
































Queen Anne Pattern 


A Gift and an Heirloom 
Extract from letter dated 






















**With this new silver I want you ‘to _ October 5, 1918 
have some pieces that I received as a bride. “1 have sin sonmpoone of 2 
The patterns are widely different, but the ng They were given to me 
brand on the silver is the same. It should purchased one dozen some forty 
last throughout your lives as mine has.” cally dix ofthem. ss 


saw these teaspoons last Christ- 
mas and they were in fine con- 























> : . : . $ dition. Noone could think the 
The picture above is imaginary, the incident aliens pasate 
is typical of 1847 Rogers Bros. experience. +f don’t know exactly why 
a s. I have taken time to write you 
The. letter to the right is one of hundreds this; I think to prove to you 
oe that truth is stranger than fic- 4 
that come to us unsolicited. tion, and that Rogers Bros. 4 
1847 Silverware has no 
Teaspoons, $3.00 a set of six. Other piéces in peer. Surely no other 
: : ‘ silver, plated silver, 
proportion, Sold by leading dealers could boast of forty 
Send for Catalogue. years of continual ser- 
vice.”” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. lene on eget 








Only One Quality 


SILVERWARE ~ the Best 
The Family Plate for Over 70 Years 
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A Golden Annivuersary— 





Celebration of the 50th Year After the Founding of the First of the 
Four Great Jewelry Journals Which Were the Roots of the 
Present JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR—A Record of Journalistic 
Achievement Extending Half:a Century 




















GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY is an un- 

usual event in any walk of life, it is 
rare in family life, it is rarer in business, 
and it is still rarer in the newspaper world. 
In the trade journal field, particularly in 
this country, it is a most notable occasion 
because so few journals devoted to a single 
industry were in existence a half century 
ago, and of those that were still fewer have 
survived. 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR as it stands to- 
day is an institution of the jewelry trade 
with many roots. It is a tree bearing the 
fruit produced by the greatest periodicals 
that the jewelry trade has seen and today 
embodies in it the continuation of at least 
four of these papers and the practical con: 
tinuation, though not actual, of at least two 
more. The four roots of the present paper 
go back respectively to 1869, (The Amer- 
scan Horological Journal), 1870 (The 
Jewelers’ Circular), 1885 (The Jewelers’ 
Weekly,) and 1887 (The Jewelers Re- 
view), while in it are absorbed practically 
all that is left of the Watchmaker and 
Jeweler (1869), and The Jeweller (1872), 
and American Watchmakers, Jewelers and 
Silversmiths Journal (1872). 

The main stem of the paper has always 
been THE JEWELERS’ CrrcuLar, a periodical 
that emanated from the brain of D. H. 
Hopkinson in 1869, and which first saw the 
light in the jewelry trade in February, 1870, 
since which time February has been the 
month in which its birthday has been cele- 
brated by the production of a special issue 

In the celebration of its golden anni- 
versary now, however, THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR goes back to the founding of the first 
of its progenitors, the American Horolog- 
ical Journal, founded in 1869, the first of 
the many jewelry publications which sprang 
up, served, died and transferred their sub- 
scription lists to the great journal of the 
trade which joined their subscribers to its 
own family of readers. But of the feur 


great papers of the trade of the past, as 
are mentioned. THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
today is the legitimate successor of the 
good will, contracts, copyrights, etc., as 
well as the features and _ contributor’s 
rights that were the characteristic of each 
in its turn. 

Prior to 1869 no papers of any kind ex- 
isted in the jewelry trade that were devoted 
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FIRST OFFICE, ON PEARL STREET, WHERE THE 
EARLY ISSUES OF THE JEWELERS’ CIR- 
CULAR WERE PUBLISHED 


to the industry itself, the first magazine 
of the kind being the monthly publication 
founded by G. B. Miller known as the 
American Horological Journal, No.1 of Vol. 
1 of which appeared in July of that year. 
While this paper touched upon many phases 
of the jewelry business its work was es- 
sentially on lines that looked to the de- 
veloping of the horological or watchmak- 
er’s side, and for this reason it was ap- 
parent that there was a field for the paper 
that would accentuate the jeweler’s side of 
the business and such a one was conceived 
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by Mr. Hopkinson in the same year and 
brought out in the following February. 

The merger of these two journals in No- 
vember, 1873, was an event of importance 
because The Jewelers’ Circular and Horo- 
logical Review, as the combined paper was 
thereafter called, became the great 
representative mouthpiece and spokesman 
of both sides of the jewelry trade, a posi- 
tion which it has continued to hold ever 
since, 

Reproductions of the first two “parents” 
of the present journal appear on pages 165 
and 167. That of the American Horolog- 
ica! Journal appears in the actual size of 
the original paper, while that of Tue 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR on page 5 appears in 
a form much reduced, the original being 12 
by 17 inches. 

The first named publication of the jewelry 
trade was in magazine form and contained 
28 pages of reading matter in addition to 
advertisements front and back. As will be 
seen from the reproduction of the first page, 
it was a neat, dignified little publication that 
was worthy of great commendation for 
the informative articles that it contained. 
In fact, from the time of its inception the 
Americal Horological Journal was a paper 
for the thinker and student in the trade and 
though ostensibly devoted to the Watch and 
clock making end, in th: information it 
gave it covered the entire jewelry field, 
not only jewelry making but diamond cut- 
ting and even the optical lines. 

In the first number appears a most am- 
bitious article entitled, “Astronomy in Re- 
lation to Horology.” This takes up seven 
and one-half pages of the book. This is fol- 
lowed by an interesting discourse on 
“Watch and Chronometer Jeweling,” of 
three and one-half pages. Then comes an 
article of two and one-half pages giving 
“Hints on Clock Making,” and another of 
the same size on the “Greenwich Observ- 
atory,” the last one being taken from 
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Chambers’ Journal. <A three page article 
on “Pinions” was another contribution to 
the education of the watchmaker, while 
among the smaller articles contained were 
those on the “New Three Pin Escapement,” 
“English Opinions of American Watch 
Manufacturers,” “The Eclipse of the Sun,” 
“Diamond Cutting,” etc. Interesting to 
the metallurgist was a long article of two 
and one-half pages on the “Alloys of 
Aluminum and Copper,” and the last article 
in the book was on the “Reduction of Silver 
in the We: Way.’ The above comprised 
all the tex- of the volume number which 
was 1e*éived with great interest by the 
jeweiry trade. 

For a while the paper prospered but the 
growth of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR became 
so great and it covered so thoroughly the 





SECOND OFFICE OF THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
ON NASSAU ST. 


needs of the jewelry trade that other pub- 
lications were crowded to the wall .and 
shortly after the American Horological 
Journal had passed its fourth milestone, it 
was absorbed by THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
announcement appearing in THE JEWELERS’ 
Circutar of Nov. 15, 1873, from G. B. 
Miller, the proprietor, telling of the fact 
that the American Horological Journal had 
suspended from that date; that in its place 
the patrons would receive THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR, its successor. 

In the same announcement THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR promised to make its columns ac- 
ceptable to the readers of the American 
Horological Journal, and the proprietor 
strengthened the horological side of the 
paper very materially. Later, in February, 
1875, the proprietors changed the name to 
“The Jewelers’ Circular and Horological 
Review,” in acknowledgement of the in- 
creased field that it was covering as this 
title better expressed the scope of the 
journal in both of its branches. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR owes its origin to 
D. H. Hopkinson, who from a few years after 
its establishment till his death on Friday, 
July 25, 1884, was its sole proprietor and di- 
recting spirit. The quality of bravery which 
urged him to make a journalistic venture so 
new and strange as the launching of a paper 
to be devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the jewelry trade, characterized Mr. 
Hopkinson in his every action during life. 

Having successfuly held positions in bus- 
iness departments of various publications, 
notably The Evening Mail, he developed 
great capacity in the publishing business. 


THE 


JEWELERS’ 


In 1869 he conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a journal to be devoted to jewelry in- 
terests, primarily, and THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR was the result. During his experience 
on the daily newspapers he had won the 
friendship of many members of the trade, 
and though the reception given to his idea 
would have discouraged most men he found 
a few firms who accepted it and gave him 
their support. His first office was in con- 
nection with the printery of Donovan & 
Londergan, 269 Pearl St., who printed THE 
CircuLcar for 21 years. 

The first number of THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR would not be considered a_ pre- 
tentious affair from the standpoint of pres- 
ent day journalism. It consisted of eight 
pages 12x17 inches, the letter press being 
printed on paper which would be looked 
upon as common today, though it was then 
of a finer quality than usually obtained 
among journals of its kind—news and book 
paper in those days being fully 100 per cent. 
higher than at any time up to 1916. 














DANIEL H. HOPKINSON, 


Founder of Tue Jewerers’ Circurar, who later 
took over the American Horological Journal. 


The reproduction of the first page of this 
initial number, shown herewith, is about 
two-thirds size of the original. 

To demonstrate the unvarying success 
which has been THe CrircuLar’s from its 
inception, by making a comparison between 
the initial number of Mr. Hopkinson’s en- 
terprise and the voluminous number of later 
years, one need but compare it with the 
later monthly issues, when THE CIRCULAR 
was often composed of as many as 150 
pages, over 100 of which were devoted to 
advertisements; a still more marked com- 
parison may be made between the eight 
pages a month in 1870 and the 120 pages to 
140 pages a week of the present time. But 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR in 1870 was in its 
infaney, and everyone will recognize the 
propensity of all infants to be small. The 
journal grew into a strong and vigorous 
manhood, in which we find it today. 

When THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was once 
established, its high commercial tone and 
general character soon commended it to the 
trade. Subsequently as before noted it 
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absorbed the American Horological Journal 
and in the same year (1873) the paper 
passed into the hands of Mr. Hopkinson 
as sole proprietor, and he shortly after- 
wards took an office at 42 Nassau St,, 
which speedily became a social headquar- 
ters, prominent dealers of Maiden Lane and 
visitors from out-of-town dropping in hab- 
itually to have a chat with the affable pro- 
prietor. 

It was the founder’s policy to make the 
journal a leader in thought as well as in- 
structive to those in the trade or about 
to enter it. THE JEWELERS’ Circular 
reflected the character of its proprietor, and 
it therefore championed right at all times, 
and vigorously denounced all frauds and 
shams. Mr. Hopkinson, though a young 
man, exercised an elevating and salutary 
influence upon his associates in the editorial 
and business departments, and was an in- 
defatigable worker, being at his desk early 
and late. Though born an Englishman he 
became a thorough American in thought 
and action. 

On July 25, 1884, in the 44th year of 
his age, Mr. Hopkinson passed away, 
lamented deeply by the entire trade, for he 
had been a man who endeared himself to 
all who came in contact with him by his 
many generous and manly traits. 

At the death of the founder, his widow 
desired to dispose of an interest in the 
property, therefore The Jewelers’ Circular 
Publishing Co. was formed, which pur- 
chased of Mrs. Hopkinson a controlling 
interest in the journal. Seth W. Hale was 
chosen president and general manager, 
which position he held till his death, when 
he was succeeded as manager by L. J. 
Mulford. 

Mr. Hale had spent a half century in 
active business life, and knew the jewelry 
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SIGN AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE OLD OFFICE 
OF THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR AT 42 NASSAU 
ST., WHERE IT REMAINED AS A LAND MARK 
FOR YEARS AFTER THE JOURNAL HAD MOVED 


trade root and branch. His experience in 
the trade dated back practically to his 
boyhood, when he was an employe in the 
Jerome Clock Co.’s factory. He later went 
on the road to sell clocks and materials, and 
subsequently had charge of the company’s 
New York office. Later he was in business 
with his brother; later a traveler for Fel- 
lows, Wadsworth & Co., and still later 2 
member of Carter, Pierson & Hale, (now 
Carter, Gough & Co.) After a short re- 
tirement he returned to the jewelry trade, 
in 1873 in Mulford & Co., the firm name 
being changed to Mulford, Hale & Cottle, 
and then Hale & Mulford, (the other mem- 
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Astronomy in its Relations to Horology. 


NUMBER ONE. 





*However accurate an instrument for the 
mensuration of time may be, it would be of 
little use for close observation unless we have 
some standard by which tu test its performance. 
We luok to Astronomy to furnish us with this 
desideratum, nor do we look in vain. The 
mean sidereal day, measured by the time 
elapsed between any two consecutive transits 
of any star at the same meridian, and the mean 
sidereal year—which is the time included 
between two consecutive returns of the sun 
to the same star—are immutable units with 
which all great ‘periods of time are compared ; 
the oscillations of an isochronous pendulum 
affording us a means of correctly dividing the 
intermediate space into hours and days. 

We must premise that the whole theory of 
taking time by sidereal observations is based 
on angular motion, the mensuration of one 
of the angles of motion. giving a measure- 
iment of space, so. that to’ say space, or dis- 
tance, is equivalent to saying time. From noon 
of one day to noon of another is the whole 
problem to be solved by cofrect division. 
The astronomical day beging at’ noon, but in 





civil law the day is dated from midnight. So 
in the year the astronomical day is dated De- 
cember 31, while in common reckoning the 
Ist of January is the initial point. This day 
is divided into twenty-four hours, counted in 
England, America, and the most of the Con- 
tinental nations of Europe, by twelve and 
twelve. The French astronomers, however, 
adopted the decimal system, for ease in the 
computation. Thus they divided .the day 
into ten hours, the hour into one hundred 
minutes, and the minute into one hundred 
seconds. This plan was in conformity with 
the French system of decimal weights and 
measures. Again, in Italy, the day was di- 
vided into twenty-four hours, but counting 
from one to twenty-four o'clock. The French 
system presents some features well worthy of 
adoption, as it gives results so much more 
easy in computation—a facility unattainable 
in the common division; yet it did not come 
into general use in other countries, and although 
some French astronomers still hold to the sys- 
tem, it is gradually dying out. 

At one time during the Revolution in 
France a clock in the ganiens of the Tuileries 
was regulated to show time by the. decimal 
system. 

For the Horologist the mean length of the 
day is ‘sufficient to show the rate of his in- 
strument for that particular day, but the as- 
tronomical and civil division requires a much 
longer ‘period of observation. This is ob- 
tained by the position of the mean annual 


equinoxes or solstices, and is estimated from 


the winter solstice, the middle of the long 
annuul night under the North Pole; and the 
period between this eolstice and its return is a 
natural cycle, peculiarly suited for a standarl 
uf measurement. 

Even with such a standard as the civil year 
of 365d. 5h. 48m. 49.7s., the ineommensurability 
that exists betwen the length of the day and 
the real place of the sun makes-it very diffi- 
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ber being the present president of the 
Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co.) S. W. Hale & 
Co. succeeded to the business which con- 
tinued two years, at the end of which time 
Mr. Hale assumed the management of THE 
CIRCULAR. 

During Mr. Hale’s regime the offices 
were again moved, this time to 189 Broad- 
way, and in 1891, with the issue of Feb. 4, 
the publication changed from a monthly to 
a weekly, in which form it has appeared 
ever since. On May 1, 1898, the move to 
the present offices, 11 John St., was made. 

Gradually as time passed THE CrrcuULAR 
forged ahead and improved news service, in 
technical and trade matters, and in its col- 
umns noted contributors made their initial 
bows, and in time made their names house- 
hold words to the industry at large. 

In business growth there was the same 
advance. For example, 15 years ago THE 
CIRCULAR carried a trifle less than 3,000 
pages of advertising; in 1918 the total was 
4,673 pages, while in the same period the 
subscriptions have more than doubled. 

The early success of THE CIRCULAR 
brought other papers into the field, notably 
the Jewelers’ Weekly, which made its debut 
in 1885, and the Jewelers Review which fol- 
lowed in 1887. Both of these publications 





L. J. MULFORD, 
President. 


proved worthy of trade support, and they 
developed into strong mediums. 

In 1890 V. S. Mulford, son of L. J. 
Mulford, (who had succeeded his former 
partner as the manager of the company) 
entered the employ of the _ corpora- 
tion as a boy and about five years later 
became advertising manager. In 1898 he 
secured stock control of the Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular Publishing Co., at which time 
his father became president and treas- 
urer of the corporation, and V. S. Mulford 
vice-president and secretary, positions which 
they still occupy. 

In 1900, Mr. Mulford, Jr., realizing the 
necessity of the trade having only one 
great weekly, made arrangements by which 
the Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. 
purchased the Jewelers’ Weekly and in 
1902 the Jewelers Review, and, by so doing, 


brought about a trinity of interests that 
more than tri-multiplied the efficiency of 
the consolidated publication. At the same 
time it placed THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, in 
the premier rank of trade papers and in a 
class by itself in its own field. It is interesting 
to note that several of its staff have spent 
more than 25 years in the harness—name- 
ly, L. J. Mulford, the president; V. S. Mul- 
ford, vice-president; T. Edgar Willson, the 
editor, and H. A. Robertson, the business 
manager. 
A Record of Achievement 


In 1869 and 1870 when the American 
Horological Journal and THE JEWELERS’ 
CiRCULAR were founded conditions in the 














SETH W. HALE, 
President 1884-1888. 


jewelry trade were vastly different than 
they are now. For instance, there were no- 
retail jewelers’ associations, national or 
state; there were no boards or mercantile 
agencies; there were no protective associa- 
tions either for retailer or manufacturer, or 
insurance organizations of any kind. In fact, 
in the early days THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
had to be the means and the only means of 
communication between the members of the 
trade upon all topics of trade interest and 
the agency by which jewelers were bound 
together for specific purposes, whether it 
be to kill a bad bill in the Legislature or 
arrange a meeting for a celebration. But 
from its inception the paper’s mission has 
been one of service. Not only has it kept 
the trade informed of passing events and 
pending changes, but it has been the means 
of warning the members of our industry 
against the plans or operations of those 
who were working against it in any way, 
from the details of the operations of the 
crooks who worked on the jewelry store 
to those of lawyers who planned legislation 
that would undermine the necessary prac- 
tice and customs of the industry or vitiate 


in any way the rights of the jeweler, manu-, 


facturer or dealer. 

Some of the earliest numbers of the 
American Horological Journal and of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR gave interesting details 
of the operations of swindlers in the 
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jewelry and optical trade, and from that 
time to this the retail jeweler has been 
kept in touch with the tricks of all crim- 
inals working in the trade, with descriptions 
of their methods of operation, as well as of 
the crooks themselves. This has led to a 
large number of captures of such men from 
time to time. 

Among THE CiRCULAR’s first important 
jobs of this kind was the Abe Rothchild 
case. Rothchild was an old-time swindler, 
who, after operating in the South, jumped 
to Canada, where he was captured through 
the description and portrait which had been 
published in THe CrrcuLar a short time 
before. 

Another instance was that of William 
Lodtman, alias “Frawley,” alias “Brush.” 
In the early part of 1897 he was passing 
bogus drafts on some of the most prom- 
inent New York papers. Though the papers 
exposed him and the police of many cities 
were looking for him, his capture was not 
effected until he began operating in the 
jewelry trade. His picture was published 
June 7, 1897, after the man had worked 
the south and west and had jumped to 
San Francisco, where he visited the store 
of Hammersmith & Field and offered a 





Vv. S. MULFORD, 
Vice-President. 


bogus draft of $30 in payment for a ring. 
Five minutes after his disappearance one 
of the firm, in opening his copy of THE 
CIRCULAR, recognized the crook’s picture 
and description, and notified the police. 
Lodtman returned the next day and was 
held in conversation until the police ar- 
rived, then taken into custody. After serv- 
ing a short sentence he again began opera- 
tions in September, 1898, but the prompt 
warning and reappearance of the picture in 
THe CrrcuLar drove him out of the field. 

Next year two swindlers, known as P. 
W. Thomas, alias “Warner,” and George 
Foster, played tag with the jewelers, and 
so closely did the men resemble one an- 
other that for some time they were suc- 
cessful in confusing the police on their 
claims of mistaken identity. In March, 
however, after the capture of one of these 
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DIAMUND MINES. 





Tae Diamond is the purest form.of carbon, an 
elementary substance of great importance both in 
organic and inorganic chemistry. They are found 
throughout the range of the Ghants in India, but 
chiefly at Golconda, in Bornéo, Brazil, California 
and recently in Africa. Of those recent discovered 
Diamond producing regions we propuse to speak 
of in detail. The Brazilian mines are said to fur- 
nish about fifteen pounds weight of stones every 
year, of which not more than nine hundred carats 
are fit for jewelers. 

The primitive form of 4 Di d is the regular 
octahedron, or two four-sided pyramids of which 
the faces are equilateral triangles applied base to 
base. It is a non-conductor of electricity and 
may be heated to ina ible without 
injury , although it, burns in the open air about 
the melting point of silver, as was demonstrated 
in Tuscan by exposing the stone in the focus of a 
large lens, In England the celebrated Chemits, 
Boyle, Tennaht and Sir Humphtey Davis demon- 
strated the same fact. 

The art of cutting and polishing Diamonds is 
supposed to have originated in Asia at some un- 
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been discovered were found in washing gravel for 
gold. The largest does not exceed two carats, and 
we question if the yield will ever amount to much. 

Turning our face to the South Pole, we gaze 
upon a newly discovered region which bids fair to 
rival the old mines. 

The recent discoveries of Diamonds in South 
Africa have created. consMerable excitement 
among the jewelers of Europe, and it is not to be 
wondéred when we- learn over three hundred 
stones have been discovered in the limited area 
of one farm. The Diamond mines are located in 
the Orange Free State,a Dutch Republic in the 
northern interior of South Africa. The adjacent 
country is settled by tarmers in sections of 6,000 
acres of land, beyond these tracts is an immense 
amount of land as yet unexplored in the Vall and 
Orange River district inhabited orly by natives 
who seek the precious stones for barter with the 
Boors. The region of Diamonds is near Hope 
Town, the character of a land being mostiy plain 
or gently rolling like our Western prairies. The 
largest Diamond as yet found is called the Star of 
South Africa, but we regret that there is no au- 
thentic data of its weightor form. It wassold by 
a native medicine man to a Dutch farmer for fiye 
hundred sheep, and he disposed of it in Port Efiza- 





known period, but was accidentally di din 
1456 by Louis Berquen, of Bruges, by rubbing two 
of the precious gems together. The various forms 
into which they are cut are called the Brilliant, 
the Rose and the Table. 

Tlie chief application of the Diamond is for or-- 
ammental jewelery, bat there are other interesting 
applications of this gem in the useful arts. 

The geological iocality of the Diamond seem 
to be in diluvial gravel, and among conglomerate 
rocks ; consisting principally of quartz mixed with 
“ferruginous sand, called casculho in Brazil. 

The loose earth containing them lies always a 
little way beneath the surface of the soil, towards 
the lowcr outlet of #road valleys, rasher than upon - 
the ridges of the adjoining hills. It is said that : 
stones hded bya g h crast are of the | 
first water, most limpid when cut i 

India has been éclebrated from the most remote 
antiquity as the country of Diamonds, the prin- 
cipal mines being those of Golconda and Visapaur, 
extending from Cape Camorin to Bengal, at the 
foot of a chain of mountains called the Oriza, 
which appear to belong to the trap rock formation. 
In all this district the stones are found enveloped 
in an earthy crust which is first broken in pieces 
then washed in basins and spread out in a smooth 
spot todry The ‘Diamonds sparkling in the sun 
ean then be easily picked out 

They aré also found in the interior of Bornea, 
on the banks of the river Succadan and upon the 
peninsula of Malacca. 

Their first discovery in Brazil was in 1728, at 
Sorrodo Frio, where the ground has a perfect re- 
semblance to that of the East Indies. - 

The most celebrated mine is that of Mandarga, 
op the river Jigitoubonha, which is nine feet deep; 
but the water is drawn off by slimes during the 
dry season. The gravel bed is then removed and 
piled up on the banks in little mounds of sixteen 
tons each. During the rainy season this earth is 
washed beneath a long shed in slime hoxes by 
squads of negroes containing two hundred hands 
ip each. 

In the small streams which flow into the Jigi- 
tonhanba are found the blue Topuzes and Cryso- 
beryls. The districts of Induia and Abaite pro- 
duce the largest Diamonds, yet not so pure a 
water as those of Serrodo Frio. On the banks of 
the Rio Pardo, a mountain torrent, there is another 
mine, the ground presents many irregular stratas 
of friable pudding-stoné rock while the Diamonds 
have a greenish-blue tinge. 

The largest Diamond yet found in Brazil, now 
in the Crown of Portugal, weighed one hundred 
and twenty carats, The mines have brought the 
Government from the year 1730 to 1814, 3,023,000 
carats; being an average of 36,000 carats yearly. 
There the Diamond, Ruby, Sapphire and’ Opals, 
sparkle in their native splendor, yct so much 
greater is the annual sum received from the single 
article of coffec that it exceeds the results of eighty 
years yield of the thines. 

-In California the few Diamonds which have | 











| béth for the-sum of £11,500. At this town it was 


exhibited for some -time and thence sent to Paris, 
the owner meanwhile refusing an offer of £20,000 

Another large stung brought over $5,000 gold 
at public auction, while many small ones varying 
from a half to three carats in the rough are being 
aijd daily. They bring from £8 to £50 for a 
three carat 

The farms upon which tliese gems are found do 
not bring « very high figure as the excitement has 
just commenced and n_ systematic operations 
have been ihaugufated. From all reports it 
would seem that a-new field has been opened up 
for the supply of small Diamonds that bids fair.to 
last for years. If the region were not so distant 
we should doubtless see as great a rush of. forvane 
seckers ‘as those who flocked to California in the 
golden days of "49. 

We will inform our patrons from time to time 
of the progress of new discoveries. 





THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF GOLD 


—_— 


Tr is well known that the Specific Gravity of 
Gold is very great, but very few persons have a 
clear and definite idea of what Specific Gravity is. 
Even in these days of scicnce and education there 
are very confused notions prevalent about the 
celebrated pound of lead and .pound of feathers, 
a brief oxplanatiop of the theory of Specific 
Gravity may not be interesting to our readers. 

What we call weight is really only the attraction 
of the earth ised in a diff degree upon 
different substances, and ts otherwise known as 
Gravitation. It is evident that, in order to ascers 
tain the relative power of Gravitation of various 
substances, we must take some’ unit of comparison, 
an for the purpose of estimating the Specific 
Gravity of all solid bodies, water has been uni- 
formly adopted. . Accordingly, if we were to take 
# cube of gold and compare its weight with -an 
exactly equal bulk of water, we should certainly 
‘be’ able to discover its Specific Gravity ; but as 
this course would be extremely difficult in practice, 
another method has been adopted of arriving at 
the desired result. If you immerse a solid body 
in water it will displace a mass of water exactly 
equal to itself. And no matter how Heavy the 
body miay be, the water has 8 much greater ten- 
dency to support it, or te cause it to float, as wé 
say, than the atmospheric air. 
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This tendency, then, counteracting G 


makes the substance tighter in the water than in - 


the air, and the amount of lighthess or negative 
weight is exactly equal to the amount of beavi- 
ness or positive weight of a bulk of water equal 
te the bulk of the substance immersed. Hence is 
deduced the rule for taking the Specific Gravity 
of a solid; which consists in weighing it iret in 
air then in water, and dividing its weight in air 
by its loss‘in water. , 
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men, THe CircuLar published pictures of 
the two with their different histories, and 
in this way further confusion regarding 
their similarity of appearance was done 
away with and both men were jailed. 

Another illustration of the effectiveness 
of publicity occurred about 10 years ago, 
when a clever young woman “penny- 
weighter” entered the field as “Mrs. W .A. 
Bitagen.” The woman in question succeeded 
in stealing a 3-carat ring from a Maiden 
Lane store and a similar stone from a 
Fifth Ave. store. At the Maiden Lane 
place, when the loss was discovered, it was 
recalled that a similar vacancy had filled 
one of the ring trays after a visit by the 
same woman a short time before. Later 
“Mrs. Bitagen” made her appearance in 
Washington, where she was arrested on a 
vagrancy charge and her picture, together 
with that of her husband, sent to THE 
Circucar. Both pictures and descriptions 
were published June 7, 1408, and the identi- 
fication of the woman was made by the 
Maiden Lane house as well as by several 
Boston concerns also her victims. 

The feminine pennyweighter was taken 
to Boston and convicted, and in this con- 
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nection it is rather interesting to note that 
one of the Boston victims attributed his 
loss to the fact that he had failed to read 
the particular issue of THe CrrcuLar in 
which the woman’s description had ap- 
peared—an oversight, by the way, which he 
earnestly promised himself would never, 
never, occur again. 

To illustrate the protection afforded the 
trade by the manner in which THE Jewr.- 
ers’ CrrcuLar follows up all news of crim- 
inals who work upon jewelers’ workings, 
here is a case in point: A short time ago 
a brief wire from Dannemora reached THE 
CIRCULAR stating that one Gordon, who had 
swindled jewelers, was ending his term 
and was to be shipped to Chicago for fur- 
ther police consideration. An investiga- 
tion of Tue CircuLar’s miniature Mulberry 
St. picture gallery proved Gordon to be 
one of the several aliases of Reich, a 
“short-change” artist. 


THE 
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With the evidence in hand Tue CrrcuLar 
published the announcement of the expir- 
ing of his sentence, published his picture 
and passed the facts along to the police, tne 
Pinkertons and practically every man in the 
trade he had swindled. By the time Reich 
reached Chicago the complainant in the 
case there could not be found, and a faux 
pas, as the elite of police circles are inclined 
to class such a contretemps, transpired. 
Things might have gone badly had not the 
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work of THE Circular caused to be placed 
in the hands of the officials so many other 
complaints that Reich, upon mature consid- 
eration, decided discretion to be the better 
part of valor and voluntarily accepted a 
prison term in Illinois. 

Of recent years the thieves themselves 
have come to regard THE CirRCULAR with 
wholesome respect. They realize it to be 
a very practical agency working for the 
protection of the trade at large, and some 
of the crooks, when introduced 
to the paper’s readers, have considered it 
advisable to move to pastures new. 

Occasionally an amusing incident crops 


cleverest 


up in this work of policing the trade. 
There were the “Mutt and Jeff” letters 
in 1911, for example, which were repub- 


lished and commented upon generally by 
newspapers all over the country. These 
letters came from a pair of “pennyweight” 
thieves who had been operating extensively 
in the east, and announced their “resigna- 
tion” from such work, in view of the pub- 
licity given them by THE CrrcuLar. 

The men practised a novel trick which 
was described at length. The entire trade 
knew the men and they found they could 
not work their tricks any longer. They 
then sent a series of amusing letters to THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, in each of which they 
told of some jeweler they had robbed and 
where they had pawned the loot. In this 
way much of the property was recovered 
and the thieves were never heard of again. 

Just one more instance—this time calling 
attention to the work of THE CIRCULAR 
along protective lines. An Associated 
Press dispatch to New York contained a 
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few lines reporting a $5,000 jewelry robbery 
at Houston, Tex. A telegram sent by Tye 
CircuLAR to the firm called for details and 
a list of the stolen jewelry, with scratch 
numbers, was received just. before going to 
press. THe CirRCULAR containing this bit 
of news reached a Tennessee town jeweler 
and was being read just as a negro walked 
in with the stolen jewelry. Recognizing the 
pieces by the scratch marks, as described 
in the paper, the subscriber notified the 
police, and the negro’s arrest followed. 
As a direct result of this publicity, not only 
was the thief’s capture effected, but the 
Texas jewelers likewise recovered 95 per 
cent of their stolen property. 

Similar cases by the hundred could be cited, 
but a few illustrate this part of THe Cmr- 
CULAR’S daily labors quite as well as many. 

It is proper to note that the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency, which has done such 
great work in running down jewelry crooks 
of all kinds, has extended to THE CircuLar 
every facility at its command and, in turn, 
has been supplied with all the underworld 
facts THE CIRCULAR possessed. 

In short, the efficiency and value of this 
service of THE Circutar is largely due to 
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the co-operation extended on the part of the 
national detective agencies, the Jewelers’ 
Security Alliance and the police bureaus of 
different cities. 

So much has been said here of crooks, 
burglaries, arrests, convictions, police and 
other bits of melodramatic scenery that 
one might logically assume THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR to have devoted most of its space 
to criminals and their work, but such is 
not the case by any means. Its success is 
due to its value to the trade for the infor- 
mation it gives the dealer of use in his 
business, for the work it does to safeguard 
the industry as a whole, and for the action 
it has taken from time to time to initiate 


“movements that no member of the trade 


could start successfully. 

In the early 90s, for instance, the desire 
for appropriate stamping legislation began 
to assume definite shape, and after laws 
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had been introduced in New York and 


Massachusetts covering the marking of sil- 
THE CIRCULAR was 


ver, instrumental in 
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having similar laws introduced in a large 
number of States, 


In New York, even after the first Silver 
Stamping Law was passed, attempts were 
constantly made by novelty houses and oth- 
ers to have the laws so amended as to make 
them practically ineffective. THE CrrcuLar, 
however, kept watch on all bills of this 
kind; it co-operated with the friends of pure 
stamping legislation in Senate and Assem- 
bly by giving publicity to the facts and 
keeping trade interest aroused; and for 
this work it was publicly thanked by As- 
semblyman Laimbeer and Senator Guy 
after a strenuous fight had been waged to 
improperly amend the silver laws in 1898. 

From the beginning there was a senti- 
ment in the trade in favor of a national 
law; but, after interviewing some. of the 
greatest lawyers im the country, including 
the late F. R. Coudert, James C. Carter, 
Austin Abbott and. others, it was found 
that a national law at that time would not 
be feasible, and on the advice of the late 
Austin Abbott all energies were bent on 
obtaining State legislation of a uniform 
character to Jay a foundation for a federal 
act. 
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In 1904, however, the time was ripe for 
a national law, covering the marking of 
both gold and silver, and members of the 
trade in all parts of the country were inter- 
viewed. The sentiment in favor of the 
move was so pronounced that THe Cir- 
CULAR had an attorney study the Anti- 
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Lottery Law, the Interstate Commerce 
Laws and similar legislation for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a bill that would be con- 
stitutional and at the same time effective. 
An eminent counsel was employed to draw - 
the bill, and when completed it was pre- 
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sented to the trade for approval. Another 
bill had been also suggested. This paper 
was not committed to any particular 
measure, not even its own, but the com- 
mittee of the trade, formed to take up the 
subject, adopted THe Circutar’s bill, which 
was then put in the hands of Congressman 
Vreeland and later perfected by a general 
committee, consisting of the--representa- 
tives of the manufacturing and wholesale 
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jewelers of New England, New York and 
Newark. 
The success of the perfected measure, 


THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, it would not have 
been possible to get through Congress the 
measure which means so much to you.” 
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under the able handling of Congressman 
Vreeland, resulted in the passing of the 
law, the signing of it by President Roose- 
velt on June 13, 1906, and its becoming 
effective a year from that date. 

In celebration of this new law a dinner 
was given by THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR to 
Congressmen Vreeland and Sherman, late 
Vice-President, at which were present the 
presidents of all the various jewelry or- 
ganizations. (See illustration on page 187.) 

Later, at the banquet of the Jewelers’ 
24-Karat Club, New York, Jan. 25, 1907, 
Congressman Vreeland, in his speech, said: 
“The law could not have been passed, I 
say to you, without the assistance of the 
committees and officers ot your various 
associations, who cooperated in urging its 
adoption. These associations and _ the 
press, with Tur JrweLers’ CrircuLar at 
the head, created the public sentiment 
which drove this bill through Congress— 
not only through a single Congress, but 
through a single session of that Congress. 
Without the aid of the committees, and of 
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form in all details with the national law. 
This bill, after it had been presented to 
the trade, was taken in charge by the 
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Following the passage of the national 
law, THe CircuLar had a measure drawn 
up for State legislatures which would con- 
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United States Stamping Law Committee. 
Through this agency and that of the State 
retail jewelers’ associations of the coun- 
try it has already become a law in Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Colorado and North Carolina, while 
modified forms of it have been enacted by 
a number of other commonwealths. 
Furthermore, it was THe CrrcuLar, in 
cooperation with the Stamping Law Com- 
mittee, that made the first test case under 
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the Gold Law of New York and obtained 
the first conviction. 

Stamping legislation, however, was but 
one of the many fights for laws in which 
the news service and publicity features of 
Tue CrircuLar made it generally valuable 
to the jewelers. For years the paper made 
a business of watching all legislation in- 
imical to the industry; and, by giving full 
publicity to such bills as soon as intro- 
duced, it helped the trade to prepare in 
time for opposition. 

Covering a period of about 10 years, the 
pawnbrokers of New York sought to ob- 
tain special legislation that would give them 
title to goods obtained on memorandum 
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and pledged, but through the vigilance of 
the paper all such attempts were exposed 
and the trade organizations by means of 
appeals killed the measures. Finally the 
pawnbrokers, in desperation, slipped in an 
amendment to the lien laws of New York 
State which would give title to goods pur- 
chased on conditional sales that had not 
been registered and which defined the 
“Conditional Vendor” and “Conditional 
l’endee” in such a way as to embrace 
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some of the so-called memorandum trans- 
actions. The move was discovered by THE 
CiRCULAR aS soon as it had been passed, 
and the trade was warned of its full im- 
port, with the result that practically no 
memorandum agreements today refer to the 
sale of the article, or can be properly can- 
strued as a Conditional sale. As a result 
the pawnbrokers have received but little 
benefit from their legislation. 

The work of the paper, in giving full 
publicity to the trick schemes of adven- 
turers who sought to prey upon the retail 
jeweler’s credulity is well known, and the 
originators of fraudulent organizations, 
rigged up for the purpose of benefiting cer- 
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tain manufacturers, have often found their 
schemes “nipped in the bud” as the result 
of an exposé in these columns. Mail-order 
watch companies, dealers in “near jewelry,” 
sought to 


and others who swindle the 
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public by fraudulent representation have 
also felt the paper’s influence. 

Instances can also be called to mind 
where, through threatening to invoke the 
advertising laws, many of these schemers 
have had to absolutely revolutionize their 
practices and, what is more, the informa- 
tion about them given to the trade has been 
the means of permitting the jeweler to ex- 
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plain the true inwardness of the workings 
of these unfair competitors, with the result 
that competition of this character has been 
minimized to a great extent. 

One could go on almost ad infinitum cit- 
ing the various kinds of service THE CirR- 
CULAR renders—and it is these things, some 
that are apparent to all who read, others 
that can be ascertained only from a visit 
behind the scenes, that has gone so far to- 
ward lifting the publication out of the 
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strictly trade-paper class and placing it in 
the light of a trade institution. 

In brief, THe Circular 1s more than a 
publication—it is an institution, and its 
recognition as an institution is very well 
illustrated by an incident which occurred 
during the panic in the latter part of 1907. 
At that time there was a campaign on in 
London designed to depress the value of the 
stock of the companies controlling the dia- 
mond mines, and throughout the world the 
erroneous impression had gone the rounds 
that the price of diamonds—meaning the 
stones and not the shares of stock—was 
to drop. Naturally there was widespread 
anxiety in the diamond markets and as a 
consequence continuous efforts were made 
to obtain some authoritative statement from 
the Diamond Syndicate. 

Many unofficial statements emanated 
from various sources, many press rumors 
flashed over the wires and appeared in 
print, one stating one thing and others an- 
other, but it was not until Jan. 27 that 
the Sphinx-like silence of the Syndicate was 
broken. On that date Mr. Abrahams, head 
of the London Diamond Syndicate, spoke 
in the form of a cablegram to THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ Circucar, as follows: 
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“The Syndicate will continue their policy 
of maintaining prices, and this is in agree- 
ment with the De Beers and Premier com- 
(Signed ) 


panies. ABRAHAMS,” 





CLAUDE WHEELER, WESTERN MANAGER 
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It is significant to note that the Syndi- 
cate officially made its policy known to a 
trade paper, instead of to the general news 
agencies of the world, or to the great 
dailies, as is the usual procedure, and when 
the message was published in Tue Cy. 
CULAR the press of the country repeated 
the news, with the result that a near-panic 
died a natural death and confidence in dia- 
mond values was revived. 

Of the many achievements of the past 
few years, one that will be considered prob- 
ably the most notable by the jewelry trade, 
at least, was the operation for over two 
years of a publicity campaign throughout 
the country at large that identified jewelry 
with proper costuming. 

This campaign, which began in June, 
1915, resulted in a series of articles ap- 
pearing in the daily and weekly papers and 
even the magazines of the country, that 
educated the people at large to the impor- 
tant part that jewelry played as a final 
note in every costume worn by women. 
While the information disseminated was 
essentially about the styles as they came 
out, the different kinds of materials used 
in them and the different kinds of gowns 
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and dresses needed for different occasions, 
the point made in every case related to 
the appropriate jewelry necessary for the 
costume and drove home to the American 
women as it had never been driven home 
before, the necessity for harmony and ap- 
propriateness in jewelry and dress. 

These articles were published in papers 
from one end of the country to the other, 
as many as 200 different papers using arti- 
cles on the subject at the one time, while 
among the thousands of articles that ap- 
peared most of them carryed large illustra- 
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The whole work and expense of this 
campaign was borne by THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLar without aid or assistance from 
any organization, but it was made possible 
by the cooperation of about 1,000 or more 
subscribers in every section of the country 
who actively worked with it in getting the 
different newspapers of the country to 
realize the importance of the articles of- 
fered for publication. 

The work of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR iS 
oftentimes conducted without any infor- 
mation being given to the trade until the 
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tions of the jewelry as it should be used 
upon the costume. 

Never, in the history of any trade, had 
such a successful campaign of publicity 
been conducted as that which instructed 
the people of the country on the theory of 
relation between jewelry and dress, and 
despite the attempt of the Publishers’ As- 
sociation and others to interfere with it 
the articles were accepted purely on their 
educational merit and featured by a large 
number of papers. In some cities Sun- 
day papers vied with each other to see 
who would give the greatest prominence 
to the articles and the illustrations from 
week to week, while in other cities daily 
papers announced the series for publica- 
tion in every issue, some with and some 
without illustrations. 


obiects which it sought have been ac- 
complished, and ofttimes it works and ac- 
complishes the object without any intima- 
tion to its subscribers of what it has done 
or is doing. 

This was particularly true in the past 
vear when the trade was assailed in many 
ways both within and without the halls 
of legislation by those who felt that any- 
thing that aided a luxury industry should 
be discouraged on general principles. Here 
we also had to fight a-:campaign directed by 
an able press agent bureau of the chemists 
fighting the jewelers on the use of plati- 
num and misrepresenting the jeweler’s po- 
sition and the Government's attitude in 
every way possible. It fell to the task of 
THE JeweLers’ CircuLar to nullify this 
campaign and this it did by continuous cor- 
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respondence with the newspapers of the 
country calling attention to the errors in 
the statements which were being circulated, 
telling where the correct information could 
be obtained. Sometimes letters of warning 
had to go to all the daily papers in the 
United States in order to prevent their 
“falling” for the misrepresentation that 
was being artfully circulated or presented 
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to them for publication through channels 
that appeared to be authentic. 

To have called attention to this work 
would have been to defeat its object, and 
for this reason but a few members of the 
trade had any idea of the enormous task 
on preventive and protective lines that THE 
CrrcuLar had taken upon itself because it 
could not be done as effectively by any 
body of jewelers or trade organizations, 

The above are but a few typical instances 
of the work this journal has done since its 
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foundation and the position THE JEWELERS’ 
Crrcutar holds today is the result of the 
development of this 50 years of service, of 
its half century experience in working with 
and for the jewelry trade in each and every 
one of its branches. 








Goldsmith, the jeweler, Waco, Tex., is 
offering a settlement to creditors of 80 
cents on the dollar. 
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OF A HALF CENTURY AGO 


‘got’ YORK JEWELERS 


Briel sketches of some of the firms who 
were active when the Sirst Jewelry Trade 
Journal was startled, who are slill in 


Business lo day = 


WHEN the first parent of THE JEWELERS’ 

CircuLAR first saw the light in 1869 
the jewelry trade of New York was de- 
cidedly smaller in membership than it is 
today, but of the many firms in the watch, 
clock, jewelry, optical, gem, silverware and 
other industries that welcomed the first 
journal that was to be devoted to their 
interest, a large number have disappeared, 
though many remain today continued by 
their descendants and employes, and in one 
or two cases by the proprietors of half a 
century ago. 

It has been THe Jewerers’ CrrcuLar’s 
endeavor to obtain a list of such firms as 
were interested in the first issue of its first 
parent who are today in existence in the 
metropolis, or a list of such houses promi- 
nent today who have roots of direct suc- 
cession going back to the period of 1869 
and ’70, in order that a brief sketch may 
be given for the sake of history while the 
data are still available, because in a few 
years, at least in many cases when the 
present proprietors disappear from the 
trade, their early history may be impossible 
to obtain. 

We regret that the following, while it 
comprises most of the firms’ direct succes- 
sors of those in 1869, does not include 
every one, due to the fact that the data in 
regard to some was refused, and with 
others the inquiries made by us for the 
information were ignored. However, the 
list is practically complete, and if any sub- 
scribers can supply us with further infor- 
mation in regard to others who may have 
been inadvertently omitted, we will be glad 
to publish these in a later issue. 

In tracing the careers of firms for a half- 
century many cross currents are encoun- 
tered and odd conditions noticed.. Some- 
times it is found that the biggest houses 
of the former generation, like the great 
jewelry and diamond house of Randel & 
Baremore, later Randel, Baremore & Bil- 
lings, and Chester Billings & Son, have no 
direct successors today, though they have 
what we might term “offspring,” like the 
firm of Mount & Woodhull, which was 
formed by two members of this concern, 
John C. Mount and Addison W. Woodhull, 
who withdrew in 1897; but such offspring 
are not considered in the list that follows, 
the names being confined to those who had 
direct succession of the business. 

On the other hand, we find houses like 
the old wholesale house of Freund, Keller 
& Co., A. Wallach & Co., and others, hav- 
ing more than one direct successor, as well 
as offspring, spreading to many branches 





of the trade. In such cases all successors 
are noted and the offsprings often referred 


to. 
* * &* 


Joseph B. Bowden, 1869 

J. B. Bowden & Co., 1919 
B. BOWDEN & CO., ring manufac- 
* turers and dealers in precious stones, 
are the continuation of a house not only 
in business when THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 





In the appended brief histories, 
we have tried to cover the princi- 
pal businesses in existence in New 
York in 1869 which are still run- 
ning today either in charge of the 
original firms or their successors. 


There are probably some houses 
whose names have been missed, 
but this has been due to the fact 
that the names were not called to 
our attention or the firms have not 
answered the inquiries which have 
been sent to them. 


However, the list here will give 
an idea of the great majority of 
New York concerns who are more 
than a half century old. 


There has been no attempt at 
grouping either in accordance with 
age or classification of business, or 
even alphabetically, the histories 
appearing in the order in which 
they were received. 


The headings indicate the name 
of the house in 1869 and the name 
today. 











and the American Horological Journal were 
born, but one that preceded these journals 
by nearly 25 years, having been founded 
in 1843 by Joseph Bowden, the father of 
the senior member of the present house. 
The business which was first started on 
Dey St., was later removed to Cortlandt 
St., then to 11 Maiden Lane, to 1 Maiden 
Lane, to 11 John: St., to 1 Maiden Lane, 


and finally to 15 Maiden Lane, where it . 


has been for a number of years. 

The original Bowden was joined by his 
son, Joseph B. Bowden, in 1874, the firm 
later becoming J. B. Bowden & Co. M. L. 
Bowden was admitted in 1878, and father 


*— 


_and sons continued until the death of the 


former in 1890. Joseph B. Bowden’s death 
occurred 11 years later, but the firm has 
remained under the old style, being con- 
ducted for a few years alone by M. L. 
Bowden, and since 1906 by himself and his 
son, M. Luther Bowden, Jr. One of the 
oldest ring houses in the country, the firm 
has shown little change outside of the 
growth in prestige and increase in busi- 
ness. 
*x* * x 
Enos Richardson & Co., 1869 
Enos Richardson & Co., 1919 


O be one of the “oldest” manufacturing 
concerns in one’s trade and to have 
been in the one location practically during 
the entire time is a claim that Enos Rich- 
ardson & Co., 21 Maiden Lane, can make 
without fear of challenge. 

That it is one of the oldest jewelry houses 
in New York is shown by the fact that it 
goes back until 1841, to the house of Dag- 
gett, Richardson & Co., which later became 
Daggett & Richardson in 1843. Palmer, 
Richardson & Co. in 1848, and Enos Rich- 
ardson & Co. in 1866, a name that the house 
has retained ever since. 

Enos Richardson, the head of the house 
when THe JEweLers’ Circuvar first ap- 
peared on the scene, was its dominating 
spirit and for years was a dominating spirit 
in the jewelry trade until his death in 1899. 

In the company with him was his son, 
Frank H. Richardson, who continued the 
business successfully until his death in 1907, 
but the concern having been incorporated 
in 1907 has been continued without change 
of name under the guidance of George V. 
Tucker, treasurer and general manager, and 
W. D. Reeder, the secretary, until the pres- 
ent day, Mrs. Frank H. Richardson, widow 
of the former head, remaining president of 
the concern. 

The house has always manufactured a 
full line of gold jewelry, but has made a 
specialty of gold chains, and its factory has 
always been at 52 Columbia St., Newark, 
N. J., the Richardson building also being 
the headquarters for jewelry plants in that 
city, being run under the name of the Rich- 
ardson Mfg. Co., of which E. B. Aignler 
is at present the guiding spirit. 

* * * 


Wheeler, Parsons & Co., 1869 
Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., 1919 
ONE of the concerns whose history ex- 

tends over a span of over 50 years, 
and one which has shown a remarkable de- 
velopment in that period, is the concern of 
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Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., Inc., now lo- 
cated at 170 Broadway. During this time 
the character of the business has entirely 
changed, and today the house deals not 
only in loose and mounted diamonds but 
manufactures platinum and 14-kt. gold and 
imports Swiss watches. 

This well-known house was established 
by Charles E. Hale in 1852. He was in 
business for himself at that time and did 
his own traveling, making his headquarters 
at the old Howard Hotel, which was at 
that time located at the corner of Broad- 
way and Maiden Lane. In 1857, the busi- 
ness having grown, he admitted to part- 
nership Hayden W. Wheeler, who was a 
boyhood friend, and the firm became 
Charles E. Hale & Co. A modest office 
was established at 2 Maiden Lane on the 
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Freund Keller & Co., 1869 
Henry Freund & Bro., 1919 
THE members of Henry Freund & Bro., 
today, are the descendants and suc- 
cessors of the firm of Freund, Keller & 
Co., in existence a half a century ago, 
whose original partners were Max Freund 
and Alexander Keller. Freund, Keller & 
Co. were succeeded by Freund, Goldsmith 
& Co., which was in turn succeeded by 
Max Freund & Co., in which Henry and 
Louis Freund were partners. 

Max Freund & Co. dissolved in 1896, 
Henry and Louis continuing under the style 
of Henry Freund & Bro., succeeding to the 
trademarks, and taking over the customers 
of the old concern. They were first at 5 
Maiden Lane, then at 11 Maiden Lane, then 
at 71 Nassau St., always increasing their 














LOOKING UP BROADWAY FROM MAIDEN LANE WEEN THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR WAS YOUNG 


(From a picture printed nearly half a century ago.) 


second floor, in the rear of the office oc- 
cupied at that time by Carter, Howkins & 
Dodd. 

Charles E. Hale & Co. continued under 
that firm style until about 1868, when Mr. 
Hale died, and the firm name was changed 
to Wheeler, Parsons & Co., the members 
being Hayden W. Wheeler, Louis A. Par- 
sons and Henry Hays. Five years later 
the firm changed to Wheeler, Parsons & 
Hays, composed of the same three men. 
The business was continued under this style 
until 1888, when Mr. Parsons and Mr. Hays 
retired, and the firm name changed to Hay- 
den W. Wheeler & Co., Mr. Wheeler hav- 
ing taken over the business, and Hayden 
W. Butts and Oliver W. Fessenden became 
associated with him as partners. Five years 
later Willard H. Wheeler, a son of Hayden 
W. Wheeler, was admitted to partnership, 
and in 1905 the firm was incorporated un- 
der the style of Hayden W. Wheeler & 
Co., Inc. 

The house is now located at 170 Broad- 
way. 


quarters, and finally at the present address, 
65 Nassau St., where they occupy the en- 
tire second floor of the Prescott building. 
x ok x 
_ Freund, Keller & Co., 1869 
Adolph Goldsmith & Sons, 1919 


HE house of Adolph Goldsmith & Sons, 
diamond dealers at 68 Nassau St., is 
the outgrowth of the old firm of Freund, 
Keller & Co., of which Adolph Goldsmith 
was the company. The concern, on Jan. 1, 
1867, became Freund, Goldsmith & Co., on 
whose dissolution in Jan. 1878, the two 
partners continued, Max Freund under the 
firm name of Max Freund & Co., and 
Adolph Goldsmith under his own name. 
For a short time Mr. Goldsmith was a 
member of Goldsmith & Schliesser, but 
mostly under his own name until 1893, 
when he admitted his son, S. A. Goldsmith, 
under the style of Adolph Goldsmith & Son. 

A general wholesale business was con- 
ducted by the partners at 68 Nassau St. 
until Jan. 1, 1911, at which time the jewelry 
end was discontinued, another son, Alfred, 
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admitted, and the firm of Adolph Goldsmith 
& Sons thereafter confining themselves to 
diamonds exclusively. 

The concern is still at the same address, 
68 Nassau St., with the same partners, 


father and sons. 
x ke x 


Tenner & Baum, 1869 
Herman Baum, Inc., 1919 

IFTY years ago the old firm of Tanner 
& Baum, at that time located in the 
Gilsey building on Broadway, was engaged 
in the manufacturing of jewelry in this 
city and was at the present location 40 years. 
The business consisted principally then of 
making chains, but the years that have 
passed since then have shown a marked 
development in the lines which the concern 
has added, and today not only chains but 

rings and a line of jewelry is produced. 
This business was founded by Hermann 
Baum and Maurice Tenner in Jan., 1867, 
and the firm continued as Tenner & Baum 
over a period of 31 years, when Mr. Tenner 
retired. The business was then continued 
by Hermann Baum, with whom his sons, 
Leo, William and Herbert, became asso- 
ciated. When the elder Mr. Baum died in 
1913 the business was incorporated under 
the style of Hermann Baum, Inc., by the 

three sons who are conducting it today. 


* * * 


J. W. Johnson, 1869 
J. W. Johnson, 1919 
[* the same year that the American 
Horological Journal first saw the light, 
a wholesale silverplatedware business was 
started at 14 John St. by J. W. Johnson, a 
business which has continued ever since 
and now is run under the same name by 
his son, Harry F. Johnson, at 33 Maiden 
Lane. 

Mr. Johnson had associated with him 
John M. Dayton, under the style of J. W. 
Johnson & Co. This partnership lasted but 
a few years, after which Mr. Johnson con- 
tinued in the silver business alone until his 
death in 1915. At that time his son, Harry 
F., who had been with him since 1888, suc- 
ceeded to the business, which he has con- 
tinued under the old name and now has 
associated with him his brother and John 
R. Le Count, who has been with the con- 
cern since 1889. 

Mr. Johnson, the founder, as a boy, was 
employed in the plating shop operated at 
60 John St., run by J. A. Babcock & Co., 
and in this way came into the silver- 
plated business as a practical man. He be- 
came agent later for the Middletown Plate 
Co. and developed a business covering all 
classes of silver plate and one believed to 
be the only exclusive wholesale silver- 
plate business in the country. 

John Gewehr went with Mr. Johnson in 
1869 and continued with him until 1907. 


x * * 


Samuel Eichberg, 1869 

Eichberg & Co., 1919 
THE house of Eichberg & Co. today is 
an outgrowth of the old firm of Kahn, 
Limburger & Co., the parent of many jewel- 
ry concerns. The members of this firm 
were James Kahn, O. H. Limburger, and 
the company was Samuel Eichberg. They 
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were importers of watches and materials 
and held a prominent place in the trade. 
Samuel Eichberg withdrew in 1865 and 
started the business that has since borne 
his name, first in the yatch line and then 
in the diamond trade. For years Mr. Eich- 
berg was prominent in the watch industry, 
which was the principal end of his business 
until the early ’80s. He went in the dia- 
mond business by himself in 1872, owing 
to the fact that he had helped out an Eng- 
lish dealer in disposing of goods which had 
been stolen from him and breughi over to 
this country. This resulted in other goods 
being sent to him, and Mr. Eichberg de- 
veloped a diamond business that became 
even greater than that of his watch trade. 


THE 
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landt St., where his son, J. G. C. Cottier, 
was born 71 years ago. Mr. Cottier made 
a name for himself by his skill as a lapidist 
and developed a precious stone business 
which he continued at 171 Broadway from 
1857 until 1893. Then the concern moved 
in 1894 to 14 Maiden Lane, where it re- 
mained until 1898, when the business moved 
to 65 Nassau St., where it has remained 
ever since. 
*K * K 


James H. Dederick & Co., 1869 
J. H. Dederick’s Sons, 1919 
NE of the few houses in Maiden Lane 
that can trace its history back in the 
one family for nearly 75 years through two 
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Wiggers & Froelick, 1869 
Wiggers & Froelick, 1919 


THERE i is only one concern in the New 

York jewelry trade today which man- 
ufactures jewelers’ trays that has been 
identified with the industry for a period of 
50 years. That concern is Wiggers & Froe- 
lick now located at 8 Dutch St. In the 
years that this business has been in exist- 
ence there have been many changes in the 
manufacturing of jewelry cases, as today 
the work which Wiggers & Froelick do for 
the trade is practical trays and sample 
cases. The present members of the con- 
cern have branched out and are now mak- 
ing trays and sample cases for practically 
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Associated with Mr. Eichberg from his 
start was Simon Sichel, and when Mr. Eich- 
berg died, Nov. 21, 1901, Mr. Sichel, as his 
executor, sold the watch end of the busi- 
ness to Mr. Ejichberg’s nephew, Samuel 
Stern, and bought out and developed the 
diamond end of the business, taking in 
partnership Fred L. Martin and Benjamin 
Eichberg, son of the deceased. 

The house which had been originally at 
12 Maiden Lane was at 39 Maiden Lane 
at the time of Mr. Eichberg’s death. The 
new establishment having gone in exclu- 
sively for diamonds moved the business to 
65 Nassau St.. where under the name of 
Eichberg & Co. the concern has developed 
steadily and conservatively until now it is 
one of the leaders of the diamond trade. 
It started in the diamond cutting business 
five years ago, in which it has taken an 
equally prominent place. 

Mr. Sichel remains at the head of the 
firm, the present partners being Benjamin 
Eichberg and William Hoffman. 

* * ca 
Charles Cottier, 1869 
C. Cottier & Son, 1919 
RACTICALLY the only precious stone 
and lapidary firm whose business has 
stood for more than half a century, is that 
of C. Cottier & Son, 65 Nassau St., and 
though founded in 1840 the business in its 
69 years of existence has been in the hands 
of but two partners, Charles Cottier and 
his son, J. G. C. Cottier. 

Charles Cottier, a practical lapidist, 
started work in New York in 1840 on Dey 
St., and later moved his business to Cort- 


generations of one family and in all that 
time occupy but one location, is J. H. De- 
derick’s Sons, assayers and refiners, at 16 
Maiden Lane. 

The house was founded in 1845 
the style of Dederick, Sears & Co., but in 
1869 was known under the style of James 
H. Dederick & Co. Mr. Dederick died in 
1896, since which time the business has been 
continued by his two sons, Frank and James 
E., under the style of J. H. Dederick’s 
Sons. 

Since 1845 the business has always been 
in the building at 16 Maiden Lane and has 
been run by the members of one family. 


under 


x * * 


R. Longman’s Sons, 1869 
R. Longman’s Sons, 1919 


HE house of R. Longman’s Sons, gold 
and silver refiners, was in business 
when THe JEWELERS’ CirCULAR and Ameri- 
can Horological Journal started and had 
been in business then for over 40 years, 
the house having been established in 1827 
by Robert Longman, who up until 1832 was 
a maker of gold leaf and dental gold, and 
in 1832 established a gold and silver smelt- 
ing works at West and Bank Sts., which he 
later removed to Brooklyn. 

From 1845 to 1864 the firm was known 
as Robert Longman & Sons, the sons be- 
ing Samuel and Charles, and the firm then 
had offices on Nassau and John Sts., where 
they have been for nearly three-quarters 
of a century, the business being now run 
by Edward Longman, the son of Samuel, at 
14 John St. 


. urer, 
* Gemuendt, 


every line where a salesman carries sam- 
ples. 

This old and well-known house was 
foimed in 1863. The late Albert Wiggers 
came to this country when 13 years of 
age The first person whom he met was 
Louis W. Froelick, whom it was destined 
that he would later become associated with 


over a long period as a business partner. 

The late Mr. Wiggers was a piano case 
maker by trade and worked at this trade 
until he entered the jewelry case manufac- 
turing business, starting as a partner of a 
Mr. Hess at 60 Nassau St., at which. loca- 
tion the business remained for a long pe- 
riod of years. After being associated with 
Mr. Hess for two years he bought out the 
latter’s interest, continuing alone until 1869, 
when he formed a partnership with Louis 
W. Froelick, who had been his friend from 
boyhood, and the two remained in business 
together until 1905, when both retired. Mr. 
Wiggers died in May, 1906, and Mr. Froe- 
lick in Sept., 1912. 

Following the retirement of Mr. Froelick 
from the business the late Albert Wiggers 
and his son, Albert Wiggers, Jr., then con- 
tinued under the old partnership name, and 
in 1906, upon the retirement of Mr. Wig- 
gers, the business was incorporated, al- 
though retaining the old firm style, Albert 
Wiggers, Jr., becoming president and treas- 
his father vice-president, and John 
secretary of the concern. In 
May, 1906, the business was moved to 8&8 
Maiden Lane and remained there for a 
period of three years, when it was moved 
to the present address at 8 Dutch St. 
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It is interesting to note that with the 
passing of time this concern, which was 
once one of the foremost manufacturers of 
jewelry cases, no longer continues that line, 
although jewelry trays for sample cases 
and for the showing of jewelry by retail 
jewelers are still continued as a general 
line of the concern’s business. 

When the war broke out there was an 
immediate demand for cases of different 
kinds needed by the Government Medical 
Supply Department, and during the war 
Wiggers & Froelick were engaged largely 
on Government contract work. 

*x* * * 


William H. Peckham & Co., 1869 
Peckham Seamless Ring Mfg. Co., 1919 


HE Peckham Seamless Ring Mfg. Co. 

has been continually in business since 

it was founded by William H. Peckham in 

1850, and in all that time it has made rings, 
and rings only. 

William H. Peckham was one of the 
pioneer manufacturers of the city and con- 
tinued the business alone for many years. 
The concern was incorporated about 1892, 
and shortly afterward the Peckham inter- 
ests were bought out by Samuel Aufhauser, 
who since 1893 has continued as president 
of the company. 

The factory has occupied various loca- 
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& Wood, which began business in 1830. 
With this house E. W. Ketcham learned 
his trade and became a partner in the firm 
of Roshore & Ketcham in 1853. In 1856, 


upon the death of John Roshore, the firm. 


was changed to Ketcham & Bro., the broth- 
er being Ebenezer P. Ketcham, and the 
house remained under this style until 1857, 
when Hugh McDougall was admitted un- 
der the general style of Ketcham Bros. & 
Co. In 1873, upon the death of Ebenezer 
P, Ketcham, the firm was changed to 
Ketcham & McDougall. 

Thimbles the house made a half and 
three-quarters of a century ago, and thim- 
bles the house makes today, primarily, al- 
though it has added an eyeglass holder for 
which it has been known for many years, 
but the business has developed from small 
to great proportions, and the fame of the 
name has spread until it has a national 
instead of a local horizon. 

In 1918 the business was incorporated, 
and for half a century the Ketcham and Mc- 
Dougall families have run the business. 
Today the directors are Francis. S. 
Ketcham and Edward W. Ketcham, sons 
of E. W. Ketcham, and Charles and Walter 
McDougall, sons of Hugh McDougall. 

Originally at 4 and 6 Liberty Pl. the 
business removed to 55 Liberty St. in 1883, 
then to 198 Broadway in 1888, to 37 Maiden 
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partnership continued until Feb., 1851, 
when Mr. Mabie retired. In Feb., 1853, he 
started in active business again under the 
name of Mabie, Knapp & Johnson, which 
firm continued until 1856, when the remain- 
ing partner consolidated with the firm of 
Smith & Todd, gold pen makers, forming 
the firm of Mabie, Smith & Co., later Ma- 
bie, Todd & Co. 

The founders of the gold pen business 
of the house were Bard Bros., who started 
in that business in 1847, failed in 1851, and 
wetfe succeeded by Smith & Todd, in whom 
J. Sprague Bard had charge of the manu- 
facturing. This firm continued until Jan., 
1856, when it consolidated with the house 
of Mabie & McGovern, forming the firm 
of Mabie, Smith & Co. Mr. Smith retired 
in Jan., 1860, and the name was changed 
to Mabie, Todd & Co., J. Sprague Bard 
still having charge of the gold pen depart- 
ment. 

In 1868 Edward Todd sold: his interest 
and went into another concern. Henry H. 
Todd and J. Sprague Bard were admitted 
as partners, and on Feb. 1, 1871, John Mc- 
Govern retired, the firm remaining all this 
time Mabie, Todd & Co. 

‘In 1873 John Mabie retired, transferring 
his interest to his sons, George W. and 
John H., and the firm name was changed 
to Mabie, Todd & Bard, the partners being 
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tions, first on John St., then for many years Lane in 1897, and in 1908 to 15 Maiden George W. Mabie, Henry H. Todd, J. 


in Liberty Alley, at 49 Maiden Lane, and 
finally at 131 Liberty St., with the office at 
45 Maiden Lane, where it has remained for 
the last 20 years. 

x ok Ox 


Ketcham Bros. & Co., 1869 

Ketcham & McDougall, 1919 
O be identified with one line and with 
that line over a century is an unusual 
position for any house, but the firm of 
Ketcham & McDougall, thimble manufac- 
turers, can justly lay claim to this distinc- 
tion, for the business which the house car- 
ries on today can be traced in direct suc- 
cession to the very early part of the 19th 

century. 

The business which is believed to have 
been founded somewhere between 1802 and 
1803 was continued under various names, 
but was developed by the house of Roshore 


Lane. 
*x* * *K 


Mabie, Todd & Co., 1869 
Mabie, Todd & Co., 1919 


HOUGH the name of this pen house 

is the same today as when THE JEWEL- 

ERS’ CIRCULAR and the American Horologi- 

cal Journal first saw the light, the concern 

has gone through many changes both in 
name and partners. 

One of the oldest houses of its kind in 
the country, it has two roots, one which 
goes back to the foundation of the pencil 
business and. the other to the foundation of 
the gold pen business, both of which are 
combined in the present firm. 

The founder of the pencil case and holder 
department, John Mabie, started in busi- 
ness Oct. 25, 1843, with three other men 
under the name of Rauch & Co., which co- 


Sprague Bard and John H. Mabie, J. 
Sprague Bard having complete charge and 
management of the gold pen department 
and John H. Mabie being in charge of the 
pencil department. From time to time, 
George W. Mabie bought the interests in 
the business of his partners until he was 
the sole owner. The name remained until 
1907, when the firm was incorporated un- 
der the name of Mabie, Todd & Co. 

It opened its first foreign branch in 
London in 1884 and later branches in 
Brussels, Zurich, Johannesburg, Sydney 
and Toronto. 

* * ad 


Aikin, Lambert & Co., 1869 
Aikin, Lambert Co., 1919 
HE house of Aikin, Lambert Co., manu- 


facturers of gold pencils and of the 
“Mercantile” fountain pen is a well-known 
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one, and though no longer owned and con- 
trolled by the interests which founded it, 
still continues in business under the old 
name at 10 Cortlandt St. 

The business was started in 1862 at 14 
Maiden Lane by the house of Valentine & 
Aikin, of which James C. Aikin was a 
partner. In March, 1864, this house was 
succeeded by J. C. Aikin & Co., H. A. Lam- 
bert being the company, and in 1867, when 
J. B. Shea, the gold pen manufacturer, 
entered, the firm of Aikin, Lambert & Co. 
was formed, the business being incorpo- 
rated under that style some years later. 

For many years Mr. Aikin remained the 
president, Mr. Shea the vice-president, and 
Mr. Lambert the treasurer, with James C. 
Wakefield the secretary. The house had a 
double business, one in manufacturing pens 
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ford & Co., the name which the business 
has always retained. ' 

In 1874, Mr. Alford bought out Mr. 
Richardson’s interest, continuing without 
change, and in 1880 F. G. Thornbury be- 
came a partner. The business was contin- 
ued as a partnership until 1891, at which 
time it was incorporated under New York 
laws, the old partnership title being re- 
tained, Mr. Alford becoming the president 
and Mr. Thornbury the vice-president and 
treasurer. Mr. Thornbury retired in 1893, 
and in the meantime all other interests had 
been bought out, so that Mr. Alford per- 
sonally then took entire control of the con- 
cern, at which time he took in his son, J. 
Warren Alford, who was elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, a position which he 
still holds, father and son remaining in 
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industries of the trade. Then the firm did 
business under the firm name of Larter, 
Elcox & Co., the members being F. H. Lar- 
ter, his sister, Mrs. Elcox, and widow of 
the deceased, with William H. Jones and 
T. M. Woodland, who later withdrew to 
form the firm of Jones & Woodland in 
Newark. 

At this time, 1895, the personnel of the 
firm was again changed, F. H. Larter re- 
maining at the head with his sister, Mrs. 
Elcox, and three of the second generation 
were admitted, William D. Elcox, Harry 
C. Larter and Halsey M. Larter. 

The business continued under the same 
style for 10 years. In 1905 the Elcox 
interests were purchased and the firm of 
Larter & Sons formed, the partners being 
Frederick H. Larter and his sons, Halsey 
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and pencils, and the other a wholesale 
watch, jewelry and diamond business. The 
latter business was separated and sold to 
the Aikin, Lambert Jewelry Co., which for 
many years continued it at 19 Maiden Lane, 
the same quarters as Aikin, Lambert & Co. 
The jewelry end was later sold to the Ilgen 
& Wakefield Co., by whom it is conducted 
today at 14 Maiden Lane. 

Although the pen and pencil business 
has been continued, the financial interests 
have changed hands, and now a wholesale 
and retail establishment is conducted at 10 
Cortlandt St. 

The concern in its early history was lo- 
cated at various sites in Maiden Lane un- 
til its removal across Broadway to Cort- 


landt St. 
x *k x 


C. G. Alford & Co., 1869 
C. G. Alford & Co., 1919 


HE characteristic of the house oi C. G. 
Alford & Co. is the fact that for 50 
years it has remained as it started, a whole- 
sale jewelry concern and in all that time 
has been directed by the one head, Charles 
G. Alford, who originally started in busi- 
ness in Fulton St. in 1868. The following 
year, 1869, which saw the birth of the first 
jewelry journal, Mr. Alford moved to 18] 
Broadway and engaged in the wholesale 
watch and jewelry lines exclusively, and 
in that year took as a partner James B. 
Richardson, the firm becoming C. G. Al- 


sole control of the affairs of the house. 

The business, which was located at 181 
Broadway in 1869, later removed, respec- 
tively, to 10 Maiden Lane, 11 Maiden Lane, 
183 Broadway, 200 Broadway, and then to 
195 Broadway. About 19 years ago it was 
removed to its present location, 192 Broad- 
way, where it has since occupied the sixth 
floor of the building. 

* *k * 


H. Elcox & Co., 1869 
Larter & Sons, 1919 


PROOF of the proverb that “great oaks 

from little acorns grow,” is seen in the 
development of the business of the great 
Larter house from the small ring business 
run under the name of H. Elcox & Co. in 
1869, when the jewelry trade first had a 
paper of its own. The house goes back five 
years beyond this tc 1865, when the firm of 
Davis & Elcox, composed of G. W. Davis 
and Henry Elcox, was started at Newark, 
N. J., but later the house of H. Elcox & 
Co. was doing business in New York on 
Maiden Lane in the old Hays building, the 
partners being Henry Elcox and _ his 
brother-in-law, F. H. Larter, and Horace 
Bedell. 

Gradually the business grew, the manu- 
facturing end being looked after by the 
senior partner and the business end by Mr. 
Larter, until at the time of Mr. Elcox’s 
death, in 1890, it held a leading place not 
only in the ring but in the men’s jewelry 
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M. and Harry C. Larter, in whose hands 
it has remained ever since. 

Originally simply a ring concern the 
partners developed on other lines until they 
became specialists in men’s jewelry and 
obtained a reputation throughout the trade. 
More recently they have developed still 
further, taking over the general jewelry 
line made by Barry & Co., at one time a 
subsidiary concern. 

The factory of the concern has always 
been in Newark, and its New York office 
practically always at the present address, 
21-23 Maiden Lane, the house having been 
tenants of the old Hays building at that 
address, then for a short time in the 
Knapp building and back in the present 
Hays building as soon as the structure was 
finished in the early 90’s. Here they have 
remained and now occupy almost the en- 
tire seventh floor. 

* * * 


Philip Bissinger, 1869 
Philip Bissinger & Co., 1919 


[N the name of Philip Bissinger & Co., 14 

John St., the house still bears the name 
of the founder, who until his death, in 1900, 
was one of the oldest importers of precious 
stones in the United States. 

Philip Bissinger came to this country in 
1849, representing Theodore Lenz & Co., 
of Pforzheim for whom he established a 
branch. In 1853 he commenced business at 
13 John St., as an importer of Bohemian 
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garnet jewelry and blue enamelled jewelry, 
acting as agent for a Prague concern, and 
for 50 years he was prominent among the 
precious stone importers of the country 
until his death. Always in John St., the 
concern is today located in the Anderson 
building. 
x ok x 
John Waters’ Sons, 1869 
John Waters’ Son, 1919 


grein the refiners whose history goes 

back over a period of 50 years is the 
concern of John Waters’ Son, refiner and 
assayer, now located at 10 Dutch St., New 
York, 

The firm of John Waters’ Sons consisted 
of William C. Waters and Charles E. Wat- 
ers and was located at 57 Vesey St. in 
1869. In 1871 William Waters withdrew 
from the firm and Charles E. Waters con- 
tinued the business under the firm name of 
John Waters’ Son. 

In 1872 the firm changed its address to 
12 John St. and in 1874 Charles E. Waters 
formed a co-partnership with his brother, 
John P. Waters. This co-partnership was 
conducted under the name of John Waters’ 
Sons. In 1893 John P. Waters withdrew 
from the firm and Charles E. Waters con- 
tinued to carry on the business under the 
name of John Waters’ Son. In 1894 he 
moved his plant to 12 Dutch St. In 1911 
the firm moved to 10 Dutch St., where it 
is located at the present time. 

* *k x 
Barthman & Straat, 1869 
William Barthman, 1919 
ONE of the largest retail jewelry stores 
in the Maiden Lane section of lower 
New York is that which is conducted to- 
day under the style of William Barth- 
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About 1873 they began manufacturing a 
line of diamond and gold jewelry and 
built up a business with the retail jew- 
elers. This trade extended from Boston to 
Washington and as far west as St. Louis. 
The first factory was at 41 Maiden Lane. 

From there the business was moved to 
43 Maiden Lane, where it remained until 
1884. During 1882 Mr. Barthman opened 
a retail store at the corner of Broadway 
and Maiden Lane in which he was ac- 
tively interested until his death in 1914. 

Barthman & Straat dissolved partner- 
ship in 1884, Ernest A. Straat taking over 
the wholesale and manufacturing end and 
continued the business at 43 Maiden Lane, 
while Mr. Barthman took over the retail 
store at 174 Broadway which is continued 
today by his two sons, F. W. Barthman 
and H. C. Barthman. 

Sow 
Henry Harrison, 1869 
Harrison Bros., 1919 


THis business was established at 1 John 
St. in 1848 by Henry Harrison and 

was sold out to Harrison Bros. in 1886. 
The firm of Harrison Bros. engaged in 
the manufacturing business with E. W. 
Groechel, Jan. 1, 1895, and on Aug. 1, 
1896, dissolved partnership and again 
started in the wholesale business. On Jan. 
1, 1919, the business was purchased by 
Frederick L. Klein and Herman Charles. 
Maurice Harrison retired. The firm con- 
tinues to use the name of Harrison Bros. 

* * * 
Henry Ginnel, 1869 
Henry Ginnel & Co., 1919 

HE house of Henry Ginnel & Co. is 
one of the oldest importers of watch 
materials as well as in wholesale jewelry 
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Ginnel remained sole proprietor until Feb. 
1, 1883, until he admitted his son, William 
Shreve Ginnel and his son-in-law, Francis 
R. Simmons, the firm name _ becoming 
Henry Ginnel & Co. 

The founder died Dec. 19, 1895, and his 
partners bought out his interest and con- 
tinued the business under the firm name. 
In June, 1911, William S. Ginnel died and 


-the business was taken over by Francis R. 


Simmons, who later admitted to partner- 
ship his son, Henry R. Simmons, They 
continue it today under the old name. 

Several concerns came out of the old 
firm of Henry Ginnel, among its prominent 
employes being William Shreve, later of 
Shreve, Crump & Low, Boston, and Alfred 
S. Cross and Henry E. Beguelin, who sub- 
sequently founded Cross & Beguelin. 

x x * 


Bryant & Bentley, 1869 
M. B. Bryant & Co., 1919 


FoR over 60 years the name Bryant has 

been identified with rings, the present 
house of M. B. Bryant & Co. having been 
founded 61 years ago by Monroe B. Bry- 
ant, a former member of the house of E. 
Ira Richards & Co. 

Monroe Bryant and John H. Bentley 
began business at 170 Broadway, and re- 
mained in partnership until 1886, when Mr. 
Bryant was joined by James A. Smith and 
his son, William Allen Bryant, the firm of 
M. B. Bryant & Co. being formed which 
has continued until this day. The house was 
then at 12 Maiden Lane and later removed 
to 10 Maiden Lane, and finally 7 Maiden 
Lane, where the office has been for many 
years. 

The factory was for 30 years in Newark, 
but for the past 32 years in New York. 
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man, 174 Broadway, at the corner of 
Maiden Lane. 

This house was organized about 1863, 
after the late William Barthman had been 
discharged from the Union Army, in which 
he had served during a period of the 
war. At that time he formed a partner- 
ship with E. A. Straat and for a few 
years they did a business as repairers of 
jewelry and order work for the general re- 
tail trade. Later on they manufactured 


a line of oxidized silver jewelry, Mr. 
Barthman 


travelling for the concern. 





lines. Its founder, Henry Ginnel, a Swiss, 
came to New York in 1839 having joined 
Fred Grosclaude, a watch importer then 
of 48 Maiden Lane, whose business he 
eventually purchased in 1847. Mr. Ginnel 
extended his business which covered 
watches, watch tools and materials from 
time to time until it became one of the 
great wholesale establishments of the caun- 
try. He transferred it to 31 Maiden Lane 
in 1861, at which address it remained until 
1909, when it moved to the Silversmiths 
building, where it is now conducted. Mr. 
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Monroe Bryant died in August, 1907, and 
Major William A. Bryant, the son, passed 
away last August. The firm is continued 
today by James A. Smith and the estate of 
Major Bryant. The factory of the concern 
is now at 29 Gold St. 


x * x 


George O. Street & Son, 1869 
George O. Street & Sons, 1919 
ONE of the oldest manufacturing jewelry 

concerns in business today in New 
Street 


York is that of George O. 
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& Sons, now located at 2 Maiden 
Lane. This concern was established 
in 1837 by George O. Street, and 


50 years ago was located at 15 John St., 
the firm consisting of George O. Street and 
his son, George W. Street, where rings, 
breast pins, earrings, sleeve buttons and 
Masonic goods were manufactured. 

In 1880 H. Louis Street, who started to 
learn the trade in 1873, was admitted to 
partnership and the firm name was changed 
to George O. Street & Sons. At that time 
the principal goods manufactured were 
stone rings, brooches, earrings, cameo 
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J. Hamerschlag, 1869 
J. Hamerschlag & Sons, 1919 


NOTHER concern that has been en- 
gaged in the gold and silver refining 
business in New York city for a long span 
of years, dating back to beyond a period 
of 50 years, is that of J. Hamerschlag & 
Sons, now located at 129 Park Row, New 
York. This business at the present time 
is being conducted by A. Liebeskind, a son- 
in-law of the founder, J. Hamerschlag, who 
engaged in the gold and silver refining 
business in New York in 1854 at 129 Park 
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goods, fobs and fob seals. The firm began 
making gold signet rings in 1891. 

George O. Street retired from the part- 
nership in 1892 and in the same year George 
Acosta Street, a grandson of George O. 
Street, was admitted to the firm. In 1898 
the business was moved to 24 John St. 
and from there to 35 Maiden Lane in 1907. 
The present quarters at Maiden Lane and 
Broadway were occupied in 1912. 

Since 1913 the firm members have been 
H. Lewis Street and George Acosta Street. 


Row, trading at that time under the name 
of J. Hamerschlag. 

In 1878 Mr. Liebeskind became asso- 
ciated in the business and the style was 
changed to J. Hamerschlag & Sons. I. 
Hamerschlag, son of J. Hamerschlag, the 
founder of the business, is at the present 
time superintendent of the factory. 

This concern is one of the oldest that 
is engaged in the gold and silver refining 
business in the Metropolis. It has always 


occupied the quarters at 129 Park Row. 
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The business at present is owned and con- 
ducted by A. Liebeskind. 


* * * 
John Bliss & Co., 1869 
John Bliss & Co., 1919 


THE house of John Bliss & Co., marine 

chronometers and nautical instruments, 
was established in October, 1835, by John 
Bliss and Frederick Creighton, trading un- 
der the firm name of Bliss & Creighton at 
42 Fulton St. Many chronometers bearing 
this firm name are in existence at the pres- 
ent time. 

In 1853 Mr. Creighton retired from the 
firm and John Bliss admitted his son into 
the partnership under the firm name of 
John Bliss & Son. This firm name con- 
tinued until 1857, when the older John Bliss 
died. His son then took his brother Sam- 
uel W. Bliss into partnership under the 
firm style of John Bliss & Co. In 1864 
Samuel Bliss retired from the firm and a 
younger brother, George H. Bliss, was 
taken into the firm under the same name. 
This partnership lasted until 1897, when 
George died. 

At this time John Bliss took his son, 
John L. Bliss, as a partner, and continued 
the business under the name of John Bliss 
& Co. until 1903, when he died. Since that 
time John L. Bliss has continued the busi- 
ness as an individual under the name of 
John Bliss & Co. 

From 1835 until 1855 the business was 
located at 40 and 42 Fulton St. It was then 
moved to 26 Burling Slip, where it re- 
mained until 1867, when quarters at 66 
South St. were taken. Between 1871 and 
1881 the business was conducted at 110 
Wall St. and from that time until the pres- 
ent at 128 Front St. 


kok Ok 
Carter, Howkins & Dodd, 1869 
Carter, Gough & Co., 1919 


uk house of Carter, Gough & Co., man- 

ufacturing jewelers of 15 Maiden Lane 
and Newark, N. J., is one of the oldest 
jewelry concerns of the country. The busi- 
ness was founded Nov. 1, 1841, by Aaron 
Carter, who, having previously been em- 
ployed by the old firm of Taylor & Bald- 
win and D. Colton, Jr., pioneer manufac- 
turers of Newark, embarked in business 
with Michael Doremus and A. Pennington 
under the style of Pennington, Carter & 
Doremus in Newark. Mr. Pennington with- 
drew within two years and the firm of 
Carter & Doremus succeeded until 1844, 
when Mr. Carter took over the business 
under his own name and later was joined 
by A. C. Beam in the firm of A. Carter, 
Jr., & Co. 

From that time on the firm continued 
to prosper and although the names of the 
various partners changed as new blood was 
infused into the business, Aaron Carter re- 
mained at the head of the concern until 
his death in February, 1902. 

The history of the men who have gradu- 
ated from the Carter firm will be found in 
an examination of the various firm styles 
under which the business has been con- 
ducted, viz., A. Carter, Jr., 1841 to 1845, 
then changed to A. Carter, Jr., & Co., who 
were succeeded in 1847 by Carter, Beam & 
Pierson, which was in turn succeeded by 
Carter & Pierson in 1848. Its later styles 
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were: Carter, Pierson & Hale, who suc- 
ceeded in 1853; Carter, Hale & Co, from 
1856 ;Carter, Howkins & Dodd, from 1867; 
Carter, Howkins & Sloan from 1875; Car- 
ter, Sloan & Co., from 1881; Carter, Hast- 
ings & Howe, from 1896; Carter, Howe & 
Co., from 1902; and the present firm of 
Carter, Gough & Co., from Jan. 1, 1915, 
the members of which are now William T. 
Carter, William T. Gough, H. L. Farrow, 
F. W. Stanbrough and J. Nelson Carter. 


*x* * * 


Thomas Kirkpatrick, 1869 
T. Kirkpatrick & Co., 1919 
oP HE house of T. Kirkpatrick & Co., 
jewelers at 624 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has the honor of being included among the 
retail jewelry houses in the metropolis 
which can look back over a span of 50 
years in business. 

This business was conducted as a private 
firm under the title,of Thomas Kirkpatrick 
until 1905, when a corporation was formed 
under the name of the Kirkpatrick Co. 
After the death of Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
Dec. 27, 1906, the title was changed to T. 
Kirkpatrick & Co. The business is con- 
trolled by the Kirkpatrick family. 

The moves which this concern has made 
in the past 50 years are indicative of the 
tendency of retail business houses to move 
uptown. From 1860 to 1870 the location 
was at 305 Broadway at the corner of 
Duane St.; from 1870 to 1883 the firm was 
at 889 Broadway, corner of 19th St.; from 
1883 to 1896 the address was 941 Broad- 
way, corner of 22nd St.; from 1896 to 1916 
the business was conducted at 334 Fifth 
Ave., and since 1916 the headquarters have 
been at 624 Fifth Ave. 


* * 


Charles W. Shumann, 1869 
Schumann’s Sons, 1919 


F tabcteder som concern which has the dis- 
tinction for having been in business 
for over a period of more than 50 years is 
that of Schumann’s Sons. This firm was es- 
tablished in 1860 by C. W. Schumann, Sr., 
when he returned from the gold fields of 
California. He was a practical chronome- 
ter maker and taught his two sons, Charles 
W., Jr., and George H. Schumann, to be- 
come practical watchmakers, and_ they 
opened a store at 42-44 Nassau St. 

In 1889 a store at 860 Broadway was 
opened and his two sons, Charles W., Jr., 
and George H. Schumann, were admitted. 
After awhile in John St. the business was 
moved to 907 Broadway, where it remained 
until 1910, when the premises at 716 Fifth 
Ave., were leased. This concern was a 
pioneer in the further uptown movement 
of business and is today located at 2 W. 
56th St. 

The senior member died in 1902, and by 
his will his two sons came practically into 
his entire estate. The business continued 
under Schumann’s Sons until 1913, when 
George W. Schumann died. His estate 
continued an interest in the business until 
1916, when Charles W. Schumann, Jr., and 
W. Henry Schumann, sons of Charles W. 
Schumann, purchased the interest of the 
estate. of George W. Schumann and in- 
corporated the business under the laws of 
New York State as Schumann’s Sons. 
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W. S. Hicks, 1869 
Wm. S. Hicks Sons, 1919 


NE of the oldest gold pencil manufac- 
turing concerns in the Metropolitan 
district is that of the.Wm. S. Hicks Sons, 
235: Greenwich St. This business dates 
back, as far as records are available, to 
the time of one Jesse S. Brown. 

A record now in possession of the pres- 
ent members of the concern shows that on 
May 23, 1837, William S. Hicks became 
an apprentice in the employ of Mr. Brown. 
At the same time two other men, R. J. 
Larcombe and Henry Mitchell, became as- 
sociated with Mr. Brown, and in time the 
firm became Hicks, Larcombe & Mitchell. 
In 1848 William S. Hicks became the sole 
owner. He continued business, admitting 
his sons, and in 1890 he died. At that 
time the firm name was changed to Wm. 
S. Hicks Sons. 

The business was then taken up and car- 
ried on by Edward D. and William M. 
Hicks. In 1908 William M. Hicks died 
and the business was continued by Edward 
D. Hicks, and in 1917 he took in his son, 
William M. Hicks. 

For about 20 years the business was con- 
ducted at 20 Maiden Lane. It was then 
moved to 235 Greenwich St. A London 
office was opened in 1865, and a Paris of- 
fice about 1875. 

* * * 
Louis Strasburger & Co., 1869 

Bayer, Pretzfelder & Mills, Inc., 1919 


THE old firm of Louis Strasburger & 

Co., which was later succeeded by Louis 
Strasburger’s Son & Co. and by the watch 
importing house of Byron L. Strasburger 
& Co., is now represented by the house of 
Bayer-Pretzfelder & Mills, Inc., located at 
15 Maiden Lane, of which B. L. Stras- 
burger is the vice-president. 

The original house was located at 11 
Maiden Lane and was composed of Louis 
Strasburger and Charles Adler. They were 
importers of watches and diamonds. In 
1873 they bought out a firm which at that 
time was the largest importing watch house 
in the city—that of Chas. Rubens & Co— 
and the offices, between 1873 and 1877, were 
located at 11 Maiden Lane and later at 25 
Maiden Lane. In 1876 the business was 
moved to 15 Maiden Lane. 

In 1886 the watch importing business of 
the firm was disposed of to Byron L. Stras- 
burger, and the old house continued in the 
diamond importing business only, at 15 
Maiden Lane, under the style of Louis 
Strasburger & Co. and Louis Strasburger’s 
Son & Co. In 1905 the business was re- 
moved to 170 Broadway, where it remained 
until 1910, and then removed to 345 Fifth 
Ave. The business was continued there 
until the liquidation of the firm caused by 
the death of Alvin L. Strasburger in 1914. 

The watch importing house of Byron L. 
Strasburger & Co., which began business 
on April 30, 1886, and which succeeded to 
that part of the old business which apper- 
tained to watches, was located at 15 Maiden 
Lane from 1886 to 1890; from 1890 to 1893 
the business was conducted at 31 Maiden 
Lane; from 1893 to 1908 at 17 Maiden Lane. 
From 1908 until 1913 the offices were at 56 
Maiden Lane. After that time the head- 
quarters were at 15 Maiden Lane. The 
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business was taken over by the new cor- 
poration two months ago. 
*x* * * 


Felix Bros., 1869 
N. J. Felix & Sons, 1919 

fee old watch case manufacturing con- 

cern founded by Numa J. Felix at 75 
Nassau St. in 1865, is still being run with 
Mr. Felix at the head, the style at present 
being N. J. Felix & Sons, with offices at 
50-56 John St. 

After starting in business just at the 
end of the Civil War, Mr. Felix. con- 
tinued alone for a while and then was 
joined by his brother, and the firm being 
Felix & Bros. at the time the first jewelry 
paper appeared and the house being then 
at 81 Nassau St. The business has occu- 
pied various locations in the jewelry trade 
at different dates, being at 71 Nassau St. 
17 John St., 12 John St. 18 John St. 45 
Maiden Lane, and finally 50 John St. 

Numa Felix was alone during most 
of his career, but in 1909 admitted his 
sons, George N. and Clifford L., under the 
present style. The house today confines 
itself largely to special order work and 
general repairing of watch cases, but also 
carries a line of jewelers’ supplies and 
watch materials. 

* ok x 


Taylor, Olmstead & Co., 1869 
Geo. Carrington Taylor, 1919 


T= old firm of Taylor & Bro., composed 

of Ezra C. Reed, James R. Taylor, and 
Daniel H. Wickham, was known as Taylor, 
Olmstead & Co. when THe Jewe ers’ Cir- 
CULAR Started in business, then Thomas 
Taylor, Olmstead & Taylor, and later Tay- 
lor & Bro. The firm has a direct descend- 
ant in George Carrington Taylor, a mem- 
ber of Reed, Taylor & Co., who is now in 
business, a dealer in precious stones at 


14 John St. 
* *k * 


Spencer Optical Co., 1869 
Spencer Optical Co., 1919 


| ihe years ago the Spencer Optical Co. 

was iucorporated. John S, Spencer be- 
came secretary and treasurer. Prior to 
this time Mr. Spencer had been in the em- 
ploy of his brother’s firm, James E. Spencer 
& Co., which was established as manufac- 
turers of optical goods in 1858 at New 
Haven, Conn. When 19 years of age John 
S. Spencer qualified as a finished workman 
and took a position as a traveling salesman 
with his brother’s house. After six years 
he was admitted to the firm, at which time 
the incorporation occurred. 

In the old days this pioneer firm in the 
manufacture of optical goods devoted prac- 
tically all of its attention to the produc- 
tion of solid gold and silver merchandise. 
The members of the firm, however, were 
foresighted enough to recognize possibili- 
ties in the industry, and it was to John S. 
Spencer’s inventive ability that many of 
the new materials and the labor-saving ma- 
chines now used in the manufacture of op- 
tical goods are due. 

The business developed, and in a few 
years Mr. Spencer moved the business to 
Mount Kisco, N. Y., from which plant the 
company turned out the largest optical ex- 
hibit at the great Centennial Exposition 
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held in Philadelphia in 1876. Mr. Spencer 
had entire charge of this exhibit. 

Under Mr. Spencer’s management the 
business of the house increased rapidly and 
he soon became president of the concern. 
He, however, found time to continue his 
experiments and obtained in all 21 patents. 
Many of Mr. Spencer’s inventions were 
also patented in European countries, as 
well as in the United States. 

In 1892 he made a tour of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Switzerland in the 
interest of the house, and in 1895 he made 
another visit to these countries. In 1900 
an exhibit was made of the concern’s prod- 
uct at the Paris Exposition. In 1901 an 
exhibit was also made at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. 

The Spencer Optical Co., of which Mr. 
Spencer is president, is now doing a busi- 
ness in domestic and export trade at 5 and 
7 Maiden Lane. The business has been 
established for 60 years. 


Be + 


Louis Bornemann, 1869 

Louis Bornemann’s Sons, 1919 
THE firm of Louis Bornemann’s Sons, 

makers of diamond jewelry, 106 Fulton 
St., is among the concerns which date back 
for a period of 50 years or more. Louis 
Bornemann started in business in 1857 at 
the corner of Cortlandt St. and Broadway, 
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in the building then known as the Gilsey 
building, which was later called the Bene- 
dict building, 

He remained there 24 years, and when 
the building was cut up into smaller of- 
fices, new quarters had to be secured. The 
business was then moved to 19 John St., 
where it remained for 12 years. Desiring 
larger quarters the firm moved to 106 Ful- 
ton St., the present location. 

Louis Bornemann died Nov. 8, 1901, and 
the business was succeeded to by his two 
sons, Charles A. and Henry Bornemann, 
who had been associated with their father 
for 40 and 36 years, respectively. The firm 
has continued to make fine diamond jewelry 
and to handle the finest quality of precious 
stones. This concern is among those which 
have been subscribers to THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR since it was first published. 


xk * x 


L. & M. Kahn, 1869 
L. & M. Kahn & Co., 1919 

OUIS KAHN, the head of this business, 
has been actively engaged in the diamond 
and jewelry trade for nearly 60 years. Em- 
ploved first in the house of Kahn, Lim- 
burger & Co., in which his brother, James 
Kahn was a partner, he served there from 
1861-63, at which time he went in business 
for himself. Three years later he took 
over the business of Kahn, Limburger & 
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Co. and continued it under his own name 
until 1869, and then admitted his brother, 
Moses, and the firm name was changed to 
L. & M. Kahn. The firm continued under 
this style until 1881. In that year Samuel 
H. Levy, who had been connected with the 
firm for a number of years, was admitted 
to partnership and the style of the house 
changed to L. & M. Kahn & Co. 

Moses Kahn died in 1910, and the fol- 
lowing year, 1911, five members were ad- 
mitted into the concern—Mr. Kahn’s two 
sons, Albert L. and Walter N., Louis H. 
Nordlinger, Alfred Lowenthal and Nor- 
bert Gunzberger. 

In 1915 the business was taken over by 
Mr. Kahn and his sons, Albert L. and Wal- 
ter N., who today constitute the partner- 
ship. 

Originally the house carried a general 
line, acting as importers and wholesale 
dealers in watches and jewelry, precious 
and semi-precious stones, as well as dia- 
monds. About 30 years ago the semi- 
precious stone business was sold to M. D. 
Rothschild, and in 1891 the watch business 
was sold to Manasseh Levy, and the firm 
discontinued all other lines but diamonds, 
devoting their entire efforts to the importa- 
tion of these gems. In 1896 a cutting estab- 
lishment was started, since which time the 
house has been both importers and cutters 
of these gems. 
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Joseph Fahys, 1869 
Joseph Fahys & Co., 1919 
HEN jewelry trade publications first 
appeared Joseph Fahys had made his 
name as a watch case maker in the jew- 
elry trade and had been established in 
business for 12 years, namely, since 1857. 

An apprentice of this country’s first 
watch case maker, Ulyses S. Savage, Mr. 
Fahys bought out the business June 1, 1857, 
continuing it under his own name and mov- 
ing the factory to the fourth floor of 75 
Nassau St., later moving the plant to Carl- 
stadt, N. J. 

For many years he made a specialty of 
silver watch cases and in 1881 took into 
partnership his son-in-law, H. F. Cook, at 
which time he incorporated his watch plant 
under the style of the Fahys Watch Case 
Co. and located it at Sag Harbor, L. I., the 
firm in New York remaining Joseph Fahys 
& Co. Six years later, in connection with 
A. N. Darling, Hayden W. Wheeler, 
Lewis A. Parsons and Henry Hays, he 
founded the Brooklyn Watch Case Co. for 
the manufacture of solid gold cases and 
retained a dominant interest in this for 
many years though he devoted his time 
principally to his own factory at Sag Har- 
bor. 

The concern later went extensively into 
the manufacture of gold-filled cases, in- 
creasing its line when the Fahys Watch 
Case Co. bought up the Brooklyn Watch 
Case Co. in 1896, and about the same time 
purchased the Alvin Mfg. Co. plant, sil- 
versmiths, both of which plants were 
moved to Sag Harbor, the corporations 
being continued as separate entities though 
owned by the Fahys interests. 

Joseph Fahys & Co., which consisted of 
Joseph Fahys and Mr. Cook until 1881, 
was augmented by George E. Fahys in 1886 
and remained the selling agents of the 
three concerns, the Fahys Watch Case Co., 
the Brooklyn Watch Case Co. and the Al- 
vin Mfg. Co. 

In 1909 the Fahys Watch Case Co.’s 
name was changed to Joseph Fahys & Co., 
of which Joseph Fahys remained the head 
until his death in December, 1915. Since 
that time the company, which is the hold- 
ing company for the other concerns, has 
been in control of George E. Fahys, as 
president, Henry F. Cook, vice president 
and treasurer, J. Fahys Cook, assistant 
treasurer, and C. W. Harman, secretary. 

While the factories of all the concerns 
have been in Sag Harbor the offices have 
always remained in New York, first on Nas- 
sau St., then at 9 Maiden Lane, then at 
38 Maiden Lane, then at 41 Maiden Lane, 
and about 20 vears ago, when the Fahys 
building at 54 Maiden Lane, running 
through to Liberty St. was built, the offices 
and salesrooms were all concentrated in 
this structure, that of the Alvin Mfg. Co. 
taking the first floor. 

x * * 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., 1869 

Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., 1919 
HE house of Peter A. Frasse & Co., 
Inc., makers of jewelers’ tools, supplies, 
etc., 417 Canal St., traces its history back 
over a period of over 102 years. The original 
founder of this concern was Henri Fred- 
eric Frasse. He came to the United States 
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from Neufchatel, Switzerland, about 1800, 
and a few years later established his own 
shop at 95 Fair St., which was afterwards 
renamed Fulton St. He began as a dealer 
in clock and clockmakers’ supplies, but also 
found time to turn out clock tools and 
watch repairing and model making. It was 
in Frasse’s shop that the working model of 
Fulton’s first steamboat was made. 

In 1816 Mr. Frasse opened a store in con- 
junction with his machine shop and car- 
ried a various stock of jewelers’ supplies. 
He also began importing fine tools. 

When the founder of the business died 
in 1849, the business passed over by his 
request tto his second son, Peter, who 
changed the title of the firm, using his own 
name instead. Peter A. continued until 
1868, when a new member came into the 
firm in the person of James M. Mont- 
gomery, and the house title became Peter 
A. Frasse & Co. In 1876 James M. Mont- 
gomery branched out for himself, and 
Charles Frederick, son of Peter A. Frasse, 
was taken into the firm, the name of which 
remained unchanged. The business in- 
creased until it was found necessary to 
tear down the old business at 95 Fulton 
St. and erect a much more commodious 
structure. 

Dating from 1885 Peter A. took less ac- 
tive interest in the business, which was 
now taken care of by his son, Charles, and 
John L. Howe. After his death, which 
occurred in 1891, the business was incor- 
porated, with John L. Howe as president 
and treasurer, Adolph E. Brion as secre- 
tary, and Charles F. Frasse, Matthew Howe, 
John L. Howe, Adolph E. Brion and Will- 
iam M. Embler as directors. In 1892 
Charles F. Frasse passed away. By 1898 
the house had outgrown its home at 95 
Fulton St. and it became necessary to seek 
larger quarters, which were found at No. 
94 in the same street. 

In 1901 James L. Howe, president, died, 
and Adolph E. Brion was elected to the 
presidency. In 1910 a site was selected at 
the northwest corner of Canal and Sullivan 
Sts., and the construction of a modern fire- 
proof building commenced. In 1914 Fred- 
erick O. Becker was elected secretary of 
the company and Lester E. Brion was 
elected assistant treasurer and a director. 

* * * 
Terhune & Edwards, 1869 
W.H. Terhune Co., Inc., 1919 


THE W. H. Terhune Co., Inc., 33 War- 
ren Sr., is included among the con- 
cerns dealing in clocks which traces its his- 
tory back to a period of over 50 years, This 
business was established in 1850 at 25 Mur- 
ray St. by Henry Terhune, who later ad- 
mitted George B. Edwards in partnership. 
The firm went through various changes of 
partnership until incorporated and is now 
conducted by H. W. Terhune Co., Inc. 
* *k * 
Julian Gallet, 1869 
Jules Racine & Co., 1919 

RUNNING back nearly a century in 

Switzerland and over 63 years in New 
York, the house of Jules Racine & Co. has 
long been known to the watch trade. The 
business was started by Julian Gallet at 
Chaux de Fonds in 1826 and he opened an 
office in New York 30 years later in 1856. 
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The firm later became Julian Gallet & Co, 
in which the founder’s nephew, Jules Ra- 
cine and Charles Perret had an interest, 
and in 1890 Mr. Racine succeeded to the 
business with Charles Perret under the 
style of Jules Racine & Co., which has 
been the name of the concern since the 
partnership was formed Oct. 24, 1890. 

Mr. Perret died in January, 1916, since 
which time Mr. Racine has carried the busi- 
ness on alone but under the old style. The 
business was for many years at 1 Maiden 
Lane, then at 180 Broadway and at 37 
Maiden Lane ever since the Lorsch build- 
ing was erected. 

* * * 
Crouch & Fitzgerald, 1869 
Crouch & Fitzgerald, 1919 
HE house of Crouch & Fitzgerald, 
manufacturers of jewelers’ trunks, 
sample cases, etc., are 30 years older than 
THE JEWELERS’ CircuLar, for the founders, 
George Crouch and Andrew Fitzgerald, 
started in business in 1839. Mr. Fitzgerald 
died 40 years later and W. S. Gilmore and 
E. W. Crouch were admitted into the part- 
nership. Four years later John D, Crouch 
was also admitted and later the concern 
was incorporated. W. S. Gilmore, who be- 
came president in 1902, is still the active 
head of the corporation. George F. Gil- 
more, John A. Williams and Arthur Gil- 
more are the other officers. 

The first factory of the concern was lo- 
cated on Mott St. and the store at 1 Maiden 
Lane, where it remained until 1879. It was 
next removed to 1 Cortlandt St. and sub- 
sequently to 161 Broadway. The present 
location, 77 Broadway, has been occupied 
since 1905, and is the property of the cor- 
poration, 

Meanwhile other stores were established 
uptown, first at 556 Broadway and 723 Sixth 
Ave. and at 154 Fifth Ave. The present 
uptown branch is at 14 W. 40th St. 

While THe Jewerers’ Circutar is cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary this house is 
celebrating its 80th, with no change in name 
and practically none in the policy that made 
its founders “official” trunk makers to the 
jewelers. 

* * * 

D. Untermeyer & Co., 1869 
Untermeyer, Robbins & Co., and Charles 
Keiler & Co., 1919 
THs business is an off-shoot of the old 

firm of Freund, Keller & Co. and was 
founded by Alexander C. Keller, a former 
partner of that firm, who with David Un- 
termeyer in 1870 started the business of 
Keller & Untermeyer in New York as a 
general jobbing concern. The second part- 
ner had been in charge of the Chicago 
branch of the old concern, which was then 
= under the style of D. Untermeyer & 

O. 

Messrs. Keller & Untermeyer, the first 
partners, later admitted Henry Untermeyer 
and Samuel Aufhauser to an interest in 
the business, but upon the death of Alex- 
ander Keller in 1873, these two became 
general partners and the house continued 
under the old style, developing one of the 
leading jobbing jewelry businesses of the 
country. Samuel Aufhauser later retired. 
Emanuel Untermeyer was admitted’ in-1881. 

In addition to importing diamonds and 
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watches, the house, in 1880, established a 
watch case factory of its own, doing busi- 
ness as the Keller & Untermeyer Mfg. Co., 
which made a specialty of diamond-deco- 
rated watch cases, and five years later it 
also entered the jewelry manufacturing 
field under the style of Charles Keller & 
Co., first taking the output of Charles 
Schuetz & Son and eventually consolidating 
that business with its own. 

The business was carried on as a part- 
nership by the old members, and, in addi- 
tion, Charles S. Untermeyer was admitted 
to the concern in 1892 and retired in 
1915. David Untermeyer died in 1900, 
and the following year the business of 
the Keller & Untermeyer Mig. Co. was 
liquidated, but the partners continued, 
and in 1902 the  Untermeyer-Robbins 
Co. was founded by Henry, Emanuel and 
Charles S. Untermeyer, who formed the 
corporation with Meyer L. Robbins. 

Both the business of Charles Keller & 
Co. and of the Untermeyer-Robbins Co. 
have continued along the same lines as 
those on which they originally were found- 
ed, and are today among the leading manu- 
facturers of gold jewelry and rings. The 
sons of Henry Untermeyer, Melville, who 
entered the business in 1896, and Walter 
in 1903, as well as Louis, the son of Eman- 
uel Untermeyer, were taking an active part 
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in the management of the business, and 
after the deaths of their fathers occupied 
their respective positions. 

The offices of both firms at the present 
time are: Meyer L. Robbins, president; 
Louis Untermeyer, vice-president; Melville 
Untermeyer, treasurer ; Walter Untermeyer, 
secretary, and Martin Untermeyer, assistant 
secretary. 

x ok x 


A. Wallach & Co., 1869 
Davidson & Schwab, 1919 
present house of Davidson & 
Schwab, platinumsmiths at 126 W. 
46th St., traces its descent back over a 
half-century ago through the firms of Wal- 
lach & Schiele and A. Wallach’s Nephews, 
to the old firm of A. Wallach & Co. The 
original firms, as told in detail elsewhere, 
were chain manufacturers and was _ suc- 
ceeded by A. Wallach’s. Nephews. At that 
time, besides the chain business, the con- 
cern had a manufacturing jewelry and dia- 
mond business, which was taken over by 
Wallach & Schiele, with which Nathan 
Wallach, a nephew, and Dewitt Davidson, 
a grand nephew of the founders, were con- 
nected. When the firm of Wallach & 
Schiele went out of business, Nathan Wal- 
lach and Dewitt Davidson bought out the 
jewelry manufacturing business and con- 
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tinued under the style of Wallach & David- 
son. Mr. Davidson later bought out his 
partner and took in David Schwab, under 
the style of Davidson & Schwab, the firm 
later going in for platinum jewelry ex- 
clusively. 
x * x , 
Edward Todd & Co., 1869 
Edward Todd & Co., 1919 


HOUGH Edward Todd, from whom 
this gold pen and pencil case business 
gets its present name, formed the firm of: 
Edward Todd & Co., 1869, he had previ- 
ously been in this general line for many 
years, and the business he went into then 
was also an old one, having been founded 
by E. G. Bagley in 1843, who continued it 
until 1851. C. F. Newton succeeded to the 
business, which he continued alone until 
1859, and he in turn was succeeded by New- 
ton, Kurtz & Co., who continued for 10 
years, after which the organization known 
as Edward Todd & Co., which lasted from 
1869 to 1897, when the corporation was 
formed. 

The members of this partnership until 
1878 were Edward Todd and Joseph Mona- 
han. From 1878 to 1897 they were Edward 
Todd, Edward Todd, Jr., and Charles F, 
Freer. Owing to the deaths of Edward 
Todd, Sr., and Charles F. Freer, the busi- 
ness was incorporated, with Edward Todd, 
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Jr. as president, George E. Avery as vice- 
president, and Harry E. Avery as secre- 
tary and treasurer, and the house continued 
until the present date. 

This is another of the few firms in the 
jewelry trade that can celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the use of the same firm 


name. 
* * * 


A. Frankfield, 1869 
A. Frankfield & Co., 1919 

7 retail jewelry business of A. Frank- 

field & Co., at 38 W. 34th St, is a 
continuation of the business originally es- 
tablished by the present proprietor, Adolph 
Frankfield, in 1856. Mr. Frankfield was at 
one time prominently identified with the 
retail trade when located in 14th St., and 
he had as partners at various times his 
brother-in-law and sons. The business was 
continued extensively until about 1912. 

His last partners were his two sons, Hugo 
and Emil. Hugo withdrew in 1911 and 
Emil died in 1912. For a while the busi- 
ness was under a trusteeship, which was 
terminated, and Adolph Frankfield ‘took it 
over and is the proprietor of the same to- 
day and in active charge, though over 90 
years of age. 

* * Ox 

J. F. Fradley & Co., 1869 

J. F. Fradley & Co., 1919 
F the New York silversmiths and man- 
ufacturing jewelers, the old house of 
J. F. Fradley & Co. stands out for the con- 
tinuous use of this name for more than 
50 years, during which time it was among 
the few houses making cane and umbrella 

heads. 

The house was founded by the late J. F. 
Fradley in 1867, and the business was incor- 
porated in 1890. In 1902 Mr. Fradley re- 
tired, but the corporation continued under 
the firm name, George F. Fradley, a son of 
the founder, being president and treasurer, 
and S. W. Chappie, the secretary. 

* * x 


Kinscherf & Dellery, 1869 
Wm. Kinscherf Co., 1919 


O*’ Jan. 1, 1869, William Kinscherf 

founded the well known jewelry manu- 
facturing concern which today bears the 
name of the William Kinscherf Co. Mr. 
Kinscherf first started in business with 
Julius Dellery and six months later took 
into the concern Daniel MacMurray. The 
business was first conducted at 147 Fulton 
St., as Kinscherf & Dellery, where this old 
house engaged in the manufacture of en- 
amel and 14kt. gold jewelry. 

Three years later William Kinscherf 
bought out his partners and continued busi- 
ness alone at 18 Ann St. After about three 
years time the business was moved to 21 
Maiden Lane, where he remained for 16 
years, during which period a line of Roman 
gold jewelry was produced, and the dia- 
mond set jewelry line was inaugurated. 
When the old building was torn down the 
business was moved to 63 Maiden Lane 
and there it was located for 19 years, until 
this building was torn down when the con- 
cern was moved to its present location at 
107-109 William St. 

The business was incorporated in 1905 
as the William Kinscherf Co., William 
Kinscherf being the president and treas- 
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urer, and William Kinscherf, Jr., the sec- 
retary, who with Richard G. Kinscherf con- 
stitute the board of directors. 

William Kinscherf was born in Darm- 
stadt, Germany, on Sept. 21, 1840, and came 
to the United States in 1853. He learned 
his trade in the shop of William Ruhl, 
where he was employed for 14 years. He 
is still actively engaged in the company 
which bears his name. 

* ke x 


Whiting Manufacturing Co., 1869 

Whiting Manufacturing Co., 1919 
ROMINENT among the silversmiths to 
receive the first copies of the American 
Horological Journal and THE JEWELERS’ 
CrrcuLar was the Whiting Mfg. Co., which 
in 1869 was located at 181 Broadway, the 
factory then being at Attleboro, Mass. In 
1876 the factory was removed from Attle- 
boro to 4th St., New York, and the office 
and salesroom was then moved to the same 
address in the building at Broadway and 
4th St. formerly occupied by so many of 

the old and well known jewelry firms. 

Later, in the ’80s, the salesroom and office 
were removed to Union Square, the factory 
being retained in the 4th St. building until 
1910 when the company completed it’s new 
plant at Bridgeport, Conn., which is now 
it’s headquarters. 

In 1909 the company discontinued its re- 
tail business, which at the time was con- 
ducted at Broadway and 19th St., and es- 
tablished it’s wholesale salesroom in the 
Silversmiths building, No. 15 Maiden Lane. 

* ok * 
Waterbury Clock Co., 1869 
Waterbury Clock Co., 1919 


pue Waterbury Clock Co., although a 
concern of Waterbury, Conn., has for 
over 50 years had a New York office. In 
1869 it was at 4 Cortlandt St., and today 
it is at 137 Centre St. For many years it 
occupied offices in Cortlandt St. and Maiden 
Lane. The concern has now two com- 
panies, one in New York and one in Water- 
bury, Conn. 

The parent company was organized un- 
der Connecticut laws in 1857 and its pres- 
ent officers are Irving H. Chase, president 
and treasurer; William J. Larkin, vice- 
president; C: H. Hall, secretary, and H. B. 
Dow, assistant secretary. 

* * * 


E. S. Johnson & Co., 1869 
" E.S. Johnson & Co., 1919 


HE old gold pen manufacturing con- 
cern of E. S. Johnson & Co., which 
when the American Horological Journal 
was first published was in business under 
that name at 15 Maiden Lane and 44 Nas- 
sau St., is represented today in the house 
of the same name at 1 Maiden Lane and 
owned by D. W. Johnson. The business 
was founded by E. S. Johnson in 1848 and 
was later incorporated but Mr. Johnson 
succeeded his own company in 1897 and 
he in turn was succeeded by his sons, E. 
S. Johnson, Jr., and D. W. Johnson in 
1898. E. S. Johnson, Jr., withdrew in 
October, 1898, since which time D. W. John- 
son has continued the business without 
change of style. 
Originally manufacturing gold pens only 
the concern now is a manufacturer and 
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wholesale dealer in both gold pens and 
jewelry. 
* * * 


George W. Welsh, 1869 
George W. Welsh’s Sons, 1919 


HE concern of George W. Welsh’s 
Sons, retail jewelers at 213 Broadway, 
trace their history back to 1845, at which 
time the business was established by George 
W. Welsh and was located at that time at 
230 Greenwich St. 

The business was moved from _ its 
original home in 1851 to 244 Greenwich St., 
and later in 1872, to 253 Greenwich St. Upon 
the death of Mr. George W. Welsh, his 
son, S. Charles Welsh, succeeded to the 
business. In 1909 he admitted his two sons, 
George Welsh and S. Charles Welsh, Jr., to 
an interest, both having previously been in 
the employ of their father. Feb. 1, 1916, 
the business was moved to the present 
address. 

cd ok * 
Seth Thomas Clock Co., 1869 
Seth Thomas Clock Co., 1919 
| tog 1870 when THE JeweELers’ CircuLar be- 
gan life the Seth Thomas Clock Co, 
was selling its product in New York city. 
Its officers were then Aaron Thomas, presi- 
dent, Seth E. Thomas, secretary and treas- 
urer. Its capital stock was $105,000. The 
corporation had been organized 16 years 
before to continue the business established 
in 1813 by Seth Thomas and conducted for 
40 years by him individually. 

Since 1869 the business has had a steady 
growth The variety of goods manufac- 
tured has increased and the quality has 
been improved. The manufacture of tower 
clocks and secondary systems, of chime 
clocks and of high grade lever strike clocks 
has added entirely new departments to the 
business since 1869, 

During the late war the company was 
called upon to devote a large part of its 
facilities to producing a special marine 
clock for the U. S. Navy and the Emer- 
gency Fleet, and many instruments for the 
use of the Government and munitions 
plants. This work has been mostly com- 
pleted and the production is gradually re- 
turning to a peace basis. 

In 1914 a large new factory was added 
to its plant in Thomaston, Conn., greatly 
increasing its facilities. In the year 1913 
the company first began its advertising and 
with some interruptions due to war con- 
ditions has continued it ever since. 

During 1917-18 it suffered in company 
with most other manufacturers the diffi- 
culties of a labor shortage, a material short- 
age and the regulation by the War Indus- 
tries.Board. This year these obstacles are 
wholly or largely removed and the pros- 
pect for a greater and better business seem 
excellent. 

The company’s tactory is at Thomaston, 
Conn., and it maintains offices and show- 
rooms at 19 W. 44th St., New York; 215 
W. Randolph St., Chicago, and 140 Geary 
St., San Francisco. Of late years its sales 
policy of confining the distribution of its 
goods to the jewelry trade-has met with 


_ gratifying success. 


The present officers of the company are 
Seth E. Thomas, Jr., president (the fourth 
of the name to direct the management of 
the business) ; Mason T. Adams, vice-presi- ° 























dent and manager of production; Arthur 
S. Hamlin, secretary and treasurer. The 
factory superintendent is William A. Ar- 
mour, and the sales manager is Edwin B. 
Lapham. 

James Walker, the horological expert of 
the company, although retired from active 
business, still is connected with the cor- 
poration in an advisory capacity. He en- 
tered its service in 1865 and completed his 
50th year in 1915. Robert M. Marples, the 
representative of the company in Great 
Britain, completed his 50 years of service 
with the organization in October, 1918. He 
is still in charge of the interests of the cor- 
poration in London. 

* * ” 


George W. Pratt & Co., 1869 
Ira Goddard & Son, 1919 


[THE old wholesale house of George W. 

Pratt, now represented by Ira God- 
dard-& Son, goes back to 1861 when the 
business was founded at 22 John St. Mr. 
Pratt two years later formed the firm of 
Pratt, Lombard & Co., but on Feb. 1, 1868, 
bought out his partner and continued alone 
for one year. The same year that saw the 
first jewelry journal celebrated the admis- 
sion into the firm of Ira Goddard who had 
been with it since 1862 and bought a half 
interest. The firm became Geo. W. Pratt 
& Co., although Mr. Pratt retired from ac- 
tive business Feb. 1, 1872. 

Mr. Goddard continued under the old 
name until Feb. 1, 1893, when he bought 
out Mr. Pratt’s interest entirely and con- 
tinued it under his own name, later taking 
into partnership his son Fred L. Goddard. 

Mr. Goddard today is in years the dean 
of the jewelers in New York having passed 
his four score and eight years. Many years 
of his life have been devoted to the up- 
building of the Jewelers Safety Fund So- 
ciety and Jewelers Protective Union, of 
which he was active secretary until 1916. 
He is now honorary secretary. 

* * * 


Dodd & Hedges, 1869 
A. J. Hedges & Co., 1919 


PHE firm of A. J. Hedges & Co., now 
located at 14, John St., traces its his- 
tory back to 1866, at which time the busi- 
ness was founded by David C. Dodd and 
Andrew J. Hedges. At that time the loca- 
tion of the firm was at 9 Maiden Lane. 
The business continued under the style of 
Dodd & Hedges until Jan. 1, 1877, at which 
time Mr. Hedges obtained control of the 
business. The firm name was changed to 
A. J. Hedges & Co., Mr. Hedges having 
associated with him in the business his 
brother Wallace M. Hedges and John 
Obrig. 

About 1880 the business was moved to 6 
Maiden Lane. Mr. Obrig retired from 
the firm about 1900 and two years later Mr. 
Hedges died. Following the death of his 
father A. J. Hedges, Jr., came into the firm 
and associated with him W. M. Kaas, who 
was formerly employed by the old concern. 
The business was continued under the same 
style at 14 John St., the office having been 
moved to that address in 1900. 

Mr. Kaas died in 1916 and since that 
time A. J. Hedges has continued the busi- 
ness alone. The house makes a line of fine 
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gold jewelry and is now making a spe- 
cial feature of black mourning goods. 


* ok * 


A. C. Benedict, 1869 
A. C. Benedict & Co., 1919 

THE long established business of A. C. 

Benedict & Co., retail jewelers at 28 
Bowery, goes back to 1818 when the busi- 
ness was founded by Trowbridge Benedict. 
He retired in 1833 and was succeeded by 
Andrew C. Benedict. He subsequently ad- 
mitted W. S. Tarbell and Robert S. Fer- 
guson under the style of A. C. Benedict & 
Co. Mr. Tarbell retired in 1885 and in 
1888 A. C. Benedict died, since which time 
Robert S. Ferguson has continued alone 
without change in style. Mr. Ferguson has 
been connected with the house for about 63 
years. Its present location was the same 


100 years ago. 
*x * * 


Benedict Bros., 1869 

Benedict Bros., 1919 
ENEDICT BROS. have the distinction 
of claiming to be the oldest estab- 
lished concern conducted by one family, 
father succeeded by sons, in the United 
States. This business which is now lo- 
cated at 207 Broadway, was founded in 
1819, by Samuel W. Benedict, grandfather 
of Charles P. Benedict, vice-president of 

the present day concern. 

The store of Samuel W. Benedict was 
at Wall and William Sts. and was burned 
out in a great fire, December, 1835. Mr. 
Benedict saved all of his stock and also 
the large number of watches left with him 
for repairs, opening the next morning in 
the parlor of his house at the corner of 
Rector and Trinity Place. 

The elder Benedict admitted his two sons, 
Reed and Edwin Benedict, and in 1860 the 
elder Benedict retired from business. In 1863 
the sons removed the business from Wall 
St., where they had been with their father 
for many years, to the corner of Cortlandt 
St. and Broadway, remaining there until 
1901. In 1900 the business was incorpor- 
ated under New York State laws. They 
were at Broadway until 1912, when they 
acquired a lease of 21 years at the corner 
of Broadway and Fulton St. where the 
concern is at present located. 

Reed Benedict died Sept. 19, 1914, and 
Edwin Benedict died May 12, 1915, and the 
following officers were subsequently elected : 
J. V. Burkman, president and treasurer; 
Charles P. Benedict, vice-president, and 
Albert Bihn, secretary. Mr. Burkman is 
a son-in-law of the late Reed Benedict, 
and Mr. Bihn has been in the employ of 
the company for many years. 

* * x 


T. S. & J. D. Negus, 1869 

T. S. & J. D. Negus, 1919 

HE house of T. S. & J. D. Negus, manu- 
facturers of chronometers and nauti- 

cal instruments, who are now located at 
140 Water St., is one of the oldest con- 
cerns in that branch of the industry today. 
This business was founded in 1848 and 
the name of T. S. & J. D. Negus was 
taken in the year that the American Horo- 
logical Journal was started, in 1869. The 
business has been located at 140 Water St. 
for 45 years. Previous to that time it was 
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for many years at 100 Wall St. A thirdand 
fourth generation of the Negus family are 
still in the business. 

* * * 


Webster Mfg. Co., 1869 

E. G. Webster & Son, Inc., 1919 
THE house of E. G. Webster & Son, Inc., 

manufacturers of silver plated ware, 
622 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, began busj- 
ness in 1859, as E. G. Webster. In 1869 
the business was located at 14 Maiden 
Lane, under the style of the Webster Mfg, 
Co. In 1875 the firm name changed to E, 
G. Webster & Bro. This firm was dis- 
solved in 1884 when Frederick H. was 
taken in under the firm style of E. G, 
Webster & Son. E. G. Webster died in 
1900 and Frederick H. took over the busi- 
ness and admitted his brother, continuing 
without change of style, until June, 1914, 
when the business was incorporated as E. 
G. Webster & Son with the following offi- 
cers: Frederick H. Webster, president; 
John C. Grier, vice-president; William 
Mischler, secretary, and Robert H. Steven- 
son, treasurer. 

* * 
Frederick Berenbroick, 1869 
Frederick Berenbroick, 1919 
HE business of Frederick Berenbroick, 

silversmith, at 542 Main St., Wee- 
hawken, N. J., is one which should be in- 
cluded in the list of those houses which 
have been in existence for 85 years. This 
business was established by Frederick 
Berenbroick in 1834 at 15 John St, 
he being the pioneer maker of filigree 
in the United States. In 1858 the 
business was taken over by his nephew, 
Gottlieb Berenbroick, who besides making 
filigree made silver jewelry and small nov- 
elties at 78 Duane St. The business was 
removed from there in 1869 to Green St. 
and later to White St. and about 1879 to 
100 Wooster St. 

After the death of Gottlieb Berenbroick 
in 1889, the business was taken over 
by Berenbroick & Martin, Frederick 
3erenbroick and Max Martin, who re- 
moved in 1908 to Abingdon Square, 587 
Hudson St. Max Martin retired in 
1912, the business being continued by 
Frederick Berenbroick, who in May, 
1918, moved to the Weehawken address 
where he now manufactures reproductions 
of old Dutch, English and French silver- 
ware and does a special order business for 
jewelry and silverware houses in New York 
city. 

x * 
Lawson & Manzini, 1869 
Samuel Lawson, 1919 

HE business of Samuel Lawson, dealer 

in black onyx and coral jewelry, which 

is at present conducted by his widow, Mrs. 
Elmira Lawson, dates back to 1863, at 
which time the business was located on 
Walker St. Between 1867 and 1871 the 
name of the concern was changed to Law- 
son & Manzini and was moved to 63 Nas- 
sau St. Between 1870 and 1874 Mr. Law- 
son was in business alone at 63 Nassau St. 
but in 1874 admitted Mr. Granberry, the 
business still remaining at the same address. 

From 1877 until 1890 Mr. Lawson con- 
tinued business alone at 17 John St., mov- 
ing from there to 4 Maiden Lane. Another 
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change in the business occurred in 1890 
when the business was conducted under the 
firm style of Lawson & Van Winkle at 11 
Maiden Lane. This style continued until 
1893 when the record shows that Mr. Law- 
son was again engaged in business for him- 
self at 2 Maiden Lane, where he continued 
until 1900 at which time he moved to 19 
John St. There he remained in business 
until his death on May 11, 1915. The busi- 
ness was later removed to 71 Nassau St. 
J. A. Allendorf has been 37 years, Geo. 
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under this name for years. From 1871 un- 
til 1899 it was a partnership and in the 
latter year a corporation was formed under 
the old partnership name whose officials 
then were: H. B. Dominick, president; 
Leroy B. Haff, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Alexander Dominick, secretary. Mr, 
Haff died in the early 90s and there have 
been changes in the officers at. various 
times, although today the officers are H. B. 
Dominick, president; Gilbert L. Crowell, 
vice-president; Wm. F. McChesney, treas- 
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He then took in his two sons and the busi- 
ness at 18 John St. was known as LeRoy 
W. Fairchild & Sons until it was incorpor- 
ated in 1889 as LeRoy W. Fairchild & Co., 
the concern later for many years being at 
189 Broadway. 

In 1890 Mr. Fairchild retired but the cor- 
poration was continued by his sons, LeRoy 
C. and Harry P. until the business was 
practically wound up in 1896. At this time 
Harry P. Fairchild who had gone into 
the business with his father in 1878, start- 
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Walters, 37 years, and John Kiess, 20 years 
with the house. 
* * * 
Gale, Dominick & Haff—1869 
Dominick & Haff—1919 

THE present silversmithing firm of Dom- 

inick & Haff, justly claims to be the 
oldest silversmithing house in New York 
and with probably one exception the oldest 
in the country, because the business dates 
back near}ja century, i. e., to 1821. In 
that year ‘Wm. Gale, started in business as 
a silversmith and the house was _ later 
known under various firm styles, viz.: Gale 
& Hayden; Gale, Wood & Hughes; Wm. 
Gale; Wm. Gale & Son; Gale & Willis, 
and again Wm. Gale & Son; it remaining 
in charge of the founder and his family 
until 1866 when he was bought out by Ed- 
ward Corning. 

Afterwards the younger Gale was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Corning under the name 
Gale & Corning and in 1869 the house be- 
came Gale, Dominick & Haff. Two’ years 
later in 1871, the firm of Dominick & Haff 
succeeded and the business has been known 


urer; Harrison Hebbard, secretary. 

The house was started in Fulton St., and 
was for a number of years at the corner 
of Mercer and Broome Sts., then at Broad- 
way and Broome St., then in Bond St., 
moving from there to 860 Broadway at 
Union Square where it remained for many 
years and finally to its present location, 
543-5-7 W. 23rd St. 

* * * 
L. W. Fairchild & Co—1869 
Fairchild & Co.—1919 

i ee old gold pen house of LeRoy W. 
Fairchild, founded in 1837 under the 
style of Randall & Fairchild, has a descend- 
ant today in the house of Fairchild & Com- 
pany, manufacturers of gold pens, pencils 

and fountain pens, 30 W. 36th St. 

The original house, started at 132 Will- 
iam St., was succeeded in 1843 by LeRoy 
W. Fairchild, who conducted it under his 
own name at 110 William St., until 1867. 
From that year until 1873 it was known 
2s LeRoy W. Fairchild & Co., when Mr. 
Fairchild took over the business and con- 
tinued it under his own name until 1886, 


ing as an apprentice in his father’s fac- 
tories) bought out the plant and took over 
the trade-marks, continuing to manufacture 
the same product. He formed a corpora- 
tion in 1898 which was first known as the 
Fairchild & Johnson Co., but which was 
finally changed to the present corporation 
of Fairchild & Co. 

The officers of the company are now 
Harry P. Fairchild, president and treas- 
urer; Wm. Crittenden Adams, vice-presi- 
dent, and James C. Fairchild, secretary. 

*-* * 
Tiffany, & Co.—1869 
Tiffany & Co—1919. 


THE great house of Tiffany & Co., which 

was classified in business among the 
retail jewelers and manufacturing silver- 
smiths, when this journal started half a 
century ago, was founded as a stationery 
and fancy goods business by John B. Young 
in 1837. A few months later he was joined 
by Charles L. Tiffany, and in September, 
the firm of Tiffany & Young was founded 
at 259 Broadway, as dealers in stationery, 
fancy goods, bric-a-brac, pottery and kin- 
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dred lines. In 1841, J. L. Ellis was added 
to the firm, the name becoming Tiffany, 
Young & Eilis, and they became importers 
as well. In 1847, the house moved to 271 
Broadway, corner of Chambers St., and in 
1850 C. F. T. Reed, of Boston, was ad- 
mitted into partnership and a branch was 
started in Paris, of which Mr. Reed took 
charge under his own name. In 1853, Mr. 
Young and Mr. Ellis retired and the name 
was changed to Tiffany & Co., which it has 
retained ever since. 

A new building was erected for the con- 
cern in 1854 at 550 Broadway where it re- 
mained for 16 years, and in 1861, the ad- 
joining building was taken over. The firm 
was incorporated under New York laws 
in 1868, at which time Mr. Tiffany became 
president and treasurer; Mr. Reed, vice- 
president and secretary; Chas. T. Cook, 
superintendent and assistant treasurer, and 
Geo. McClure, vice-secretary. Mr. Cook 
succeeded Mr. Reed as vice-president in 
1865 and at about this time the firm in 
1861 started a branch at London. 

The increased growth of the business 
caused a removal to Union Square and 15th 
St. where the Tiffany building for many 
years remained the landmark. 

Charles L. Tiffany died in February, 1902, 
and was succeeded as president of the con- 
cern by Charles T. Cook, who continued 
the head of. the firm until he passed away 
in 1907. For the past 12 years, the house 
has been under the direction of John C. 
Moore, the officers and directors now 
being: John C. Moore, president; Louis 
C. Tiffany, vice-president; Charles L. Tif- 
fany, 2nd vice-president; George F. Kunz, 
third vice-president; Harry H. Treadwell, 
secretary; Louis de B. Moore, assistant 
treasurer, and E. Dimon Bird, director. 
The move from Union Square to the beau- 
tiful Tiffany building at Fifth Ave. and 36th 
St. took place in September, 1905. 


* * * 


Dennison & Co., 1869 
Dennison Mfg. Co., 1919 
aw compiling a review of the concerns in 
the jewelry and kindred trades which 
have been engaged in business for a period 
of 50 years or ‘over mention should be 
made of the Dennison Mfg. Co. This busi- 
ness was founded in 1844 by E. W. Denni- 
son, who started in business by selling paper 
boxes which were made by his father, Col. 
Aaron Dennison. The father of the founder 
of the concern was a shoemaker and he 
and his two daughters made and covered 
the boxes which the son sold. 

The first store was on Milk St., Boston, 
and was known as E. W. Dennison’s. The 
first New York branch was opened on 
Maiden Lane in 1856. The business was 
incorporated as Dennison Mfg. Co. in 1878 
and reincorporated in 1911. Stores have 
been established in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, but at the present time only four 
stores are being operated, in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. In addi- 
tion to the stores, a chain of sales offices 
over the country and in foreign parts as 
well, makes possible a very general distri- 
bution of the company’s products. 

The New York office was moved from 
Maiden Lane to 200 Broadway and from 
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there to 198 Broadway. The location at 
198 Broadway was occupied for a period of 
over 40 years after which the concern 
erected and occupied the building at 15 
John St. The uptown store was opened at 
15 West 27th St. in October, 1908, and was 
moved from 27th St. to 220 Fifth Ave. in 
1912. 

H. B. Dennison, son of the founder, suc- 
ceeded his father as president, and was 
succeeded by H. K. Dyer, who was later 
succeeded by J. F. Talbot as head of the 
business. Mr. Talbot was president but a 
short time when Charles S. Dennison, sec- 
ond son of E. W. Dennison, became the 
president. Charles S. Dennison died in 
August, 1912, and was succeeded by Frank 
E. Ewing, who was president until 1917, 
when Henry S. Dennison became president 
of the organization. 

The present officials are: Henry S. Den- 
nison, president, grandson of the founder; 
Horace Lockwood, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, vice-president; H. B. Hayden, treas- 
urer. 

* * * 
Alexander Rumrill & Co., 1869 

Marcus & Co., Inc., 1919 
HE business of Marcus & Co., retail 
jewelers at 544 Fifth Ave., New York, 
dates back well beyond 50 years. The busi- 
ness was first started as Alexander Rum- 
rill & Co., and in 1878 was succeeded by 
Jacques & Marcus, the partners being 
George B. Jacques and the late Herman 
Marcus. They continued the business un- 
der the firm style of Jacques & Marcus 
at 41 Union Square. Mr. Jacques retired 
in 1892 and the firm became Marcus & Co. 

and was located at 857 Broadway. 

The firm was incorporated in 1891 and 
the first officers were W. E. Marcus, presi- 
dent; Herman Marcus, treasurer, and Geo. 
E. Marcus, secretary. Herman Marcus died 
in 1899, and Geo. E. Marcus died a year 
and a half ago. The present officers .are 
Wm. Elder Marcus, president; Wm. E. 
Marcus, Jr., treasurer, and Chapin Marcus, 
secretary. 

* * * 


Ball, Black & Co., 1869 
Black, Starr & Frost, 1919 


THE oldest jewelry firm in this city was 

founded by Isaac Marquand in 1810. 
The store was a little shop at 166 Broad- 
way, near Maiden Lane, where Mr. Mar- 
quand was joined by one Erastus Barton, 
an Englishman who had won an enviable 
reputation in both London and New York 
as a designer of silverware and jewelry. 
Today the concern, now known as Black, 
Starr & Frost, is located at Fifth Ave. and 
48th St. 

When this business was founded James 
Madison was president of the United States. 
The war of 1812 had not begun. The popu- 
lation of New York city was about 96,000, 
or less than that of Albany of today. At 
that time the site of the old Astor House, 
which was not built until 20 years later, 
was considered uptown, being virtually in 
the suburbs of New York. “ 

In 1833 Marquand & Co. moved to larger 
quarters when Henry Ball and William 
Black were taken into the firm. In 1839 
the business was known as Ball, Tompkins 
& Black, and in 1851, upon the death of 
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Mr. Tompkins, the firm became known as 
Ball, Black & Co. In 1860 a building was 
erected at Broadway and Prince St., con- 
structed of white marble. Upon the re. 
tirement of the elder members of the fj 
Robert C. Black, son of William Black, 
took in with him as partners Cortlandt 
Starr and Aaron V. Frost, all of whom 
had been through a long period of training 
with Ball, Black & Co., and the firm be. 
came Black, Starr & Frost. 

From 1876 to 1898 the business was lo- 
cated at 251 Fifth Ave., and in 1898 the 
concern moved to 438 Fifth Ave., corner 
of 39th St., and was incorporated as Black, 
Starr & Frost in 1908. The present loca- 
tion at Fifth Ave. and 48th St. has been 
occupied since 1912. The present officers 
are: R. Clifford Black, president; William 
L. Rich, vice-president; Aaron Frost, sec- 
retary, and Witherbee Black, treasurer. 


* * * 


Ranée & Greason, 1869 
John R. Greason & Son, 1919 


THE business of John R. Greason & Co.,, 
manufacturing jewelers, 14 John St, 
dates back to Sept., 1866, when he started 
in business for himself as a manufacturer 
in the firm of Ranée & Greason. In 1871 
the firm was changed to Greason, Holmes 
& Co., which had headquarters in Newark, 
N. J. Four years later, in 1875, the firm 
was changed to Greason, Bogert & Pierce, 
which succeeded to the old house of Ar- 
thur Rumrill & Co., widely known as gold 
chain manufacturers. In 1880, Mr. Bogert 
having gone out, Mr. Greason and Clar- 
ence Pierce formed the firm of John R. 
Greason & Co. In 1890 Mr. Pierce re- 
tired, and Mr. Greason continued in busi- 
ness for himself until 1896 under the style 
of John R. Greason. At that time John R. 
Greason, Jr., was admitted, when the firm 
name was changed to John R. Greason & 
Son, which has continued ever since. 
Throughout practically his entire career 
Mr. Greason has been in the vicinity of 
John St., and for years his firm had been 
located at 182 Broadway at the corner 
of John St., in the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by Arthur Rumrill & Co., until the 
house removed to the Anderson building, 
14 John St., where it has since remained. 


*x * * 
Starr & Marcus, 1869 
Theo. B. Starr, Inc., 1919 


HE house of Theodore B. Starr, Inc., 
which is still conducted under the 


original charter, is one of the oldest in the’ 


jewelry and silver business in this country. 
The original establishment was at 18 John 
St., where the business was started in 1862. 
The firm of Starr & Marcus was founded 
in 1864 and continued at 22 John St. until 
1877 when Theo. B. Starr purchased his 
partner’s interest and removed to 206 Fifth 
Ave. on Madison Square. 

In 1907 Mr. Starr’s sons incorporated the 
business and in the Autumn of 1911 the 
beautiful building at Fifth Ave. and 47th St. 
was first occupied. Theodore B. Starr’s 
stock was purchased July 1, 1918, by the 
Reed & Barton Corp., Taunton, Mass., and 
the business is still conducted under the 
original charter. The present officers are: 
William B. H. Dowse, president and treas- 
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urer; W. R. Mitchell, assistant treasurer ; 
William O. Harrison, secretary. 
a a 
Gorham Mfg. Co., 1869 
Gorham Co., 1919 
ion history of the New York branch of 
the Gorham Mfg. Co.’s business dates 
from about 1859, when the owners opened 
a small office in Maiden lane, shortly 
after which they built, in connection with 
Messrs. G. and S. Owen, the building at 
1 and 3 Maiden lane, which was their 
first real store in New York. 

The first office remained in that loca- 
tion until 1871, when, in connection with 
other important houses in the watch and 
jewelry industry, it removed to 1 and 3 
Bond St., remaining there until the fire 
which destroyed that building in 1877. 

The office was then located at 37 Union 
Scuare, which held the salesroom for a 
period of eight years, until 1885, and then 
they were removed to the building con- 
structed for the company at the corner 
of Broadway and 19th St., where the 
quarters remained for more than 20 years 
in what was called the Gorham building. 

The growth of the New York business 
compelled a much more spacious building 
for their purposes, and in 1905 they again 
removed, this time to their present Gor- 
ham building at the corner of 5th Ave. 
and 36th St. The increase in volume 
during the half century that the com- 
pany has been represented in New York 
has been no less remarkable than that of 
the main business at Providence. For 
instance, in 1870 the concern had 17 em- 
ployes at the Maiden Lane store. Today. 
the company has 350 in the 36th St. 
store alone and 41 in the Maiden lane 
store. 

The company’s 
where. 


history appears else- 


* * x 


Buckenham, Cole & Hall, 1860 

Saunders, Meurer & Co., 1919 
HE diamond importing house of 
Saunders, Meurer & Co., goes back 
through various changes to the well 
known manufacturing jewelry house of 
Buckenham, Cole & Hall, founded about 
60 years ago. This house, which was in 
business at 10 Maiden lane when the 
American Horological Journal and The 
Jewelers’ Circular tirst made their appear- 
ance, was later removed to Bond St. and 
the partnership was changed to Bucken- 
ham, Cole & Saunders after John F. Saun- 

ders had been admitted to the firm. 

This house in turn was succeeded by 
the firm of Saunders & Ives about 1880, 
and two years later Albert Crouze, form- 
erly in the house of Randel, Baremore & 
Co., joined it under the style of Saunders, 
Ives & Co., When Messrs. Ives and 
Crouze retired about 1885 John F. Saun- 
ders continued the business alone under 
his own name. 

In the meantime the business, which 
had been first a manufacturing jewelry 
business, had developed into an exclusive 
diamond business which Mr. Saunders 
continued and which in turn was contin- 
ued by the house of Saunders, Meurer & 
Co., which succeeded to it in 1906, 
Joseph P. Meurer, of this firm, entered 
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the business as an employe of the concern 
in 1884 and has been tire directing spirit 
of the concern since the death of Mr. 
Saunders. The business is now a corpor- 
ation of which Mr. Meurer is the presi- 
dent. 
* XK 1 
William Wise, 1869 
William Wise & Son, 1919 
MONG tthe retail jewelry concerns of 

Greater New York which have been 
established for a period of 50 years or more 
is that of William Wise & Son, 10 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn. This business was estab- 
lished in 1834 by William Wise, who in 
1904 admitted his son, Alfred F. Wise, at 
which time the style became William Wise 
& Son. For a long time the business was 
located in their own building at 229 Ful- 
ton St., but was subsequently moved to the 
address on Flatbush Ave. The senior 
member of the concern died in 1913 and 
the business was continued by Alfred F. 
Wise without change of style. In 1915 the 
business was sold to J. Ernest Stern, son 
of Leopold Stern, of Stern Bros. & Co. 

a 
Hirsh & Oppenheimer, 1869 

Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, 1919 
He history of this well known house 

making a specialty of pearls and dia- 
monds goes back to 1856, when its founder, 
Seligman Oppenheimer, started in the 
jewelry trade as a dealer in watches 
and watch materials. In 1860 Selig- 
man Oppenheimer, Henry Hirsh and 
Max Freund formed the firm of 
Hirsh, Oppenheimer & Freund. Max 
Freund retired in 1861 and the business con- 
tinued under the style of Hirsh & Oppen- 
heimer for about 12 years, although the 
partners were augmented in 1867 by the ad- 
mission of August Oppenheimer and Edward 
Hirsh. In 1873 Henry Hirsh retired and 
the firm name was changed to Oppenheimer 
Bros. & Hirsh, this firm remaining until 
January, 1877, when Edward Hirsh retired 
and Henry F. Veith and Gus. F. Veith 
were admitted as partners, the style becom- 
ing Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, undér 
which the business has continued until the 
present day. 

Two more .partners were admitted in 
1891, Julius S. Oppenheimer and Henry S. 
Oppenheimer, sons of Seligman Oppen- 
heimer. No changes occurred until the 
death in September, 1905, of Seligman 
Oppenheimer, the founder. Henry F. Veith 
retired in 1902, at which time Berthold and 
Otto Sinauer were admitted to the firm. 
Gus. F. Veith died in 1911, since which time 
there has been no change in the personnel 
of the concern. It consists today as it did 
then of Messrs. August, Henry S. and 
Julius S. Oppenheimer and Messrs. 
Berthold and Otto Sinauer. 

The house has been one of growth and 
development since its inception; first as a 
material house, a line of watches was added, 
and still later a line of jewelry, until the 
house became a general jobbing concern. 
Its first location was at 14 and 16 Maiden 
Lane and from 1866 to 1873 at 173 Broad- 
way, and then at 23 Maiden Lane until 
May, 1877; from there the house moved to 
35 Maiden Lane, where it remained for 19 
years, developing its watch and jewelry 
business and also the diamond business 
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which was started on an extensive scale 
in 1885. 

The house then opened an office in 


Amsterdam with Henry S. Oppenheimer in 
charge as resident buyer, and this end of 
the business grew so large that first the 
jewelry and then the watch business were 
given up. When the firm moved from 35 
Maiden Lane, in May, 1895, to the Prescott 
puilding, 65 Nassau St., its energies were 
devoted to diamond importing. From that 
time on its business has continued to grow, 
and in 1901 the firm started in cutting as 
well as importing diamonds and added to 
their business the importation of pearls on 
a scale equal in importance to their line of 
diamonds. 

The house now occupies large and com- 
modious quarters at 170 Broadway, corner 


Maiden Lane. 
* ok x 


Nathan Stern, 1869 
Stern Bros. & Co., 1919 


MONG the firms whose business has 
roots going back over a half century 
but who started in one city and now con- 
tinue in another are Stern Bros. & Co., dia- 
mond importers and cutters, 68 Nassau St., 
and Goldsmith, Stern & Co., 33 Gold St., 
both branches of the same root, the original 
business having been founded by Nathan 
Stern in Philadelphia in 1868. Nathan 
Stern did a general wholesale jewelry busi- 
ness at 16 N. 3rd St., Phila., and in 1871 
moved this business to New York, open- 
ing an office July 12 at 63 Nassau St., at 
which time Leopold and Isidor Stern 
joined their father in partnership, and the 
firm became Stern Bros. & Co., a name 
that has continued until this day. 

On arriving in the metropolis the house 
started in to manufacture in a small way, 
but soon developed this line of the business 
and opened a factory at 17 and 19 John St., 
about which time the office was moved to 
38 John St., where it remained for three 
years, and then was removed to 30 Maiden 
Lane where it remained until about 1893. 

During these years the house developed 
in all its lines and particularly the diamond 
line which it has gone into extensively. 
Nathan Stern died in August 1883 and 
several years afterward August Goldsmith 
was admitted to the firm. In the meantime 
the manufacturing business had become an 
entity and occupied factories first at Gold 
St. and Fulton, then at 31-33 Gold St, in 
which building it has been for 35 years. 

About 1892 the house started a diamond 
cutting factory in connection with its dia- 
mond importing business and about this 
time opened handsome offices at 68 Nassau 
St., opposite the original location, and at 
the same time started a diamond cutting 
factory at 31 Gold St. In the meantime 
the concern had given up the wholesale 
jewelry business and confined itself to its 
two departments, manufacturing jewelry 
and cutting of diamonds, each with a sep- 
arate factory. 

Isidor Stern died in 1898 and both busi- 
nesses were continued by the partners with- 
out other change until 1912, when the busi- 
ness was divided, Leopold Stern continuing 
at the head of the diamond business under 
the old firm name and a new partnership 
known at Goldsmith, Stern & Co., headed 
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by August Goldsmith took over the jewel- 
ry manufacturing plant. Since that time 
the businesses have been separate. 

The diamond cutting business of Stern 
Bros. & Co., has been developed until it is 
one of the greatest in the world and its 
factory, first at Gold St, was moved to 
larger quarters at 14th St, and finally 
moved to its present quarters in 52nd St. 
where it occupies a leading position in the 
diamond cutting industry of America. An- 
other factory was also started in Long Is- 
land city. 

The office continues at 68 Nassau St., 
and the firm of Stern Bros. & Co., is com- 
posed of Leopold Stern, and his son 
Nathan J. Stern with Leo Oéettinger and 
Sigmund Stern participating as profit shar- 
ing partners. 

The firm has its own offices in Chicago 
and Amsterdam, Holland. 


* ok ok 
Nathan Stern, 1869 
Goldsmith, Stern & Co., 1919 


7s house of Goldsmith, Stern & Co., 
which was formed to take over the 
manufacturing business of Stern Bros. & 
Co., as told in detail above, is composed of 
August Goldsmith, Nathan B. Stern, Arthur 
Simons and Mortimer C. Foster. 

The factory of the concern occupies nine 
floors in the great factory building at 33-43 
Gold St., and is the largest jewelry factory 
in New York and one of the largest in the 
world, making one of the most extensive 
and varied lines of jewelry that comes to 
the trade. 

* * * 
A. Wallach & Co., 1869 
A. Wallach & Co., 1919 


Frew firms in the manufacturing trade 
have been longer known to the jewel- 
ers than A. Wallach & Co., chain manufac- 
turers, whose business was founded by 
Adolph and Anthony Wallach in 1848. The 
nephews and grand nephews of the found- 
ers have been connected with the jewelry 
trade in various lines since that time. 
Adolph and Anthony continued the chain 
business successfully until 1883, when 
they both retired and the business was 
turned over to six nephews, among whom 
were Leopold and Max Rosenberger, Sig- 
mund and Louis Schiele and Samuel and 
Nathan Wallach. 

The business was known, for a while 
under the style of A. Wallach’s Nephews, 
and the firm continued until 1891, during 
which time a diamond business had been 
developed as well as a chain business. In 
1891 the nephews dissolved partnership, 
Leopold and Max Rosenberger continuing 
the chain business under the name of A. 
Wallach & Co., the old style of the house, 
and Samuel and Nathan Wallach and Sig- 
mund and Louis Schiele continuing the 
diamond business under the name of Wal- 
lach & Schiele, going into first the import- 
ing and then the cutting of diamonds. 

The chain house remained in business 
continuously, being located now, as for 
many years past, at 37 Maiden Lane. Max 
Rosenberger died in June, 1915, at which 
time William Rosenberger, a brother, was 
admitted to the firm. Leopold Rosenber- 
ger died in 1917, and since then William 





Rosenberger has continued the business as 
before in partnership with the widows of 
his two brothers. 

The diamond business of Wallach & 
Schiele was eventually wound up, the part- 
ners retiring, although Sam Wallach was 
later for some time a partner in the firm of 
Englander & Wallach. DeWitt A. David- 
son, grandnephew of Adolph and Anthony 
Wallach, who was recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade, was formerly with the house of 
Wallach & Schiele, and continued the 
jewelry end as recorded in the preceding 
pages. 

* * x 
Ball & Barnard, 1869 
Kent & Woodland Co., 1919 


THIS manufacturing jewelry business is 

one of the oldest in the country, hav- 
ing been founded around 1840 under the 
style of Taylor & Ball, later H. W. Ball 
& Co. From 1842 to the present day it has 
always been on John St., its offices never 
varying 100 feet from the original location. 
H. W. Ball & Co. were succeeded in 1857 
by Ball, Barnard & Parsell, which in 1863 
were succeeded by Ball, Barnard & Rogers 
and in 1865 by Ball, Barnard & Co., which 
continued until 1873. In 1874 William H. 
Ball & Co. took over the business which 
until 1889, that is for nearly 50 years, had 
conducted the office at 9 John St. William 
H. Ball & Co. removed to 15 John St. in 
that year where the business continued un- 
til the old Thorburn building was torn 
down, when it was removed to 12 John St., 
where it has since remained. 

After the death of William H. Ball, 
Stephen B. Kent and A. L. Woodland took 
over the business under the style of Kent 
& Woodland in 1900. Mr. Kent, who had 
been in the employ of Ball & Barnard from 
August, 1876, died Jan. 24, 1914. In 1913 
the business was incorporated under the 
present style of Kent & Woodland Co, 

For years the house made a specialty of 
bracelets but has manufactured other lines 
of jewelry as well. 

x * * 


D. Bruhl, 1869 
Henius & Co., 1919 

FlrTy years ago the gem trade of the 
United States was small, that is as far 
as the number of exclusive gem houses 
are concerned, and the number of diamond 
dealers even smaller. Of the few in busi- 
ness at that time a prominent position was 
held by the house of D. Bruhl, then in 

business at 5 Maiden Lane. 

The house was founded in 1849 and was 
then known as D. Bruhl. Later Mr. Bruhl 
was joined by his brother, the firm becom- 
ing known as D,. & M. Bruhl and later as 
Bruhl Bros. Arthur Henius came to the 
concern in 1886 and became a moving spirit 
in the business taking over the manage- 
ment of the American side in 1896 and 
was admitted to partnership in 1903 and 
the name was changed to Bruhl Bros. & 
Co. and in 1905 to Bruhl Bros, & Henius 
Co. In 1913 on the retirement of the Bruhl 
interests the business became Henius & Co., 
Inc. The succession in this case has been 
direct, and today Henius & Co. are the 
only representatives of the diamond im- 
porters of 1849. 
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Eisenmann Bros., 1869 
R. G. Monroe & Co., 1919 

THE precious stone house of R. G. Mon- 
roe & Co., Fifth Ave., and 40th St,, to- 
day is the descendant of the old gem busj- 
ness conducted by Eisenmann Bros., for 
many years and prior to that time by 
Jacques Schieb. Mr. Schieb was in bysj- 
ness many years at 20 Maiden Lane, 
Among his employes were Emil and Oscar 
Eisenmann, who formed the firm of Eisen- 
mann Bros., and continued the business 
after the death of Mr. Schieb in 1869, sub- 
sequently admitting another brother, Gus- 
tave. In 1896, Emil Eisenmann died, and 
in 1908 Oscar died, but Gustave continued 
the business under the old style, but later 
practically retired from the management of 
the business, which went into the hands of 
Jan Paris, for many years representative 
of the house and who later was admitted 
as the partner. Mr. Paris joined R. G, 
Monroe May 1, 1911, forming the house of 
Monroe, Paris & Co., which took ‘over the 
stock of the Eisenmann concern, Mr. Eisen- 
mann becoming a special partner in the 
house until his death, on Nov. 25, 1914, 
Messrs. Monroe, Paris & Co. continued 
under the old style until Nov. 15, when the 
firm dissolved, Mr. Monroe continuing. On 
Jan. 1, 1919, D. V. Monroe was admitted 
under the style of R. G. Monroe & Co. , Mr. 
Paris, who withdrew from the firm, also 

continues in business by himself. 

* * * 


Albert Lorsch & Co., 1869 
Albert Lorsch & -Co., 1919 


; ; i 
THIS great importing house was found- 


ed by the present head of the firm, 
Albert Lorsch, in the year 1865, when he 
was but 20 years old. Originally the con- 
cern dealt exclusively in spectacle and 
spectacle lenses, but as time went on the 
business gradually changed, the firm going 
into the wholesale jewelry and in the early 
80’s the importation of semi-precious and 
imitation stones were undertaken with 
great success. As the importing business 
developed the jewelry lines were given up 
until the business was firmly confined to 
the importation and cutting of precious and 
imitation precious stones and diamonds. 

When the business was founded the com- 
pany title used was nominal and it was 
later carried on by its founder under his 
own name alone until 1885, when Alfred 
Krower, who had been with Mr. Lorsch for 
many years, was admitted to the firm, the 
firm style of Albert Lorsch & Co. being 
again adopted. 

Mr. Krower died in 1911 and Mr. Lorsch 
incorporated the business Jan. 29, 1912, the 
officers then elected continuing until the 
present day. They are Albert Lorsch, 
president; Arthur Lorsch, vice president 


and treasurer, and Egbert B. Shepard, sec- 


retary. 
*x* * * 


Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co., 1869 
Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co., 1919 


Or of the oldest importing houses go- 
ing to the jewelry trade is the house 
of Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co., established in 
the late 50’s. In 1869 the house occupied 
quarters at 13 Maiden Lane, where it re- 
mained for nearly 30 years. Founded by 
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Louis Sussfeld and Sigmund Lorsch and 
Herman Nordlinger it was first known as 
Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co. then Sussfeld, 
Lorsch & Nordlinger, and the partners re- 
mained the same until the death of Herman 
Nordlinger in 1883. Sigmund Lorsch died 
March 4, 1894, and a new firm was formed 
by Louis Sussfeld, Henry Lorsch, Hugo 
Sussfeld and Edmund Sussfeld. Subse- 
quently the present partnership was formed 
which consisted of Henry Lorsch, Edwin 
§. Lorsch, Hugo Sussfeld, Edmund Sussfeld, 
Jules Sussfeld and Siegfried Schimmel, 
Messrs. Sussfeld residing in Paris and be- 
ing in charge of the foreign buying offices. 
From 13 Maiden Lane the partners re- 
moved to 37 Maiden Lane and seven years 
ago to their own building at 90 to 94 Maiden 
Lane, where they occupy the entire struc- 
ture, importing all kinds of optical goods, 
clocks and watchmakers’ and jewelers’ ma- 
terials and supplies. 
i * kK x 
Gilbert Manufacturing Co., 1869 
William L. Gilbert Clock Co., 1919 


MHE Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. which 

had offices at New York in 1869 was 
established at Winsted, Conn., over 75 
years ago by William L. Gilbert under his 
own name. Later the concern was known 
as the Gilbert Mfg. Co. and in 1872 the 
present title was adopted. The concern al- 
ways had New York representation, but a 
New York branch was opened in 1879 at 6 


Murray St., and the Chicago branch which | 


was later transferred to Maiden Lane. The 
officers of the company are now Allen Hub- 
bard, president; R. J. Leighton, treasurer ; 
C. E. Williams, general manager and sec- 


retary. 
+e o& 


J. R. Wood, 1869 
J. R. Wood & Sons, 1919 


a OES the well known concerns in the. 


Metropolis that have the honor of 
tracing their histories back well over 50 
years is the house now known as J. R. 
Wood & Sons, with headquarters at 15 
Maiden Lane. 

In 1850 the house of J. R. Wood was es- 
tablished with a factory at 1323 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, in a plot 20 x 30 feet. The 
business was continued for a period of 25 
years by Mr. Wood, who devoted his en- 
tire time to the manufacture of wedding 
rings. In 1875 the office was moved from 8 
John St. to 14 John St., and the engraved 
band ring added to the line. 

In 1883 Rawson L. Wood was admitted 
to the partnership and the name became 
J. R. Wood & Son. In 1889 St. John Wood 
was admitted into the business and the 
name changed to J. R. Wood & Sons. In 
1892 the New York office was moved to 
21 Maiden Lane and in 1896 a new factory 
building was erected as an addition to the 
factory in Brooklyn and the following year 
a diamond cutting plant was.established in 
connection with the manufacture of the 
rings. 

J. R. Wood died in 1897, the sons con- 
tinuing the business under the same style. 
In 1903 the New York office was moved 
to 2 Maiden Lane and in 1905 signet rings 
were added to the line. In 1915 a modern 
factory was started on the site next to the 
21d building in Brooklyn and was completed 
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the following year. Since the completion 
of the new factory platinum jewelry has 
been added to the line. In 1917 the firm 
moved its office to the Silversmiths build- 
ing, 15 Maiden Lane, where an-entire floor 
is occupied. This is one of the oldest and 
best known houses in the country. 
* oe. x 


Geo. W. Simons, Bros. & Co., 1869 
Simons Bros. Co., Inc., 1913 


HE well known concern of Simons 

Bros. Co. is among the concerns which 
have a long history covering well over half 
a century. This business was established 
in Philadelphia in 1839 by George W. 
Simons, who associated with him Peter B. 
Simons. A few years later Stacey B. 
Obdyke was admitted and the firm became 
Geo. W. Simons & Bro., Obdyke & Co. On 
the withdrawal of Mr. Obdyke a few years 
later Thomas Maddock was admitted to 
the firm and the name changed to Simons 
Bro. & Co. 

During the Civil War one of the princi- 
pal products of this concern was the man- 
ufacture of fine swords and among the fa- 
mous ones manufactured was that presented 
to General Meade at the close of the war. 

About 1878 Peter B. Simons opened a 
branch office in San Francisco and finally 
withdrew from the Philadelphia concern. 
In the course of the following years the 
sons of George W. Simons were admitted 
to partnership, namely: John F. Simons, 
George W. Simons, Jr., Frederick M. 
Simons and Edwin S. Simons. 

It is interesting to note also that at the 
end of the Spanish War the concern man- 
ufactured the sword which was presented 
to Admiral Sampson by the State of New 
York. 

In 1913 a corporation was formed and 
the firm became Simons Bros. Co., the sur- 
viving members of the organization be- 
ing Frederick M. and Edwin S. During 
the entire 79 years of its existence the 
concern has specialized in the manufacture 
of gold and silver thimbles of which it 
probably is the largest manufacturer in the 
country. 

For many years the concern was located 
at Ransted Court, Philadelphia, Pa., but for 
the past 65 years the factory has been op- 
erated: at 618 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
with branch offices in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

* kK x 


Marcus Goldsmith, 1869 


Goldsmith Bros. Smelting and Refining 
Co., 1919 


THE Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refin- 

ing Co. was established. in Lexington, 
Ky., in 1864 by Marcus Goldsmith. Moses 
and Simon Goldsmith, sons of the founder, 
succeeded to the business upon the death 
of Marcus Goldsmith in 1882 and the firm 
name was changed to Goldsmith Bros. and 
two years later the business was moved to 
Chicago. The New York branch was 
opened in 1909 by Simon Goldsmith at 20 
John St. Since then branches have been 
opened at Seattle, Portland, Atlanta, 
Toronto and Montreal and Deming, N. 
Mex. 


The present officers are: Moses Gold- 


smith, president; Simon Goldsmith, vice- 
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president ; Leopold Adelsdorf, treasurer ; H. 
L. Nussbaum, secretary. 

The firm is well known throughout the 
United States as one of the leaders in 
smelting and refining gold, silver and 


platinum. 
* * * 


Cross & Beguelin, 1869 
Cross & Beguelin, 1919 


HE watch importing and wholesale 
jewelry and diamond house of Cross & 
Beguelin now at 21 Maiden Lane, has borne 
the name steadily and continuously since 
1860, when the business was founded by 
Alfred Frederick Cross and Henry E. 
Beguelin, both of whom at that time were 
employees of the old house of Henry Ginnel 
whose proprietor was Mr. Beguelin’s uncle. 
Starting at 21 Maiden Lane the house 
has since then remained in that vicinity. 
It was continued practically without change 
by the two partners until the death of Mr. 
Beguelin in August 1892, after which the 
business was incorporated to preserve the 
name and to facilitate the retaining of the 
business in its old form. At that time Mr. 
Cross followed his partner, a little over 
five yearsJater, passing away in December, 
1897, but the business was continued with- 
out change by the heirs, William T. Cross 
taking his father’s place at the head. Wil- 
liam T. Cross remains the president, H. R. 
Beguelin treasurer and George H. Tomes 
the secretary. 

The concern started as importers of 
watches and materials but branched into a 
general jewelry line and later developed a 
diamond business. They originated at 21 
Maiden Lane, were then at 17 Maiden Lane, 
then at 31 Maiden Lane, and finally back to 
their old location at 21 and 23 Maiden Lane, 
first in the store and later on the third floor 
of the Hays building where the business re- 
mains to-day. 

aK * ok 
Smith & Hedges, 1869 
Wm. S. Hedges & Co., 1919 


NE of the oldest diamond houses in 
New York is that of William S. 
Hedges & Co., importers of diamonds and 
precious stones, 170 Broadway, which was 
in business when the first of the jewelry 
papers appeared on the scene. The house 
was known originally as William H. Crane 
& Co., who were succeeded-in 1869 by the 
firm of Smith & Hedges, composed of 
Alfred Smith and A. J. Hedges. 

Smith & Hedges remained in business to- 
gether for nine years and their advertise- 
ment will be noticed on the first page of the 
first issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR re- 
produced on page 216 of this issue. 

At the dissolution two firms were formed, 
Alfred H. Smith & Co., and William S. 
Hedges & Co., the former continuing for 
many years and finally going out of business, 
while the latter, Wm. S. Hedges & Co., 
have remained in business continuously 
under that name since 1878. 

William S. Hedges directed the affairs of 
the concern until he died in December, 1886, 
after which the firm’s head was his brother, 
James Hedges, who died in March, 1908. 
Frank Jeanne and Charles L. Ross and the 
surviving partners continued the business 
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Changes that 50 Years have wrought 





in the 


Newark’s Growth During Past Half Century 


GTEADY and rapid increase in popu- 

lation and symmetrical development ot 
its home, social, fraternal, religious, educa- 
tional, municipal, commercial and industrial 
life have been the outstanding features of 
Newark’s growth during the past half cen- 
tury. 

The city’s popuiation has nearly quad- 
rupled, Newark ranking 14th in this respect 
among the cities of the United States. The 
113,000 people of 1869 have become a cos- 
mopolitan throng of 400,000. Many of the 
presentday residenis have come from the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

A peculiarity of Newark is that, not- 
withstanding its rapid growth, its develup- 
ment has been along many lines, none of 
which so far outweigh the others as to 
give th: city an unbalanced municipal life. 
There are many places in America where 
life aiid property are bound up in one or 
two industries or lines of endeavor, but 
this is not true of Newark. 

Newark is a home city. Besides the tens 
of thousands of its residents who remain 
in the city to keep its wheels of industry 
moving, there are other thousands who 
have their homes in Newark, but who 
commute daily to their work in New York 
and other places. Hundreds of families 
of moderate circumstances have been able 
to pay for the houses in which they live 
through the instrumentality of the numer- 
ous building and loan associations. 

There is much of worth in Newark for 
those who love social life. There is an 
excellent Y. M. C. A. and a Y. W. C. A.. 
both of which are popular. Clubs of vari- 
ous kinds are numerous, and there are 
many theatres and other amusement places. 

It has been justly said that “Newark was 
founded by the Church.” The religious 
growth of the city during the past half 
century has been wonderful. Fine church 
edifices, synagogues, etc., have been erected 
of late years by various religious bodies. 
At the present time there are 175 churches, 
chapels, missions, etc., representing many 
different denominations and sects. 

Newark’s educational institutions have 
grown during the past 50 years, until they 
rank among the best in the country. More 
than $3,000,000 is invested in its more than 
a score of schools. Its elementary schools 
are supplemented by several high schools 
and various technical and special institu- 
tions. 

In its municipal life Newark is in the 
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& Now 


center of The fine gold jewelry 
manufacturing industry 


forefront. During the past half century 
many beautiful buildings have been erected, 
some of them replacing old structures which 
had been in use for many years, and others 
filling an enlarged need, due to the great 
growth of the city. Among these new 
buildings are the city hall, the court house, 
the public library, the city hospital and 
numerous schools, fire houses and police 
stations. 

Twenty-five beautiful parks minister to 
the esthetic and physical needs of the 
people, most of which have been established 
or developed during the past half century. 
The city ranks high in the matter of paved 
streets, its water supply, lighting and san- 
itation. 

Much is done for the city’s unfortunates. 
More than 60 private organizations are en- 
gaged in social betterment and philanthropic 
work, while the municipality itself does 
much along these lines through its various 
departments and its employment bureau. 

Newark is a financial center of much im- 
portance. Its many banks, trust companies 
and building and loan associations serve its 
residents, as well as many from nearby 
places. Two big life insurance companies 
of national importance have. their home 
offices here, as do five big fire insurance 
companies. 

Several of the largest department stores 
in New Jersey are located here, and there 


. are numerous other modern stores of vari- 


ous kinds. Its jewelry stores in size, equip- 
ment, the value and quality of goods and in 
service rank first in the State. : 

Newark has greater diversified indus- 
tries than any city in the country, there 
being 252 distinct lines of industry in the 
city. It ranks 11th among the cities of 
the United States in manufactures. In the 
aggregate value of its manufactures it 
ranks ahead of thirty different States. 

Newark’s transportation facilities are 
excellent. Situated on the Passaic River 
near where it flows into Newark Bay, 
Newark has a considerable water trade. 
Five trunk railroads run through the city. 
Tens of thousands of people arrive or de- 
part daily on the 846 passenger trains 
which touch the city at twelve passenger 
stations, and the 254 freight trains which 
arrive daily at the 14 freight depots 
leave or take away hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of merchandise, pro- 
visions, etc. 

Retail manufacturing jewelers and those 
who are engaged in kindred lines of trade 


and industry have been in the forefront of 
the activities of the city or its suburbs. 
They have been prominent in the social and 
fraternal life of the city. Many of them 
have held positions of responsibility in the 
church activities. They have been a force 
in the educational life of Newark, especi- 
ally, perhaps, in the technical schools, 
where practical jewelers and jewelry de- 
signers have conducted classes. They: have 
held high places in the political and munic- 
ipal life of the city. They have been 
officers or directors of banks and other 
large financial institutions. They have been 
active members of the Newark Board of 
Trade, the Credit Men’s Association and 
other organizations which seek to advance 
the interests of the municipality. 

Fifty years ago there were 30 manufac- 
turing jewelers in Newark. Now there are 
178. Of the 30 jewelry manufacturing con- 
cerns in business here half a century ago, 
only 19 are now engaged in business here, 
and only three of these (including a refin- 
ing house) are now under the same names 
that they bore in 1869. One concern in 
business here in 1869 is now located in New 
York, and one which was then located in 
New York is now located here. 

The firm of Alling Bro. & Co., later 
known as Alling & Co., manufacturing 
jewelers at 13 Orchard St., just escaped 
coming under the list of local concerns 
which had been active during the first half 
century of THe JEweLers’ Circucar. The 
concern voluntarily closed out its affairs a 
few years ago. 

The directory for 1869 lists eight retail 
jewelers. Now there are 137. The only 
retail jewelry concern in business 50 years 
ago which is being conducted now under 
the same name is that of Charles F. Gott- 
hold. The only other retail business that 
has survived the 50 years is that formerly 
conducted by Charles Freeman. At his 
death six years ago, the business was taken 
ovér and continued by George E. Hoag- 
land, who had been with Mr. Freeman for 
a quarter of a century before his death. 

One of the principal retail jewelers in 
1869 and for many years after that was 
William T. Rae & Co. A. G. Skonberg, 
retail jeweler at 19 Cedar St., who for- 
merly worked for the Rae concern, pur- 
chased the fixtures and a small part of the 
stock when Mr. Rae went out of business 
in 1908, and has been in business ever since. 
The business cannot be said, however, to be 


a direct continuation of the Rae business, 
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as this was definitely closed out in 1908. 
ing its whole career the Rae concern 
was located at Broad and Cedar Sts. 

Had the retail business of Garven Spence 
continued five months longer it would have 
completed the full half century since the 
founding of The American Horological 
Journal. Last fall the concern voluntarily 
closed out its business after an existence 
of more than half a century. In 1869, when 
The American Horological Journal was 
started, “Garven Spence & Co.” conducted 
what was then known as the “Excelsior 
Jewelry Store.” 

Tiffany & Co. are listed in the Newark 
directory for 1869, under the heading “Sil- 
yerware.” The address given, however, is 
550, 552 Broadway, New York city. 

J. Wiss, who started his cutlery works 
in 1848 was active in the business of manu- 
facturing fancy cutlery in 1869. Under the 
name of J. Wiss & Sons Co., this concern 
is still making cutlery. Under the name of 
J. Wiss & Sons, one of the largest retail 
jewelry stores in Newark is conducted. 
One department of the store is devoted to 
the sale of cutlery. High-grade jewelry, 
silverware, etc., is sold in the other depart- 


ments. 
* * x 


Durand & Co., 1869 
Durand & Co., 1919 


HE house of Durand & Co., in business 

in Newark since 1838, was one of the 
most prosperous of the Newark jewelry 
manufacturing concerns when the Ameri- 
can Horological Journal was established in 
, 1869, and during’ the past half century it 
has continued to hold its place in the very 
forefront of the trade in the United States. 
The high grade jewelry turned out by this 
concern has been prized through all these 
decades by those who appreciate artistic 
jewelry and good workmanship. 

Of the dozen or more jewelry manufac- 
turing companies in Newark now which 
had their origin 50 years or more ago, 
there is but one besides Durand & Co. 
which has continued under one name for 
the full half century. It is the only jew- 
elry manufacturing concern in Newark 
which has been in the same location for 
the last 50 years. 

Though Durand & Co. has been estab- 
lished only since 1838, the Durands have 
been identified with the artistic and skill- 
ful side of the manufacturing jewelry busi- 
ness for many generations as watch makers, 
engravers, jewelers and silversmiths. In 
America there have been seven successive 
generations of Durands engaged in the 
business of making jewelry. 

Dr. Jean Durand, the Huguenot progeni- 
tor of the Durand family in America, was 
born in La Rochelle, France, in 1667, and 
came to this country in 1685. He died in 
Derby, Conn., in 1727. His son, Samuel, 
who was born in Derby in 1713, was the 
first of the Durands in America to engage 
in jewelry manufacturing. Jewelry making 
in those days was a far different proposi- 
tion than it is now. There was no such 
thing as quantity production of jewelry for 
sale throughout the colonies. Jewelry was 
made only as it was ordered, each special 
order being fashioned by hand according 
to the desires of the purchaser. 
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Samuel Durand left Derby in 1740 and 
came to New York, where he purchased a 
farm “of considerable area” at the location 
now known as Sixth Ave., Amity and Sul- 
livan Sts. He raised wheat and other pro- 
duce for his family on the farm. He was 
a watch tinker as well as jeweler, and his 
watch making and jewelry shop was in his 
house. Samuel Durand moved to Newark, 
N. J., where he had farm lands, in 1750. 
In 1756 he moved to South Orange, N. J., 
where he was known as the “skillful and 
modest watchmaker of the village.” He 
died in 1787. 

John Durand, son of Samuel, was a 
jeweler and skilled watchmaker. During 
the revolutionary war he was a soldier. 
General George Washington highly com- 
plimented him for his skill in repairing his 
field glasses and eventually released him as 
a soldier, on account of his mechanical 
skill, so that he might engage in the man- 
ufacture of bayonets for the Continental 
Army. 

John Durand’s son, Henry, was a man- 
ufacturer of jewelry, silverware and crys- 
tals for watches. He was a soldier in the 
war of 1812. 

james Madison Durand, son of Henry 
Durand, who founded the firm of Durand 
& Co., in 1843, learned his trade with Tay- 
lor & Baldwin, of Newark, the first man- 
ufacturing concern to engage in the pro- 
duction of jewelry in a large way. Origin- 
ality, initiative and leadership were his 
strong characteristics. During the period 
extending from 1820 to 1840 he was en- 
gaged as a skillful engraver, engine turner, 
watch case maker and jeweler. His am- 
bition was to make jewelry which was dif- 
ficult of execution and artistic in character. 
The ideal of “the exceptional in jewelry” 
has been carried down through the suc- 
cessive generations of the Durands. It 
took some courage for James Madison 
Durand to inaugurate in America (1868) 
the use of large pearls in strings for neck- 
laces and jewelry. 

Wickliffe Baldwin Durand was named 
after Wickliffe Baldwin, of Taylor & Bald- 
win. He learned the practical making of 
jewelry from his father and was admitted 
into the partnership early in life. Even- 
tually he was placed in charge of the sell- 
ing of the firm’s product in New York City, 
where he became the first man to intro- 
duce in the jewelry business the custom of 
calling on customers for the purpose of 
selling goods. He became head of the 
partnership in 1880. 

Harry Durand entered the partnership 
in 1882. He was interested in the finan- 
cial end of the business, and after a short 
time became responsible for all purchases 
of jewels and supplies. When the firm was 
incorporated, in 1893, he was elected sec- 
retary, and in 1902 became secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Durand is a director of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, two banks 
and another large corporation. For a long 
period he was secretary of the Newark 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Association. 

Harry Durand, Jr., entered the corpora- 
tion in 1916. He is interested in the sell- 
ing end of the business. Like his fore- 
fathers in 1776 and 1812, when the United 
States entered the war in 1917, he en- 
tered the country’s service, becoming a 
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chief gunner’s mate in the navy. 

Wallace Durand, who was born in 1846, 
was associated with his father and broth- 
ers in the company in 1869, and became 
president of the concern when it was in- 
corporated in 1892. He has continued as 
head of the corporation ever since. He is 
especially interested in the producing end 
of the business, where he seeks to realize 
the same high ideals of craftsmanship 
which actuated his father. 

Further information regarding the Du- 
rand family in America, and the high po- 
sition attained by other members as jewel- 
ers, engravers and artists, will be found 
in another column in this issue of Tue 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Another name closely connected with 
Durand & Co. during the last half-century, 
is Ward. When the concern was reorga- 
nized in 1869, Joseph G. Ward became a 
member. When it was incorporated in 
1892 he was elected vice-president and 
treasurer, while his son, Henry C. Ward, 
assumed the managership of the sales de- 
partment. On the death of Joseph G. 
Ward, in 1902, his son became vice-presi- 
dent, Harry Durand becoming treasurer. 
The Wards in this country were originally 
wood workers. 

There have been four periods in the his- 
tory of Durand & Co., two before 1869, 
in which year The American Horological 
Journal was established, and two since 
then. 

When the business was organized in 1843 
it went under the name of the founder, 
James M. Durand. A few years later 
Major James Carter, a member of the fa- 
mous male quartette in Newark known 
as the “Four Jims,” became a member of 
the firm and the name was changed to 
Durand, Carter & Co. 

In 1869 the concern was reorganized. 
The members of the partnership from that 
time until the firm’s incorporation in 1892 
consisted of James Madison Durand, 
Henry Durand, Wickliffe Baldwin Durand, 
Frank Durand, Wallace Durand and Joseph 
G. Ward. 

The concern as a corporation comprises 
its fourth period. The officers elected in 
1892 were as follows. Wallace Durand, 
president; Joseph G. Ward, vice-president 
and treasurer; Harry Durand, secretary, 
Henry C. Ward, manager of sales depart- 
ment. Since 1902, when Joseph G. Ward 
died, the officers have been as follows: 
Wallace Durand, president; Henry - C. 
Ward, vice-president; Harry Durand, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Up to the time of Wickliffe B. Durand 
distribution of the firm’s products ‘was 
through jobbers entirely. Larger and 
flashier designs than those in style today 
were demanded by the elite of the earlier 
days of the concern’s history. 

* * * 
Krementz & Co., 1869 
Krementz & Co., 1919 
ONE of the largest and best known of 
the jewelry manufacturing concerns 
during the past half century since the 
American Horological Journal was estab- 
lished is that of Krementz & Co., whose 
main office and factory is located at Chest- 
nut and Mulberry Sts. ? 
The concern had its beginnings in 1866, 
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when George Krementz, in partnership 
with two other young men, commenced 
manufacturing, in a small way, on the sec- 
ond floor of 14 Oliver St., Newark. This 
partnership did not continue long. After 
another change in business, Mr. Krementz 
associated himself, in 1869, the very year 
whose anniversary we are now observing, 
his cousin, Julius Lebkuecher. At that time 
the firm name was changed to Krementz 
& Co., which name has been retained ever 
since. ‘ 

So rapidly did the business grow that the 
whole of the Oliver St. building, a three- 
story and basement structure, was oecupied. 
A few years later this building became too 
small, and in 1875 the factory building at 
Chestnut and Mulberry Sts. was purchased. 
It was remodeled and enlarged, and in the 
Spring of 1876 was occupied by the firm. 
A T-shaped addition was built in 1899 on 
the adjoining lot, extending 75 feet on 
Chestnut St., with a width of 100 feet. The 
factory ranked among the best equipped in 
the country. 

When the addition was first built the 
structure was too large for the immediate 
demands of Krementz & Co. Accommoda- 
tions were furnished other jewelry manu- 
facturing concerns, including Larter, EI- 
cox & Co. A Joralemon & Co. and Van 
Houten Bros. Ina few years, however, the 
company required the whole building for 
its own needs. 

Until 1878 the firm’s sales were confined 
to the jobbing trade. At that time an office 
was opened in New York and salesmen 
were sent out to visit the retail trade. 
From that time the reputation of Krementz 
& Co., as producers of jewelry of attractive 
design, fine workmanship and popular price 
has been growing, until the firm became one 
of the best known in the United States. 

In June, 1894, the principal office of the 


concern, which was then located at 182-184 


Broadway, New York, was removed to 
Newark so as to bring office and factory 
into closer connection. 

George Krementz, the founder of the 
concern, invented new articles and the ma- 
chinery with which to produce them, which 
has made the firm famous. Among these 
articles is the Krementz one-piece collar 
button. Patents for the button and the ma- 
chinery necessary to make them were se- 
cured. by Mr. Krementz in 1884. To the 
collar button has been added the well- 
known one-piece bean and post cuff button, 
and the Krementz bodkin clutch vest but- 
ton. The development of these lines car- 
ries the firm’s products to all parts of the 
world. 

George Krementz was born in 1837. He 
was apprenticed to the jewelry firm of 
Alling, Hall & Dodd, of Newark, in 1855, 
and after serving his apprenticeship -he en- 
tered the employ of Smith & Ford, 25 
Maiden Lane, New York city. He re- 
mained with this conceru tor eight years, 
the last four of which he was foreman of 
the factory. He commenced business in 
Newark on leaving this concern, and con- 
tinued to take an interest in it up to his 
death, March 5, 1918. 

Julius A. Lebkuecher was born in 1844. 
After he had served his apprenticeship in 
the trade he served a number of years in 
the commercial branch with Smith & Ford. 
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For four years after leaving there he was 
a traveling salesman for Leonard Decker. 
He left him in 1869 to become associated 
with his cousin, George Krementz. From 
the time of its formation until his death, 
May 13, 1913, Mr. Lebkuecher had charge 
of the sales and the business management 
of the concern. 

Mr. Lebkuecher was elected mayor of 
Newark in 1894. Although the city admin- 
istration had been Democratic tor many 
years, he secured a large Republican ma- 
jority. 

Because of their valuable services for the 
concern, John N. Taylor, Thomas Kre- 
mentz and Frank Krementz were admitted 
to an interest in the business in 1893. Mr. 
Taylor for years represented the firm as a 
traveling salesman in the eastern territory. 
Thomas Krementz and Frank Krementz, 
who were brothers of the senior partner, 
assisted him in the supervision of the fac- 
tory. 

Mr. Taylor is now head of the jewelry 
manufacturing concern of Taylor & Co., 
Inc., and Frank Krementz heads Frank 
Krementz Co., manufacturing jewelers. 
Thomas Krementz is retired. 

At the death of Julius A. Lebkuecher his 
son, Carl H., who had been actively en- 
gaged in the business, took over his inter- 
est in the firm. After the death of George 
Krementz his two sons, Richard and Wal- 
ter M., succeeded to his interest. The firm 
is now composed of Carl H. Lester (the 
family name having been changed in April, 
1918, from Lebkuecher to Lester) and 
Richard and Walter M. Krementz. 

+ ob 


Nessler & Redway, 1869 
Nessler & Co., 1919 


A MONG the Newark jewelry manufac- 

turing concerns which had its begin- 
nings before The American Horological 
Journal was established in 1869, was Ness- 
ler & Co., at present located at 36 Craw- 
ford St. Fifty years ago the firm was 
known as Nessler & Redway, and was lo- 
cated at 14 Oliver St. In the 70’s the firm 
became known as J. S. & C. L. Nessler. It 
then became known as Nessler & Biorxen, 
and still later as Nessler & Co. Under the 
latter name it continued until about 1907, 
and consisted of father and son. In 1907 
C. L. Nessler died. The business was left 
to his son, Charles F. Nessler, who con- 
tinued it for a time without change of 
style. 

In March, 1912, the plant was damaged 
by fire, and the following year the business 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000. 

The present officers of the company are 
as follows: President, Charles F. Nessler; 
treasurer, Edward Heyeck; secretary, Wil- 
liam C. Schaef. 

x * x 
William Riker, 1869 
Riker Bros, 1919 


PROMINENT among the manufacturing 
jewelers in Newark 50 years ago was 
William Riker, founder of the concern now 
known as Riker Bros. Mr. Riker’s fac- 
tory was then at 12 Green St., near where 
the city hall is now located. 
Mr. Riker, like Aaron Carter, founder of 
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the present firm of Carter, Gough & Co., 
and James Durand, founder of Durand & 
Co., was at first employed by Taylor & 
Baldwin, that veteran jewelry manufactur- 
ing concern which might be called the 
mother of manufacturing jewelers in New- 
ark. In 1846 Mr. Riker left the employ of 
Taylor & Baldwin to start in business for 
himself. He took as partners George Tay 
and Mr. Searing, the firm being known as 
Riker, Tay & Searing. A year later Mr. 
Searing withdrew from the firm which be- 
came known as Riker & Tay. Two years 
later Mr. Tay got the “gold fever” and be- 
came a “Forty-niner.” He later established 
at San Francisco the stove manufacturing 


. concern known as George Tay & Co., which 


became very successful. 

Soon after Mr. Tay withdrew from the 
firm to go west Horace Goble became a 
partner of Mr. Riker, and the firm name 
became Riker & Goble. This partnership 
continued until 1864 when Mr. Goble re- 
tired, to enjoy for several years the fruits 
of his labor. For a number of years the 
business was conducted under the name of 
William Riker. From 1864 until 1871 Mr. 
Riker was the sole proprietor. In 1871 
William Riker, Jr., was admitted to the 
firm, in 1873 another son, Joseph M. Ri- 
ker, became a member, and in 1875 a third 
son, Cortlandt Riker, got an interest in the 
business. The three sons had all had prac- 
tical experience in the jewelry business be- 
fore entering their father’s concern. 

In 1892 William Riker and one son, Cort- 
landt Riker, withdrew from the partner- 
ship, since which time the business has 
been conducted by William Riker, Jr., and 
Joseph M. Riker, under the partnership 
name of Riker Bros. Both are actively in- 
terested in the business, though William 
Riker, Jr., is in direct supervision of the 
office and factory work, his brother, Joseph 
M. Riker, having been for many years 
president of the Merchants National Bank. 

The factory and office of the concern was 
moved years ago from Court St. to the 
present location at 42 Court St., the site 
having been purchased and the factory 
erected by the firm several years ago. 

The firm has always been prosperous. It 
has made a high grade of jewelry. Wil- 
liam Riker originally made gold fob chains 
and charms. These were much heavier 
than goods made today, and many of them 
were hollow, so as to conserve material 
while at the same time giving the massive- 
ness that was so popular then. Most of the 
goods were sold in the South in the early 
days. In later years the firm’s lines were 
changed and enlarged to include all kinds 
of high grade gold and platinum jewelry. 
William Riker died in 1898. 

*x* * * 
Shafer & Douglas, 1869 
Shafer & Douglas, Inc., 1919 


A MONG the oldest jewelry manufactur- 

ing concerns in Newark is that of 
Shafer & Douglas, Inc., which was estab- 
lished by Joseph H. Shafer about 1855. 
The firm name from that time to 1869 was 
Shafer & Swinerton. The same year that 
The American Horological Journal was 
started, Mr. Swinerton retired from the 
firm. His place was taken by Frederick 
S. Douglas, and the firm became known as 
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Shafer & Douglas. The concern continued 
without change until 1899, when it was in- 
corporated upon the death of Mr. Douglas. 
The incorporators of the reorganized con- 
cern in 1899 were Joseph H. Shafer, N. C. 
Barnum, Delancey Stone, C. L. Graham 
and J. C. Heddenberg. 

Delancey Stone retired at the end of 
1911. Mr. Heddenberg died about three 
years ago. The members of the firm at 
the present time are Joseph H. Shafer, H. 
C. Barnum, W. E. Shafer, C. Z. Barnum 
and F. J. Orchard. W. E. Shafer, son of 
the founder of the business, came into the 
concern in 1904. He had formerly worked 
in his father’s factory, and for a number 
of years had been out of the city. He 
entered the concern on his return. 

The firm’s factory was originally lo- 
cated on Green St. It was later moved to 
Hamilton St., and from there to Mulberry 
and Chestnut, to 42 Court St., to 9 Frank- 
lin St., and to 68 Orchard St. 

Formerly the firm made jewelry of va- 
rious kinds. When Mr. Douglas died the 
making of jewelry was discontinued, and 
since then the firm has made rings ex- 
clusively. Formerly the firm’s output was 
sold on the road by members of the firm. 

*x* * * 
L. Lelong & Bro., 1869 
L. Lelong & Bro., 1919 


HE house of L. Lelong & Bro., assayers 

and refiners of gold and silver, is one 
of the three concerns which was doing 
business in Newark 50 years ago under 
the same name as now. This business was 
established at the close of the Civil War 
by Dr. Alexander LeLong, an army sur- 
geon, and his brother, Louis LeLong. Sub- 
sequently Charles J. De Garve was ad- 
mitted as a partner. In June, 1905, Louis 
LeLong died, leaving a large estate. By 
the terms of the will two-thirds of. his 
interest in the business was left to his 
brother, Alexander. The other third went 
to Louis LeLong, Jr., his nephew. His 
widow was to receive $4,000 a year from 
the business during her life. 

In October, 1914, the partnership was 
dissolved, Charles J. De Garve and Louis 
LeLong, Jr., retiring. From then until his 
death on January 11 last, Alexander Le- 
Long was the active head of the business. 
His son, Louis LeLong, will continue the 
business by direction of his father’s will. 

Fifty years ago the company’s plant was 
located at 271 Market St. For many years 
it has been at Halsey and Marshall Sts. 

* * x 
McIntire, Champenois & Bedell, 1869 
Champenois & Co., 1919 
ANOTHER jewelry manufacturing con- 
cern in Newark 50 years ago was 
McIntire, Champenois & Bedell, whose 
factory was then located at 40 Mechanic 
St. The firm is now known as Champenois 
& Co., and its factory is at 50 Walnut St. 

Isaac Champenois, one of the founders 
of the business, learned his trade with 
Alling Bros., for whom he later became 
foreman. In 1865 he went into partner- 
ship with Charles McIntire, the firm being 
known as McIntire & Champenois. The 
following year Horace Bedell was admitted 
to the firm, which then became known as 
McIntire, Champenois & Bedell. 
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In 1876 Isaac Champenois withdrew from 
the firm and started in business with his 
son, Charles Champenois, under the name 
Champenois & Co. The firm name has 
been the same ever since. When Isaac 
Champenois died a dozen years ago, his 
son, Charles, became the sole proprietor, 
and has remained such to the present time. 

Charles Champenois started in the jewel- 
ry business as an office boy on May 3, 1866 
—53 years ago. 

The factory of Champenois & Co. was 
moved to the Colton factory building, its 
present location 30 years ago. This build- 
ing is one of the oldest jewelry loft build- 
ings in Newark. It was purchased a few 
years ago by Champenois & Co. 

Two sons of Charles Champenois have 
been associated with him in_ business, 
though not members of the concern. 

* kx 


M. L. Van Moppes, 1869 
L. M. Van Moppes & Co., 1919 


THE L. M. Van Moppes Co., diamond 
importers at 665 Broad St., this city, 
had been established under another name for 
four years when The American Horological 
Journal was founded in 1869. It was then 
located in New York City, however. The 
concern was established in 1864 by Moses 
L. Van Moppes, who was born in 1848 at 
Amsterdam, Holland, and came to America 
when a boy. He was the first of the Van 
Moppes family to come to this country and 
establish business and family. Other mem- 
bers of the family who came went back. 

In 1872 L. M. Van Moppes, son of 
Moses, became a diamond cutter, and in 
1890 he joined his father in business, the 
firm being known then as M. L. Van 
Moppes & Son. The firm was located at 
first at 81 Nassau St., New York City. 
Later it was moved to 87 Nassau St. In 
1911 the business was moved to Newark. 
In 1914 Moses L. Van Moppes retired 
from business. He now lives in Brooklyn. 
The firm name became L. M. Van Moppes 
& Co. 

George L. Van Moppes, son of L. M. Van 
Moppes, who has been associated with his 
father in business, and who during the war 
served in the United States Marine Corps, 
will go to Europe soon as the firm’s rep- 
resentative. He will visit Holland, Bel- 
gium, France and England. 

In addition to the brilliant diamonds, the 
firm imports carbon and bortz for me- 
chanical purposes. 

* * * 
Charles Freeman, 1869 
George E. Hoagland, 1919 

ts of the leading retail jewelers of 
Newark 50 years ago was Charles 
Freeman. He continued to conduct his 
business until his death, in 1912. On Oct. 
23, 1912, George E. Hoagland, who had 
been with Mr. Freeman for a quarter of a 
century, having started at the age of 15 as 
an errand boy, and who had been in active 
charge of the business during Mr. Free- 
man’s last years, purchased the business 

and has conducted it ever since. 

Previous to 1869, Mr. Freeman had been 
associated with H. H. Webb, under the 
firm name of Webb & Freeman. In 1869 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Webb went into 
business for themselves. Mr. Freeman’s 
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business was located at 747 Broad St. 
Later the store was located at 12 Acad- 
emy St., and two years before the death 
of Mr. Freeman it was removed to its 
present location, 31 Academy St. 
* * * 
Charles F. Gotthold, 1869 
Charles F. Gotthold, 1919 
JHE only retail jewelry business in New- 
ark today which was doing business 
under the same name 50 years ago is 
Charles F. Gotthold, jeweler and optician, 
at 870 Broad St. The business was estab- 
lished in 1867 by Charles F. Gotthold. 
After Mr. Gotthold died, in 1888, his 
widow, Mrs. Pauline Gotthold, conducted 
the business. Her son, Charles F., man- 
aged it for her. She died in 1903, when 
the son succeeded to the business. 
[Note——The history of two other promi- 
nent New York jewelry houses—Carter, 
Gough & Co., and Larter & Sons, appeared 
on preceding pages covering the New York 
firms in business 50 years.] 
nt ee ; 
Newark Jewelers’ Benevolent Assn. 


N the same year that the American Horo- 

logical Journal was started, a group of 
Newark jewelry workers conceived the 
idea of organizing a benevolent society for 
the purpose of giving aid and financial sup- 
port to its members in case of sickness or~- 
death. Subscription lists were circulated - 
in the various jewelry factories. At a. 
meeting held Oct. 23, 1869, 158 membegs- 
were enrolled and the Jewelers’ Benevolent- 
Society of Newark, N. J., was permanently 
organized and its first officers were elected. 

At this first meeting it was decided not 
to have any ritual or ceremonies of any 
kind. The by-laws adopted at the meeting 
have been maintained through the half cen- 
tury with but little change. The name of 
the organziation was abreviated a few years 
ago to the jewelers’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion. 

At the beginning of 1873 the membership 
numbered 230, but during the panic which 
soon struck the country many members 
dropped out. The failure of the Newark 
Savings Institution, where the money of the 
society was deposited, was another severe 
blow to the organization, and almost proved 
disastrous, but the members determined to 
keep the organization going, and gradually 
it gained its old position of security and 
helpfulness, 

The first president was Edward Zim- 
merman. He served the first term of six 
months, 

Three of the society’s officers served 

their organization for a full quarter of a 
century or more in the same positions. 
Henry Mutschler, the present financial sec- 
retary, has held that post 27 years. Otto 
Fuchs, the present recording secretary, has 
held that position more than 25 years. 
Louis Breining, who recently resigned as 
treasurer, had held his position for a full 
quarter of a century. 
_ The officers now are: President, Chris- 
tian Beerer; vice-president, Philip Mut- 
schler; financial secretary, Henry Mut- 
schler; recording secretary, Otto Fuchs; 
treasurer, Gottfried Krippendorf. 

There are 328 members in the association 
at the present time. 
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Photographic reproduction of our adver- 
tisement which appeared in 1869 and 
which, with only slight changes, has ap- 
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peared continuously in every issue of the 
Jewelers’ Circular for fifty years. 
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Half Century Men of Maiden Lane 


Some of the Active Veterans of New York’s Jewelry Trade Indulge in Sentimental Reminiscences 





By Albert Ulmann 


Historian of the Maiden Lane Historical Society, Co-founder of the ‘Jewelers’ Weekly,” Author of “A Landmark History of New York,” “The 
Tales of Old New York,” and “A History of Maiden Lane.” 

















HEN the re- 
quest reached 

me to prepare an 
article for this 50th 
} Anniversary issue of 
THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR, the thought 
suggested itself that 
half a century of 
Hi business activity 
must have included 
various noteworthy 
experiences not es- 
sentially commercial 
in character that 
would prove exceed- 
ingly interesting and 
valuable. In other 
words, the idea as- 
sumed the form of the following question: 
“What achievements or occurrences in the 
careers of the Half-Century Men of Maiden 
Lane, who are still in active service, stood 
forth as particularly satisfactory and worth 





THE AUTHOR 





AUGUSTUS K. SLOAN 


recording, not only as chapters in their own 
personal chronicles, but as ‘footprints on 
the sands of time’ that would serve to guide 
the younger men who were following in the 
paths of the pioneers?” 

With this thought in mind I approached 
the members of the old guard, interviewed 
them and listened to some interesting rem- 
iniscences. But let them speak for them- 
selves, 


Augustus K. Sloan, who has been iden- 
tified with the jewelry trade since 1854 and 
who has been honored with the presidency 
of the Jewelers’ League, the Jewelers Se- 
curity Alliance, the Jewelers’ Association, 
the Jewelers Board of Trade, the Maiden 
Lane Historical Society and the Jewelers’ 
Relief Association, gave expression to the 
following sentiment: 

“In looking back over the more than 
half-century, during which I have spent 
most of my time within the limits ot 
Maiden Lane, perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory reminiscence is that referring to my 
efforts in bringing about the amalgamation 





LOUIS KAHN 


of the Jewelers Board of Trade and the 
New York Jewelers’ Association, thereby 
consolidating the two organizations into 
one strong effective national body—in point 
of fact, as it may justly be said, the strong- 
est Board of Trade in the United States. 
It gives me great pleasure to think thar 
not only were these two associations 
brought together so as to improve the 
service and to furnish the trade with a 
powerful and energetic institution, but that, 
in addition, a more fraternal and liberal 
spirit was thereby introduced into the 
jewelry community that has brought into 
closer and more friendly relationship the 
personal elements that represent the active 
forces in the jewelry community.” 
x ok * 

Louis Kahn, who began his connection 

with Maiden Lane in the employ of Kahn, 


Limburger & Co. in 1861, replied as fol- 
lows: 

“You ask me to pick out a sentimental 
souvenir. There are many instances of 
friendly acts and kindly manifestations on 
the part of people with whom I have come 
in contact in the jewelry business. But 
above and beyond any mere commercial 
satisfactions that have marked the long 
stretch of 50 years, I rejoice to know that 
I have enjoyed the genuine friendship ot 
a goodly number of my fellow members in 
the trade. Perhaps, in this connection, it 
may not be out of place to say that I feel 
somewhat like the head of a school, who 
has seen his boys grow and develop and 
go out into the world and prosper, for as 
I think back there comes to my mind the 
names of a number of men who began 
their business experience in the employ of 
L. & M. Kahn & Co., and who are now 
established in various fields of the trade as 
their own masters; and it pleases me to 
reflect and to have the knowledge that they 


~ — 





AUGUST OPPENHEIMER 


are reputable and successful men of af- 
fairs.” 
* * x 

August Oppenheimer, 
career in 1865, said: 

“In looking back half a century, I should 
say that one of my most satisfactory ex- 
periences has been my connection with the 
organization and conduct of the Maiden 
Lane Safe Deposit Co. and the Maiden 
Lane Savings Bank. The Maiden Lane 


who began his 
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Safe Deposit Co., after carrying on busi- 
ness for some seven or eight years, came 
to grief, and it then appeared as if the 
continuation of a safe deposit vault for the 
accommodation of the jewelry trade would 
have to be abandoned. It may not be out 
of place here to mention the fact that this 
yault is not only an institution for the safe 
keeping of valuables, but is also of great 
convenience to traveling men, who may 
leave their valuable baggage on coming into 
town, as well as calling for the same when 
leaving the city, at any hour of the day or 
night. The hours of opening and closing 
are extended beyond those of any other 











CHARLES G, ALFORD 


safe deposit vault, which renders it pe- 


culiarly serviceable to the entire Maiden 


Lane community. 

“Recognizing the nature of the situation, 
] determined to make an effort to preserve 
this valuable institution, and I set about 
raising a sum of money sufficiently large 
to purchase the fixtures and vaults of the 
old company and to carry on the business, 
in which enterprise I was assisted by Louis 
Windmiiller, who for many years was con- 
nected with the Maiden Lane Savings 
Bank, occupant of the premises of the 
Maiden Lane Safe Deposit Co. I visited 
many of the Maiden Lane firms, and it is 
a great satisfaction to me to feel that in 
every instance my appeal for subscriptions 
was responded to and that I encountered 
a splendid spirit of co-operation to supply 
the trade with an institution that in no 
wise promised great financial return, but 
was organized solely and entirely for its 
general benefit. 

“To sum it up, I should say that what- 
ever beneficial results through my efforts 
in this direction, as well as in connection 
with the Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, the 
Jewelers’ Protective Union and the Jewel- 
ers Board of Trade, may have accrued to 
the advantage of the Maiden Lane com- 
munity, such benefits constitute the most 
satisfactory sentimental souvenirs of my 
association with Maiden Lane.” 

x * * 
C. G. Alford, whose connection with the 
Jewelry trade began in 1868, prefaced his 
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story by saying that his long career of 
over 50 years in the wholesale jewelry 
business would carry him back to the time 
when the clumsy stages furnished the 
“rapid transit” on Broadway, a period 
when the offices and salesrooms of the 
wholesale jewelry trade were practically all 
in old buildings to which entrance was far 
from convenient or pleasant. He said that 
after experimenting in other lines by the 
merest chance in 1868 he selected the 
jewelry business for his vocation, and that 
his beginning was with such a limited capi- 
tal that his first venture was to purchase 
a little lot of the cheapest kind of jewelry, 
which he took out with him in pasteboard 
boxes and disposed of his wares to country 
stores. But that with this start, step by 
step, in a few years he became a real whole- 
sale jeweler. Having weathered many 
storms and having achieved some measure 
of material success, he said that his most 
pleasant reflections at this time were the 
good name and reputation that his house 
had established, and the keen satisfaction 
arising from his connection with the vari- 
ous jewelry organizations, which he sum- 
marized as follows: 


“T am one of the six men who founded 





JOHN FRICK 


the Jewelers’ Security Alliance in 1883; 
and one of the 11 men who obtained the 
charter for the Jewelers’ Safety Fund So- 
ciety in 1884, with which I have been of- 
ficially connected since that time, and now 
the oldest active director in its service. 
A member and a director for many years 
in the New York Jewelers’ Association 
from 1880 till the association was merged 
with the Jewelers Board of Trade in 1899, 
becoming at that time its first vice-presi- 
dent, then president for two years, 1901-2, 
and treasurer from 1906 to 1910. Twenty 
years’ service in the Jewelers’ Protective 
Union as director. For two years president 
of the Maiden Lane Safe Deposit Co. For 
a short time treasurer of the Maiden Lane 
Savings Bank. I am also one of the 
founders of the Maiden Lane Historical 
Society and one of its trustees. To have 
had my son, J. Warren, associated with 
me for 25 years has been a source of pride 
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To conclude, in addition to 


and comfort. 
looking after the affairs of my firm, I have 
the consciousness that I have been able to 
give of my best to further the interests of 


the jewelry industry.” 
x * * 


John Frick, who looks back to 1863 as 
the date of his entrance into the Maiden 
Lane district, commented as follows: 

“It pleases me to remember that I took 
part in such demonstrations as the Jewel- 
ers’ Blaine and Logan parade of 1884; also, 
that I have always taken a keen interest in 
the local history of the jewelry district as 
manifested by the Liberty Place tablet; but 





SIMON SICHEL 


I find, I.may say, greater satisfaction in 
the fact that Augustus K. Sloan and myself 
are constructing a-list of the names of the 
jewelers and kindred tradesmen who have 
been in business for over 50 years in order 
to organize an association to be known as 
the Ancient and Honorable Patriarchs of 
the Jewelry Guild, the object of which 
shall be to maintain fraternal feeling and 
to preserve a record of service; an asso- 
ciation to which all shall be eligible who 
have to their credit a connection of 50 
years with the jewelry or allied trades.” 
*x* * * 

Simon Sichel, who entered Maiden Lane 
in 1868 as an employe of Samuel Ejichberg, 
related the following interesting incident: 

About the year 1871, a diamond dealer 
by the name of Cohen, having an office in 
the Union Bank building of London, was 
robbed of a large quantity of diamonds by 
a broker, who made his way to the United 
States. Mr. Cohen followed the thief to 
this country and came upon him in Phila- 
delphia, just in time to prevent him from 
disposing of the goods.. He brought his 
property on to New York and endeavored 
to sell it in this city. He entered into 
negotiations with a certain party, but was 
unable to make a satisfactory sale. There- 
upon the prospective customer notified the 
officials of the Custom House that Mr. 
Cohen was endeavoring to sell a quantity 
of diamonds upon which no duty had been 
paid. As a result of this act, Mr. Cohen, 

(Continued on page 209.) 
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who had never had any business experience 
with the United States and who was an 
entirely innocent offender, found himself in 
very serious trouble. 
“Seeking a means to extricate himself 
he was informed that Samuel Eichberg 
was the most reliable person to whom he 
could go. Accordingly he introduced him- 
self to the latter and told his story. Mr. 
Eichberg went with Mr. Cohen to the au- 
thorities, explained the circumstances and 
succeeded in having the goods released. In 
the meantime, Mr. Cohen, having become 
thoroughly disgusted and disheartened, 
asked Mr. Eichberg if he would take charge 




















F. H. LARTER 

of the goods, dispose of them, and remit 
the funds whenever the diamonds had been 
sold. 

“In this unusual fashion and quite by 
accident Mr. Eichberg began his career as 
a diamond importer, Mr. Cohen having 
been so well satisfied with the first trans- 
action that he established a permanent 
business relationship. 

“The point of the whole story, as you 
may have already concluded, is that a good 
Teputation and an honest name are the 
most valuable assets a man can possess. 
This has been my guiding principle and 
has, I may say, been my most satisfactory 
thought in connection with my Maiden 
Lane experience.” 

* * x 

F. H. Larter, whose association with 
the jewelry trade goes back to 1869, re- 
sponded as follows: 

“I am particularly pleased to recall a 
certain delightful experience, an occasion 
that gives proof of the friendship and fel- 
lowship that exist, especially among those 
who have spent a half century or nearly 
so together in the Maiden Lane district. 
I refer to an event of only a few years 
ago, to be exact, March 25, 1911, when 
there was a great gathering of the select 
in the business to do honor to one of their 
number who had rounded out an experience 
of 50 years’ connection with the jewelry 
business. This gathering took place in the 
Banquet Room of the Lawyers’ Club and 
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numbered some 60 or 70 choice spirits, who 
assembled there, and who, in the form of 
delightful addresses, gave testimony of 
their appreciation and delight at the priv- 
ilege of thus coming together to lay their 
hearts open and expose their best feelings 
towards one and for one who had been 
among them for so many years, and in 
this way gave evidence of the fact that 
after all there is something besides money- 
getting and profit-making manifested in the 
lives of some merchants, and that this man 
who was so honored on that occasion had 
been one and still is one connected with 
our business, one who puts heart, and I 
may say, affection in his business associa- 
tions, as well as in his business efforts. 

“Tt was a most delightful occasion when 
we thus came together and honored Louis 
Kahn. This indulgence in reminiscences 
wil! probably bring to the attention of the 
trade the fact that there are other choice 
souls connected with our community who 
have grown over 50 years young in the 
service and who cherish a fine sentiment 
in the thought of their associations.” 

*k OK Ox 

Albert Lorsch, whose jewelry career car- 
ries him back to the days of 1865, writes 
from Paris under date of Dec. 31 that al- 
though in latter years his home has been 
abroad, Maiden Lane brings to his mind 
many pleasant reminiscences and it is a 
source of deep satisfaction to him that his 
name is connected with one of its land- 
marks, 
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John R. Greason, whose career in -the 
jewelry business goes back about 60 years 
and who has been in business for himself 
continuously since 1866, when questioned 
as to the matter which he looked back on 
with most pleasure, said that he believed 
that this was his activity in the old Jewel- 
ers’ League and its successors, the Assur- 
ance League of America and the present 
Jewelers Camp No. 12 of the Order of the 
Goiden Seal. 

“Looking back over the past years,” said 
Mr. Greason, “I recall many things with 
pleasure that were connected with my ex- 
periences in the jewelry trade, but none 
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gave me greater satisfaction than the or- 
ganization in 1877 of our old Jewelers 
League. This was at the time that the 
mutual insurance companies came _ into 
being, and I felt that something of this 
kind was necessary in our trade, not for 
the well-to-do merchants and manufactur- 
ers so much as for the employes and fac- 
tory workers and I am prouder of being 
one of the founders and incorporators of 
the League than of any honor that has 
been conferred on me. 

“My work as director and vice-president 
for years, while at times arduous was al- 
ways a joy because I felt I was doing ; 
something for my fellow jewelers, and ak : 
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GREASON 


though conditions changed so that the mu- 
tual idea had to gradually give way 
to the insurance on a different basis, 
I felt that the League always did good 
work and was the good friend of the 
jeweler, and I was very glad to do what 
little I could both for the old organiza- 
tion and the Assurance League which suc- 
ceeded it. 

“When the League was taken over by the 
Order of the Golden Seal I felt that it 
should be kept an entity as long as possible 
and was one of those that worked to have 
the League members made into a speciai 
camp. For this reason I have consented to 
remain as a trustee of this camp, although 
under ordinary circumstances I would have 
felt that I was entitled to retire from active 
work on my previous record. 

“I want to say that every hour I have 
spent in the work of the League has been 
one that has brought pure joy to me be- 
cause J feel that the organization has played 
its part for years, filling a niche that could 
not otherwise be occupied and has brought 
protection to families who might not have 
had insurance had the League not been 
there.” 








Gaining entrance through a basement 
coalhole, a thief got into the store of H. 
M. Roberts, Terry, Mont., recently, and 
stole from the showcase two wrist watches 
and a pair of cuff-links worth $55. 
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A Forecast of the New Styles in Diamond 
and Other Jewelry for 1919 





By Isabelle M. Archer 




















[MULTANEOUSLY with our first 
S peace-time holidays, jewelry came 
back to its place in modern commerce. 
It has been reinstated. It must now keep 
step with the times, and submit to the 
process and endure the period of recon- 
struction. ; 

In political affairs reconstruction means, 
generally speaking, re-organization; in 
jewelry the problem is one alone of com- 
bination, of advancement along the lines 


sign and color—not alone for money-value 
or for such qualities that will make the 
purchase alone a money investment in- 
stead of an ornament. It is felt in the ap- 
preciation obtained for a jewel through the 
beauty of its gems and of their arrange- 
ment. Depth of color amounts to more 
than weight and carats to this new con- 
noisseur, this beauty-judging critic. Beauty 
only will appeal to him, and his is the 
spirit of reconstruction. His approval must 





Fic. 1—THE NEW CLUSTER BROOCHES 


so well established before the commence- 
ment of hostilities in Europe. 

Our only problem is to prevent a sliding 
backward—a subjection to the all too prev- 
alent and country-wide demand for com- 
modities and manufactures of any type or 
grade, no matter how inferior the product 
may be, to the pre-war output. This is 
just what jewelry is going to escape. This 
call for the cheap and tawdry is to be en- 
tirely ignored in all jewelry lines. For 
this reason jewelry fashions for 1919 are 
to be of the very highest grade, and this is 
why the forecasting styles are already to 
be found among the finest products of the 
jewelry-makers’ art. 

In detail this meritorious tendency is felt 
in the call for “the beautiful” in jewels, 
not alone for size, but for modeling, de- 


be won, for he is the final arbiter of our 
problem of reconstruction, the modern 
buyer of jewels, owner of jewels and giver 
of jewelry gifts. 

But this awakening is so recent that it is 
yet difficult to judge of its effect, except 
remotely on such pieces as have not arrived 
at their usual predominant position in the 
jewelry world. On such jewels as have al- 
ready come once more into prominence the 
effect is most marked. Of these popular 
jewels there are three leaders, brooches, 
watches and finger-rings, and on these 
there is at once apparent a richness of or- 
namentation and a beauty of contour quite 
unusual. 

RICHNESS OF THE NEW CLUSTER BROOCHES, 

The newest brooch designs, seen at the 
time of this writing, as are many of the 


other newest jewels, in the first rough 
model or tentative sketch, show a decided 
leaning toward solidity in form, massing of 
gems, little or no color work, absence of 
minute detail or decoration, altogether 
making for extreme richness in appearance. 
They are indeed handsome brooches, and 
among the richest of all the newer jewels. 

The brooch contours which will prevail 
later in the seascn are shown im the sketch 
(Fig. 1). They are all based on the plaque 
type with a disc, triangle, square hectagon 
or octagon as a foundation. They are 
modeled with a convex surface, the face 
of the brooch rising to its highest point 
where the largest gem or most important 
motif is set. 

Where odd or irregular shapes are used 
the construction is the same, and the brooch 
form slopes from the center ridge down 
toward the outer edge. 

The designs given in the illustrations are 
typical of this new brooch: form, and they 
show in their massed gems of mixed 
sizes and variety of shapes and cuttings 
and in their outline and construction, detail 
which will influence the brooch patterns for 
the coming year. 

The brooch in the upper left hand corner 
is encrusted with small gems—pearls and 
diamonds. Three large emerald-cut canary 
diamonds are the main attraction in the 
brooch in the corner opposite. These are 
representative of the call for all fancy cut- 
tings, a marked phase in the coming 
fashions. The large square diamonds are 
backed by a ground work of small dia- 
monds and pearls in an effective wing- 
like design of spreading gemmed rays, 

Two triangle forms are shown here dif- 
fering very decidedly in the decorative ar- 
rangements of their gems. On the left 
is an overlapping leaf design carried out 
in diamonds and pearls, square-cut rubies 
and a large tinted, egg-shaped pearl. On 
the right the brooch is set with a central 
carbuncle, cut in triangular form with a 
deep concave back, and with three oval car- | 
buncles in a ground of diamonds and pearls. 

The three square shapes and the odd form 
in the sketch are all encrusted with closely 
massed fancy cut diamonds and pearls of 
various shapes and sizes. 

It will be noticed that on these brooches 
the principal feature is in their gem group- 
ings and that they are typical of all the 
new leading jewels in the absence of any 
separation in the patterning by scattered 
gems or through the use of the once all- 
prevailing air-line. 


SLIMNESS, THE UNIVERSAL CHARACTERISTIC OF 
THE NEW BAR-PINS, 
Brooches, we have seen, are to take the 
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high-rounded model following the contours 
of such geometrical forms as discs and tri- 
angles. Bar-pins are their antithesis in that 
they are flat, slim lines of gems, seldom 
wider than a half-inch long and sharply 
pointed. The designs in the sketch (Fig. 2) 
give an idea of the settings which will 
lead in 1919. They are conspicuous for 
their simplicity and among all the new 
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in black alone on the gold or platinum, in 
black and white hair-lines tracing the pat- 
tern in a double thread or in the popular 
deep blue or red. When the black or black 
and white scheme is used, diamonds or 
pearls or both are used with perhaps some 
very small pieces of faceted onyx, but with 
the colors matching sapphires or rubies are 
used. These colored gems, however, are 
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FIG. 2--THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN THE B\R-PIN 


plans, designs, models and finished pins 
there is to be found hardly one example 
of the openwork, inch-wide bar-pin of the 
last few seasons. It is not a matter of 
newness in bar-pin designing, but of prac- 
tical elimination, for this broad be-gemmed 
platinum framework is disappearing. 

The fact is that the modern bar-pin pre- 
tends to be nothing but a bar-pin and has 
at last given up the idea of ever becoming 
a brooch! The old openwork variety had 
indeed great pretensions and its resulting 
outline often caused controversies over its 
exact identification. But for the coming 
year the bar-pin will be a modest bar-pin 
and nothing more. 

A dozen designs of this simplified bar- 
pin are given in the next illustration (Fig. 
2). The first design shows the use of the 
fine line tracing seen on many new jewels. 
This mode of decoration is also repeated 
in different patternings on some of the 
other models in this illustration. At the 
upper right-hand corner is an old model 
which has been revived and promises to 
become particularly popular. It is carried 
out in pearls, baroques as well as orientals, 
in turquoise, peridots and the finest gems, 
Square and fancy cut. In some of these 
pins the gems are used in combination with 
diamonds, alternate emeralds and square- 
cut diamonds making an especially pleas- 
ing scheme for this long, tapering model. 

The natty, tailored bows echo the re- 
tained bows and bow-knots in other jewels. 
They will last over well into the Summer 
according to all reports for they are gain- 
ing in esteem as each jewelry designer com- 
pletes his new sketches for variations in the 
handling of this theme. Bow-knots on bar- 
pins keep strictly, however, to the limita- 
tions for the governing of the correct 1919 
bar-pin form, coming well within the re- 
quirements for the new gracefully slim con- 
tour. 

The three designs shown at the bottom 
of the sketch all have the new central motif 
which broadens the shape and helps to give 
the much desired taper to the pin. These 
are carried out in enameled lines, either 


never used in conjunction with the black or 
black and white lineament. 


THE BAR-PIN BROOCH, A NEW JEWELRY 
FEATURE 


Differing distinctly from either the brooch 
proper or the strict bar-pin type, yet incor- 
porating in its form and construction the 
attributes of both, an ornament has come 
into being which gives to the jewelry world 
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becoming in appearance a bar-pin, broader 
through the center than this pin in its reg- 
ular form but with the bar-pins typical 
sharp-pointed ends. 

Platinum (now that we are enabled to 
make use of it once more) is the frame- 
work and immediate setting for the gems. 
It is mounted with (in order of their prev- 
alence) ‘diamonds, pearls, emeralds, sap- 
phires, rubies, peridots and even black 
opals. 

It is remarkable that, although faceted 
onyx is being used extensively on very 
nearly every other jewelry type, this par- 


‘ticular jewel seems to have escaped almost 


entirely the influx into fashion of this black 
gem as well as of the vogue for black 
enamel. 

Square-cut emeralds with pearls and dia- 
monds are mounted in the brooch with the 
square-finished ends at the upper left in the 
illustration. The spider-web effect in the 
brooch of rounded contour is a mass of 
diamonds and pearls. The two designs with 
sharp points and broad centers are set with 
pearls, diamonds and rubies; the one with 
the cross-over strapping being set with 
square-cut diamonds, pearls and sapphires, 
and rows of tiny square sapphires outline 
the patterns in the last design. 


SAUTOIR WATCHES LEAD THE MODES IN 
DECORATED TIMEPIECES 


After brooches and pins on the list of 
jewels commanding immediate popularity 
come the watches. All types and kinds are 
included in this universal demand, but there 
is a noteworthy distinction in the style of 





FIG. 3—THE NEW COMBINATION OF BROOCH AND BAR-PIN 


what is practically an entirely new jewel. 
This for want of a better term has been 
named the bar-brooch. 

This jewel, although it has not a pleas- 
ing name, is nevertheless a most pleasing, 
satisfactory and effective corsage ornamen- 
tation. It is an elaboration of former bar- 
pin shapes, but is not restricted to narrow- 
ness and it becomes a handsomer jewel 
than any one of its predecessors. 

An idea of the forms can be gained by 
the accompanying sketch (Fig. 3), but the 
richness and variety in these jewels can 
only be realized by seeing them in numbers 
from the hand of many different designers 
and from the shops of many manufacturers. 

In construction they are actually brooches 
super-imposed upon a bar-pin foundation, 


watch used for dress or for informal and 
business occasions. For afternoon and eve- 
ning the ladies have placed their seal of 
approval upon the sautoir style, while for 
morning wear, for all informal uses and 
for strictly utility purposes the wrist-watch 
has their complete and unqualified sanc- 
tion. , 

For the bracelet of the wrist-watch the 
ribbon band is more popular than the 
linked bracelet except when the links are 
gem-studded or enameled to match the 
watch case. Diamond studded slides are 
used on the ribbons which are generally 
of gros-grain in black or dark tones of 
blues, greens and browns. Taupe, a favor- 
ite shade, and the greys and tans are widely 
used as a foil to set off bright colored semi- 
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precious stones and faceted gems generally. 

In direct contrast to these utilitarian 
watches come the highly - ornamental 
watches hung from sautoir chains decorated 
to match. Their style is shown by the 
sketches in Fig. 4. Here it is seen lavish- 
ness has been used in the matter of their 
gem settings and no pains spared in ob- 
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THE TWO MODISH FINGER-RINGS; LARGE GEM 


SOLITAIRES AND SMALL STONE CLUSTERS 


The next illustration (Fig. 5) and the 
following one (Fig. 6) give the two phases 
in the designing of the new finger-rings. 
The first shows the pattern used for the 
setting of the finer gems, and these are the 
more expensive rings. 





Fic. 4—SAUTOIR WATCHES HAVE THE, APPEAR ANCE OF LA VALLIERES 


taining richness and variety in their decora-.~ shows sketchés of the cluster variety which 


tion. 

The gems with which these handsome 
little watches are incrusted are for the main 
part small, but what they lack in size they 
more than make up in numbers. These 
little jewels are literally a mass of gems, 
the borders around their faces as well as 
the backs of their cases being completely 
covered in gems. Practically no space is 
left between the gems but such as is abso- 
lutely necessary for secure settings, and 
even this space is scant enough, for the 
beading on these jewels is of the very finest 
possible kind. 

A new feature to be brought out in the 

1919 designs for sautoir watches, is seen 
in the delicate openwork tracery which 
frames some of the watches with an added 
lace-like edging of closely set gems. This 
feature is shown on the two lower watches 
in the illustration, on the diamond shaped 
one on the right, where it is used to form 
the lower half of the diamond, and on sev- 
eral of the other watches in varying de- 
grees. 
_In their heauty and handsomeness these 
jewels with a use are almost rivaling the 
simply ornamental pendant and la Valliere, 
which to counteract this ill effect has in 
many cases answered the challenge by be- 
coming an elaborate locket and miniature 
photograph holder. This in turn has gained 
Wide popularity and for 1919 promises to 
be a leading jewel. 


is beinggused for the semi-precious stones 
alone. , THis is a complete reversal of for- 
mer rider styles and their very opposites 


were the correct thing until recently, in fact ° 


ips late’ as the past holiday season. Then 
‘this flew order blossomed out and received 
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third row shows odd shaped solitaires and 
in the fourth and lowest row are rings with 
two stones mounted after the manner of 
solitaires and called “twin stone” rings. 

The favorite finger-ring gems are fancy 
cut diamonds, tinted pearls, square and -dia- 
mond shaped emeralds, star sapphires and 
star rubies cut en cabochon and faceted 
sapphires and rubies cut in original forms, 

The point to be emphasized in these rings 
is the absence of the elaborate flanking or- 
namentation which through several seasons 
past has been the main characteristic of all 
the finer finger-rings. The modeled forms 
with the shanks heavily laden with gems 
have disappeared and in their place have 
come these simplified settings with the large 
single stones and they show no more shank 
or bezel decorative detail than is necessary 
to give the ring good contour and individ- 
uality while holding the central gem in 
place. Such a sudden reversal of feeling 
in the designing of any jewel is very un- 
usual, and in this case it is not only a sud- 
den but a decidedly radical change. 


In the small gem and semi-precious stone 
cluster rings opals (both fire and black), 
peridots, amethysts, tourmalines (especially 
the deep green variety), pink pearls and 
small brilliants are used. In these rings 
shown in Fig. 6, the fine work once lavished 
upon the more expensive rings has now 
appeared and through the coming Spring 
and Summer the chances are that this type 
will make an excellent impression and re- 
ceive a hearty welcome. 


STEADY DEMAND FOR UTILITY JEWELS 


Next in order on the list of jewels al- 
ready reacting to the effects of peace times, 
following brooches, watches and finger- 
rings, come the utility pieces. Among the 
jewels for women the most used of these 
utility. pieces are undoubtedly, mesh bags, 
vanity cases, coin purses, card and cigarette 
cases and Dorine boxes. 

Large fitted bags, and small, so-called 
mouchoir bags are shown in the next illus- 
tration (Fig. 7). The noteworthy features 
on these are the prevalence of the two- 
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Fic. 5—SOLITAIRES AND TWIN-STONES ARE THE FAVORITE SETTINGS FOR THE NEW FINGER- 
RINGS, 


recognition as a new and popular arrange- 
ment for gemmed finger-rings. 

In Fig. 5 the top row of rings are 
mounted with large solitaires and a mini- 
mum of small stone setting. The second 
row repeats this with a trifle more decora- 
tive gem work around the large gem. The 


toned mesh and of the use of gold and plat- 
inum in combination. This variegated mesh 
follows in the earlier designs a geometric 
pattern of checks, stripes, plaids or harle- 
quin form, but for bags to be brought out . 
later in the year a process for incorporating 
flower sprays and other unconventional de- 
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signs into the weaving of the fabric-like 
mesh is being perfected. 

Another interesting detail in these new 
bags is found in their decoration by means of 
prooch-like ornaments which are set on the 
bag a little below the bag mounting and 
riveted onto the mesh. These jewel motifs 
are formed of gold or platinum frames, 
constructed exactly after the method of 
brooch making, and set with just the same 
gems a brooch would hold and in precisely 
the same manner. Trick locks and safety 
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ture carrying almost to the extreme pliable- 
ness in jewels is found in the wonderful 
jointed construction of these entire jewels. 
The chain, instead of following the usual 
formula of alternate gem or gemmed unit 
and joining platinum link, is constructed on 
the box-set plan of a bracelet, and the pen- 
dant itself follows suit, being entirely pli- 
able from the chain down to the last hang- 
ing gem. 

Another new necklace mode is the long 
chain and pendant sometimes worn with 
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Fic. 6—SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES IN CLUSTER FINGER-RINGS 


catches are featured in all the newer bags 
and purses. 

Some square shaped coin purses and some 
long, narrow card and cigarette cases— 
which are practically identical in outer form 
and mode of decoration—are sketched in 
Fig. 8. They represent the rather eccentric 
new ‘shapes, and the gem-studded mono- 
grams and plaque decorations seen on most 
of the new cases. 

With these utility pieces the short list of 
jewels to feel first the revival of interest 
in jewelry closes, and we now turn to the 
next jewels to respond to the altered con- 
ditions. 

These will be seen to be all the finer 
jewels and larger pieces, and the interest 
shown already will amount later in the 
Spring when social affairs have once more 
reached their height, to a monopoly of the 
jewelry buyer’s attention. 


THE NEW NECKLACES 


Necklaces, especially those intended for 
full dress and evening wear, are to be com- 
posed of handsome pendant sections form- 
ing at the top part of the neck chain, and 
the chain itself which growing, as it were, 
from the pendant portion of the jewel be- 
comes a pliable and continuous line of box- 
set gems built to fit snugly around the neck 
at the back and to form a long, graceful 
“V” at the front. 

Five examples of this very newest jewel 
are shown in the illustration (Fig. 9). The 
chains are curved to conform to the line of 
the shoulders and neck, so that these jewels 
set well when worn, and the pendants ap- 
pear to be a culmination of the chain in- 
Stead of a separate section as so often 
happened in designs of former years. 

Large gems and small are massed to- 
gether in these necklaces as they are in 
the new brooches, and a remarkable fea- 


the shorter necklaces but often paired with 
a blending corsage ornament or handsome 
brooch instead. 

In the illustration (Fig..10) are a trio 
of the pendants to be worn on these long 
chains. The first is of pearls, the center 
one mounted with diamonds and the third 
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with sapphires, diamonds and pearls, The 
chains are box-set as the céntér sketch 
shows or of the link and unit style ac- 
cording to the effect desired. They are 
from 30 to 40 inches in length and to this 
the pendant adds another four or five 
inches. 


STRINGENT RULES FOR THE DESIGNING OF THE 
NEWER BRACELETS AND EARRINGS 


Hard and fast are the rules laid down 
if in designing a pair of earrings or a brace- 
let the idea is to have the jewel at all 
modish. Earrings are not yet at the crest 
of this coming wave of interest but every- 
one is preparing for their return to the 
limelight. 

The illustrations in Fig. 11 give the cor- 
rect contours and proportions for these 
little jewels, and also show what lines must 
be followed to obtain modishness in the 
bracelet. 

Earrings bid fair to be almost entirely of 
the pendant variety, long, slim and graceful. 
Their gems will be in accord with the gems 
in the larger leading jewels, and they will 
be chosen for their becomingness and with 
the intention of blending with whatever 
other jewels are worn. They will generally 
match either the brooch or the finger-rings 
or both. 

The factor first to be considered in the 
bracelet is the alternating size in the gems. 
The rule is almost invariably for an odd 
number of small gems, say three or five 
(seldom are more used) to be set between 
a large gem or gem-cluster which is far 
deeper than is the connecting row of small 
stones. In some of these bracelets this 
larger section is more than three times the 
breadth of the smalier links, but as a gen- 
eral rule the measurements compare closely 
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Fic. 7—TW0-TONED MESHES AND BROOCH-ORNAMENTS ARE NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE NEW 
BAGS 
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with the sketches in the 11th illustration. 
Another alteration in bracelets is noted 
in their gems and the vogue for an all-dia- 
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of attractive designs in jewelry for men, but 
now that there is to be more use for all 
types of non-military jewelry the men folk 


Fic. 8—oRNAMENTAL VANITY CASES 


mond bracelet is swinging to the other ex- 
treme and all-color bracelets are to be seen 
instead. An all-ruby or an all-sapphire 
bracelet is now to be the most desired of 
all bracelets. In some instances the colored 
gems are combined without the help of the 
softening whiteness of diamonds or pearls. 
Sapphires are used in one of these jewels 
as the smaller but more numerous gems 
with emeralds as the larger unit in the 
chain. 

Bangles are revived in some especially 
handsome designs. These exhibit the tried 
and proven all-diamond or diamond and 
pearl gem-settings, with a solitary colored 
gem for emphasize in some of the designs. 
These bangles are very large. They are 
broad and highly rounded in form and are 
intended for wear, not at the wrist, but fur- 
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which promises to enjoy an_ especially 
strong boom and designers and manufac- 
turers are preparing for a prolonged vogue 
in all decorated and be-gemmed jewelry for 
men. 

The scarf-pins in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the sketch are whimsical in the 
patterns used and most colorful in their 
gem schemes. The same can be said of the 
finger-rings shown on the right. There is 
nothing conventional nor staid in these any 
more than there is in the dress-sets at the 
lower left, or for that matter, in the watch- 
fobs. Indeed, nothing in men’s jewelry will 
follow any pre-arranged order, this year, 
but all will be more original and decorative 
than has been seen for many years 
past, 

For men’s wear the colored gems are es- 
pecially popular, and beside appearing in 
their personal jewels they are used exten- 
sively in their utility pieces. 

Chased and engine-turned gold, although 
still leaders in all jewelry for men, have 
a rival in plain, polished all-platinum 
jewels. These are extremely smart looking 
and when edged with millegrain or set with 
solitaire emeralds, sapphires or rubies in a 
sunken and quite invisible mounting the 
cigarette case, cigar cutter, watch-fob or 








Fig. 10O—PENDANTS FOR WEAR WITH LONG CHAINS 


ther up on the thicker part of the forearm, 
where they will hold in place. 


WITH THE RETURN OF SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
JEWELRY FOR MEN COMES TO THE FORE 


Lately there has been a veritable dearth 


are once more demanding fine jewelry for 
dress and evening wear. 

Some of the newest examples are given 
in the illustration, Fig. 12, but these can- 
not do more than hint at the variety soon 
to be seen in the shops. This is a line 


. 9—THE BRACELET-CHAIN AS USED WITH THE NEW NECKLACE PENDANT 


whatever it is used upon, becomes at once 
distinctive. 

Sets of evening-dress studs, links and 
buttons are mounted in this manner, one 
set in a frosted platinum being mounted 
with cabochon-cut emeralds and another of 
polished platinum with square-cut sapphires. 

Of the variety in the gems used for men’s 
jewels the scarf-pins in the sketch give a 
good example. The first, the one at the 
upper-left is in blue, green and brown tour- 
malines set in green gold. The square 
geometric-patterned pin at the right is lined 
in dark blue enamel on a gold ground and 
set with topazes and sapphires. The 
pointed design is carried out in platinum, 
diamonds and a central pearl. The four 
large stones are rough cut pieces of 
smoked amber with garnets set between, 
making an unusual but excellent color 
scheme. The enamel lining, this time in 
black, is used on the square pin with the 
round gem which is a black pearl, grey- 
tinted, for its center. The last two de- 
signs are of platinum set with pearls, dia- 
monds and small colored gems but they are 
typical of the forms used for the settings 
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of peridots, amethysts, opals or of any other 
faceted stones that will attain popularity 


with the men. 
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at random from various pieces of jewelry, 
and they all carry out this new massed 
scheme in their gem mountings. The watch 
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Fic. 11—EARRINGS AND BRACELETS AS THEY WILL BE SEEN DURING 1919 


RESUME: THE MOST IMPORTANT JEWELRY 
FASHIONS 


There are certain tendencies in the new 
jewelry designs which will become definite 
features during 1919. Most conspicuous 
among these is the drastic alteration in the 
manner of setting the gems in massed for- 
mation on all—without an exception—of 
the finer jewels. 

The former method of giving a lace-like 
effect to platinum jewelry no longer holds 
sway and the glitter and sparkle of the 
closely set gems has taken its place. This 
most important tendency has already made 
an impression on some jewels, but as the 
season advances it will become more and 
more noticeable. 

The massed gems were first seen on the 
handsomer type of brooch and corsage or- 
nament, it then appeared in the necklace 
pendants and now, in looking over drawings 
for future use, it is found on all and every 
possible jewel. 

The bow-knots shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration (Fig. 13) have been taken 





Fic. 13—rorMS OF THE GEM-STUDDED BOWKNOT AS USED IN THE NEW JEWELS 
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in the upper left-hand corner is heavily 
encrusted with diamonds, pearls and a few 
sapphires. The rosette is a detail from a 
magnificent gemmed collar in diamonds, 
the brooch has a round moonstone framed 
in peridots and opals with a diamond and 
opal ribbon decoration, the wreath and rib- 
bon jewel is a corsage ornament, and, like 
the two finger-rings and the bar-pin; is 
heavily encrusted in diamonds. 

The next fashion tendency in order of 
importance is the variety in the sizes, shapes 
and cuttings of all gems, but especially of 
diamonds, which is gaining ground every 
day. The emerald-cut diamond is repre- 
sentative of this new feature. It appears 
as a huge solitaire in finger-rings, as a 
band of small box-set gems in bracelets 
and neck-chains, or figures as an interest- 
ing motif among other differently cut gems 
and pearls in brooches and pendants. 

Difficult and original cuttings are used for 
sapphires, rubies and emeralds and even 
the less important gems, opals, amethysts, 
garnets and topazes have felt the influence 
of this mode which runs in its extreme to 
the use of even rough hewn diamonds, a 
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ON THE RETURN OF THE MEN TO MUFTI 


phase which is not likely to be permanent. 

The gem colors just now most conspic- 
uous are the blue of sapphires, tourmalines 
and lapis-lazuli, and the red of rubies, car- 
nelians and coral. This is a reflection no 
doubt of war-time military colors, but it is 
being made up for late Spring and Summer 
selling, and may last well into the Fall. It 
is seen in the all-ruby or all-sapphire brace- 
lets mentioned before, and also comes to 
notice in the solitaire, sapphire, ruby or 
tourmaline finger-rings. 

Following this is the official post-war 
color, purple, seen everywhere in the use of 
amethysts either alone or with diamonds 
and pearls. But quite separate from this 
red, blue and purple scheme is the growing 
use of emeralds in all evening jeweiry. 
This is the color note which really prom- 
ises to be the lasting one throughout the 
year. 

There is still one other prominent color 
scheme which is also an aftermath of the 
war in jewelry. This, the black and black 
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and white plan, is, however, more a sub- 
ject of design than of color for the new 
way of using it makes it part of the pat- 
terning, the color being only supplemen- 


tary. 

In ornamental jewelry this method of de- 
sign is depicted in Fig. 14 and by these 
sketches and the designs in the last illus- 
tration it will be seen that this new black 
and white work is almost entirely a matter 
of line. The process followed is to have a 
line of black carried out in either faceted 


’ ornaments. 
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hoarded jewels upon the market and then 
the year’s real business will be in full swing 
when it will be realized that the year of 
THE JEWELERS’ CirgcuULAR’s 50th anniversary 
is to be exceptional in its abundance of 
business and consequent prosperity. 








An Old Tortoise Shell Factory 





QNE of the oldest side lines in the 
jewelers’ business is tortoise shell 
The pioneer in the United 
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Fic. 14—THE NOTE OF BLACK IN SOME TYPICAL POST-WAR JEWELS 


onyx or black enamel trace the desired pat- 
tern or to use it as a border to the main 
design. On the utility pieces this black line 
is often accompanied by a hair-line of 
white enamel and on platinum this is espe- 
cially effective. 

The four bracelets and the three chain 
designs shown at the top of Fig. 14 show 
the use of black with alternate pearls or 
diamonds giving the note of white. The 
finger-rings hold larger stones but like the 
two brooches and the necklace are charac- 
teristic in their absence of color, and the 
bar-pins, which are extremely smart with 
their natty tight knots and sharp ended 
bows, again have the desired effect of con- 
trast in their diamond and onyx settings. 

The utility pieces are designs for cigarette 
holders and cases, coin and card cases and 
Dorine boxes. They will be seen this year 
in greater abundance than ever and in very 
attractive shapes with variety and ornate- 
ness in their decoration. 

Yes, the new jewels will appeal to the 
discriminating taste of the buying public 
through their remarkable beauty. They de- 
light through their art, and the jewelers 
who gain the approval of the new buyers 
will be those who strive to interest their 
clientele through the beauty of their prod- 
ucts. 

This Spring will find huge stocks of 


States is the Providence Shell Works, 
which was established in 1824 in a wind- 
mill, which stood at the head of Constitu- 
tion Hill, Providence, R. I. 

This business has been taken over by 
Harry E. Davis of Philadelphia, whose 
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business in that city was established in 
1833. So that he has a continued busi- 


ness of the 10 oldest concerns in the line. 
The accompanying cuts show the old 
windmill where were made the tortoise 


60s, 


shell ornaments of the which are 





WINDMILL FACTORY OF THE OLD PROVIDENCE 
SHELL WORKS, .WHERE SOME OF THE 
FIRST AMERICAN TORTOISE SHELL 
ORNAMENTS WERE MADE 


rapidly coming into style again. 

The repairing of tortoise shell goods is 
an art that is only acquired after long and 
careful application to the business. ' The 
welding of new teeth in hair combs and 
adding new pieces to articles that are 
broken is not an easy process. Still it can 
be accomplished by those trained in the 
handicraft. 

The carving of special designs and mak- 
ing special goods to suit special occasions 
and needs, is particularly applied in tor- 
toise shell goods. 

Some interesting old tortoise shell 
brooches are shown on another page of 
this issue. 
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Fic, 15—sBLACK AND WHITE IN SOME NEW UTILITY JEWELS 
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Review of the Jewelry Fashions of 1918 


By MARION LANGLANDS 




















on a hectic year as the past one has Brooches were either one of three recog- earlier in the year, turned gradually from 
proven to be for jewelry fashions can nized styles, bar-pin, standard brooch or the pendant-and-neckchain to the all- 
only be speeded upon its way with a sigh brooch-pendant. Necklaces, as forecast around variety; finger-ring fashions re- 
mained stagnant, a single cluster design 
being the reigning favorite, and bracelets 
continued to keep to the chain form, with 
watch-bracelets quite conspicuous. 

Among hair ornaments nothing could 
better represent the finest output of the 
year than the handsome platinum tiara and 
the two bandeaux shown in the first illus- 
trations. The tiara is mounted in diamonds 
topped at the pinnacle of each delicate dia- 
mond leaf-spray with either a marquise 
or round cut sapphire, making a rich blue 
border to the fine diamond work. The ban- 
deaux, with the effective side pendants, has 
calibre sapphires set as a narrow line be- 
tween diamonds, and the second fillet is 
mounted entirely in diamonds. The elabo- 
rate bow-knot corsage ornament is also a 
splendid example of the year’s finer dia- 
mond-set platinum jewelry. 

Typical brooches, finger-rings, bar-pins 





of relief by all designers and jewelry manu- 
facturers. It opened with uncertainty on 
every hand, and it has closed with a great 
deal of uncertainty only just cleared away. 

Directly following the mid-Winter holi- 
days of 1917-18 there came upon the world 
of jewelry fashion a form of paralysis 
closely allied to absolute stagnation. This 
was due, not to lack of orders, or of de- 
mand for new stylcs, but to that matter of 
uncertainty which permeated the atmos- 
phere and made looking ahead and plan- 
ning for the future a subject to be shunned. 

The milestones ot 1918 in the jewelry 
trade became load-stones instead, and with 
the consecutive curtailment of platinum, 
gold, labor, machinery, light and advertis- 
ing space in the jeweler’s business, fash- 
ion’s thermometer dropped several degrees 
in initiative with each prohibited trade 
necessity. 

The first quarter of 1918 showed a gen- 
eral slump in the production of new de- 
signs; the second quarter tells a tale of a 
brave but inconscquential rallying; the 
third quarter, mid-Summer and early Fall 
show an attempt at premature reconstruc- 
tion, and the last quarter—at least that part 
of it after the signing of the armistice— 
gives a kaleidoscopic view of an unbeliev- 
ably sudden and complete readjustment to 
meet the unprecedented demands of the 
first peace Christmas. 

During the first quarter jewelry fashions 
kept up a well-figured attempt at natural- 
ness. They followed very materially the 
designs shown in the majority of the ac- Fic. 2—A BANDEAU WITH A UNIQUE SIDE PENDANT 
companying illustrations. Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 are from designs submitted by Walter McTeigue 
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and lavallieres are shown in the illustra- 
tions in designs which have influenced the 
fashions throughout the entire year. From 
the Bonner Mfg. Co. come an interesting 
group (Fig. 5). The lavalliere has a large 
sapphire in the decorative drop, and the 
brooch has an exceedingly interesting 


motif. An unconventional bow-knot in dia- 
monds with a fancy cut central diamond 
instead of the hackneyed knot is overlaid 


THE JEWELER®DS’ 


motif, and a heavily encrusted brooch in 
strap-work and clustered gems. All four 
jewels are carried out in diamond-mounted 
platinum. 

Such designs as these jewels show have 
held over, but after the curtailment of the 
use of platinum by the government when 
first the platinum was commandeered from 
the refiner, and then the manufacturer was 
limited to 25 per cent. of his usual output 





Fic. 3—ONE OF THE LATEST DESIGNS FOR A FILET 
From design submitted by Walter McTeigue. 


on a lozenge-shaped frame of platinum fili- 
gree, the tips of the graceful bows and the 
ends of the ribbon overlapping the outer 
framework. 

A quartet of splendid designs for finger- 
rings is shown in the illustration of jewels 
(Fig. 6) from Shire & Straus. Two 
are in effective strap-work patterns carried 
out in small diamonds on the shanks with 
great round diamonds set in the bezels; and 
the other two are mounted with diamonds 
and colored gems, one with a cabochon-cut 
sapphire and the other with two square- 
cut rubies mounted, five on either side of 
the central diamond, in the form of tiny 
crosses. 

The brooch shows a telling method of 
using the modish line of sapphires, and the 
flexible ribbon necklace has a unique ar- 
rangement in small diamonds grouped to 
form a continuous pattern in rosebuds and 
leaves. 

The next cut (Fig. 7) gives four hand- 
some encrusted diamond jewels from Frank 
C.Osmers. Two of the new unconventional 
necklace pendants are shown, with a pleas- 
ing bar-pin design in a graduated over-laid 





there came a period of stagnation. Abso- 
lutely no new fashions were forthcoming, as 
no material was available wherewith to 
build new jewels, and after a short lived 
period of hurriedi: planned and executed 
jewelry, new styles and all fashions in 
jewels succumbed to the war and took on 
a new guise. 

In June and Juiy there appeared the first 
of these war-tinted jewels—jewels which 
were tinted in more senses than one, for in 
place of this gray-white sheen of platinum 
there appeared the warm, rich tones of 
multi-colored gold. 

The two groups of jewels ‘designed by J. 
Mehrlust are representative of the styles of 
this period; indeed, they are more in reality 
forerunners of a host of last Summer’s 
jewelry designs (Fig. 8 and Fig. 9). 

The first pendant, a broad shape, with a 
pearl drop, has a frame of diamond-set 
platinum and a chain of alternating dia- 
monds and a quartett of square-cut sap- 
phires. Pavé sapphires and diamonds are 
used to depict the water and tinted gold 
for the Japanese bridge and foliage on 


either side. 


ats 
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This color scheme is followed for the 
larger brooch, the gold being used for the 
grill, while for the figure pendant and the 
original aeroplane motif in the little bar- 
pin rubies take the place of the sapphires 
for the color note. 

This work is what Mr. Mehrlust has so 
well termed “subject” jewelry, and in the 
illustration on either side of the 
ornate moon and mountain design in gold 
onyx, sapphires and diamond-mounted 
platinum are shown two éxamples of this 





Fic. 4—AN ELABORATE BOW-KNOT CORSAGE 
ORNAMENT 
Design by Walter McTeigue. 


new jewelry type adapted to diamond and 
platinum work without the use of gold. 
These are given their only color note in 
line work of sapphires in the first pendant 
and neckchain and in the single effective 
cabochon sapphire in the last pendant. The 
figure in this design is carried out in beauti- 
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Fic. 5—a GROUP OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN DIAMOND ENCRUSTED PATTERNS 
Design submitted by the Bonner Mfg. Co, 
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fully wrought platinum and the drooping 
bell-flowers are encrusted in diamonds. 
Such work as this made a marked im- 
pression on the finer gold jewels which , nl ® rer 
were put out during the Summer months, rx ever’ el @aped 
and their meritorious effect has lasted over , FP PAM ONE CIA 
this period of gold jewelry and greatly in- 
fluenced the trend in the designs for the 
best in platinum jewels. May their artistic 
merit be further appreciated, and their 
style widely adopted is the cry of those 
who have the artistic side of the trade at 
heart. 
From this time on jewelry modes meant 
a “carrying on” in gold, and in but a lim- 
ited supply of that, for by mid-Summer the 
usual supply was cut in half, and the scarc- 
ity of easily available gold made quantity 
output difficult, and in most cases the de- 
mand was still light, so that business was 
not as down-trodden as design was limited. 
War had now got a complete grip on the 
country, for by this time Uncle Sam’s boys 
were hailed as conquerors, and nothing but Fig, 7—TWO UNCONVENTIONAL PENDANT DESIGNS, AN OVERLAPPING PATTERN FOR A BAR-PIN 
gift jewelry and service jewelry was con- AND A BROOCH IN STRAP WORK AND CLUSTER DESIGN 
sidered correct, so that by the beginning of Designs submitted by Frank C. Osmers. 
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September military, naval and service star 
jewelry was well started on its way toward 
the great heights of popularity it finally en- 
joyed. 

These service jewels were made up in all 
manner of pieces, ranging from ornamental 
gem-set finger-rings to the prosaic and use- 
ful identification disk cases for the men in 
the service. They were made of silver and 
gun metal beside gold, but the gold in a 
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ye * Fic. 7-A—THREE NEW GEM SET BROOCHES 
55 re TO GeO as) Designs submitted by Frank C. Osmers., 


variety of tints, and especially the new 
khaki-colored gold was always a favorite. 

Lockets have been popular all through the 
year. They were used as a means for keep- 
ing and wearing the loved one’s portrait, 
and among the foremost designs are those 
of plain, polished or frosted gold, beveled 
Fic. 6—soME RICH CALIBRE WORK ON FINGER RINGS AND NECKLACE AND A HANDSOME t the edges and decorated with the service 


BAR-PIN insignia. 
Designs submitted by Shire & Straus. These lockets are beautiful little jewels, 
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thin, flat and in numerous different shapes 
? . 
and sizes. Some come in round, square or 


oblong shapes or with rounded sides, but 
straight across the top and the lower edge, 
while others are octagonal, or squares, with 
clipped corners, and the insignia is modeled 


JEWELERS’ 


of the service to which the man belongs for 
whom this service star is worn. It is a 
pretty ring, graceiully rounded on all sur- 
faces and well-fitting. 

With the first days of Autumn came the 
return of the theater season, and the ac- 





Fic. 8—“suBJECT” JEWELS IN TINTED GOLD 


AND COLORED GEMS 


Designs by J. Mehrlust. 


above a shield of stars and stripes and 
raised upon the surface in the center of the 
locket case. 

A unique gold color to simulate the 
bronze tone of khaki is used for all these 
service jewels, and in the pieces for men 
is especially effective. 

There are attractive signet rings made up 
in the khaki gold for the men in the serv- 
ice to wear. They have the service branch 
insignia on either side on the shanks, and 
a popular feature on the so-called locket- 
rings is the hinged iazel top and the inner 
frame to hold a tiny portrait. A row of 
stars carved on the gold decorates the bev- 
eled border and the face is left flat to 
receive the seal or monogram. Minus the 
locket cover and hinge this ring design is 
repeated for the regulation seal-ring, and 
the lazel is furnished in a variety of shapes. 

Another jewel which was greatly appreci- 
ated by men in the service was the silver 
case made to carry to protect the identifica- 
tion tag. This has the spread-eagle em- 
blem on the back of the case, while the face 
is open to show the wearer’s name and 
service number. It is hung about the neck 
by a flat silk braid, khaki colored, and fin- 
ished with a diminutive silver slide in the 
form of the shield. 

Service finger-rings for the ladies, entic- 
ing enough to win any feminine heart, and 
with the added significance and association 
of their service insignia they became doubly 
valued and highly popular. 

One of these rings is designed after the 
form of a seal ring, but with a convex face 
instead of a flat plane for the lazel. It has 
a service star in dark blue enamel outlined 
with a tiny gold line on a ground of white 
enamel, which is inlaid in the gold of the 
lazel directly above a shield of stars and 
stripes. Raised against this groundwork is 
the service insignia of the particular branch 


companying restaurant dinners, and with 
these more or less renewed or, at least 
weakly revived, gayeties, came a slight re- 
newal of interest in platinum and diamond 
jewels. The photographs give a good idea 
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by. H. Berg, who was a winner of one of 
THE JEWELER’S CIRCULAR prizes, is for a 
lace drapery to be carried out in diamonds 
of various sizes. The gems are mounted in 
box-settings and mi:lliegrain, and the whole 
piece is jointed, making it almost as flexible 
and delicate as a lace scarf. 

The second all-diamond corsage orna- 
ment for evening wear is designed by J. H. 
Lapidus (Fig.11). This has an original note 
in the miniature watch which is set above 
the center of a classical architectural frame 
over the largest of three pendant tassels. 
This watch may be conveniently reversed 
into a gem cluster if desired. 

An ornate design for one of the newest 
of jewels, the necklace with the bracelet 
chain, is shown on the center of the next 
illustration (Fig. 12). It has the typical 
sapphire calibre work, bordered with a 
cross-over strap-work of box-set diamonds 
and a pear-shaped diamond drop. 

The three finger-rings are all of the latest 
solitaire variety with the decoration on the 
shanks taking second place in interest and 
importance and merely forming encase- 
ments for the huge solitaire diamonds. 

The brooch shown in the group has a 
row of round diamonds borrowed from the 
bar-pin and a broad contour after the style 
of a brooch. These come from Davidson 
& Schwab. 

From the house of Frank C. Osmers 
comes the three brooches in the illustration 
(Fig. 7a), heavily encrusted in diamonds. 

In the group of jewel designs submitted 
by Julius Wodiska (Fig. 14) are four exe 
amples of the finer kind of gem set plati- 


num jewelry. The tassellated lavalliere, 





Fic. 9—THREE PENDANTS IN THE NEW METHCD OF USING TINTED GOLD WITH CALIBRE GEMS 
Designs by J. Mehrlust. 


of the fashions during the early part of last 
Fall. Brooches, finger-rings and bracelets 
were especially in demand, and for dress 
occasion, corsage ornaments such as are 
shown in the next two illustrations were 
worn. 

The corsage ornament (Fig. 10) designed 


with its effective lines of square-cut sap- 
phires, is entirely flexible, every section 
from the top of its dome where it joins the 
neck chain to the points of its fringelike 
tassel being so jointed that this beautiful 
jewel is completely pliant. 

The two brooches are of the bar-pin- 
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brooch variety, the shape which is becoming 
more and more popular. Modish lines of 
facted onyx is used on one, the other is all 
diamond mounted. 


THE JEWELERS’ 


which are used to border the large diamonds. 

This new interest in diamond set plati- 
num jewelry, although not recognized as 
such at the time, was the beginning of the 


Fic. 10—A CORSAGE ORNAMENT IN LACEWORK PATTERN 
Design by H. Berg. 


The little sautoir watch is typical of those 
watches which are a cross between an or- 
namental pendant and useful watch. It is 
encrusted with dianionds, and much is made 
of the decorative value of the case and ad- 
joining chain, but little of this—the slide- 
up—used upon the ribbon (Fig. 18). 

In Fig. 13 there are brooches and pend- 
ants from Milton L. Ernst. The two pen- 
dants are in the open work filigree style, 
and the two finger-rings shown at the top 
of the photograph heavily encrusted with 
diamonds. A watch bracelet and two bar- 
pins are shown with a combination of open 
work and encrusted diamond caliber. 

Three handsome finger rings are shown 
in Fig. 15, set with colored gems and dia- 
monds from Somers & Braunstein, and in 
Fig. 18 one of the new sautoir watches is 
shown with the new bracelet chain instead 
of the link and cluster design. 


Some more of the new heavy encrusta- 
tions are shown on the ring, watch and 
brooch in (Fig. 16) from the Ginault de- 
signs of Dinhofer Bros. 

A wrist watch in the finest encrusted dia- 
mond work is seen in the group of designs 
submitted by I. Garson (Fig. 17). It has as 
the principal decorative motif the fashion- 
able bow-knot theme. It may be mounted 
on a black ribbon, as here shown, or it may 
be used as part of an all-diamond bracelet. 
The square plaque brooch is finished with a 
flexible tassel pendant, and the entire piece 
carried out in diamonds. The two finger- 
rings are given just the right touch of color 
in the rows of tiny square-cut sapphires 


end of war regalia, for with the signing of 
the armistice in November bans of all and 
every description were raised with far 
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greater suddenness than was at first con- 
ceived to be possible, and the first slight de- 
mand for new Fall styles turned finally into 
a continuous, ever extending and insistent 
call for all the fine jewels it was possible 
to exhibit in time for the holiday season of 
1918 and 1919. Platinum jewelry had once 
more come into its own. 

As the most dismal time always comes 
just before the dawn, so the period immedi- 
ately before signing of the armistice was the 
darkest part of the whole year for the 
jeweler. From the Ist up to the 11th of 
November practically no platinum and only 
50 per cent. of the usual amount of gold 
was available, but directly after Nov. 11 the 
effect was entirely different. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in meeting the sud- 
den though longed-for change, but hopeful 
news had taken the place of indecision and 
doubt and the return to the fore of jewelry 
fashion has been a constantly increasing 
crescendo of striking successes capped by 
the complete revival in the interest in 
jewelry modes. 


A newspaper “feature” article, which ap- 
pared in Milwaukee newspapers a short 
time ago, and evidently was published in 
Associated Press papers throughout the 
United States, telling of the action of Judge 
Kenesaw M. Landis of the federal court at 
Chicago, who ordered that only lawyers 
who have seen military service can wear 
wrist watches in his courtroom, has 
aroused a storm of protest among retail 
jewelers of Milwaukee. They see in this 
article some very harmful propaganda 
against the bracelet watch and fear that 
the publication of articles of this character 
may have a detrimental effect upon the 
disposition of existing stocks of this class 
of merchandise. 


Fic. 11—A WATCH USED WITH AN ARCHITECTURAL MOTIF FOR A CORSAGE ORNAMENT 
Design by J. H.. Lapidus. . age : 
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The Critical Situation as to Gold 
Production 





Translated Especially for The Jewelers’ Circular 


T° possess a gold mine was long con- 
sidered, and is still, in the opinion 
of the public, the acme of wealth. The 
gold producing interest, however, has not 
escaped the conditions by which industries 
generally have been affected and is at pres- 


BAVID SON & 5 


THE 
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supplies and machinery employed in the 
recovery and treatment of the mineral have 
gone to high figures. 

Thus salaries have averaged per capita 
£352 sterling in 1917, compared with £325 
in 1913-1915, and £335 in 1916. In other 
words, the cost of production, the first cost, 
has advanced enormously. There is, it is 
true, a remedy for this in an increase in 
price in the case of manufactured products ; 
but in this respect the producers of gold 


Fic. 12—THREE LARGE SOLITAIRE RINGS, A BRACELET CHAIN NECKLACE AND A HANDSOME 
BROOCH. 
Designs by Davidson & Schwab. 


ent passing through a serious crisis. Many 
gold mines are no longer remunerative, and 
their operators, working at a loss, have re- 
duced their output or contemplate suspend- 
ing altogether, unless the governments, the 
chief purchasers of gold, come to their as- 
sistance. 

How has this extreme condition hap- 
pened? That we propose to explain, says 
E. P., in Revue Internationale de l’Horlo- 
Serie, who goes on to state: 

The gold mining industry has been af- 
fected, as have all other interests through- 
out the world, by the increase in the prices 
of everything. Salaries have advanced and 


have been unable to follow the example 
of other industrial interests. 

Gold, in fact, on account of the part it 
plays in coinage, occupies a place by itself. 
The various financial houses of greatest in- 
fluence purchase ingots of mined gold at 
the rate of 77 shillings,* 10% pence per 
ounce of fine gold (the ounce being equal 
to 3182.1). At Paris, gold is quoted at 
3.437 francs per kilogramme, with a de- 
duction made for expense ‘of coining of 7 
francs 44 cents per kilogramme of fine gold. 





*There are 20 shillings in the pound sterling, 
which is rated at $4.8634 United States currency, 
subiect to the fluctuations of exchange. 
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Lhis figure of 3.437 francs is based on the 
fact that from 1 kilogramme of gold, 900 
thousandths fine, 155 20-franc pieces, being 
3,100 francs, can be coined. A kilogramme 
of gold is worth, on this basis, 3.444 francs 
44 cents, taking account of the 7 francs 44 
cents, representing the loss in coining. 

At this selling price of gold only the 
mines having rich ore are at present mak- 
ing satisfactory profits. It must be under- 
stood that the poorer the ore is, the higher 
is the cost of working it. Only recently, 
Sir Lionel Phillips, addressing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at London, has stated 
that 16 mines in the Transvaal, with a 
capital, in round figures, of £13,000,000, 
have produced gold to the value of £3,572,- 
000 on which they made a total net profit 
of £20,000. 

These conditions do not encourage pro- 
duction. In 1917 the world’s production 
was estimated at only 20,722,000 ounces, 





Fic. 13—AN INTERESTING GROUP OF DIAMOND 
AND PLATINUM JEWELRY. 


Designs by Milton L. Ernst. 


compared with 22,087,000 ounces in 1916, 
and the diminishing movement continues. 
Statistics recently published in English 
newspapers show a marked falling off in 
the output of the British posséssions dur- 
ing the first half of 1918, and the aggre- 
gate results for 1918 will certainly be be- 
low those of the previous year. 

This crisis in gold occurs just at the mo- 
ment when the metal is in great demand 
by the belligerent nations to meet financial 
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February 5, 1919. THE 
obligations they have been compelled to 
incur. Our beautiful country (France), 
where the effects of this are still in evi- 
dence, from which have been drawn into 


~ 





Fic. 14—soME EXAMPLES OF THE NEW METHOD OF SETTING 
MILGRAIN 
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of fine gold without causing serious dis- 
turbances, consequently other means have 
been considered, either with the object of 
reducing the producing expenses of this 





DIAMONDS WITH FINE 
WIRE. 


From designs submitted by Julius Wodiska. 


the coffers of the Bank of France so many 
millions in gold, held by private interests, 
furnishes proof of the fact. It must not 
be forgotten that the issue of notes is chief- 
ly the placing in circulation of the funds 
of commerce, which the issuing bank has 
in its strongbox; gold only comes in to 
cover the losses that may result to these 
funds. However this may be, gold is an 
indispensable factor in the operation of 
issuing notes. 


Under these conditions there is room for 
an increase in the quantity of gold of which 
the governments can dispose. But in this 
respect the Entente powers are very well 
supplied. The British possessions in them- 
selves furnish about two-thirds of the 
world’s annual output. But it is still neces- 
sary that this production be maintained. 
We have just seen that as a result of the 
increase in the cost of production and the 
firmness of the selling price, the quantity 
coming into the market is decreasing. 

In the United States, an important pro- 
ducer of gold, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. McAdoo, appointed a commission 
to study the proper means to be taken to 
stimulate the production of the precious 
metal. 

The gold producers of the British col- 
onies or dominions have addressed them- 
selves to the government of the United 
Kingdom, demanding that they be placed 
IN a position to pursue their industry in a 
remunerative manner. The problem is at 
present under consideration. We here can- 
not suggest any action to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has just appointed 
a committee to examine into the question 
as a whole. It would not be possible to 
change the official value of the kilogramme 





industry, or by compensating for the in- 
crease to which these expenses have been 


Fic. 15.—THREE OF THE NEW SOLITAIRE 
FINGER RINGS. 
Designs submitted by Somers & Braunstein, 
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subject, by agreeing on a premium per 
ounce in addition to the actual official price. 

What we should remember in connection 
with this gold crisis, is the information of 
a general character that it conveys. Noth- 
ing has done more than this to bring to 
the front the essential importance of cost 
price in every industry; this importance 
is lost sight of only by the many so ready 
to blame speculation and the middle-man 
for every advance in price. Now, here, the 
buyers of gold are no other than the gov- 
ernments, which may pass as middle-men. 
On the other hand, the product has not 
been able, owing to its special use as a 
monetary standard, to keep pace with the 





Fic. 16—A BROOCH, A WRIST WATCH AND A 
FINGER RING IN DIAMONDS SET IN PLATINUM, 
“Ginault” design by Dinhofer Bros. 


increase in the expense of production; it 
is inclined to disappear from the market 
like all products for which a limit of price 
is fixed that does not accord with the cost 
of production. There is here a striking 
demonstration of the broad laws that con- 
trol prices and conditions of production, 
laws which, in spite of repeated experi- 
ences, the public powers have not made up 
their minds to accept. 








Among the victims of “Christmas” 
Keough, the notorious swindler and forger 
who is now in custody, were severel 
leading Montreal merchants. Keough paid 
a flying visit to Montreal on July 16th 
last in the character of a Cobalt mining 
man and secured several thousands dollars 
worth of jewelry and other valuable 
articles, for which he paid with counterfeit 
$200 Bank of Commerce Travelers’ checks 
purporting to be negotiable on the Cobalt 
branch of the bank. Among the firms 
swindled were the jewelry houses of Henry 
Birks & Sons and Mappin & Webb. 
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Established 1889 Established 1889 


Jacobson Brothers 


Cutters and Importers of 


DIAMONDS 





Office Cutting Works 
170 Broadway 155-157 Summit Street 
New York Newark, N. J. 


In celebrating our 30th Anniversary we wish to ex- 
tend to all our friends who have patronized us so 
lovally during ihese years our hearliest thanks and 
assure them of our continued efforts to merit their ap- 
proval in the future in every way we can. 
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SING the ONLY Perfected, AUTOMATIC Diamond-polish- 
ing Tool in the world; and by this method, producing only the 
most accurately made and highly finished diamonds. This tool is 


thoroughly covered by patents in seventeen countries in Europe, five 


in South Africa, Canada, and also the United States. 


The product of this Company is controlled and distributed only by 


JACOBSON BROS. EICHBERG & CO. 


1770 BROADWAY 65 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 
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Announcement 


EF BEG TO ANNOUNCE 

THAT ON OR ABOUT 

MARCH 1, 1919, WE 
WILL MOVE OUR NEW YORK 
OFFICE AND DIAMOND CUT- 
TING WORKS TO 





88 University Place 


(Between East | Ith and | 2th Streets) 


WHERE WE WILL HAVE VERY 
MUCH LARGER AND UP TO DATE 
FACILITIES FOR TAKING CARE 
OF OUR INCREASING BUSINESS 


Marchand Bros. & Co. 


170 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Demand for Molybdenum in the 
United States 





(From the Weekly Bulletin of the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa.) 


REVIOUS to the war, while molyb- 
denum had been employed to an in- 
creasing extent as its particular qualities 
had become more thoroughly known, there 





FIG. 18—AN INTERESTING SOUTOIR WATCH 


were certain natural difficulties which 
stood in the way, more particularly in 
comparison with tungsten, but the special 
and unique qualities that molybdenum pos- 
sesses for the production of guns of large 
caliber and rifle barrels, combined with 
the difficulties of securing sufficient sup- 
plies of tungsten, caused a sudden and 
imperative demand for molybdenum after 
the outbreak of war. This resulted in the 
opening up of a number of new deposits, 
one of the most important of which is 
located in Canada. At the same time prices 
rose to a very high level. 

The main question affecting the future 
is whether the existing supplies will suffice 
for ordinary requirements now that the 
special war demand has ceased, and in 
order to secure authentic information a 
number of important authorities have been 
consulted, including the Imperial Institute, 
which, at the time when the demand for 
‘ molybdenum was urgent, made a special 
and thorough investigation of the world’s 
resources of the mineral. 

The consensus of opinion is that the 
greatly increased output now available is 
likely to cover peace requirements and may 
even exceed them, in view of the fact that 
the demand for armaments must decrease 
substantially with the termination of the 
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war. On the other hand, a great deal de- 
pends upon possible other uses to which 
molybdenum may be put as a result of 
discoveries through the extensive research 
and experimental work that is being car- 
ried on. 

Another factor somewhat unfavorable to 
the use of molybdenum, as far as the 
United Kingdot. is concerned, is the fact 
that since the war the production of tung- 
sten, which was previously obtainable only 
from Germany, has been established upon 
a large scale in Lancashire and that a 
number of the principal Sheffield users of 
the mineral are interested in the enterprise 
and will give the preference to tungsten. 


OUTPUT OF MOLYBDENUM FROM 1913 to 1916 


—ESTIMATE FOR 1917 
The position as regards output will be 
better understood by the examination of 
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new source of supply, 80 tons), aggregate 
382 tons, an advance of 100 tons over the 
total for 1916. Besides this, molybdenum 
has been found in England, Scotland, In- 
dia, Austria, France, Germany, Russia, 
Japan, Mexico and Peru, but it has never 
been produced in these countries on any- 
thing approaching the nature of a commer- 
cial scale. 








Jewelers’ Trunks of Fifty Years Ago 





FirTy years ago found the jewelry sales- 
man on the road still carrying his 


samples in a small sole leather trunk. The 
rigid bass-wood trunk was just coming into 
favor. 

Samples were carried within the trunk 
in various ways to suit the ideas of the 
Flat ware, 


individual. watch cases and 





Fic. 17—wRIST WATCH, FINGER-RINGS AND A BROOCH PENDANT IN DIAMONDS AND SAPPHIRES 
Designs submitted by I. Garson. 


the following table showing the world’s 





production of molybdenum concentrates 
from 1913 to 1916: 
Countries 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
New South Wales.... 80 62 32 54 
Queensland .......... 68 ea 58.75 
EEE wrasse cuweuas aa 17° Jee ORs 
OEE cinns.vouceanes 12 83 87 100 
DOs vc wctaweceed 160 225.7 230.8 283.75 


Thanks to the courtesy of the secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, it has been 
possible to obtain authentic figures which 
prove that the output for 1917 shows a 
still further increase. The official returns 
for Norway, which in 1916 was a chief con- 
tributor, with 100 tons, have not yet been 
issued, but figures already available (New 
South Wales, 70 tons; Queensland, 111 
tons; Canada, 121 tons, and Sweden, a 


other lines were often placed in trays of an 
inch to three inches in depth, the full length 
and width of the trunk. These trays were 
padded and lined with velvet or plush. 

When first used the wooden trunks were 
26 inches long, slightly larger than the 
sole leather type. This size was. increased 
after a few years to 28 inches and finally 
to 30 inches, which is the present standard, 

The use of the telescope sample case 
came later, the idea being adopted from 
the outfits carried by the woolen trade, 
where telescopes were first used to carry 
swatches of cloth. 

The result of making three telescope 
cases to fit a 30-inch trunk resulted in the 
adoption of the standard size tray for 
use inside of the telescopes, which is now 
recognized as the regulation throughout 
the jewelry trade. 
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Diamond and Gold Mining in British Guiana 











By William J. Lavarre, Jr. 














(Editor’s Note: For the following text of Mr. 
Lavarre’s article we are indebted to the American 
Museum Journal, published by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, to the cour- 
tesy of whose editors we are also indebted for the 
original illustrations, the cuts having been loaned 


for that purpose.) 





ON the northern coast of South America 
lies British Guiana, topographically 
varied by rivers, jungles, mountains, and 
savannahs, each of which may some day 
furnish the world with products of much 
value. The rivers are capable of turning 
great electrical dynamos ; the jungles con- 
tain vast quantities of lumber, and both 
jungles and mountains contain aluminum, 
to say nothing of other mineral probabili- 
ties; the savannahs can be converted into 
grazing lands for cattle, while the opening 
up of the railroad from Brazil to George- 


As yet few deposits of any size have 
been located; the diamond-bearing gravel 
does not seem to run in mother lodes, but 
is scattered over the country in potholes. 
Only one mine has been established, and 
this, both because of the nature of the 
place and the primitive methods employed, 
has not proved a success. 

Nevertheless, there is shipped to Eng- 
land each year a quantity of diamonds 
which are the direct result of the labors of 
these pork-knockers. The men go into the 
bush in small groups or alone, and scrape 
the gravel from the shallow creek beds, or 
perhaps dig one or two feet into the gravel 
banks of the forests if it seems profitable. 
They are a happy-go-lucky lot of men, of 
either Dutch and Indian or negro lineage. 
They gather together at Bartica, the outer- 





ON THE WAY TO THE DIAMOND FIELDS 


Not only is traveling up the rapids of the Mazaruni River very difficult, but the climate is humid, 


and malaria and black water fevers tax the endurance of prospectors and laborers. 


Provision boats 


(these are made of heavy greenheart wood) must be unloaded before they can be drawn through the 


rapids while the provisions are carried around the rapids on land. 


Such scenes as this are typical 


of the jungle interiors almost anywhere in the Mazaruni District of British Guiana during the dry 


season, 


town and the dredging of the harbor of 
Georgetown, puts the colony into commer- 
cial relations with the outside world. Gold 
and diamonds are now being found in 
secluded places in British Guiana. Much 
gold has already been taken, and in the 
days to come valuable diamond deposits 
may be discovered. 

The Mazaruni River rises in the central 
part of the colony, flows northwest around 
the Merume Mountains and then back 
northeast, emptying into the Essequibo at 
Bartica—where Kalacoon, the biological 
station of the New York Zoological Society, 
is located. This river affords the principal 
field for diamond exploitation. The re- 
gion, which lies 50 miles from Bartica and 
extends 100 miles farther into the interior, 
has been scantily prospected by a group of 
harum-scarum men locally termed ‘“pork- 
knockers.” They know no system in their 
prospecting, but move about here and there 
in the wake of such of their group as 
chance to make a discovery of any value. 


most point of civilization, and await the 
departure of some prospecting party that 
requires extra paddlers, or of the supply 
boat going to the numerous trading posts 
in the mining districts. These trading 
posts carry a supply of foodstuffs and gin 
(sad to say, mostly gin), which is sold in 
exchange for the diamonds of the pork- 
knockers. By these boats the men work 
their way into the diamond fields; serving 
as paddlers, and toiling all day long for 
several weeks, they reach their destination, 
having earned in addition one week’s sup- 
ply of rice, salt fish, salt pork, sugar, tea, 
and flour. They do not carry provisions 
with them from Bartica, but depend upon 
this supply to last them until they can 
unearth enough stones to pay for the next 
week’s rations—and so on each week. 
Their prospecting is begun most often 
in some shallow creek bed. Those who 
are more fortunate in the possession of 
implements may be able to make enough 
each week to pay for their provisions and 
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leave a profit, but most of them make barely 
enough to buy their provisions, and often 
have to go into debt during many weeks 
before they make a find of any important 
size. Implements usually consist of an ax, 
shovel, pick, bucket, and a round sieve used 
for separating the diamonds from the 
gravel. 

A party I once chanced upon was illus- 
trative of the average group that one might 
meet in the bush. A negro (giant in size 
and clad only in a loin cloth) stood knee- 
deep in the creek and with a long-handled 
shovel filled the bucket with small gravel. 
The boy who held the bucket carried it to 
an old man (picturesquely gray-haired and 
with exceedingly large and knotted fore- 
arms) who did all of the “scientific part” 
of the. work—that is, the jigging of the 
gravel in the round sieve. Diamond pro- 
duction depends largely upon the abilities 
of the jigger; if he be careful and know 
his work there will be no loss. This man 
was very careful and experienced; in fact, 
as I learned later, his ability was so mar- 
velous that instead of making the diamonds 





WASHING FOR GOLD 


go to the bottom center as he should have 
done, he often brought them to the top and 
picked them off for himself. 

When I first saw him he was at work, 
stooping astride a pool about three feet 
across and two feet deep. By a ‘series of 
calculated motions he attempted to form a 
centrifugal force which would serve to cen- 
ter the heaviest material in the bottom of 
the sieve, and as diamonds are the heaviest 
of the pebbles, they natually are the first 
to respond to the movements. Where dia- 
monds are found, there are likely to be also 
tin, carbon, and pulsite, mixed with quartz. 
These minerals are heaviest next to dia- 
monds, and are therefore also sent to the 
bottom. 

The sieve filled with gravel was lowered 
into the water and turned from left to right 
while kept in a level position. Then it was 
quickly lowered and raised in the water and 
shaken from side to side while being 
turned around. Finally, it was swung 
around while tilted. After a few minutes 
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An “Old Mine” 
Diamond Necklace 


and Brooch of the 
Last Century 


The mounting is silver and the 
weight is estimated at over 100 
carats of old square cut East Indian 
and Brazilian diamonds. They 


are probably the largest pieces of 
this kind in the United States 


today. 
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If your customers offer 
you an “Old Mine” 
or a modern cut dia- 
mond which you can- | 
not use, send them to 


us for our cash offer. 


Chas. >. Crossman & Co. 


The “Old Mine” Diamond House 
3 Maiden Lane New York 
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of such work, the man scooped up the top 
gravel and threw it away ; then he added 
new gravel to that left in the sieve, and 
repeated the operation again and still again 
for an hour. By this time, there was left 
in the sieve only black carbon, brown pul- 
site, and a small center of tin, in which 
the diamonds, if any, were to be found. 
The sieve was now turned upside down on 
a piece of level canvas stretched out on the 
ground by means of pegs. From the middle 
of the overturned residue, he picked out 
a small but perfectly shaped diamond of 
one-half carat. That stone I have with 
me today as a reminder of the first time I 
ever saw a diamond taken from the soil. 
Diamonds are easily identified in the raw 
state by their peculiar sheen and shape, but 
if there is any doubt about the stones, the 
matter can be decided by subjecting them 





SEPARATING THE DIAMONDS FROM THE GRAVEL 


The man at the right is swirling 
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ing this sixty-foot pile of diamond-bearing 
gravel, which with age had conglomerated, 
and on top of which giant trees had grown. 
For the working of the mine, the land was 
cleared of trees which later furnished the 
beams for the shafts. Water was encoun- 
tered when the work had progressed 20 
feet below ground and a diaphragm pump 
was used. In time, however, the water in- 
creased and made conditions so bad that 
the work had to be continued at another 
side. 

The only difference between the process 
of getting the diamonds from the gravel in 
the mine and the way in which the work is 
usually done by pork-knockers, was in the 
washing of the gravel in “long toms,” and 


gravel in his 


sieve to send the diamonds to the bottom. The other man is 


scooping out of his sieve the top layer of residue gravel from 
which the diamonds have been jigged to the lower layer. A 
careful jigger rarely loses a diamond from the mass of gravel. 


to pressure between two knives. Anything 
except a diamond can be crushed. In color 
they vary from white to pink, blue, yellow, 
green and black. Their shapes range from 
spherical to flat, and include some nearly 
perfect diamond-shaped gems. A _ few 
stones which I saw were so perfect, both 
in shape and color, that it was difficult to 
believe they had not been cut and polished 
by machinery. The largest stone on record 
for this region weighed 14 carats; it was 
found by a pork-knocker named London, 
who, because of his great size and strength 
and previous lawless acts, was feared by 
the other bushmen. At that time he was 
working for another man, and strange to 
Say, contrary to the precedent set by his 
previous life, he turned the stone over to 
his employer. I chanced to meet him after- 
ward in the interior and asked him how 
it came about that he did not keep the 
stone for himself. With an unlooked-for 
show of eloquence he said, “Give unto 
Cesar what is Cesar’s, and unto God what 
is God’s—anyway he be too beeg a stone 
for one feller-man to steal.” His employer 
probably never would have seen the stone 
if it had been a mere five carats, but for 
once London had been scared into honesty. 

The one mine that the colony had, the 
“Le Desire,” was located in the alluvial de- 
posits in an old bed of the Mazaruni, about 
two hundred miles within the forest. The 
river had changed its course since deposit- 





“Loe 
SORTERS AT WORK 


the employment of several jiggers instead 
of one. Of course there was also the ad- 
vantage that came from good tools. 

The “long toms” were long troughs 
placed at the outlets of a dam in the 
creek. In each trough were inserted three 
sieves of different sized mesh. The gravel 
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The one diamond mine established in British 
equipped very little better than are the individual prospectors. 
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was dumped into the upper end of the 
trough and washed down by the pressure 
of the water coming through from the dam 
above. The larger stones and gravel were 
kept back and thrown away. After pass- 
ing through the “long tom,” the gravel of 
uniform size fell into a rectangular flat 
sieve that was suspended by four chains 
from a scaffolding in such a way that the 
water in the pool below just covered the 
bottom of the sieve. A man stood in this 
water and shook the sieve (locally called 
a “baby”) back and forth. This gave the 
finishing touches to the washing. Then the 
grave! was brought to jiggers, and they 
jigged it in large square boxes which had 
been filled with water after the seams had 


4 





PRIMITIVE QUARTERS 


Guiana was 


been stopped with rags and rubber. 

This mine undoubtedly has some valuable 
material in it, but on account of the loose- 
ness of the gravel which causes cave-ins, 
and the presence of an excess of water, it 
has proved a failure as worked, Supplies 
had to be brought up the river from George- 
town, and as the river has many rapids 
and falls, much hauling and portage was 
necessary. The only pump that could be 
had in Georgetown was too small to serve 
the emergency at the mine, as it could draw 
up water only 20 feet, and the place has 
finally been deserted. The buildings by this 
time have probably disappeared, each board 
being carried away separately by passing 
pork-knockers, or by those who came espe- 
cially to get them. Boards are scarce there, 
and it could not be hoped that such an 
unguarded supply would remain long. 

These diamond gravels, however, are a 
valuable asset of British Guiana. Even by 
their primitive methods, the pork-knockers 
have enriched the colony by hundreds of 
dollars collected as royalties, and have put 
upon the market many fine gems, besides 
much bort or chips and small stones, used 
in British manufacturing plants where 
highly polished surfaces of steel are re- 
quired. Labor is cheap in British Guiana, 
from 48 to 72 cents a day. The men are 
registered by the Government for a period 
of 120 working days and are forced by law 
to serve the full time. 
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ORIENT AL 
PEARL NECKCHAINS 


are enjoying their greatest vogue 





Pearls indicate, as do no other gem, 
the woman of good taste and refinement. 


You will find an assortment of moderate 
priced pearl neckchains a most profitable 
investment. 


Our line of baroque and seed pearl 
jewelry will appeal to your trade who 
demand goods of quality. 


Crossman Company 
3 Maiden Lane New York 
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The Production of Precious Stones for the Year 1917* 








Compiled by Dr. George F. Kunz for “Mineral Industry.” 
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(Continued from issue of Jan. 29.) 

The resumption of operations in the De 
Beers mines after the interruption during 
the early period of the war, is reflected in 
the following figures: 


Mr. Gardner F. Williams, has regularly 
supplied the De Beers mines with dynamite 
since the commencement of the war, at rea- 
sonable prices. Not only this, but a con- 
siderable amount of the indispensable ex- 








Beta 
DE BEERS AND KIMBERLY MINES. 
Loads of 
Blue Ground Loads of Blue Carats of Dia- Selling 
Hoisted. Ground Washed. monds Found 
Ree Seren None 75,815 27,3461, 80s. 10.214. 
aoert oer SAAT RES None None 83 None 
SOUS=1916 0.000 cccceccccccccessscores None None 38% None 
1916-1917 wiceeceeecceeeceeeeeeeeeeee None None 41 None 
WESSELTON MINE. 
NER i cocsecscedsontevecesass’s 2,373,522 2,083,352 593,305 * 45s. 7.62d. 
Ng Lik xneuseavhseenreecen 217,483 219,276 56,3594 37s. 7.134. 
EEE cicvkuscacnseseesessvewas 43,586 885,334 227,91414 44s, 2.31d. 
NOIGADLY aiceicccwcdcce se eDenereasees 1,814,393 1,669,104 445,665%4 53s. 9.27d. 
BULTFONTEIN MINE. 
1913-1914 ...ccccccscscccccccccepocs 2,279,838 2,069,552 785,5103% 40s.10.47d. 
TOUS19IS nv cccscvcccscvscosccccere 256,950 214,522 76,084 33s. 6.86d. 
TOUR ANOIG on cccccccscescuseccccevace 60,997 864,052 342,676%4 39s. 11.09d. 
ge ask ctrl an dN ha 2,092,267 1,761,756 675,4013%4 46s. 11d. 
DUTOITSPAN MINE. 
TROPIC COPE TEE T T 2,513,469 2,412,679 497,459 84s. 0.9d. 
WOUBIOUS 65 5 osscacercedecvcevtaeeers 264,039 260,024 55,60934 68s. 6.25d. 
RE ccna beatae bova nev xsateees None 108,597 20,7401%4 91s. 0.264. 
MOUNTED, ccs cease dees os0ee sb deine 135,650 1,927,335 377,571% 106s. 11,93d. 
GRAND TOTALS FOR ALL MINES. 
NR i ric eich baa eke eoaeet 7,166,829 6,641,398 1,903,621% 
is (5cy iwtixanevacencalvibenaeesh suites 738,472 693,822 188,053 
ME Ara ve os os Cu gaataaneme wile’ 104,583 1,857,983 591,331 
el ain dew cna aes eugene hentai 4,042,310 5,358,195 1,498,67934 








The carat-yield per 100 loads, the value 
per load, and the quantities of blue ground 
on the floors at the close of the years 1913- 
1917 are represented by the following fig- 
ures : 

DE BEERS MINE. 


Loads of Blue 
Ground on 


Carats per Value the Floor at 
100 Loads. per Load. Close of Year. 
1913-1914 .... 36 29s, 1.28d. 48,396 
oD ‘<<  iaiteneneen 48,396 
1915-1916 ..... a) | ghareterane ae 48,396 
1916-1917 ..... ate) Aaletacelatenai 48,396 
WESSELTON MINE. 
1913-1914 .... 28 12s. 9.33d. 3,450,638 
1914-1915 .... 26 9s. 9.29d. 3,448,845 
1915-1916 .... 26 lls. 5.8d. 2,607,097 
1916-1917 .... 27 14s. 6.22d. 2,752,386 
BULTFONTEIN MINE. 
1913-1814 .... 38 15s. 6.38d. 3,095,893 
IIG1915 .... 35 lls. 9d. 3,138,321 
1915-1916 .... 40 15s. 11.6d. 2,335,266 
IRIGASITT o0c 38 17s. 9.94d. 2,665,777 
DUTOITSPAN MINE. 
1913-1914 .... 21 17s. 7.87d. 4,358,185 
1914-1915 .... 20 13s, 8.45d. 4,341,900 
1915-1916 .... 19 17s. 3.48d. 4,233,303 
1916-1917 .... 19 20s, 3.94d. 2,411,618 


The decrease in the output was due, 
partly, to the fact that over 500 white em- 
ployes were called into service, of whom, up 
to the present time, 62 men have given their 
lives for their country, and 120 are wounded 


plosive has been furnished to outsiders at 
much lower prices than they would have 
been forced to pay had they been dependent 
upon other producers. : 
The mining in the Premier mine pro- 
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Wessel- Buitfon Dutoit- 
ton. tein. span. 

Tunnels driven in rock, : 

ee eee eee re 2,288 1,454 eons 
Tunnels driven in the 

ground, feet ........ 27,163 22,092 415 
Passes sunk in rock, feet 309 723 120 
Passes sunk in blue rock, 

SOE kceraceaeeta cite 2,213 741 ove 
Prospect shaft sunk in 

SG. TOP ood tec vckes 230 eae coee 
Inclines sunk in_ rock, 

CMAN sic ccBeniss tees 393 sane 
Excavation — blue rock, 

ee 2,000 aoee jews 
Excavations—rock, cubic . 

Ena 32,550 11,000 


The depths of the’ various shafts remain 
unchanged from the previous year.* 

On June 30, 1917, the blue ground in 
sight at the different mines of the Consoli- 
dated De Beers is given in the report as 
follows: 


Number of 
Mine Loads 

De Beers, above 2,040-ft. level........ 2,750,000 
Kimberley, above 3,520-ft. level........ 2,000,000 
Wesselton, above 980-ft. level......... 13,000,000 
Bultfontein, above 1,000-ft. level...... 8,000,000 
Dutoitspan, above 750-ft. level......... 13,100,000 

38,850,000 


In addition, the following amount of blue 
ground was estimated to exist at lower 
levels: 





Number of 
Mine Loads 

Wesselton, between 980-ft. and 1,550- 

$0) TOCGEE 5's ceenssccaceuhasayoedss 22,000,000 
Bultfontein, between 1,000-ft. and 1,600- 

Se TORO os bas dectuatiag te eetenaed . 22,000,000 
Dutoitspan, between 750-ft. and 1,300- 

St, SOWIE i cocks ccwnnn ceakaeetene van 25,000,000 

69,000,000 


The above shows, in all, undeveloped re- 
sources of 107,850,000 loads of blue ground, 

In the 10-year period from June 30, 1907, 
to June 30, 1917, the records of all the De 
Beers mines show the following figures for 
blue. ground hoisted, loads washed, carats 
of diamonds found, and value of these dia- 
monds: 











Loads of Blue Loads of Blue Carats of Value in 

Year Ground Hoisted Ground Washed Diamonds Found Dollars 
DE 6 C4656 eee oe eae a Wer 5,497,782 4,965,323 1,473,274 $14,179,762 
BI 6s. s vein dv Gdiea el ere bees 3,557,975 4,774,172 1,809,993 4 16,438,932 
i) a ar a nT ens ore 5,111,524 6,684,156 2,245,745%4 22,386,113 
as Ea rare Sins aeerTe 8,105,138 6,855,060 1,924,2251%4 22,591,990 
GE eas icen saul es akeun bane 7,950,442 6,270,151 1,963,960%4 24,877,610 
Mia 25 < eae erth balkaae se 7,382,216 6,989,725 2,111,436 30,021,677 
1 eS eee ae 7,166,829 6,641.398 1,906,621%4 25,137,153 
Ns Fata chine ote e Skeese 738,472 714,122 188,136 2,063,631 
re ee ee, ne ae 104,583 1,857,983 591,369%4 6,602,043 
ho, ee anne eae eS 4,042,310 5,388,195 1,508,63834 23,161,467 
WO as Sbeewesee¥ pels 49,657,271 51,140,285 15,723,400 $187,460,378 
Average per year ...... 4,965,727 5,114,028 1,572,340 $18,746,038 








ceeded with greater activity, however, be- 
cause here the work was done in looser 
material with steam shovels, not requiring 
dynamite. 

No development work was done in the 
De Beers or Kimberley mines during the 
year ending June 30, 1917, but the follow- 
ing work was accomplished in the Wessel- 
ton and Buitfontein and Dutoitspan mines 
during the year (See top of col. 3.) 


We have for the mines of the De Beers 
Co. for the entire period of the working 
up to date (1888-1917) totals shown below: 

From Jan. 1, 1917, the De Beers admin- 
istration has paid a bonus of £2 monthly 
to all European employes of the company, 
whether at work or on active service, irre- 
spective of position. Those serving with 





1See Mineral Industry, 25, 621 (1916). 











7 bs Loads of Blue Loads of Blue Carats of Value in 
or prisoners. One favorable circumstance Years Ground Hoisted Ground Washed Diamonds Found Dollars 
was that the dynamite plant, started by 55 cdlek ktiinan 22,554,744 20,381,447 19,527,392% $127,622,287 
Mr. Quinlan in 1903, under the advice of SOOT. oosicin cencadsecens 32,954,291 46,377,464 21,555,832 191,371,783 
oteneie SOURS so au cxhdastucsenes 49,657,271 51,140,285 15,723,400 187,460,378 

*E t t “ +4 e ” . . a ae eel oo — Sas SS 
1917 MeGran” Hin sy care eo on Grand Totals .......... 105,166,306 117,899,196 56,806,62434 $506,454,4438 
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the forces of the Union of South Africa 
receive the difference between their com- 
pany half-pay and their military pay. The 
married men retain their separate allow- 
ance, which is not regarded as pay. To 
those employes serving over-seas the com- 
pany half-pay is given without deduction 
of the military pay. 

In the Premier mine, the directors con- 
tinued to restrict the output, and to limit 
washing operations during the year to the 
capacity of the No. 3 gear. Shortage of 
native labor and difficulty in securing sup- 
plies and importing spare parts of ma- 
chinery have prevented putting gear No. 4 
into commission. In view of the probabil- 
ity that these conditions will not improve 
before the war has ended, the directors do 
not expect to increase the production of 
diamonds, but trust to the maintenance and 
increase of diamond values to keep up the 
profits. The year’s production resulted in 
a working profit of £650,944, while by the 
realization of the diamond stock carried 
over from the preceding years this sum 
was increased to £800,919. The unsold stock 
brought over to the ensuing year is entered 
at £10,355. Prices showed an improvement 
over the previous year. The mining profit 
earned has seldom been exceeded during 
the career of the Premier. The very best 
year was 1913, when profits were £846,000. 
This year’s profits were £757,045, after mak- 
ing deductions for general equipment. The 
share of the Government of South Africa, 
60 per cent., was £454,227, leaving £302,818 
for the shareholders. 

The total number of loads of 16 cubic 
31, 1917, are given in the 15th annual re- 
port, as shown below on this page: 


Blue ground from 7210-ft. level, washed.. 510,520 
Blue ground, from 260-ft. level, washed.. 709,223 
Blue ground from 310-ft. level, washed.. 1,700,275 
Blue ground from 260-ft. level, washed.. 1,987,786 
EE UNMNNMOR,. -i40.04 4.5'sb0e he bas eee 20,825 
4,928,629 

Stone and reef discarded.............. 151,603 
Se errr eee Cro eae 5,080,232 


Full details of the total diamond produc- 
tion of the Premier from the outset to Oct. 
31, 1917, are given in the 15th annual re- 
port as shown below on this page. 

The chairman of the Jagersfontein Co. 
announced at the last meeting that during 
the past 10 years the rate of taxation had 
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risen from 7 per cent. to 224% per cent.’ 
However, the increased value of the dia- 
monds had made this good to such an ex- 
tent that the stockholders were but little 
disadvantaged. As an example of the 
higher valuation set upon diamonds, it was 
stated at the meeting of the New Vaal 
aiver ‘Diamond Co. that while in the first 
half of 1916 the average price of their dia- 
monds was £6 6s. 4d. per carat ($31), the 
figure for the latter half of the year was 
£7 10s. 2d. (about $34.50), and the price 
was substantially higher in the first half of 
19172 

Australia—The Australian diamond out- 
put has been considerably increased by the 
installation of improved machinery. In the 
Alfredamia mine a 6-foot rotary puddling 
machine has raised the product to as many 
as 50 diamonds per 8-hour day. While most 
of the stones in this region are from allu- 
vial deposits, there is an underlying dole- 
rite structure, which examination has 
proved to be of identical formation with 
the unquestionably diamantiferous rock that 
occurs in the Dianamica fissure at the 
Oakey Creek mine. As a test of the worth 
of this dolerite layer, samples of it are 
to be taken from different sections so as to 
determine whether diamonds are present in 
sufficient number to make operations profit- 
able. At Oakey Creek, microscopic exam- 
ination has shown that the dolerite matrix 
is composed of gem-sand calcites, iron 
oxide, ilmenite, zircons, certain bright 
crystals and garnets. 

An association of tin and diamonds is 
frequently observable in Australia, instances 
being the Banca Malacca and Soldier Hill 
mines, and “bort”; some examples weighing 
as much as four carats, as well as a few 
fine octahedrons, have been taken from the 
tin deposits of the Deep Shaft mine.’ 

Borneo.—In view of the establishment of 
diamond-cutting establishments on a large 
scale in England, in which it has been pro- 
posed to employ a considerable number of 
partially incapacitated soldiers, who could, 
however, be trained as diamond cutters, 
the Dutch diamond industry sees a possible 
risk of the diversion of a large part of 
the South African diamonds heretofore cut 
in Holland to this new field of industry. 





14frican World, December, 1917. : 
2Christian Science Monitor; from special Aus- 
tralian correspondent. 








Year No. of No. of Yield Per Value Value Cost of Profit 
Ended Loads Carats Value of Load in Per Per Production Per 
Oct. 31 Washed Found Diamonds Carats Carat Load Per Load Load 

FS g 6d. s <4 a4 s. 4d. 
Sa 76,931 99,208%4 137,435 1.290 27 8.50 35 6.70 4 7.20 = 30 11.50 
SRE 939,265 749,653% 866,030 0.798 23 1.20 18 5.30 2 7.62°. 15 °9.68 
_ See 1,388,071 845,652 994,687 0.609 23 6.29 14 3.98 3 3.44 11 0.55 
Se 2,988,471 899,746 1,277,740 0.301 28 4.82 8 6,61 8" 5.71 5 0.90 
ie 6,538,669 1,889,98634 1,702,631 0.290 18 0.20 5 2.49 2 4.14 2 10.35 
2 8,058,844 2,078,82514 1,536,720 0.258 14 9.40 3 9.75 1 10.24 1 33! 
_. 7,517,793 1,872,136%4 1,172,379 0.249 12 6.29 3 1.43 1 11.42 1 2.01 
Uo a 9,331,882 2,145,83234 1,496,641 0.230 13 11.39 3 2.49 2 0.56 1 1.93 
= 8,325,272 1,774,206 1,433,971 0.213 16 1.97 3 5.34 2 2.02 1. 3.32 

| 9,707,098 1,992,474 2,004,943 0.205 20 1.50 4 1.87 2 4.79 1 8,78 
| 10,434,680 2,107,983 2,336,828 0.202 22 2.05 4 5.74 2 6.67 1 11.07 
ae 7,683,943 1,417,755 1,259,643 0.185 17. 9.23 3 3.34 2 5,89 9.45 
_. Se Mining operations suspended. 
ae 1,572,521 419,947 475,856 0.267 22 ‘7.95 6 0.63 2 7.62 3 5.01 
ae 4,928,629 906,341 1,198,923 0.184 26 5.48 4 10.38 2 2.68 2 7.60 


This gives the following totals for the 15 years: 


Number of loads washed............. 79,492,069 
Carats of diamonds found........... 19,199,747 
Value of diamonds........ceeeeeeees £17,894,426 
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This has greatly stimulated interest in the 
diamond deposits of Borneo, which have 
never been fully developed. Already, two 
years ago, representations were made to 
the Dutch Government on this matter, and 
it is the opinion of those qualified to judge 
that a consistent effort to exploit the 
Borneo mines would meet with successful 
results. Not to speak of the possibly spuri- 
ous diamond of the Sultan of Matam, 
which was found in Borneo and is alleged 
to weigh 367 carats, a number of genuine 
diamonds of large size have been found 
there from time to time, even under the 
imperfect conditions of working that have 
prevailed. 

Brazils—The major part of the diamond 
mining in Brazil is still carried on in the 
simplest and most primitive way by iso- 
lated prospectors and by small groups of 
miners who pool their output. All that 
they find absolutely necessary in the mat- 
ter of tools and appliances are a hardwood 
basin, called a batea, wherein the gravel 
is washed; a smaller basin of like mate- 
rial, called a carimbé, for the transport of 
earth or gravel to some neighboring stream 
or rivulet, in case no water can be had 
where the gravel is collected; a crowbar; 
a scraper or hoe; a scoop to clear out the 
holes made in digging, and a hammer for 
breaking up and disintegrating the con- 
glomerate. 

In the Lingoes and Sincora fields in Cen- 
tral Bahia, Brazil, the matrix of the dia- 
mond, according to Professor Branner, 
seems to be a quartzite, having nearly ver- 
tical beds, the country rock being composed 
of granite, gneiss, schists, and old erup- 
tives. The diamonds occur not only in the 
quartzite, but in the itacolumite and the 
conglomerates, the entire formation having 
a thickness of 2,200 feet. But few pros- 
pectors can claim to have observed the dia- 
mond in situ, almost all the stones being 
found either in streams, in the conglomer- 
ates of the dry diggings, on the river banks, 
or in the bed rock beneath the gravels. So 
far, the most productive area is that be- 
tween Sincora on the south and Morro do 
Chapeu on the north. This is said to be 
due either to the richness of the deposits 
or to the abundance of water. Still richer 
deposits probably exist in the heretofore 
unworkable swampy districts, the exploita- 
tion of which would require the use of 
dredges, as the diamantiferous gravels lie 
buried at a depth of 20 or 30 feet, or even 
more, of sedimentary deposits and water. 
In reference to further utilization of de- 
posits already worked, it is well to bear in 
mind that years ago, before the value ot 
the amorphous diamond, the so-called “car- 
bonados,” for mechanical purposes had been 
recognized, the miners often threw them 
away, and many of these are still to be 
found in the alluvial deposits. During the 
years 1908 to 1910 a considerable diaman- 
tiferous area was discovered at Itapicurd, 
Bahia, this being probably an extension of 
the diamond fields of Central Bahia. 

British _ Guiana.—Diamond mining in 
British Guiana for the year ending June 
30, 1916, was the most prosperous in re- 
cent years. The excellent returns were due 
at once to the higher prices and to the good 





8J. C. Oakenfull, “Brazil in 1911,” 3d annual 
ed., February, 1912, London, p, 274. 
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Looking Both Ways 


Looking back to our small beginning 67 years ago and remem- 
bering gratefully the large measure of success which has come 
to us, we acknowledge our indebtedness to the wonderful busi- 
ness friendships we have made and retained. 














We feel that our purpose and aims—to make the name Wheeler 
signify the highest in jewelry art and craftsmanship—have not 
changed, nor will they, as long as we continue in business. 


What our dominating idea has done for us it will continue to 
do, and we shall hold fast to our principles knowing that you, 
our customers and good friends, would not have it otherwise. 





Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Importers 


2 Maiden Lane New York City 


Old No. 2 Maiden Lane 
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average size of the stones, those weighing 
from 1 to 3 carats being fairly numerous; 
seven ranged from 4 to 6 carats, and there 
were four weighing 6 to 9 carats. In all 
93,782 diamonds were secured, with an ag- 
gregate weight of 16,048 carats, showing an 
average weight of more than 0.17 carat. 
For the year ending June 30, 1915, the out- 
put was 78,533 stones, weighing 10,980 
carats; an average of 0.14 carat, the highest 
average in the 5-year period 1910-1915. 

Congo—While the developing of the 
Congo diamond deposits has been neces- 
sarily slow, morg especially of late years, 
a fair amount of testing has been done. 
It is reported that up to date as many as 
25 holes have been driven through the kim- 
berlite at different points in the Katanga 
district, in the horizontal beds of the Kun- 
delunga series, of the same age as the 
Karoo. In some cases paddocks are opened 
and the material extracted, running from 
200 to 1,000 tons, is treated in rotary con- 
centrators; in this way several small dia- 
monds, some of 2 or 3 carats’ weight, have 
been obtained. In other cases resort has 
been had to a system of sampling by a net- 
work of square meshes measuring 100 
meters on each side, with sampling pits two 
meters square in the center of each mesh. 
The tests are, however, inadequate, as the 
“blue ground” is barely penetrated, and 
the total quantity of material treated from 
each pit is not more than from 50 to 70 
tons, so that it is almost impossible to make 
any satisfactory forecast of the richness of 
the deposits.’ 

The following estimates of the production 
of the diamond fields in the Congo ex- 
ploited by the Société Forestiére et Miniére 
du Congo are believed to be substantially 
accurate: 1915, 49,000 carats; 1916, 54,000 
carats; 1917, 85,000 carats.’ 

German Southwest Africa—The value of 
the diamond deposits of German Southwest 
Africa is shown by the statement that al- 
though the discovery of diamonds here 
only dates from 1908 the German Govern- 
ment was already receiving an annual rev- 
enue of $1,890,000 from this source in 1912, 
while the estimates of the revenue for the 
year 1914-1915 were placed at $3,350,000, not 
including an additional sum of $195,000 to 
be derived from dividends on mines oper- 
ated directly by governmental authority.4 
The question as to the eventual disposition 
of this valuable territory depends, together 
with so many larger problems, upon the 
decision of the peace conference which will 
be assembled when hostilities shall have 


concluded. 
CARBONADO 


The importance of choosing for drilling 
purposes diamonds which when examined 
under a strong glass show a firm, compact 
appearance, is proven by the unsatisfactory 
results attained by using stones having a 
sandy or spongy texture. The cost of drill- 
ing operations carried on by means of a 
set of such stones was found to reach $15 
per soot, whereas the cost of doing the 
work by ordinary drills was but $4 per 





1Consul George E. Chamberlin, of Georgetown. 
Comm, Rept., October 29, 1917. 

"Communication from F. F. Mathiez, Rungu, 
Belgian Congo, dated October 12, 1917. 

*Anglo-Belgian Exporter, June, 1918. 

‘Consul General George H. Murphy of Cape 
Town, June 19, 1917. 
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foot. The diamond drill was therefore 
laid aside until suitable carbonados could 
be secured.5 


PEARLS 


Australia—Of the Australian pearl fish- 
eries, Mr. Sidney William Jackson, who for 
30 years has been engaged in practical field 
work in Australian natural history and gen- 
eral science, notes that its profits come from 
the pearl-shell, while the pearls that are 
found serve to meet expenses, a condition 
of things radically different from that in 
the Ceylon fisheries, where the shells are 
too thin to be of much value. It was Mr. 
Jackson who suggested a number of years 
ago that a pearl-button factory be estab- 
lished in Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 
so that the shells could be utilized at home, 
instead of being sent to Germany, and 
worked up there into buttons which were in 
turn. exported to Australia. Some time 
since he elaborated a plan for collecting 
the “spat” of the pearl mussel and trans- 
ferring it to shallow water, so that when 
the mussels had matured they could be col- 
lected at less expense than would be in- 
curred by gathering them from their pres- 
ent beds in deeper water. A Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to look into the mat- 
ter and to report on the plan, but although 
the report was a favorable one, nothing 
has been done to put it into execution.6 


Brazil—Small fresh-water pearls in con- 
siderable number are to be found in the 
Araguaya and the lakes caused by its over- 
flow, from Leopoldina almost to the mouth 
in the State of Goyaz, Brazil.7 


Philippine Islands—The Philippine pearl 
beds have long been known and have in 
the course of years produced many fine 
pearls. They are said to extend all the way 
from Mindanao to Borneo. The pearl- 
bearing oyster here is the Margaritifera 
maxima Jameson, popularly known as the 
“gold-lip.” The most productive beds are 
found where the bottom is a very fine sandy 
ooze, formed principally of dead Foramin- 
ifera. The most noted of the pearl beds 
are those of Jolo, which have been fished 
constantly for more than a century and 
still furnish a fair amount of shells and 
pearls. In 1916, Mr. Alvin Seale, of the 
Philippine Bureau of Science, reported 
that there were then as many as 24 pearl- 
ing boats operating on these beds. He 
pronounces the Tawi Tawi beds to be the 
richest pearling grounds in the entire archi- 
pelago. In the vicinity of Bongao some 
valuable pearls have recently been found, as 
also in the Tapul beds, which were per- 
sistently fished during 1915. While there 
are many shells here, the waters are gen- 
erally too deep for safe diving. The Min- 
danao beds furnished some fine pearls in 
1914. Mr. Seale expresses the opinion that 
no amount of fishing with the present sys- 
tem of hand pumps, limiting the diver to 
a depth of about 25 fathoms, will ever fully 
exhaust these Philippine beds, but he con- 
siders that the introduction of motor-driven 
diving equipment that would render pos- 
sible the fishing of the deep-water beds 





5Min. Sci. Press, Feb. 24, 1917. 


®Watchmaker, Jeweller, Silversmith and Opti- 


cian, March, 1918. 
7]. C. Oakenfull, “Brazill in 1911,” 3d annual 
ed., London, p. 292. 
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would constitute the greatest danger. The 
pearls are marketed through local dealers 
and foreign buyers, who have offices in 
Jolo. As a general rule they are of small 
size, but a certain number of large ones 
are found, Mr. Seale reporting that during 
three months on the beds, he examined 
eight pearls which had been found, having 
a total value of $10,000. He concludes his 
report with a warning to unwary purchas- 
ers against imitation pearls, which are gen- 
erally beads cut from shells of various 
mollusks, and run through quite a gamut 
of color.8 ; 

Of the more than seventy vessels engaged 
in the Philippine pearl fisheries upward of 
one-half are either directly operated by 
Japanese or are under Japanese control; 
the operating expenses per month range 
from $125 to $275, according to the size 
of the boat. To the divers, most of whom 
are Japanese, from $10 to $20 per month 
is paid, and as a bonus from 8 to 10 per 
cent. of the shells they gather. In addition 
they are allowed from 7 per cent. to 12 
per cent. of the pearls they secure. In 
some instances a flat rate of $150 a ton for 
shells is paid by the owner, or else 10 
cents for each shell, instead of a fixed per- 
centage. This is, of course, in addition to 
the regular wages. There is a high rate 
of mortality among the divers, due in part 
to lack of experience and in part to their 
being over zealous in carrying on their 
work in deep water. In 1913, nine met 
their death in this way and for the first 
five months of 1914 the deaths numbered 
seven. A defective provision in the old 
pearling law of the Moro Province is as- 
serted to be answerable for the preponder- 
ance of the Japanese in this industry, for 
while the law protects the Margaritifera 
margaritifera, a shell differing from the 
common Philippine oyster, the Margaritif- 
era maxima Jameson, the latter is not pro- 
tected. It is believed that this and other 
drawbacks to the success of the Philippine 
pearl fisheries were to be remedied by the 
Pearling Law enacted Feb. 4, 1916, by the 
Philippine Legislature.9 


(To be continued.) 





Communication from F, F, Mathiez, Rungu, 
correspondent, Manila, Oct. 24, citing Alvin 
Seale’s report in the Philippine Journal of Science, 
July, 1916. 

*J. F. Boomer, Manila, Oct. 24, 1917; in Comm. 
Rept., Dec. 24, 1917. 
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A Word for the Defense 








The young man crawled into the august 
presence. 

“T should like to speak to you on an im- 
portant matter, sir,” he said. 

“Well, what is it?” growled the father 
of the girl, in no encouraging tone. 

“I—I want to marry your daughter, sir 

“What?” The old man’s facé grew pur- 
ple. “Marry my daughter? I am aston- 
ished! What on earth do you mean, sir? 
You—” 

“Now, now,” soothed the young man, see- 
ing defeat looming near and wanting to 
get some sort of satisfaction out of the in- 
terview, “don’t talk that way. You are 
prejudiced against the girl. She’s all right, 
really.” —Tit-Bits. 
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F. VITELLI & SON 


277 Broadway, New York 
The House of Cameos 


The illustrations in these pages are 
reproductions of some of the exclusive 
cameos carved in our studio, 
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of Quality 


Our studio is specialized in develop- 
ing any subject or any idea in artistically 
carved cameos. 
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The Museum As a Laboratory for the Art Industries 

















DEMONSTRATION of the practi- 

cal or trade value of an art muse- 
um, a proof of the educational use made 
of museum objects tor the advantage and 
improvement ot current design in many 
branches of industrial art, is seen at the 
Metropolitan Muscum in its exhibition 
of objects and designs which were made 
for the commercial market but which, in 
greater or less degree, owe their concep- 
tion or method of execu.uon .o te study 
of museum oO:igimais or other resources 
in allied departments. 

An effort has been made to gather 
a goodly number of examples in varied 
types ot materials, form, color, texture, 
and technique generally, in many widely 
separated lines of production, yet all de- 
stined for the open market and all show- 
ing that museum study has been found 
worth while in terms of the selling value 
oi the product which results. The most 
amazing variety of intention as well as 
of product has been the outcome of the 
endeavor of the Museum to “make the 
galleries work.” 

Of reproduction or copying but few 
indications are seen, while the inspira- 
tional use of the finest pieces in tradi- 
tional styles offers every assurance that 
American design is rapidly gaining in 
strength and certainty of contact with 
the realities of art, as expressed not only 
in perfect execution, but also in breadth 
and_ self-possession, qualities without 
which pure business instincts can never 
achieve lasting success in the industrial 
arts manufacturing field. 

Manufacturers and designers have 
found it to their advantage to use the 
Museum, and this means that they have 
found it to their business advantage. No 
greater test of the value of art as related 
to progress could be offered. Design has 
been able to demonstrate its own salabil- 
ity, which indicates a by no means in- 
significant forward step in our valuable 
art producing trades, trades which rep- 
resent an annual expenditure of no less 
than $500,000,000 for home furnishings 
alone. The pieces seen in the exhibition 
cf work by manufacturers and designers 
prove that these manufacturers at least 
have appreciated that taste is an asset 
in trade as in life generally. And this, 
said in business language, means that 
design sells. Industrial art products 
since the beginning of time have com- 
manded higher prices only in proportion 
as a higher degree of attractiveness was 
superadded to absolute mechanical per- 
fection and suitability for a given pur- 
pose. 


The exhibition which opened in Gal- 


leries J8 and 9 on January 13 contain 
several hundred examples in a score of 
manufacturing and designing fields, and 
each piece is an argument for the out- 
standing need of infusing art into daily 
life by the direct route of making it an 





*From the Builetin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts. 





indispensable requirement in all indus- 
trial art products from rugs to jewelry, 
from chairs to chinaware. 

The questions may be asked: how do 
manufacturers and designers use the Mu- 
seum? and what methods does the Museum 
use to facilitate the use of its materials? 

the possible uses of the collections 
and the various ways in which the 
searcher after information may make 
use of his tindings are indicated in the 
letter of invitation to prospective exhib- 
itors, an excerpt from which follows: 

“Whether your field is metalwork, 
tiles, plaster, stained glass or costume 
design, whether you make reproductions 
of colonial furniture or re-design a silver 
goblet for commercial use, whether you 
have worked from Byzantine ivories or 
Flemish tapestries, in jewelry or archi- 
tectural terracotta, whether you are de- 
signer or manufacturer, decorator or 
craftsman, if the resources of this Muse- 
um have been of avail in working up 
your product, your work will be needed 
tor this exhibition.” 

From this it will appear that the use 
of an object of art from an inspirational 
viewpoint is very much like the use of a 
book for study. The same volume may 
offer untold riches to one student and 
remain cold and blank to another. An 
Italian gesso-covered and painted picture 
frame may seem a long cry from the 
modern market, yet it has been studied 
by a New York manufacturer of tapes- 
tries. An Athenian vessel 20 centuries 
old has been passed by thousands of vis- 
itors until a designer of commercial con- 
tainers saw in this as in nothing else that 
had come to her notice a possibility for a 
modern jar to hold cosmetics. A mille- 
fleurs tapestry remained the despair of 
scores of artists and designers until a 
manufacturer of rugs determined to take 
advantage of this design for the improve- 
ment of: American rugs. A designer of 
dress fabrics saw possibilities in the ar- 
mor collection. A china painter studied 
Russian laces. Embroidered crests as- 
sisted in the design of American sport 
skirts. Florentine glass bottles offered 
suggestions for printed voiles. Ecclesi- 
astical vestments were found full of sug- 
gestion for wall papers. The color for 
painted chairs was found in Chinese pot- 
tery. A paper soap wrapper design saw 
its beginnings in snuff boxes. 

These are a few of the actual cases of 
recent weeks, all showing that in tracing 
fundamentals of design the manufacturer 
or his designer seeks his inspiration 
wherever it may be found and the differ- 
ences of material, style, artist, period, 
race, Or purpose are not considered bar- 
riers. Thus they have at their command 
the entire field of industrial art design of 
all ages, and their only limitation is that 
they shall properly express in terms of 
their own materials the design and pur- 
poses of the pieces which they them- 
selves are producing. 





And all of these uses of the collections 
are duplicated in the use of the Library 
and of the photograph collection’ and 
again in the use made of purchased pho- 
tographs. The Museum sells annually 
no less than 65,000 photographic prints, 
all of which serve students’ or designers’ 
purposes. 

Then there is the direct line of inspira- 
tion which remains a constant source of 
assured refreshment, having stood the 
test of age-long examination; that is, the 
use of furniture collections by furniture 
designers and manufacturers, or of the 
textile collections by textile manufac- 
turers. 

To meet these requirements on the 
part of the modern manufacturing and 
designing world, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum maintains a large and efficient force 
of assistants and an extensive system of 
study rooms, lantern slide and photograph 
collections, lending collections, and other 
physical means of assistance. There are 
a number of docents or museum instruc- 
tors familiar with every detail of the 
galleries and their contents and there is 
a specially trained associate whose prov- 
ince it is to assist in bringing together 
the seeker and his objective, to act as a 
sort of liaison officer between the Muse- 
um and the world of art in trade. This 
member of the staff is a person qualified 
to assist manufacturers and designers 
from the standpoint of their own require- 
ments. He makes it his business to visit 
shops and workrooms, he is familiar with 
the processes of manufacture and keeps 
abreast of the market, so that he shall be 
able to visualize trade values in museum 
facilities and thus help manufacturers to- 
ward their own objectives. To this ex- 
tent he becomes a field worker and an 
advocate of the museum militant. 

Scores of manufacturers and designers 
have taken advantage of this particular 
type of museum usefulness within the 
last five months; of these at least 30 
had not definitely studied museum values 
as invested in business values before 
that time. : 

The exhibition of work by manufac- 
turers and designers, on view from Jan. 
13 to Feb. 16, demonstrates some of the 
results of this type of museum activity, 
nor are all possible exhibits included, 
since transportation difficulties, the de- 
mand for early deliveries by clients of 
prospective contributors, not to mention 
other handicaps, have militated against 
their inclusion. To the exhibitors here 
represented the Metropolitan Museum 
desires to make grateful acknowledgment 
in view of their spirit of earnest co-oper- 
ation and their recognition of taste as an 
asset in business. R. F. B. 








A wife whose husband is in active serv- 
ice recently presented him with a bouncing 
boy. She wrote and asked him when he 
should get leave, also when the war would 
be over. He replied: 

“Dear Maggie—I don’t know when I 
shall get leave or when the war will be 
over, but if the boy should be drafted be- 
fore I get a furlough give him a parcel of 
socks to bring over to me.”’—Tit-Bits. 
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The Jewelry Fashions of the “Sixties” Compared with 


Those of Today 


By Ima Thompson 





(Illustrated with photographs from the Metropolitan Museum of Art and sketches.by Isabelle Archer.) 














BETWEEN the time of the Empire 
Period and the age of Fabrique, there 
comes, in the history of jewelry an era of 
transition when the jewelers’ art turned 
from long followed classical themes to 
naturalistic unconventional ornamentation 
and design. 

In 1869, the year of the founding of the 
American Horological Journal, this chang- 
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Franco-Prussian war, and when Napoleon 
fled to England in 1871 France became a 
Republic for all time. 

In England Victoria had reigned for 29 
years and was destined to reign for over 
four-score more. This was the age of 
Gladstone and Disraeli, an age of commer- 
cial initiative and political progress. - The 
telegraph cable between Great Britain and 





-“GOWNED FOR THE OPERA AND THE BALL IN 1869 


ing from one decorative order to the other 
was just at the turn of the scale, and in 
comparing that jewelry age with the jewelry 
fashion and design of the 20th century it is 
necessary to look about a bit to see what 


America was laid in 1866; the provinces of 
Canada were combined into the Dominion 
in 1867; the Suez Canal was opened in 
1868; such were the conditions in France 
and in England while on this side of the 





‘THE TONES-DE-ATE AND THE FERRONNIERE JEWELS FOR THE COIFFURE 


was going on in the history of the world in 
general to discover the reason for the tip- 
ping of the scales of jewelry style. 

F During the 60s Napoleon III was reign- 
ing in France and making a fiasco of the 
Second Empire while his consort, Eugenie, 
with her black Spanish lace and low hooped 
skirts led the world of fashion. But 1869 
was only one short year away from the 










water we were going through the recon- 
struction period which followed the upset 
of the Civil War. 

So you see in 1869, the first year of 
Grant’s presidency, the United States was 
just recovering from its first real upheaval 
and turmoil; the opening up of the Alaskan 
gold fields was not yet under way; the 
population of the whole broad land 








amounted to a mere handful of 38 millions 
or so; and there was no Brooklyn Bridge 
at all! 

To know what fashions were aw fait in 
milady’s costume in 1869 just turn the 
leaves of the family album and there you 
will find many a repetition more or less 
exact of the accompanying pictures. 

There nestled Aunt Maria in her stiff 
black gros-grain all frills and flounces, 
mother with her hair in long curls and 
wearing the funniest short hooped skirt 
and long pantellettes. And grandma! What 
a sight! Dressed for her first ball she 
looks like one of Thackeray’s own drawings 
of Becky Sharp. 

As for the fashionable jewelry it in- 
cluded many pieces which we do not wear 





FASHIONABLE ERRINGS OF THE SIXTIES 


today, while some of our most familiar 
modern jewels were then entirely unknown, 
There was no wrist-watch, for instance, 
but a bangle or two would be worn in- 
stead and the watch would be carried as 
one of numerous dangling ornaments at- 
tached to a heavy, many-branched chate- 
laine. 

There would be a breast-pin or a cameo 
brooch, or very likely both, for there seems 
to have been no limit to the number of 
pieces which could be worn at the same 
time. There would surely be a pair of 
handsome earrings included in this set of 
modish jewels, and a number of finger- 
rings, and some hair ornaments quite 
strange looking to eyes, but exceedingly 
popular then. 

In one of Gilbert Stuart’s paintings, a 
portrait of Dona Matilde Stoughton de 
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Tandenes, there are no less than 10 pieces 
of jewelry. This. young lady with the 
lengthy and impressive name wears a pair 
of large drop earrings, a massive brooch, 
a festoon necklace tight about her throat, 
and a cameo medallion on a long neck- 
chain which is looped up on her bodice and 
fastened with a breast-pin, so that the 
medallion hangs like a great brooch-pen- 
dant. Her hair is decked with three great 
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JEWELERS’ 


or silver wire. There are three in the 
drawing below. Great varieties of these 
jewels would have been shown to us by 
that fashionable jeweler in 1869, while other 
hair ornaments on display in his shop would 
include many combs and pins in fanciful 
patterns .gem-set or enameled, or drawn 
from gold wire. 

But the favorite hair ornament was the 
popular bandeaux, the “ferronniere” which 





TURBAN PINS OF SEED-PEARLS AND GOLD WIRE 


star-shaped jewels; she has rings on her 
fingers and on her arm is a bracelet hold- 
ing in a gold frame an enameled oval 
plaque almost four inches long! 

Had we dropped in to a New York jewel- 
er’s shop to have a chat (we should have 
had time for that in those days), the jewel- 
er-proprietor would have shown us the very 
newest idea in gem-setting, clustered gar- 
nets, or the last word in cameo frames, 
a scallop-shell border pressed out from thin 
sheet gold. 

More of this stamped or pressed work 
we should have seen used in other jewels. 
The quaint little lady decked for a ball 
is wearing a head-band called a “ferron- 
niere” formed, like the one in the second 
sketch, of little plates of gold which have 
been stamped from sheet-gold, pressed into 
shape and mounted with round turquoises. 
The pendant-ornament and the bow-knot 
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of design and in the profusion of gems. 

Earrings were a most important jewel. 
Every woman wore them and wore them 
constantly. The ears were pierced when 
girls were in their early ’teens and even 
young children. wore tiny. gold loops or 
studs of seed-pearls or turquoise in their 
ears. The screw-fastening was unheard of 
them and the earring was hung from the 
ear by a curved hook of fine gold wire. 

In design earrings were almost invari- 
ably of the pendant variety, long with great 
studs or disks above the drop and set like 
those in the photographs and sketches with 
the fashionable gems of the hour. Topazes 
were used with half-pearls, garnets were 
mounted alone in gold, turquoises were 
used in gold wire, peridots, amethysts and 
zircons were mingled with small, brilliant- 
cut diamonds, while from among the opaque 
stones were used corals, carnelians, moss- 
agates and sardonyx. 

In the portrait of the lady the earrings 
are particularly attractive. (See page 265). 
They are formed of gold wire and pressed 
sheet gold combined and they match ‘in 





‘STAMPED AND FILIGREE GOLD, GEM-SET BROOCHES 


was a broad, gem-set band of chain-work 
or a velvet ribbon set with be-gemmed 
slides, and the fillet or frontlet called the 
“tours-de-tete.” This has a pendant hang- 
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CLUSTER, MARQUISE AND WATCH FI1NGER-RINGS 


were also made in this ‘way and then set 
with pearls, garnets, peridots and brilliants. 

Turban pins, such as are used for deco- 
rating the head-gear of the opera costume 
were made from seed-pearls strung on gold 





ing in the center of the forehead from a 
string of pearls or beads or from a fine 
gold chain. These were worn at home in 
the day time as well as with the evening 
costume, and varied only in their richness 


their pattern and their garnet setting 
the brooch and the finger ring. Handsome 
jewels, oh yes! But how heavy and clumsy 
compared with the platinum tracery of our 
20th Century jewels. 

While ear-pendants were so conspicuous 
necklaces took a very humble place among 
jewels. They were of two distinct types, 
controlled, no doubt by the vagaries of cos- 
tume fashion which gave more attention to 
the ruchings and ruffles surrounding the 
neck or shoulders on a low-cut evening gown 
than it did to the jewels these frills were 
very apt to partly cover or entirely hide 
rom sight. These two necklace styles were 
absolute opposites, for they jumped from 
the short necklet worn close about the 
throat to the most attenuated chains. 

The necklets were of various depths, but 
never high enough to be called a collar nor 
slim and delicate enough to be judged as a 
chain and pendant. 

The festoon was one of the leading pat- 
terns. This had, sad to say, a most un- 
becoming contour, for it made an awkward 
line about the neck. Its upper edge encir- 
cled the throat just above the shoulders 
and the festoons formed a fringe which had 
the effect of broadening the throat and cut- 
ting short that proverbial graceful line 
reaching from the ear to the shoulder, 

In a short necklace the only variation of 
this came in the ribbon or velvet band 
or heavy short chain from which was hung 
a medallion, gemmed disk or locket. Cam- 
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eos made popular pendants for this neck- 
let style and so did painted miniatures 
framed in gold. Of the gem encrusted 
disks those formed entirely of garnets were 
very great favorites, and in one of the ac- 
companying illustrations a typical garnet 
necklet is shown with the bead string, loop 
slide and pendant all of faceted garnets. 

Garnets were a favorite gem, indeed they 
comprised a fashion in themselves. In the 
brooches sketched on page 261 garnets were 
used in the filigree brooch shown at the 
lower left corner faceted for the border and 
table cut for the large center stone, and in 
the bow-knot a garnet is surrounded by tiny 
half-pearls. 

The gold used in all of these brooches 
except the one in filigree was stamped from 





JEWELS MOUNTED WITH CAMEOS 


thin sheet gold, then pressed into form and 
shaped into shell patterns or ribbon bows 
by hand and finished off with the graver. 

Brooches were worn at the throat as we 
see one in the painting of the lady in black 
(page 265), to fasten the collar, or for eve- 
ning on a low-cut gown to hold the fichu 
in place. In size they ranged from small 
“bontton” brooches to massive affairs in 
heavy rolled gold or engraved silver, but at 
this old-time jewelry shop among the 
myriad different patterns on display not a 
single long, narrow bar-pin could have been 
found! 

Beside the filigree, fine and intricate like 
the work on the miniature frame (Fig. 12), 
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MEMORIAL RING, GARNET NECKLACE, PINCH- 
BECK BROOCH AND SMOKED AMBER 
HAIR COMB 


or coarse and heavy as it appeared in 
brooches of broad twisted gold wire and 
the thin or heavy rolled and pressed gold, 
there were also at the height of fashion 
brooches formed entirely of balls of gold, 
some solid and others bent from thinest 
gold sheet. Also in solid form were the 
figure subjects, beads, draped and un- 
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draped, full lengths, sphinxes and cupids 
of the so-called “Romantic” design which 
was a combination of pseudo-classical theme 
and ultra-modern subject. These heavy 
gold brooches and breast ornaments were 
generally extremely large jewels and be- 
side their figure decorations they also often 





GOLD AND SILVER CHATELAINES WITH 
PENDANT BANGLES 


held a mass of brilliants, pearls and colored 
gems. 

Still very heavy but completely different 
trimming were 


in their mode of the 










TORTOISE-SHELL BROOCHES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


brooches of silver. These either followed 


the filigree style or, if cut from the flat, 
had engraving as their only relief. 
Entire brooches were also formed of 
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seed-pearls or of beads of coral or smoked 
amber strung on silver wire. They traced 
the convolutions of spirals or formed cones 
of consecutive circles in their patternings, 
and they were copied in designs for finger- 
rings, earrings and bracelets and worn as 
sets of matching jewels. 

Quite distinct from all other brooch 
fashions came the rage for brooches and 
breast-pins holding in gold or silver frames, 
cameos, miniatures or diminutive mosaics. 
Some of these jewels were excellent in 
carving and gold-working, but quantities 

















GOLD MOUNTED HAIR COMBS 


of cheap pottery cameos and glass intaglios 
were put upon the market finally killing 
in the latter part of the 19th century what 
had been a jewelry fashion since the time 
of Josephine. 

In the sketch of a group of mounted 
cameos, to the left, a brooch is shown be- 
tween two earrings. This is a shell carving 
set in a frame of gold wire and pearls. 

















CARVED TORTOISE-SHELL COMB 


The earring on the right is edged with 
twisted silver wire and a ball of the wire 
is used as the ear-stud, On the left is a 
cameo cut from coral and a round piece of 
coral is set in the ornament above the 
gold filigree framework. 

When the fashion for cameos was still a 
leading mode all manner of jewels, alt 
types, styles, shapes and sizes were mounted 
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with carved gems and shell and wedge- 
wood plaques. Bracelets held mounted 
carvings as one is shown below the brooch 
and earrings in the sketch. It is held on 
metal links between the ends of a black 
velvet band. This method was used also 
on the fashionable head-band the “ferron- 
niere,” but in both bracelet and fillets, in 

















THE YOUNG VICTORIA WEARING JEWELS 
ESPECIALLY MADE FOR HER 


place of the velvet, there were often to be 
seen an alternate row of mounted cameos 
and gold or silver links. For the bracelet 
this would compose the entire jewel and 
for the hair, the jewel would be deeper 
and twice as long, running all the way 
around the head and helping to hold the 
knot in place. 

Shell cameos and gem carvings we would 
have seen at our little jeweler’s in 1869 set 
such diversified ornaments as combs for 




















FILIGREE GOLD MINIATURE FRAME 


the hair, lockets (as worn on the manikin 
dressed for the period, page 267), and in 
finger-rings for which they made a very 
popular gem. 

Sardonyx, jade, agate and jasper were 
used and a cameo cut from onyx is shown 
in the man’s finger-ring in the photograph 


THE 
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(below). This represents many another 
ring of its time with its plain gold frame 
and classical shank, and in size and shape 
very closely resembles the marquise rings 
of the ’60s. 

These marquise finger-rings were modeled 
to fit the curve of the finger and being long 
and narrow sometimes quite covered the 
finger from joint to knuckle. Two of these 
great rings are shown in a _ previous 
sketch, one oval and one octagon, and 
many more like them might we have 
seen at that. Maiden Lane jeweler’s in 1869. 

Next to these in importance came _ the 





AGATE AND GOLD EARRINGS 
cluster rings. The bezels held groups of 
gems or gemmed flower sprays, or masses 
of turquoises, pearls, or garnets in pavé 
settings. Practically no solitaire gems 
were set in finger-rings and the single dia- 
mond in the claw setting as we know it in 
the 20th century would have been indeed 
a curiosity. 

Bracelets, too, followed a_ stereotyped 
order and the flexible jewel that we know 




















MAN’S FINGER-RING WITH INTAGLIO CARVING 


now as a “chain” bracelet resembles very 
little the heavy-linked bracelets of the early 
years of the Tue JeWeLers’ Crrcucar. 
Bangles were worn but the most popular 
bracelet made was the black velvet band 
with the gem or cameo-mounted slide that 
we have become so familiar with through 
the pictures of Civil War dames. 

The only real competitor with this was 
the gold bangle which was either set with 
massed garnets to match the method of the 
garnet setting of the pendant in the illus- 
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tration on page 263, or enameled in “black 
over-laid or inset with gold ornamentation: 

The garnet bracelets came generally, like 
most of the bangles, in pairs, and they often 
comprised pieces of a set of matching 
jewels which beside the bangles included :a 


~ 





EARLY 19TH CENTURY, JEWELS AS THEY 
WERE WORN BY A LADY OF FASHION 


brooch, a locket and garnet neck-chain and 
a pair of earrings. The garnets on these 
bangles were massed together between en- 
closing gold rims and they made sturdy and 
handsome jewels. 

On the black enameled bangles, the 
enamel was set like the garnets in a frame- 
work of gold but an extra touch was given 
them in the tiny ornaments, ribbon-bows, 





WEDGEWOOD PLAQUES FRAMED IN GOLD 


wreaths‘*or flower-sprays, which were riv- 
eted on top of the enamel on a level with 
the rim of the enclosing border, or on 
less elaborate designs, much smaller flower- 
motifs were sunk into the black enamel 
ground. 

Another use found at this time for black 
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The House of Nordlinger was 
founded over twenty years ago 
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enamel was in the mourning jewelry whose 
vogue had lasted from the Napoleonic wars 
and had been imported to this country after 
the crest of its wave of popularity had 
vanished in Europe. Memorial jewels and 
mourning rings had black enamel bezels 
which were often set with the initials of 
the departed in diamonds or overlaid like 
the ring in the sketch with a mounting of 
braided hair under crystal and framed in 
pearls. 

Curious jewels were prevalent the world 
over then on account of the upheaval of 
war-times with the consequent scarcity of 
the finer materials, which sounds much like 

















Above—DUTCH BAG MOUNT IN CUT STEEL 
Below—AN ENAMELED AND GEM-SET 
CHATELAINE - 


a trade report of today, but let us be thank- 
ful there will be no need to turn to the 
makeshifts of hair jewelry, cut steel and 
pinchbeck as there was in the ’60s. 

In those days paste and marcasito were 
used to replace diamonds on even fine 
jewels where necessity required, and cut- 
steel was not alone used for buckles and 
clasps but for bag-tops, hair combs and 
cameo frames. 
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Costume fashion has ever influenced 
jewelry styles so thoroughly that we would 
not have looked far in that jewelry shop 
without being shown a number of those 
old-time necessities, the chatelaines. The 
tight, short-waisted basque was worn with 
a belt or ribbon for a trimming and from 
this belt was hung the many tentacled jewel 
known as the chatelaine. From a central 














STREET COSTUME IN 1869 


ornament hung decorated chains holding 
generally a watch, pencil, seal, lorgnon, 
emery, file, knife or folding scissors and 
other older jewels had tiny boxes for snuff 
sometimes and sometimes for patches. But 
gradually these numerous pendant jewels 
were dropped one by one, leaving at last a 
mere three or four small jewels, a watch 
with a:seal, a pencil and perhaps a lorgnon, 
a glove-buttoner or some such diversified 
utility jewels. 

In the late ’60’s a gentleman’s morning 
or business suit consisted of a black frock 
coat, full-topped trousers, a multi-colored 
striped or flowered waistcoat of silk or a 
silk-and-wool weave, a high stiff collar, 
still known as a “choker,” and a black silk 
cravat, or, for the younger “dudes,” a flow- 
ing tie rivalling the waistcoat in the bril- 
liance of its many hues. 

For afternoon calls or “the promenade” 
pearl gray cloth might be used instead of 
black for the coat and trousers, and for the 
waistcoat a white or plain colored satin 
in a self-toned pattern in a moiré or a 
small flower design, while the evening 
dress was much as it is today but seen less 
often—practically only on state occasions. 

The scarf-pin was a huge white or black 
pearl set high in massive carved gold 
claws, or perhaps a diamond held in the 
open jaws of a vicious looking tiger’s head. 

A conspicuous watch-fob would have 
hung from the trousers’ watch pocket, with 
a bunch of four or more dangling jewels 
hanging from as many silken cords. On 


the little finger of the right hand there 
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would surely have been a massive gold 
ring mounted with a gypsy-set diamond 
or a great slab of table-cut onyx or agate, 


or, if he had been a “hunting-man” a 
crystal would have covered an enamel 
painting showing a bird-dog or a horse’s 
head set as the ring bezel in a shank of 
gold carving. 

Speaking of gold there is a curious neck- 
lace—at least it is curious to us now—pic- 
tured and described in one of the first is- 
sues of a fashion magazine, which is 
formed entirely of carved and beaten gold 
and minus gems. . 

This “parure” was made by a New York 
firm from a Parisian design for the Paris 
Exposition a few years earlier. In the 
words of the article accompanying the pic- 
ture it “very correctly illustrates a style of 
jewelry worn in select circles in Paris, and 
from its perfection of workmanship and 
elegance of design is suited for occasions 


A 
lala. “S 


Oeernrrreers 





GRECIAN CHASED COFFEE URN OF 1869 


of especially dressy character.” Including 
the large brooch and a pair of earrings this 
set cost two hundred dollars! Quite a 
goodly sum for those balmy days, but just 
stop to compare it with modern platinum 
and diamond jewelry! 

The designs on all the pieces show the 
influence of the Castellani reproductions 
of the previous 10 years, but they have 
beside the Grecian key borders the “mid- 
Victorian” motifs of figures and sea-shells. 
The brooch shows the allegorical subject of 
Venus rising from the sea in a repoussé 
plaque surrounded by a modernized Pom- 
peiian border of filigree wirework trimmed 
with scallop-shells and dolphins in the 
round, and the earrings follow this con- 
struction with cupids in the plaques and 
added pendent perriwinkle shells most 
realistically carved. 

“The necklace is of the shape now espe- 
cially in request,” so reads the quaint de- 
scription, “a chain of slightly oval plates, 
having a breadth of three-quarters of an 
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i t together without solder, each 
em rg ht hooking into its neighbor.” 
This evidently was a forerunner of our 
modern flexible jewels! é 

Nothing could better picture the fash- 
ions in “ladies’ elegant evening costumes 
than a description of the gowns and jewels 
worn by the President’s wife, Julia Dent 
Grant, and her attendants , at one of the 
popular White House functions in the year 
1869. 

“Mrs, Grant was gowned in her famous 
ball-dress of silver brocade with a fichu of 
lace draped around the decollete neck and 
over the tops of her short, puffed sleeves. 
She carried a fan of spangled silk with 
ivory sticks on a long pearl-studded chain; 
pearls and diamonds were set in her gold 
finger-rings, and in her hair she wore, 
above the waterfall chignon at the back, 





TYPICAL CAKE PLATE OF THE LATE ’60s. 


a broad, low comb mounted with a row of 
graduated pearls. One of her ladies-in- 
waiting wore a short necklet of turquoise 
and diamonds with a gown of pale blue 
satin, another in crimson velvet wore a 
delicate seed-pearl necklace and a pair of 
matching earrings, while the wife of the 
Vice-President, who,:a few months earlier, 
had been a White House bride, wore, with 
a gown of white brocaded satin the jewels 


THE JEWELERS’ 





which had been the wedding gift of the 
groom.” 

These summed up the most desirable in 
all fashionable jewels of the times. They 
were an elaborate festoon necklace, a mas- 
sive brooch, a pair of handsome bracelets 
and a pair of earrings all to match in gold 
heavily encrusted in garnets. The neck- 





ICE CREAM PITCHER STYLE 1869 


lace, a row of alternate plaques and chains, 
fitted close against the throat with an extra 
long chain forming a festoon pendent at 
the front with a plaque and a cluster of 
garnets as a pendent drop. 

“The brooch was a great lozenge-shaped 
dome of garnets, and the earrings and 
bracelets repeated the festoon and pendent 
motifs of the necklace.” 

Such were the jewelry fashions in A. D. 
1869. Greatest of all was the appearance 
of the open setting. Diamonds were being 
loosened from age-old jewels, re-cut from 
the rose and hob-nail facets to the brilliant 
cut and re-set in the open-settings of the 





CHARACTERISTIC SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE OF 1869 
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first solitaire finger-rings! But pearls were 
even then pierced and strung on wire and 
millegrain platinum was still unknown. 








STANDARD TIME 


Adopted in the United States Over Thirty- 
-five Years Ago 
ig 


was on Nov. 18, 1883, that Standard 

Time was born in the United States. 
Since then it has been adopted and given 
a permanent home in nearly all the civilized 
countries of the earth. 

Before the birth of Standard Time trav- 
elers from Boston and Washington needed 
to change their watches five times in order 
to keep up to date. There were over half 
a hundred standards used in the United 
States and Canada, between the Atlantic 








THREE POPULAR FLATWARE PATTERNS OF 
50 YEARS AGO. 


and the Pacific. Even in the same town 
there were often two different standards, . 
one known as “sun” or “ldcal” time, and 
the other as “railroad” time. 

Many persons of scientific attainment in- 
vented schemes for standardizing time, but 
the plan finally adopted was worked out 
by W. F. Allen, secretary of the American 
Railway Association. At noon on Nov. 18, 
1883, there was a universal resetting of 
clocks in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and the four great time zones into 
which the North American Continent is di- 
vided came into existence. European 
nations, which had suffered as much as 
America from haphazard methods of reck- 
oning time, soon adopted a similar system. 

The observatory at Washington now dis- 


. tributes standard time with errors of only 


one-thousandth part of a second. 








The T, J. Bruner Co., a wholesale jewelry 
house at Omaha, Neb., recently moved to 
the sixth floor in the Brandeis building, 
where the concern now occupies nearly 
4,000 square feet, giving facilities for car- 
rying a larger stock of heavy goods. The. 
quarters formerly occupied were on the 
eighth floor of the same building and it was 
considered at the time this place was taken 
that it would be ample for the business. The 
increase in the concern’s trade has made it 
necessary to seek larger quarters. 
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The Renaissance of the Cameo Cutters’ Art in the 
United States 








By Guiseppe Vitelli* 

















HE greatest center of the cameo industry 
T of the world is Torre del Greco in Italy. 
This is a suburb of Naples, picturesquely 
situated on the slopes of Mount Vesuvius 
and bathing its feet, so to speak, in the en- 
chanting Bay of Naples. Here is a town 
in which the thermometer rarely goes down 
to 30° in the Winter or above 80° in the 
Summer, whose natural position gives a 
balmy climate and whose surroundings in- 
spire its people to the appreciation and love 
of the beautiful that develops the artistic 
side of their nature. 

In such conditions the cameo cutting art 
must necessarily flourish, but readers will 
realize that when an effort is therefore 
made to transplant the industry to other 
cities, to more commercial atmospheres, 
there are disadvantages that must be over- 
come, particularly in counteracting the 
purely material thoughts and teachings that 
dominate the inhabitants of the bustling 
places like New York or any of the great 
cities of the western world. Nevertheless, 
hard as it is to transplant the art of sunny 


/\ta: into the western cities, great strides 


hav been made in developing the cameo 


Cutters’ art in this country, particularly in 


New York city. 

It must be realized that the cameo carries 
its value not only in the material used by 
the artist, but also (and this is often the 
main element) in the carving, both in the 
subject and in the workmanship. Hence 
the objects carved owe their popularity 
with the public to more than one element. 
The difficulties encountered in producing 
the proper effect are a great factor in lim- 
iting the expansion of the cameo cutters’ 
art and must be carefully considered in any 
movement that has to deal with the de- 
velopment of the cameo cutting. 

Up until a short time ago and even in 
certain circles today, there is a wrong im- 
pression prevailing in the trade as to 
exactly what are the proper subjects for 
cameos, that is what subjects are most in 
demand. In the past it was believed that 
these should be confined to female heads 
of mythological deities such as Minerva, 
Psyche, Flora, Juno, etc., and such sub- 
jects did take up much of the work of the 
cutter. As a matter of fact, however, they 
were sold not because they were popular, 
but because they were the only ones 
adopted by the artists. One would very 
rarely find a special subject such as a full 
length figure or figures, drawn either from 
mythology or ancient history and rare also 
was the reproduction of works of the well- 
known masters. Particularly is this true 
of the commercial cameos that have been 
brought before the trade. 

Frem a careful study of the cameo in- 
dustry and of the trade of this country it 
is the author’s opinion that there is a vast 
field in this country for development in the 
production of cameo subjects of more 
human interest—of a type which painters 


*Of F. Vitelli & Sons, New York. 


have made appeal to the people. In the 
past, it is true, an occasional attempt nas 
been made to cater to these demands. It 
seems that those who started the move- 
ment stopped short as soon as they came 
face to face with the difficulties which they 
were bound to encounter. 

These difficulties are in a sense technical, 
for it must be known that when an artist 
is in a habit of carving a given subject, his 
hand acquires a training and he can do in 
one day an amount of work that would take 
him three days, had his hand not been 





AMERICAN ART CAMEO SHOWING SUBJECT 
“THE BEE HIVE,” TAKEN FROM A FAMOUS 
PAINTING. 


accustomed to the particular work before 
him. Therefore, in taking an artist away 
from carving one kind of a cameo and 
putting him to work on another, the time 
of the work increases greatly producing a 
labor cost all out of proportion to the ar- 
tist’s former product. Of course, the cost 
will be brought down to proper proportions 
as the carver is educated in the new lines 
of work and his eye and hand gradually 
train themselves to the new conditions, and 
habit helps him. produce the newer sub- 
jects with the same facility that he pro- 
duced the old mythological heads. How- 
ever, the shifting in training takes time and 
experience and naturally was not gone into 
by those who were not sure that the new 
subjects would have as great or greater de- 
mand with the public than did the old. 
It has been considered a daring attempt 
to explore in this field but work has been 
done of recent years especially in the line 
of shell cameos and the work has been 
done in this country. To do this it was 
necessary to have the artist within the 
reach of demonstrators so that samples 
could be made for the development of any 
new ideas and at the same time arrange- 
ments could be made to duplicate the same 
within short notice. Furthermore, it was 
necessary to have the worker acquire the 
general experience that goes with the pro- 
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duction in quantity so that as soon as the 
subject would meet the trade’s favor, it 
would be possible to start the necessary 
training of cutters of these cameos abroad 
so that they could speedily be produced in 
large quantities. 

Much work has been done of this kind 
in the past year for in fact one could al- 
most say there has been a renaissance in 
cameos, due to the work done in this coun- 
try among the sons of the cameo centers 
in Italy. A few of them are accomplished 


artists though not carvers; some of them 


are fair carvers but all with the inborn ar- 
tistic instinct and disposition that has acted 
as impulse and guide to the talents of the 
Italian cameo workers in the past. The 
American workers have acquired the carv- 
ing training and perfected their skill until 
they have: become teachers of the more in- 
experienced who are born with the artistic 
instinct but who have not yet shown the 
talent or acquired ability. 

To appreciate what has been accomplished 
in cameo carving in New York studios for 
the purpose of trade demonstration and 
eventually for the purpose of selling the 
product, one has but to look through the 
pages of the mediums in which cameos have 
heen advertised recently. One can now see 
advertisements of cameo dealers in which 
the subjects used are both new and artistic 
and show distinctly the development of 
what has been done by the cameo artists of 
the metropolis. 


A cameo of this kind is the work illus- 
trated herewith in actual size, which is 
in the collection of the author. Here is a 
picture that was selected because it was 
considered one that would be difficult to 
carve. It is a reproduction of the famous 
oil painting by a French artist known as 
“The Bee Hive.’ Though it was admitted 
that this would make a beautiful cameo, 
the technical difficulties of producing 
seemed great. Nevertheless, it has been 
carved and carved successfully as it will 
be seen in the illustration. It is produced 
in a brown and white shell and is 62 milli- 
meters or 254 inches in width. This may 
be considered by some too big to be 
mounted as a brooch, but small enough to 
show the possibilities of the reproduction 
of figure painting and to indicate that this 
or any other subject can be carved here in 
the size desired in commercial lines. 

It is fair even to say that distinct success 
had been achieved now at least in a way to 
taking the cameo industry out of the rut 
of the old mythological subjects and by the 
work in this country, cameo cutting will 
undoubtedly develop and expand in Italy 
and in even other places; because as new 
subjects are used and new ideas are de- 
veloped, as they are here, and favorably 
accepted by the trade, samples of the work 
are sent abroad with the result that Torre 
del Greco and other cameo centers produce 
in quantities subjects made popular in this 
country. 

The experiment is considered by the au- 
thot a worthy subject of consideration, and 
feels it has proved successful not only artis- 
tically in expanding the field of cameo 
cutting but commercially because it has 
taken the limit off the subjects which can 
be used in cameo cutting and thereby make 
the cameo appeal to all classes of people. 
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Aa Open Letter to the Manufacturers of America* 








BY DR. JAMES PARTON HANEY 
Director of Art in High Schools, New York City 

















RECENT letter in this magazine* was 
A addressed to the Art Teachers of 
America by Joseph Pennell. In this the 
writer takes a leaf out of the book of Jere- 
miah—covers his face with his mantle and 
utters loud cries. “Never” says he, was 
American Illustration “so commonplace, 
American Engraving “so artless,” Amer- 
ica’s Posters, “so pitiful.” We are “squan- 
dering $12,000,000 a year on Art Education. 
If that is not one of the worst examples of 
graft in the country, what is it?” And— 
he concludes—“Already we are on _the 
verge of extinction” as an artistic nation! 

These cheerful remarks are in the way of 
directing the attention of our art teachers 
to their shortcomings, and of leading them 
firmly toward the light. But the difficulty 
is that the leader doesn’t state the whole 
case, nor even fairly that part which he 
does state. He implies that these teachers 
are primarily to blame because of our lack 
of Industrial Art Schools. This is neither 
wite nor fair. 

It is unfair because the art teachers of 
the country are no more responsible than 
the art school janitors, and unwise because 
it fails to indicate where the true source 
of the difficulty lies. Difficulty there un- 
doubtedly is, and no one will quarrel with 
our critic for his demand that industrial 
art education be given attention. But it 
serves no purpose to grasp the wrong sow 
by the ear and to administer general chas- 
tisement. Such vicarious atonement helps 
no one. 

The trouble lies not with the art teachers. 
Numbers of them are acutely cognizant of 
our lack of industrial art education. Their 
association reports for the last decade em- 
phasize this. Indeed one may go back for 
a generation and find in these transactions 
plea after plea for the training of the trade 
designer and the artist-artisan. Where then 
is the hitch? Why have we not gone ahead 
and kept pace with our continental com- 
petitors? The answer isn’t as simple as our 
friend would seem to indicate. 

In his animadversion he speaks of the 
graphic arts with emphasis. These to be 
sure, are important—yet—there are others. 
Over half a billion dollars was spent on 
interior decorations during the last year, 
to say nothing of dress-goods, jewelry, 
china, glass, etc. All this material em- 
braced form, color and pattern, and pri- 
marily sold on the excellence of its design. 
The graphic arts form only a fraction of 
the art product of the country, and the dif- 
ficulty complained of is one that touches 
all arts of design. We do teach the graphic 
arts ill, Mr. Pennell is absolutely right. 
But we teach the other industrial arts no 
better. Our training of designers in poster- 
making and illustration “is sadly to seek,” 
but this is no more true for posters than 
for ceramics, stained-glass, textiles, jewelry 


*Reprinted from The American Magazine of 
Arts, October, 1918. 


and fifty other art trades. Ours is a na- 
tional shortcoming, but one for which no 
group of teachers can be held responsible. 
The difficulty lies deeper. It is dependent 
on economic conditions, which a glance at 
our industrial history will serve to make 
plain. 

Boiled down to a paragraph, this history 
tells of a people in a new country who 
made their first great national advance- 
ment by virtue of their exploitation of 
natural resources. Our art industries de- 


veloped slowly and practically always 
through the use of designers trained 
abroad. For a long time we were busy 


getting out raw material. We needed 
relatively few artist-artisans and immigra- 
tion furnished them. We _ hadn’t the 
schools to train them and Europe did it 
for us. So long as the supply was adequate, 
our manufacturers gave no thought to the 
future. They were content to fill their 
studios with foreign State-trained designers 
and when they needed more, sent over for 
them. 

Note that word “State-trained.” It 
marks another reason for our untoward 
condition. Abroad, ever since 1850, in- 
dustrial art has been a matter of concern 
with every European country. The gov- 
ernment of each has been behind the move- 


ment to train industrial artists. State 
subsidies have helped the schools. State 
scholarships have aided the students. Not 


so with us. Our government has never 
taken education under its wing. Even to 
this day it prefers to leave the training of 
its citizens to the individual states. We 
have a National Bureau of Education but 
no department. Agriculture has a secre- 
tary in the cabinet; not so education. 
Only within the last year has the Smith- 
Hughes law opened the way to govern- 
mental aid of industrial art teaching, and 
the results are still to come. 

Thus foreign art schools have had an 
immense advantage. They have been fos- 
tered in a way impossible in this country. 
Even now, our city and state boards of 
education would, in the slang of the day, 
“never stand” for the expenditures which 
centralized governments think it wise to 
make. Where could one find a state in 
the Union willing to support a jewelry 
school with. twenty instructors and but a 
few dozen students. Yet the writer has 
seen abroad, just such a one, and dozens 
more, highly organized, splendidly equipped 
schools, each with but a few score in at- 
tendance. We count our success in the 
number a school enrolls. But the talented 
are few. Abroad it 1s the product that counts 
—carefully selected, long held and impec- 
cably schooled in craftsmanship. When we 
realize that designers thus trained cost 
money, but that it is to the state’s profit to 
produce them, we shall have industrial art 
schools to compare with those abroad—and 
not before. p 
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What is needed to bring about the result 
for which Mr. Pennell pleads, is not so 
much what he terms “a change of method” 
—as it is a change of philosophy. We must 
fundamentally change our ways of thinking 
about the training of those few in the com- 
munity who are possessed of the gift of de- 
sign. We must also change our ways of 
thinking about the industrial arts as some- 
thing less than painting and sculpture— 
something which we may allow to struggle 
along, and like Topsy “jes’ grow.” We are 
now a great industrial country, but one 
without an industrial art. If the latter is to 
be—and it must surely be, if we are to hola 
our own—then all the forces which can 
aid in the development of constructive and 
applied design, must be brought to bear. 
And of these forces the greatest resides in 
the manufacturer himself. 

Here is the crux of the matter. Scolding 
the art teacher helps not at all. Aiding 
the manufacturer to see the problem in the 
broadest fashion cannot but better the 
situation. Once the latter understands that 
due to the war, his foreign source of sup- 
ply is gone (for years if not forever) that 
he must have trained designers, and schools 
to do the training, he will then be pre- 
pared to do his share in advocating, insti- 
tuting, and backing these schools. And the 
schools cannot come into being until the 
manufacturing class grasp this idea and 
give this aid. 

Heretofore the manufacturer has been 
indifferent. Or, like Mr. Pennell, he has 
grumbled at the teachers for not doing that 
which teachers themselves could not and 
cannot do. Schools in a democracy like 
our own, are a reflection of the community. 
There is no state to shape them as abroad. 
With us the people are the state. When 
they want better schools, or different ones, 
they will have them, and not before. 

Thus the great businesses which use the 
energies of thousands on thousands of 
workers must aid in their own artistic 
development. They have not done this be- 
fore. They are not doing it now. At this 
very writing, one great industrial city is 
seeing its industrial art school close, while 
the manufacturers, who should be the first 
to interest themselves in its welfare, who 
should back it and direct it, are callous to 
its failure. They don’t know what they 
don’t know—and it’s hard to help men so 
placed. Confession of sin is the first step 
toward salvation, and until those whose fu- 
ture is dependent on trained talent realize 
how they now sin toward that talent, 
there’ll be no salvation—and no training. 
It’s shocking short-sightedness, for eco- 
nomically one might think business men in 
every industrial art concern would see the 
writing on the wall. There are billions at 
stake—truly—not millions, but billions for 
this country, if it develops its industrial art 
talent, and with it trained to perfection, 
enters the markets of the world. 

The manufacturer is—or should be—the 
natural supporter of the industrial art 
school, for he comes most directly into 
contact with its product. Here enters an- 
other element of his responsibility. If he 
is to do his share he must arrange to take 
care of that product. That is, he must 
employ the graduate. His contact with the 
school must be intimate—immediate, for it 
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will serve no end to produce designers, if 
there is not such connection between school 
and trade, that the trained student can se- 
cure a position and a livelihood. 

Here offers an opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of a plan long advocated by the 
writer, and one in part developed, in at 
least one New York City school. This 
may be called the “Trade Scholarship,” 
and includes in briefest statement, a posi- 
tion for the industrial art graduate imme- 
diately on graduation, in a trade studio, 
which agrees to keep the student for a term 
on a living wage, with opportunity for 
early promotion if he—or she—“makes 
good.” This trade apprenticeship of a few 
months, is an invaluable introduction to 
the world outside the school, for let the 
school do as well as it may, the actual ex- 
perience of the shop is necessary to the 
learner’s education. Here is the solution 
of a difficult problem, and one in which 
every manufacturer in the industrial arts 
may aid. We cannot repeat too often: 
He has a responsibility! He must aid! He 
must help to teach; for all the previous 
teaching has been in the way of helping 
him. 

Scholarships the manufacturer must of- 
fer, and prizes and awards. Recognition 
the industrial arts now lack. The talented 
high school boy must be steered toward 
the art industries. Now he’s steered away 
ffom them. Industrial art is as yet behind 
a cloud, if not under one. It is not looked 
upon as “a career.” The fine arts are mag- 
nified. Mr. Pennell says, “There was never 
so much encouragement, so much support, 
given to art students” as at present. But 
he refers to painters and sculptors, not to 
industrial artists. There are one hundred 
prizes in the “fine arts,” to one in the in- 
dustrial arts. No wonder the young art 
student turns to paint and clay. 

And our art editors, who ought to know 
better, aid to hypnotize the tyro. Pictures 
and sculpture fill their front pages, while a 
niggard space is given to a bit of bookbind- 
ing, a tooled chalice, or a well wrought 
grille somewhere along toward the last 
folios and “Answers to Correspondents.” 
Recognition is what the industrial arts 
need. They haven’t had it in proper meas- 
ure. We have beautiful type-face makers 
but who can name them? Who can recall 
an article that illustrated their delicate and 
complex art, and gave cordial appreciation 
to the artist?. Similarly, we have fine book- 
binders and ceramic workers known only 
to their intimates. And as I write, there 
works in New York City one of the most 
famous designers of printed textiles in all 
the world. Do art editors besiege him for 
interviews and examples of his delightful 
brush? No; not yet. The public is still 
fed on landscapes and portraits, and still 
more portraits and more landscapes, while 
one of our great silk houses is producing 
weaves and patterns that vie with the best 
Europe has to show. Does the public know 
of these lovely products of the loom? Are 
the manufacturers applauded and the de- 
signers warmed with the appreciation of 
the many? No; not yet! Little wonder 
then, that the industrial arts seem a barren 
field to the student who reads only of the 
clever “brush work” of Doe, or of the 
charming “compositions” of Roe. 
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The ‘War and One of Its Benefits to American 
Art Products. 




















WHILE the clash and din of battle 
was occupying the minds of the 
entire world and the noblest of the young 
manhood were shedding their blood in 
the conflict of strife between Autocracy 
and Democracy for supremacy, in the 
studios amid the quiet and obscurity of 
one of America’s foremost glass-making 
concerns history was being written of a 
character that will be as lasting in its 
influence on culture and refinement as 
the final triumph of right and justice in 
the sea of bloodshed on the battlefield of 
France. 

Stripped of its young manhood and its 
organization reduced to a mere shadow 
of its peace time glory, with none left 
but a few of its older artisans whose age 
or dependents rendered them _ ineligible 
to the military draft, or unfit for war 
work, the directors of this concern took 
the occasion to develop and execute 
some of the finest specimens of glass- 
ware ever produced, two of which are 
iliustrated on this page. Notable above 
all others, this pair of oval classic vases, 
the ornament of which is a satin and 
reck crystal combination of engraving 
with a very decided Italian Renaissance 
feeling. The figures in the centres, done 
in the same style and representing “Art” 
and “Science,” are among the finest 








There can be no art without an audience 
which understands it, and sustains the 
artist. Appreciation of the industrial arts 
is essential to their development. Many 
can aid here. We must, to use an over- 
worked word, see a propaganda in behalf 
of the industrial arts. The daily press 
must help, for it, like the manufacturer, 
has a responsibility. The art press must 
help and every local society, every woman’s 
club, every School Art League, and Art 
Trade Association. All must aid. “Art,” 
once said Sir Purdon Clark to the writer, 
“needs a proper atmosphere before it can 
grow,” and Sir Purdon meant all art and 
not that of the painter and sculptor. It 
is our appreciation that makes the atmos- 
phere—warms it, gives it ozone. 

Given the aids we have named, there 
need be no counsel of despair. Let’s have 
no more insistence that we are on the way 
“to artistic extinction.” We are not. In- 
deed we are rather at the beginning of an 
industrial art movement which is going to 
carry us far. Irresistible economic pressure 
is behind it. We are moving, if slowly. 
But we are moving. Public taste is getting 
better, public intelligence in art matters is 
keener. We have the talent, we have the 
industries and we have the market. All are 
necessary to success. And this success will 


come, give only that we have the faith to 
believe in ourselves, and to work together 
—always together—for our industrial ad- 
vancement. 


specimens of glass engraving ever done 
in America. 

Glass engraving is both alike and un- 
like other forms of serious art. Its simi- 
larity is found in the temperamental 
equipment required. Patience and abili- 
ty to execute, supplied by nature alone, 
combined with judgment, are the first 
essentials, and without these to start 
with one can never aspire to the pinnacle 
of fame, which is only attained after 
years and years of patient practice added 
to a natural love of the work. 

Its principal difference lies in the di- 
rectly opposite methods of execution 
necessary to produce the expression so 
much admired in the really few fine spec- 
imens in existence. The painter obtains 
his best effects by applications of color, 
gradual shadings and violent contrasts. 
The sculptor or wood carver by figures 
or ornaments in bold relief which ren- 
ders them susceptible to instant change 
or modifications at the whim or fancy 
of the modeller. 

The engraver of glassware is com- 
pelled to seek expression purely through 
the play of light and shade graduated by 
polishing in the cuts produced by con- 
tact of the glass with small revolving 
copper disks fed by oil and emery. The 
fact that the moment his work is ap- 
plied to the wheel and the flow of oil 
and emery which serves as an abrasive 
obscures his field, the sense of touch is 
his only guide to what is taking place on 
the glass. Where accurate detail work 
is concerned, where a fine line, its depth 
and gentle curvature is absolutely essen- 
tial, where a single false stroke ruins the 
work of months, it is really not surpris- 
ing that the courage, determination and 
skill required to make a glass engraver 
of the first water is found in so few in 
each generation and that works of true 
art of this character are very rare. 

The two exquisite vases illustrated are 
indeed priceless and were conceived and 
executed for exhibition purposes. They 
form a creditable addition to the many 
rare pieces already retained in the mu- 
seum connected with the famous Hawkes’ 
works. 





An Explanation 





A Negro soldier invalided home from 
France met a recruit of his own race. They 
naturally talked of “de wah.” 

“What is dis year ovah de top?” inquired 
the recruit. The veteran smiled. 

“Ovah de top? Man, don’t téll me you- 
all don’t know what dat yere is,” answered 
the wounded one. 

“No,” said the recruit. 
don’t know wat it am.” 

“Well,” said the veteran, “Ah can explain 
it in very few words. Ovah de top am de 
same thing as sayin’ ‘good mawnin,’ St. 
Peter.’ ”—Ex. 


“Ah swear Ah 
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Kind of Jewelry Made by Newark Manufacturers 
Fifty Years Ago—Methods of Selling 

















EWELRY styles of any period reflect 
J quite accurately the stage of develop- 
ment of the country where it is made, un- 
less they have been especially adopted to 
meet the requirements of foreign trade. 
The more compact and complex the life of 
the people of a nation becomes the more 
their social and cultural life usually de- 
velops, and with this development there 
comes a aemand for finer and more modest 
designs. When the country is sparsely set- 
tled and everyone is devoting most of his 
energies to fundamental problems of estab- 
lishing society, the people have less time, 
as a people, for consideration of the artistic. 

In young, rapidly developing countries, 
therefore, where the people are rough and 
ready, intent upon the development of the 
natural resources of the country, one might 
expect to find a demand for bulkier and 
more ornate jewelry than would be de- 
manded when the people have reached a 
stage where they have more time for cul- 
tural pursuits. A beautiful, modern plati- 
num necklace would be incongruous in a 
log cabin. 

When the American Horological Journal 
was established 50 years ago there were 
comparatively few jewelry manufacturers 
in the United States. Up to a third of a 
century before that time quantity produc- 
tion of jewelry had not been heard of. At 
first and for many years after the industry 
began to get a firm hold in the life of the 
nation, manufacturing jewelers sold their 
goods exclusively through jobbers. When 
the west was mostly prairie and the south 
was sparsely settled jewelers often went to 
New York vo buy their jewelry stock. This 
they could do because most of the jewelers 
were along the Atlantic Coast. 

In 1869, the year whose anniversary THE 
Jewelers’ CIRCULAR is now _ observing, 
there was comparatively little western 
trade. The eastern territory had been 
somewhat stabilized, but the aggregate vol- 
ume of business done was not a tithe of 
what it is today. At this particular time 
the south furnished the largest field for dis- 
posing of the products of the Newark 
jewelry factories. 

When members of the Newark firms first 
went through the southern territory with 
their goods they sold them to jobbers, who 
distributed them to the retail dealers. It 
was within the 50-year period which we 
are considering that Wickliffe B. Durand, 
of Durand & Co., manufacturing jewelers 
of this city, introduced into the jewelry 
business the custom of calling on customers 
for the purpose of selling goods. The cus- 
tom grew and soon the salesmen of the 
local concerns were calling regularly on the 
southern trade, as well as that through the 
east and eventually in the west. 

The south and other sections of the coun- 
try were developing in 1869, and as might 
be expected, the jewelry styles demanded 
were characterized by their bulkiness and 
their flashiness. Rings and jewelry made 
by Newark jewelry manufacturers at this 





time was frequently hollow, so as to give 
the desired bulk and at the same time econ- 
omize on metal. While the high grade 
jewelry of that day showed fine craftsman- 
ship the delicate, fine effects which mark 
the best jewelry of today, were largely iack- 
ing. The more “showy” the jewelry, the 
better the people seemed to like it. 

It is interesting in this respect to com- 
pare the jewelry made for the trade in 
Newark at that time, with jewelry cata- 
logued by American concerns at the pres- 
ent time for sale in many parts of South 
America. There are marked resemblances. 
In fact, one might almost think he was 
examining the styles of half a century ago 
while looking over the designs demanded 
now by the South American trade. While 
the different style of jewelry demanded by 
South America now is in part due to the 
difference in the type of people just as 
every nationality or race has its particular 
type of life and desires there’ is a certain 
resemblance between conditions in the south 
50 years ago, and those in many parts of 
South America now, and the type of jewelry 
demanded now is doubtless due in a con- 
siderable degree to the stage of develop- 
ment in many South American countries. 

In addition to bulk and flashiness jewelry 
of 50 years ago was characterized by geo- 
metrical designs. Gold fob chains and 
charms were then in considerable demand: 

The difference between the sales methods 
now and in the earlier days of the industry 
is shown by the fact that when Mr. Bald- 
win, of Taylor & Baldwin, former manu- 
facturing jewelers of this city, used to leave 
for a trip to visit the jobbers through the 
south, it was such a remarkable event that 
it was made a gala event and all of the 
firms’ employes turned out to give him.a 
hearty send-off. 

x *k & 
Growth of Newark Jewelry Trade 

S far as can be learned, the first manu- 

facturing concern to engage in the 
quantity production of jewelry for distri- 
bution to the trade was the firm of Taylor 
& Baldwin, of Newark, a little less than 
a century ago. Jewelry makers before that 
time fashioned by hand such jewelry as 
was especially ordered, or perhaps made 
up a little stock for their own stores. 

By 1869, the year whose anniversary 
Tue: JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR is now observing, 
the manufacturing end had developed con- 
siderably from its early beginnings. In 
Newark there were then 30 concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of jewelry. The 
preduct of practically all of these concerns 
was disposed of through jobbers, the prac- 
tice of selling direct to retailers through 
the firm’s own salesmen not becoming gen- 
eral for several years after. 

The wonderful development of jewelry 
manufacturing in Newark within the past 
half-century can be realized in part by a 
comparison of the number of concerns en- 
gaged in the jewelry and kindred trades 
now and in 1869, though this tells only a 
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part of the story. Following is a com- 
parative table giving this data as shown 
by the latest Newark directory and that 
for 1869: 


NuMBER OF CONCERNS IN BusINEsS IN NEWARK 


Industry 1919 1869 
Manufacturing jewelers ............ 178 30 
RGtGE TOWNE) 204 sc h8 ee coin canes 137 8 
Assayers, smelters and refiners...... 21 5 
SHIMUEOMIMR,  K6. vi 0s va anWedaescavaes 23 4 
JOWOlSTR EINE Eins och ecek veins es 10 0 
Jewelers’ tools and machinery manu- 

TOME code nncacsewerhee nes 11 1 
Pearl goods manufacturers.......... 13 0 
ge, ee ee ee ae 6 0 
Silversmiths’ implements ........... 1 0 
Watch case manufacturers.......... 4 0 
Celluloid goods manufacturers....... 4 0 
Cut glass manufacturers............ 4 0 
Cutlery manufacturers ............. 14 4 
Fountin pen manufacturers......... 4 0 
Gold pen manufacturer............. 0 1 





A Directory of Newark Jewelry 
Firms in 1869 





_ Hair Jewelry 
Brocksmith, Charles H., 737 Broad 
Hunter, A. S., 13 Bank 


Jewelers, Manufacturing 


Adams, Thos. W., & Co., Union c. Hamilton 
Alling, Brother & Co., 13 Orchard 

Alling, Hall & Co., 75 Mulberry 

Alling, Joseph C., 85 Columbia 

Ball & Barnard, 1 Franklin St. 

Bentley, John H., 98 Green 

Brown, Thomas G., 13-15 Franklin 

Carter, Howkins & Dodd, Mulberry c. Park 
Coeyman & Morgan, 61 & 63 Hamilton 
Colton & Co., 50 Walnut : 
Cottrell, Herbert, 132 Mulberry 

Durand & Co., 47 & 49 Franklin 

Fairchild, John H., 65 Hamilton 

Field & Co., 338 Mulberry 

Genung, Krementz & Co., 14 Oliver 

Hall, Maxwell, & Co., 61 & 63 Hamilton 
Hays, J. W., & Co., 922 Broad 

Kent, Simond, & Co., 8 Maple Pi. 
Joralemon, A., & Co., 63 Hamilton 
Lebkuecher, Francis, 922 Broad 


McIntire, Champenois & Bedell, 40 Mechanic 
Nesler & Redway, 14. Oliver 

Pierson, John R., Goldsmiths’ Hall, Maple Pl. 
Ri & Co., 52 Columbia 
Riker, William, 12 Green 

Shafer & Douglas, 61 Hamilton 

Smillie & Dorrance, Maple Pl. r. 46 Green 
Swinnerton Bro. & Co., 65 Hamilton 
Tucker & Margoff, 61 Hamilton 


Watch Manufacturer 
Schell, Robert, & Co., 285 N. J. R. R. Ave. 


Watches and Jewelry 
Anderson, Horace B., 780 Broad 
Brocksmith, Charles H., 787 Broad 
Marsh, O. B., 775 Broad 
Rae, Wm. T., & Co., 707.Broad c. Cedar 
Smith, Richard, 763 Broad 
Webb & Freeman, 747 Broad 


Assayers and Refiners 
Balbach, Edward, Jr., 233 River 
Dennis, C. S., 40 Mechanic 
Hayden, P,, 54-56 Mechanic 
Lelong, L., & Bro., 271 Market 
Britannia Ware Manufacturers 
Bellamy, William, Bishop’s Factory, Nassau 
c. State 
Newark Plate Manufacturing Co., 7 Alling 
Mayo, Benjamin J., 887 Broad 
Towner, Andrew J., 63 Bank 
Jewelers’ Tools 
Riley & Lynch, 85 Mechanic 
Lapidaries 
Mason, Samuel, Jr., 443 Franklin 
Morningstern, Peter, Maple PI. 
Woodlard, R. D., & Co., r. 21 & 3%4 Green 
Masonic Jewel Manufacturer 
Pilkington, William, 107 Market 
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under the old name first as a partnership 
then as a corporation, the concern receiving 
its charter in February, 1912. A year later 
Charles L. Ross died and the present of- 
ficers of the corporation are F rank Jeanne, 
president; C. L. Bleecker, vice president ; 
Daniel Price, secretary, and W. C. Gruner, 
treasurer. 

Always in the diamond trade the house 
developed a business until it became one 
of the leaders in its line and as before said 


_ js today one of the very few in that line of 


industry whose roots go back beyond the 
half century mark. 

Smith & Hedges were in business at 
John St. and Broadway, a location that was 
continued by Mr. Smith, while A. J. Hedges 
& Co. practically throughout their entire 
career have been in the vicinity of Maiden 
Lané and Broadway first in the old building 
and of recent years in the Maiden Lane and 
Broadway building which succeeded it. 

* * K 


Alois Kohn & Co., 1869 
J. M. Jablow & Co., 1919 
HE present house of J. M. Jablow & 
Co., manufacturing jewelers, claims a 
root back for over 50 years through the 
house of Alois Kohn & Co., which they 
succeeded, : 

Alois Kohn & Co., was an old chain 
house whose founder, Alois Kohn, came to 
America in 1849 and started in business in 
1850. In 1877 his son, Arnold Kohn, en- 
tered the firm, and still later Edmund 
Kohn became a partner in the chain manu- 
facturing business. Alois Kohn retired in 
1894, and the following year Arnold Kohn 
withdrew. The business was thereafter 
conducted by Edmund Kohn under the firm 
style of Alois Kohn & Co., until his death 
in August, 1909. Thereafter the business 
was continued by the widow and son, Leo, 
first as a partnership until 1913 and then 
as a corporation. 

The corporation went into bankruptcy 
in October, 1914, and the business, trade 
marks, etc., were bought up by J. M. Jab- 
low & Co., and continued under this name. 

x * x 
H. Kroll, 1869 
H. Kroll & Co., 1919 
"MHE firm of H. Kroll & Co. manufac- 
turing jewelers, at 36-38 John St., is 
numbered among those over half a century 
old. 

In 1866 the founder of the firm, Her- 
man Kroli, came to this country from 
Prussia, and started in the retail jewelry 
business, on Eighth Ave., between 44th and 
45th Sts. He found after two years that 
the retail business was not to his liking, 
he closed his store and went into the manu- 
facturing business. 

In 1868 he located in an attic under the 
roof of 78 Nassau St., where he made all 
his own goods. Mr. Kroll continued until 
his eldest son, Edward L. Kroll, became 
old enough to take his father’s place on 
the road and his second son, Jacob, was 
taken in to learn the manufacturing busi- 


>ness under his father’s tuition. 


Edward L. Kroll was admitted into the 


firm a few years thereafter and finding 
their business increasing they had to vacate 
their quarters and moved to their present 
plant at 36 John St., where they have been 
located since 1890. 

In 1913, Edward L. Kroll passed away 
after a lingering illness, and a few months 
thereafter the youngest son Isaac was ad- 
mitted into the firm. 

In 1915 Herman Kroll died, and since 
his death Jacob and Isaac have conducted 
the business. 

x Ok Ok 
American Watch Co., 1869 
Waltham Watch Co., 1919 


HEN the American Horological 

Journal was started, the manufacture 
of American watches had been going on 
for nearly 20 years but the industry was 
still in its infancy though the leading ex- 
ponent was the Waltham concern, now 
known as the Waltham Watch Co., which 
dates back to 1850. The work preliminary 
to the establishment of the “American Sys- 
tem” of watch manufacturing was under- 
taken in a small factory, by Edward 
Howard and Aaron L. Dennison. 

The first name of the concern was the 
American Horologe Co., which was later 
changed to the Warren Manufacturing Co., 
and which in turn was changed to the Bos- 
ton Watch Co. It was in the fall of 1854 
that this company was removed to Wal- 
tham, where it went through many vicissi- 
tudes, the plant being sold to Royal E. 
Robbins and Tracy & Baker. The firm of 
Tracy, Baker & Co., was formed and later 
Mr. Robbins and James Appleton bought 
out the others and formed the firm of Ap- 
pleton, Tracy & Co. In the Spring of 
1858 the business was consolidated with 
that of the Waltham Improvement Co., 
which had been organized to assist the 
Boston Watch Co., and on Feb. 8, 1859, the 
name of the company was changed by an 
act of Legislature to the American Watch 
Co., and the capital stock was increased 
and the company put on a firmer basis. 

About 1862 Mr. Robbins purchased an- 
other plant that had been started at Nashua, 
N. H., removing it to Waltham and con- 
solidating it with the Waltham factory, 
and in 1865 extensive additions were made 
to the Waltham plant which formed the 
nucleus of the great factory that exists in 
that city today, although the original build- 
ings were demolished in 1879 and the 
second type started in 1865 stood until 
1905. 

From that time on the capital of the com- 
pany was increased many times and at 
different times the name of the company 
was changed first in 1885 to the “American 
Waltham Co.,” and later in 1907 to the 
Waltham Watch Co. 

The company has grown continuously, 
increasing its capital from time to time 
until now the capital of the concern is $12,- 
000,000 and its factory at Waltham, one of 
the greatest watch producing plants in the 
world with 4500 employees. The company 
now has offices in New York, Chicago, 
London and Montreal, and its officers are 
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E, C. Fitch, president; Harry L. Brown, 
treasurer; Conover Fitch, vice president 
and general manager, and C. J. Olney, 
secretary. 

In the building up of the Waltham Watch 
Co. many names stand out for the work 
that they did both on the technical and 
business side. Among the most prominent 
of these will always be Royal E. Robbins 
and Daniel F. Appleton who were the guid- 
ing spirits in making a business success of 
the ideas of the inventors like Howard and 
Dennison. 

Robbins & Appleton established a case 
factory in New York City and for years 
were the general selling agents of the Wal- 
tham company as well. In this firm Ezra 
C. Fitch, the present president of the com- 
pany, was also a member. It was through 
Robbins & Appleton that the trade became 
familiar with the products of the Waltham 
factory because they marketed them ex- 
clusively for many years until the firm 
went out of business and the Waltham es- 
tablished its own offices for distribution 
purposes. 

Among others who helped to develop the 
products on the technical side were Duane 
H. Church, E. A. Marsh, for many years 
general superintendent, and H. E. Duncan 
and last but not least, the present general 
superintendent of the factory and for more 
than 15 years the master watchmaker, Olaf 
Ohlson. 


* * * 


James E. Robert, 1869 
A. Wittnauer Co., 1919 


(THE watch importing business of the A. 
Wittnauer Co. now conducted at 28 W. 
36th St., was started in 1866 by James E. 
Robert who opened an office at 24 John 
St., and was agent for the Longines and 
other Swiss watches. Mr. Robert was 
succeeded by his son, J. Eugene Robert 
who later took in as partner in 1885, Albert 
Wittnauer, who succeeded him when Mr. 
Robert retired shortly after. At that time 
the business was largely increased, and in 
addition to the Longines watches, the 
Agassis and Audemars Piguet & Co. 
watches were added to the line imported. 
The business was conducted by Mr. 
Wittnauer under his own name until 1904 
when he incorporated it under the style 
of A. Wittnauer, Inc., he becoming presi- 
dent, Emile J. Wittnauer vice president, and 
V. E. Dession the secretary. Albert Witt- 
nauer died in 1908 and was succeeded as 
president by Emile J. Wittnauer, at which 
time M. S. Wittnauer became vice presi- 
dent. Emile J. Wittnauer died in 1916 and 
was succeeded as president by M. S. Witt- 
nauer, the present incumbent, Mr. Dession 
remaining secretary, and E. Detjen assist- 
ant secretary. 

The business was conducted for some 
time at 24 John St., and then moved to 
Bond St., to the Jewelers building, remain- 
ing until the building burned down. It 
was later for a while at 30 Maiden Lane 
and then at 19 Maiden Lane. 

The business was moved by Mr. Witt- 
nauer from 19 Maiden Lane to 9-11-13 
Maiden Lane where it remained until 1911 
when it was moved to 36th St. 
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N 1869 Los Angeles, Cal., had about 
5,000 inhabitants, some 2,000 of them 
whites and the rest Mexicans and Indians. 
It was in that year that a Jewish boy, 
Simon Nordlinger by name, born in Alsace 
near the Swiss border in 1845, arrived in 
the little California town. He had left 
home when 13 years of age and become an 
apprentice under a Swiss watchmaker. In 
1864 he had been brought to New York by 
the generosity of his uncle, a Mr. Lim- 
burger of this city, who was also an uncle 
of Louis Kahn, a well known New York 
diamond and watch merchant. : 

After living in New York about four 
years the young watchmaker went to Chey- 
enne, Wyo., where he remained for eight 
months. At the end of that time the rail- 
road to the Pacific Coast had been com- 
pleted. He determined to go on to San 
Francisco and was a passenger on the first 
transcontinental train to reach the city at 
the Golden Gate. After spending a little 
time surveying conditions in San Francisco 
and not finding them entirely to his satis- 
faction he decided to visit the southern part 
of the State and went to San Diego. Not 
being satisfied with the outlook in San 
Diego he determined to return to San 
Francisco, stopping off at Los Angeles to 
visit a young man who had been one of 
his boy companions in his early days in 
Switzerland. This friend informed him 
about a watchmaker in Los Angeles who 
wished to sell his business, and after some 
negotiations young Nordlinger bought: the 
man out. 

The ‘‘business” thus acquired was little 
more than a place to work, an old one- 
story adobe shack with a floor space of 
perhaps 12 by 40 feet, on Commercial St. 
between Main and Los Angeles Sts. But 
into that shack went the genius of suc- 
cess, comprised in native intelligence, in- 
dustry, thrift, integrity, foresight, the de- 
termination to win. 

The “stock” carried at first comprised a 
few watches and a little cheap jewelry. A 
large wooden watch hung outside as a sign 
and a little old-fashioned window in front 
of the work-bench afforded the only means 
of displaying stock. Here the thrifty young 
man worked alone at his trade, living in 
the rear end of the store and closing and 
locking the door when he went out for 
something to eat. 

Today, a half-century later, one of the 
finest and best stocked jewelry stores on 
the Pacific Coast is monumental evidence 
of the business genius that entered the little 
shack on Commercial St. in 1869. 

Steadily young Nordlinger acquired the 
confidence and patronage of the people and 
his business grew till he had to employ 
help and carry a larger and larger stock. 
Then the business outgrew the store and 
he moved to larger quarters in a better 
location. This history repeated itself and 
the business was moved six times before 
reaching its present location near the ¢en- 


ter of the retail business section of the 
city and nine blocks southwesterly from 
the first location. 

In 1874, Mr. Nordlinger went to San 
Francisco and married. In the course ot 
time two sons were born, Louis S. and Mel- 
ville. As they grew up, their father recog- 
nized in them evidence of some of the 
qualities that had helped him to success, 
and in 1904 Louis was given a place in the 
business. In 1907 Melville also was taken 
into the concern and a stock company un- 
der the name S. Nordlinger & Sons was 
organized. 

After 42 years of active service in the 
business he had established, Mr. Nordlinger 
senior passed away on April 2, 1911. Since 
then the business has been conducted by 
the sons. 

* *k x 
James A. Montgomery, Dean of the 
Los Angeles Jewelers 


r June, 1870, Daniel H. Hopkinson, hav- 
ing just established and organized THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, visited Canada for a 





JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


fishing excursion among the famous trout 
streams of the Dominion. En route he 
stopped for a day or two at Brantford, 
Ont. There.he met James A. Montgomery, 
a young man of 20 years, who, after work- 
ing four years as apprentice and journey- 
man at the watchmaker’s trade, had opened 
a small jewelry business of his own. The 
casual acquaintance thus formed proved to 
be the beginning of a friendship which 
continued until the passing away of Mr. 
Hopkinson, in 1884. 

Today James A. Montgomery is dean 
of the jewelry business in southern Cali- 
fornia. He is president of the firm of Mont- 
gomery Bros., Los Angeles, which occupies 
one of the largest, most costly and most 
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beautiful retail jewelry stores in the United 
States, and carries in it one of the largest 
and finest stocks in this country. This 
store and this stock are mainly the prod- 
uct of the native business acumen and the 
intelligent, persevering energy of the man 
whom Mr. Hopkinson found as a compara- 
tively poor boy ia Canada. 

His innate ambition led young Montgom- 
ery to migrate in 1880 in the direction in- 
dicated by the late Horace Greeley in 
his famous dictum, “Go West, young 
man; go West.” His first stop of any 
length was made in Nevada, where he re- 
mained for six months. But Nevada at 
that time was about the wildest and wooli- 
est part of the great west. Such social 
conditions were not suited to young Mont- 
gomery’s nature and training, and he re- 
solved to return to Canada. 

Then he heard favorable reports of con- 
ditions and opportunities im Los Angeles, 
and he continued on to that city, arriving 
there in February, 1881. The place ap- 
pealed to him at once, and he decided to 
establish himself there. The city then had 
a population of 11,000, as compared with 
its present population of about 600,000. He 
did not take employment, but began in a 
very humble way as a watchmaker, work- 
ing at the bench, largely for the trade, and 
gradually acquiring a stock and developing 
a general jewelry business. In fact, at that 
time jewelers generally paid more atten- 
tion to watch and clock work and to re- 
pairs than to the sale ot stock. Business 
methods were not systematized and the 
owners scarcely knew what departments 
were profitable and what were not. 

The biggest and best jewelry store in 
Los Angeles at that time was that of S. 
Nordlinger, who, after having been in busi- 
ness for 15 years, had established an en- 
viable reputation. The other jewelers in 
business there then were C. H. Bush, Platt 
& Berman and Fred Linde, all of whom 
had fine stores and good stocks for that 
time. All of these men have passed away. 

In 1888 Mr. Montgomery’s brother, 
George A. Montgomery, having gone to 
Los Angeles, the firm of Montgomery 
Bros. was organized and incorporated, un- 
der which name the business has since 
been conducted. 

Mr. Montgomery’s success is due to in- 
‘egrity and to intelligent and assiduous 
attention to business. Today, almost 70 
vears of age, he is as constantly at work 
eight hours every day and six days every 
week as he was half a century ago, when 
he was a watchmaker struggling for a liv- 
ing. 

When Mr. Montgomery met Mr. Hop- 
kinson in Brantford in 1870 he subscribed 
for THE JEWELERS’ CrrcULAR and has taken 
this publication continuously ever since. 
For 25 years he had it bound, and he still 
has all the volumes of that period carefully 
preserved on the shelves in his library. 
He says he considers the money expended 
for THe Jewerers’ Crrcutar the best in- 
vestment, considering the amount, he has 
ever made. He reads THe JEWELERS’ Crr- 
CULAR from cover to cover, editorials, spe- 
cial articles, news and most interestedly of 
all, the advertisements. These latter he 
recognizes as of special value in keeping 
the jeweler up to date. 
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Fi Word Pen’ SOME OF THE OLDEST HOVSES—~) 


Flirty years ago, when the American 
Horological Journal began publica- 
tion, this country was in the throes of the 
reconstruction period following the Civil 
War. Then, as now, the manufacturing 
jewelry industry of Providence had experi- 
enced months of disturbing influences and 
was in a more or less chaotic state. There 
was this difference, however. In 1869 the 
chaos had been brought about through 
stress of financial conditions, whereas the 
present situation is the result of a combina- 
tion of commercial restrictions—the cur- 
tailment in the use of gold, silver, platinum 
and even of brass; a shortage of labor; 
while embargoes on exportations and even 
general transportation, have contributed to 
the uncertainties, 

The growth and development of the 
jewelry industry of Providence has been 
constant and consistent. Notwithstanding 
a number of reverses it has steadily in- 
creased in volume, value and importance 
until now it is one of the five leading 
trades in this city. It is peculiarly and par- 
ticularly fitting that this should be so, as 
the first mention of jewelry manufacture in 
this country recorded by our industrial 
chroniclers is regarding a Providence 
artisan, Seril Dodge, whose shop in 1788 
was two doors north of the “Baptist meet- 


ing house,” on N. Main St, “who 
made shoe buckles out of silver for 
feminine adornment.” But Nehemiah 
Dodge may be considered as the real 


pioneer of the manufacturing jewelry in- 
dustry in Providence. After learning the 
trade from a jeweler in Norwich, Conn., he 
opened a store on N. Main St. in 1794 
and announced himself as a “goldsmith 
and jeweler, clock and watchmaker.” Pre- 
vious to that time gold jewelry was made 
18 karats fine, but Dodge turned out a 
cheaper quality which sold readily. 

In 1805 Providence contained three other 
firms of manufacturing jewelers—John C. 
Jenks, Ezekiel Burr and Pitman & 
Dorrance. These establishments, together 
with Dodge’s, employed altogether about 
30 workingmen and made  breastpins, 
eardrops, watch keys and similar articles. 

Information in regard to the early manu- 
facture of jewelry is somewhat meagre. 
The only references to the industry in 
Bishop’s History, up to 1860, are given in 
full in the following quotations: (1810) 
“The jewelry manufacture of Providence 
employed about 100 workmen, and the 
product amounted to $100,000 annually.” 
(1815) “The jewelry manufacture of 
Providence employed at this time about 


125 workmen, and the value of the products 
for the year was $300,000. It was nearly 
abandoned during the next two years, but 
was revived in 1818.” (1820) “The manu- 
facture of jewelry in Providence, which 
had been nearly abandoned in the last two 
years, was revived this year and in two 
more years there were 300 persons em- 
ployed and had reached double its former 
product, or $600,000 per annum.” 

In 1825, besides Nehemiah Dodge, the 
pioneer of the industry, who lived to be 90 
years of age, the manufacturing jewelers of 
the city included Joseph Veazie, who made 
gold chains, seals and keys in a little shop 
that up to a few years ago was still stand- 
ing on the south side of N. Main St., about 
half way up Connecticut Hill; Arnold & 
Whipple, on the corner of Stamper and 
Hawes Sts.; Frost & Mumford, makers of 
diamond, pearl and paste jewelry in 
Cady’s Lane; Davis & Babbitt, on Cheap- 
side; G. & A. Richmond, on Hydraulion, 
now Exchange St.; Jabez Gorham, founder 
of the Gorham Mfg. Co., who was first 
located on the northwest corner of Steeple 
and North Main Sts., opposite where the 
Gorham company’s plant was located for 
many years previous to removal in July, 
1890, to its present site in Elmwood; 
William Green & Co. on George St.; 
Whitaker & Greene, on the. corner of N. 
Main and Thomas Sts.; Sackett & Willard, 
on N. Court St., and Bassett Nichols, on 
Clemence St. All of these, excepting G. & 
A. Richmond and Bassett Nichols, were 
located on the east side of the river. 


EARLY 


The statistics of jewelry manufacture 
collected in 1832 by request of the National 
Tariff Convention show that there were at 
that time in the State (probably all in 
Providence) 27 establishments with a capi- 
tal of $100,200, giving employment to 282 
persons and producing $228,253. If these 
figures were reliable, and if those previous- 
ly given for 1815 were also approximately 
correct, the fact that 175 persons at the 
earlier period made goods of a greater 
aggregate value than did the 282 workmen 
in 1832 would seem to indicate that the 
shops were turning out a much cheaper 
class of goods in 1832 than they were 
making in 1815. 

The census statistics of 1840 show that 


STATISTICS 


172 men were then employed in the county’ 


of Providence in the manufacture of the 
“precious metals” and that their products 
were valued at $277,900. Whether these 
totals included all of the cheap jewelry 


establishments of Providence it is, of 
course, now impossible to determine, 

The National Census of 1850 also failed 
to definitely give the status of the jewelry 
manufacturing industry. The tables of occu- 
pation, however, showed that Rhode Island 
then contained 729 jewelers, exclusive of 
lapidaries, watchmakers, gold and silver- 
smiths, a larger number than were at work 
in any other State save New York and 
Pennsylvania. Of the 729 probably 700 
were employed in Providence where there 
were at that time about 50 manufacturers, 

In 1860 Providence County (including 
Pawtucket) showed 77 shops, representing 
a capital of $1,112,900. The cost of the raw 
material used was $916,297 ; the value of the 
products $2,250,280. There were 1,498 males 
and 263 females employed earning wages 
amounting to $697,692 during the year. 

Five years later, in 1865, the Civil War 
having done its work and the State census 
being rather imperfect in this particular, 
there were only 45 shops reported with a 
capital of $261,000. The value of the raw 
materials used was $516,922; the value of 
the products $1,200,052, while the total 
number of hands employed was 724, of 
whom 606 were males and 108 females. 

For the year 1869 when the American 
Horological Journal began its publication 
no Statistics are available. But a year 
later, in 1870, according to the census re- 
turns taken by the United States Govern- 
ment, there were 71 jewelry manufactur- 
ing establishments in Providence, although 
the Providence directory for that year dis- 
covered 86. The census figures showed the 
total value of the products of the industry 
to be $3,043,846, including silverware and 
gold refining. There were 1,343 male and 
236 female employes, making a total of 
1,579, who were paid an aggregate of $948,- 
201 in wages during that year, or an aver- 
age of $601.77. 

Of firms in the manufacturing jewelry 
and co-ordinate lines in the city of Provi- 
dence in 1869 there are at least 30 still in 
existence, although nearly all have experi- 
enced a change in firm name, some of them 
several times. The following list is prac- 
tically complete, showing the date of start- 
ing, the name and location in 1869, and the 
firm style and location at present: 


Half-Century Firms of Providence 

1831 Gorham & Webster, North Main St.; now 
Gorham Mfg. Co., Adelaide Ave. 

1834 G. & S. Owen & Co., 111 Broad St. (now 
Weybosset St.); now Snow & Westcott, 158 
Pine St. 

1843 Payron & Hawkins, 16 Page St.; now 
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the Payton & Kelley Co., at 35 Rice St. 
1945 Palmer & Stave, Dorrance St.; now Palmer 
Capron, 116 Dorrance St. 

oon J. Briggs & Son (platers), 65 Clifford St.; 

now J. Briggs & Sons Co., 65 Clifford St. 

1949 Greene & Bliss, Pine St.;:now Wm. C. 
Greene & Co., 101 Sabin St. 

1850 John T. Mauran, 30 Page St.; now’ John 
T. Mauran Mfg. Co., 61 Peck St. 

1852 Charles W. Jencks & Bro., paper boxes 
and jewelers’ cards, Harkness Court; now Jencks 
Paper Box Co., 45 Waldo St. 

1856 Wilcox & Battell, 125 Broad St., (now 
Weybosset); now Dutee Wilcox & Co., 184 Wash- 
ington St. 

1856 Wightman & Hough Co., 51 Friendship St.; 
now Wightman & Hough Co., 7 Beverly St. 

1856 Gorham Company & Brown, 59 Westmin- 
ster St.; now Tilden-Thurber Corp., Westminster, 
cor. Mathewson St. 

1857 R. A. Kipling, precious and imitation 
stones, New York; now John F. Allen, 212 
Union St. 

1858 Fessenden & Co., 52 Friendship St.; now 
Fessenden & Co., Inc., 100 Friendship St. 

1860 J. Putney & Co., 76 Westminster St.; now 
89 Westminster St. 

1861 George H. Fuller, Pawtucket; now George 
H. Fuller & Son Co., 151 Exchange St., Paw- 
tucket. 

1861 Charles F. Irons, 54 Friendship St.; now 
Irons & Russell Co., 95 Chestnut St. 

1862 Austin & Carpenter, refiners and assay- 
ists, 38 Clifford St.; now John Austin & Son, 
74 Clifford St., and H. F. Carpenter & Son, 58 
Page St. 

1862 J. W. Richardson & Co., 51 Friendship St.; 
now 92 Westfield St. ; 

1862 Clark & Coombs, North Attleboro, Mass.; 
now Clark & Coombs Co., 162 Clifford St. ; 
1862 W. R. Richards Co., 107 Friendship St.; 
now Williams & Payton, 101 Sabin St. 

1864 S. S. Wild & Son, enamelers, 109 Friend- 
ship St.; now 185 Eddy St. 

1864 Sturdy & Marcy, 72 Pine St.; now J. F. 
Sturdy’s Sons Co., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

1865 Mason & Presbrey, Potter St.; now A. C. 
Messler & Co., 101 Sabin St. 


1865 Potter & Symonds; now Potter & Buffin- 


ton Co., 7 Eddy St. 

1865 Waite, Smith & Co., 61 Peck St.; now 
Waite-Thresher Co., 10 Abbott Park Place. 

1866 Greene & Bliss, 95 Pine St.; now William 
C. Greene Co., 101 Sabin St. 

1866 Arnold & Webster, Page St.; now Arnold 
& Steere, 94 Point St. 

1867 Alexander Lind, Potter (now Garnet) St.; 
now T. W. Lind Co., 67 Friendship St. 

1867 Charles D. Tuttle, manufacturer of imita- 
tion precious stones, etc., Pawtucket, R, I.; now 
C. Warren Tuttle, 21 Eddy St., Providence. 

1869 Thomas Quayle, 44 Page St.; now Thomas 
Quayle & Co., 100 Richmond St. 

1869 Herbert Phillips, Westminster St.; now 
Herbert S. Tanner, 90 Westminster St. 

1869 Flint, Blood & Young, 29 Point St.; now 
Flint, Blood & Co., Inc., 94 Point St. 

1869 Saxton, Smith & Co., 183 Eddy St.; now 
C. Sydney Smith Co., 95 Point St. 

While we cannot follow these firms in all 
of the various changes, their shiftings from 
one location to another and their successes 
or failures, it is enough to say that in a 
majority of cases they have grown with 
the city, and the city has developed with 
them and that when those responsible for 
the establishment and early development of 
these concerns at last slept with their 
fathers they left comfortable competences 
and the priceless heritage of a good name 
to their children. 

Men who began business with little more 
than their hands and ingenuity in a few 
years owned large shops, private resi- 
dences, and had good bank accounts. Their 
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swiftly acquired wealth did not spoil them. 
In those days of half a century ago it was 
the rule, as it is now the exception, for one 
partner to take the management of the 
shop and dv more work himself than any 
of his employes, while the other partner 
(and they were generally in pairs), to sell 
the goods, do the shipping and keep the 
hooks. The habits of industry, economy 
and frugality in shop expenses which 
characterized those early jewelers formed 
the greatest source of their strength. By 
reason of the large percentage of profit 
which they added to the cost of their prod- 
ucts and from the fact of rarely having to 
employ a salesman, a bookkeeper or a 
packer, snug fortunes were made on a com- 
paratively small business investment. 

The decade precedirg 1869 had been a 
trying one for the manufacturing jewelers 
as a whole. The industry had barely re- 
covered from the disastrous effects of the 
panic of ’57 when many concerns were 
swept into financial difficulties when the 
Civil War period came on, causing radical 
changes. The demand for jewelry fell off 
materially and the number of firms en- 
gaged in the industry diminished by nearly 
one-half. The period of inflation and high 
wages subsequent to the war was a good 
time for the manufacturing jewelers. They 
made money until the second great panic, 
that of 1873. Since then the business has 
been conducted on a large scale, but with a 
smaller percentage of profit. 


The State Census of 1875 reported 133 
jewelry shops in Providence, employing 
2,667 persons. The number of persons re- 
ported as being employed in the jewelry 
industry for the entire State was 3,191, to 
whom wages amounting to $1,752,422 was 
paid during that year. The average daily 
wages paid males was as follows: Under 15 
years of age, 73 cents; 15 years and over, 
$2.63; paid to females under 15 years, 56 
cents; 15 years and over, $1.13. The value 
of the raw materials used was given as 
$2,730,283 and the value of the products at 
$6,023,551. These figures are for the entire 
State, and therefore include Pawtucket, 
which at that time contained a number of 
establishments. 

In 1880 Rhode Island took its place at the 
head of the States as the center of the 
jewelry industry, both in the value of the 
goods produced and in the number of per- 
sons employed and the amount of wages 
paid, although New York had 260 establish- 
ments as compared with Rhode Island’s 148, 
all of which were located in Providence 
County, and all but six in the city of 
Providence. The products of the industry 
in that city exceeded in value those of any 
State in the country aside from Rhode 
Island. The 142 manufacturing jewelry 
establishments in Providence employed 3,264 
persons, of whom 2,411 were above 16 
years of age. Of these 675 women were 
above 15 years, while 178 were children 
under those ages, and a total of $1,614,836 
was paid in wages, and the products 
amounted to $5,444,092 in value. The capi- 
tal invested in the Providence shops aggre- 
gated $2,755,070; the value of the raw mate- 
rials used during the year was $2,495,824. 

While the 148 shops in the State pro- 
duced a total of $5,650,133 worth of goods, 
the entire country only produced $22,201,- 
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621 worth. It will thus be seen that 
“Little Rhody” produced more than one- 


quarter of the jewelry made in the entire - 


country. 

In 1890 Providence had 170 jewelry estab- 
I'shments which furnished employment to 
4,380 persons and produced goods valued 
at $7,801,000. There were six establish- 
ments in Pawtucket at the same time; their 
product was valued at $132,000 and they 
furnished employment to 108 _ persons. 
These statistics do not include those of sil- 
verware, which was considered as a sepa- 
rate industry. 

The State Census of 1895 showed an in- 
crease on all counts. There were then 185 
jewelry establishments employing 4,851 
persons, disbursing $2,423,158 in wages, 
and producing goods valued at $8,641,451. 
Providence contained 180 of the 188 estab- 
lishments, while Pawtucket had five and 
Central Falls one. The Providence estab- 
lishments employed an average of 4,711 
persons, disbursing $2,372,434 in wages, and 
producing goods valued at $8,488,215. 

The Bureau of Industrial Statistics of 
this State made an official investigation of 
the jewelry and silverware industries and 
lines of business incident and pertinent 
thereto in 1899. Under this inquiry the 
classification included jewelry, silverware, 
jewelers’ findings, refining, electro-plating, 
enameling, engraving and chasing, die- 
sinking and lapidaries. The investigation 
resulted in the most complete, accurate and 
comprehensive statement ever obtained of 
these industries. Returns were received 
from 249 establishments with an invested 
capital in all lines amounting to $10,655,227 
with an annual production valued at $19,- 
445,327, disbursing in wages and salaries 
$4,612,889 and furnishing employment to 
8,767 persons. This made an average wage 
of $526.1614. 

The State Census of 1905 reported that 
there were 197 concerns engaged in the 
manufacturing jewelry business employing 
7,507 persons, of whom 233 were members 
of the firms, 799 salaried employes and 6,475 
wage-earners.. The amount of capital in- 
vested was given as $11,199,000; paid 
salaried employes, $919,000; wages to other 
employes, $3,365,000; cost of materials for 
the year, $6,658,000, and value of the pro- 
duction, $14,432,000. 

The United States Census for 1910 says: 
“The manufacture of jewelry is closely 
allied with the production of silverware 
and plated ware, and the reduction and 
refining of gold and silver from sweepings, 
clippings and scraps. These three indus- 
tries combined employed an average of 11,- 
887 wage earners and turned out products 
valued at $31,325,000. In 1905 Rhode 
Island led all other States in the manu- 
facture of jewelry.” 

The Federal statistics for 1910 show that 
there were 296 jewelry establishments, em- 
ploying 9,511 persons, of whom 56.8 per 
cent were males and 40.6 per cent females 
and 2.6 per cent children under 16 years of 
age. The estimated average wage for the 
entire number was $610 for the year. The 
total value of the product was $20,685,100, 
making the industry the fifth largest in the 
State. 

Of the 296 establishments reported, 58 
produced less than $5,000 each, with a total 
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/AS A REMINDER 
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MILITARY MEDALS CLASS PINS 
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SOUVENIRS BADGES 
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Briggs 
‘*Dependable”’ 
Jewelry 


In its refinement and delicacy 
a of detail, is possible only for 
LITTLE , the reason that many years of 
. conscientious manufacturing 
enable us to produce that which 
is shown in our sample lines. 


The dependable quality of 
our goods is still in keeping 
with our new designs, and the 
workmanship throughout. 














LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK The D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY 


“D. F. B. Co.” on your Bracelets, Chains, Pen- 





dants, Lockets, Novelties, etc. The guarantee ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
of an old-established, reliable concern is back ; 
of every piece so identified. New York Chicago London 
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of 234 hands. There were 66 firms that 
produced between $5,000 and $20,000 each, 
with 602 hands; 108 firms that did a busi- 
ness of between $20,000 and $100,000 each, 
with 3,225 hands, and 64 concerns each do- 
ing a business of between $100,000 and 
$1,000,000, employing 5,450 persons and 
producing an aggregate of $14,516,375, or 
two-thirds of the entire production of the 
industry in Rhode Island. 

Silverware gave employment to 2,294 in 
11 establishments whose product amounted 
to $6,198,000; in 15 gold and silver refiners 
employing 82 persons, the product was 
valued at $4,442,000; brass and bronze prod- 
ucts, 18 concerns, employing 225 persons, 
value of products, $828,000; 21 enameling 
and japanning firms, with 615 employes, 
value of productions, $570,000. 

For the past year, which was a peculiar 
one in the jewelry industry, because of the 
conditions and exigencies brought about 
through the great world war, the curtail- 
ment and limitation of materials and other 
phases, it is estimated that the capital in- 
vested in all branches of the industry is 
$31,225,000, while the value of the aggre- 
gate production was $34,850,000, with an 
average of more than 10,000 employes. 

LOCATION OF SHOPS. 


Previous to 1850 the shops occupied as 
jewelry factories were mostly on N. Main 
St., but soon after that date they began to 
move westward to the section of the city 
wherein the more rapid growth was being 
made. For a number of years following 
the close of the Civil War the “jewelry 
center” of Providence was in the compact 
section between Orange and Richmond and 
Middle and Clifford Sts., with a small out- 
lying colony at Calender and Beverly Sts., 
and another on Summer St., near Pine. The 
larger number of shops were on Pine, 
Friendship, Orange, Dorrance, Eddy, Pot- 
ter (now Garnet) and Page Sts., where the 
buildings were practically occupied ex- 
clusively by manufacturing jewelry estab- 
lishments and kindred branches. 

One of the most familiar of these was the 
Richardson & Hicks Building, which has 
‘been more familiarly known to the genera- 
tions of the past quarter of a century, as 
the Bowen Building. When completed in 
1850 it was considered the finest building 
for the manufacturing jewelry business 
that had ever been erected in this city, and 
its location at the corner of Page and 
Friendship Sts., gave it a very central loca- 
tion. It has been occupied by jewelry 
manufacturers and kindred trades ever 
since its completion and beneath its roof 
many of the most successful concerns for 
the last 50 years have had their origin. 

The centralization of the business within 
the boundaries of the Fourth Ward con- 
tinued for a number of years, but the shops 
‘gradually crept down Eddy St., into the 
Fifth Ward, and one by one, branched off 
upon the side streets. When Ship street 
was reached to the South the boundaries of 
the jewelry district had extended westward 
to Chestnut St., where a considerable group 
‘had become located. 

For many years the Richardson & Hicks 
Building, corner of Friendship and Page 
‘Sts., was the largest structure in the city 
occupied by manufacturing jewelers, but in 
tthe early 70’s the Fitzgerald Building, on 


Eddy, extending from Friendship to Clif- 
ford Sts., was erected and at one time 
housed no less than between 40 and 50 con- 
cerns connected with the industry. Until 
1892, when the Kent & Stanley building, 
now known as the Manufacturers’ build- 
ing, was erected, the Fitzgerald building 
remained the largest hive of the jewelry 
industry. But this distinction has since 
been accorded and still continues with the 
Manufacturers’ building on Aborn, Sabin, 
Mason and Beverly Sts. Seven stories 
high it was for many years one of the 
largest buildings in New England devoted 
to the manufacturing purposes of a single 
industry. It cost $550,000. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY. 


To trace in detail the evolution of the 
jewelry industry from the hand wrought 
trinkets of Nehemiah Dodge and his asso- 
ciates, to the improved methods of the 20th 
century jewelry plant, would be to recount 
all the mechanical and scientific achieve- 
ments of the past 100 years. It would in- 
volve a description of the passing of the 
primitive foot power lathes, presses and 
other machinery to steam driven equip- 
ments which in turn have been supplanted 
by electricity. 

Fifty years ago a jeweler was a trained 
mechanic, a man combining skill in the use 
of small tools and an artistic temperament 
in the designing and fashioning of metal 
for personal adornment. To prepare him- 
self for such work an apprenticeship was 
requisite, which often proved a long and 
trying ordeal. But when completed the 
man was fitted to assume any position that 
opened to him. 

But the days of the apprenticeship have 
virtually passed, although within the last 
few years a system of vocational training 
has been introduced that in a measure re- 
places the old “bound-out” plan. To-day, 
the majority of those employed in a 
jewelry factory is a_ specialist-pressman, 
solderers, polishers, stonesetters, and, in 
fact, each separate operation through 
which the article now passes, is done by 
men and women who have no practical 
knowledge of any other part of the work 
than that upon which they are actively en- 
gaged. This has in a great measure been 
brought about through the introduction of 
modern machinery, much of which is of an 
automatic character that has eliminated a 
material number of hand operations. Of 
the more than 10,000 persons to-day enum- 
erated as jewelry workers a very small per 
cent would be able to produce a single fin- 
ished article if placed in a shop under the 
conditions of half a century ago. 

As individual workmen have specialized 
in the modern shop, so have specialist firms 
developed as auxiliary to the manufactur- 
ing jewelry industry. Perhaps this is no 
better illustrated than in the number of 
truly immense establishments that have 
grown up for the manufacture of “jewelers’ 
findings,” furnishing in large quantities at 
nominal prices hundreds of parts that were 
formerly made by each firm in its own 
shop. Colorers, engravers, stone setters, 
hub and die sinkers, chasers, tool makers 
and a hundred other separate occupations 
are the outgrowth of the present-day sys- 
tem. So important are these “accessory” 
establishments that an article on the man- 
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ufacturing jewelry industry of Providence 
would be incomplete without more than a 
casual reference thereto. 

One of the most important adjuncts of 
jewelry manufacturing that has grown pro- 
portionately with the jewelry industry is 
refining which requires more technical 
knowledge and training than any other de- 
partment of the jewelry business. At the 
present time there are a score of concerns 
engaged in this branch all large, influential 
and financially substantial. It is interesting 
to note that the growth of this great factor 
in the industry can easily be traced to the 
late Levi B. Darling. 

Up to 1853 there had been no sweep- 
smelting done in New England, and prac- 
tically no refining. Only for a short time 
previously had the sweepings and refuse of 
the shops been considered of any account. 
For a few years the best of this waste had 
been barrelled up and sent by packet to 
New York for refining. John Johnson did 
a little melting—not smelting—business in 
an old barn on Friendship St., where he 
stripped plate and melted up polishings, 
doing the work in a very crude manner. 

But in 1853 Levi B. Darling, who for sev- 
eral years previously had been a manufac- 
turing jeweler on Orange St., began ex- 
perimenting on refining shop refuse, and 
after taking out a patent on his method, be- 
gan to take in outside work. The jewelers 
soon discovered that they had in the past 
lost thousands upon thousands of dollars in 
their sweepings thrown into the street, or 
deposited in the common dump. The man- 
ufacturer, then as now, turned over to the 
melter the barrels of dirt and in due course 
of time the smelter returns him payment 
for whatever of value is reclaimed, after 
— a reasonable percentage for him- 
self, 

‘Accordingly Mr. Darling had no dif- 
ficulty in procuring sweeps to refine, and 
soon found it necessary to remove to 
larger quarters on Clifford St., where he 
entered into partnership with S. T. Thur- 
ber. The venture prospered beyond all ex- 
pectations, but Mr. Darling displayed his 
energy in meeting the situation. A new lo- 
cation was taken on Worcester St., where 
a three story brick building, 91 by 37 feet, 
and containing upwards of 200,000 bricks, 
was constructed, in record time for that 
period. Ground was broken Nov. 1, 1854, 
and a month later, Dec. 1, Mr. Darling’s 
men were at work in it—smelting. 

The late John Austin was a workman 
for Levi B. Darling from 1885 to 1863, and 
Horace F. Carpenter from 1861 to 1863. 
They left his employ in September, 1863, 
and started a refinery on Dorrance St., un- 
der the firm name of Austin & Carpenter. 
The next year they removed to 38 Clifford 
St. In 1873 they dissolved, Mr. Austin con- 
tinuing at the old refinery which is still 
conducted by his son, Arthur E. Austin, as 
John Austin & Son. Mr. Carpenter estab- 
lished refining works at 29 Page St., where 
he built up a large business that is now 
conducted as H. F. Carpenter & Son, his 
son, Horace A, Carpenter, being the active 
head. 

Horace Remington, one of the earliest 
employes of Austin & Carpenter, became a 
partner of Mr. Austin in 1873, but in 1879 
started in business for himself, founding 
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“SUREFIT” METAL WATCH STRAP 
for Men and Women 


4 PATENTED, EXPANDs 134” 


x TRADE-MARK 


LADIES’ STRAP 


From the customer’s and retailer’s viewpoint, the most satisfying and sanitary strap for watches. 
Waterproof, has no parts to wear out, easily attached and requires no adjusting. Quickly sells, be- 
cause advantages are readily apparent. “Surefit” for men and women made in 14K gold, 10K gold, 
1/10 rolled gold plate, sterling silver and American silver. Catches on men’s strap in 5/16, 7/16 and 


5/8 inch, to fit all lug sizes. 
We have a very large line of sterling silver, gold 
plate and 10K solid gold rosaries and rosary cases 


BELT BUCKLES WALDEMARS, DICKENS AND 

KNIVES VEST CHAINS 

LADIES’ AND GENT’S LOCKETS CUFF LINKS 

BRACELETS CAMEO BROOCHES 

Be sure to see this line. Sold through the jobbers only. BLISS BROS. CO. 
“The House With Something New All The Time” Attleboro, Mass. 

















Established 1876 


Hutchison & Huestis 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Gold Rings 
Since 1876 














Never before in the history of this concern have we been able to 
offer as beautiful a line of all styles and kinds of Gold Rings as 
those that are displayed in our sample lines at present. Nearly a 
half century of concentration and experience is exemplified in our 
present offerings. Insist upon seeing them. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
150 Chestnut St. 704 Heyworth Bldg. 
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the present firm of H. Remington & Son 
Co., 91 Friendship St. 

While all grades of jewelry from the 
most expensive in solid gold or platinum, 
to the cheapest shaded” goods are pro- 
duced by Providence manufacturers, those 
concerns handling rolled plate lines, largely 
predominate. The tendency of the jewelry 
trade during the last half century has been 
toward the cheaper goods, with the styles 
changing with Fashion’s whims. As a re- 
sult of this the plating business has de- 
yeloped into an auxiliary branch upon 
which the jewelry industry is insuperably 
dependent. Some of the largest establish- 
ments do their own plating, but the ma- 
jority of the factories find it to their ad- 
vantage to buy the rolled plate as they need 
it. In consequence plating has taken a very 
prominent place in the jewelry industry in 
the half century under consideration. 

Perhaps it is not quite correct to call 
the late Thomas H. Lowe of this city “the 
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new block on Clifford St., where shortly 
afterwards he was succeeded by his son, 
the late Edwin Lowe, who continued the 
business until his death. 

An important business, contingent upon 
the manufacturing jewelry industry, is that 
of the importation of precious and imita- 
tion precious stones. The oldest house in 
Providence engaged in this line is that of 
John F. Allen, 212 Union St. This busi- 
ness was originally founded in 1857 in New 
York city by the late Richard A. Kipling. 

* ok 


Gorham Mfg. Co., 1869 

Gorham Mfg. Co., 1919 
ROVIDENCE has the distinction of ex- 
celling all other American cities in 
several lines of manufacture, one of the 
principal ones being silverware. The Gor- 
ham Mfg. Co., of which Jabez Gorham was 
the founder, is the most extensive maker of 
silverware on this continent, if ‘not in the 




















OLD JEWELRY FACTORY 


originator” of the rolled plate in its pres- 
ent form and method of manufacture for 
he learned the trade from others in Eng- 
land. But he was truly the originator of 
“sweat” plate in this country. In 1848, at 
the age of 36, Mr. Lowe came to Provi- 
dence from Birmingham, Eng., where he 
had been in the jewelry business, and from 
Lutwich & Greene, of Birmingham, he 
learned the secret of manufacturing rolled 
plate. 

Mr. Lowe on coming to Providence 
found that the small amount of plate then 
in use was soldered on to a base, generally 
of silver, but this was necessarily expen- 
‘sive. Plate of this kind was being made 
on a limited scale by Sayles Irons, father 
of Charles F. Irons, now of Irons & Rus- 
sell Co., in his jewelry shop on Friendship 
St. Mr. Lowe first went to work for G. & 
S. Owen and later for Munroe & Eddy, 
jewelers on Clifford St., but after a short 
time started in business for himself. About 
1850 his shop was located on Pine St. but 
after a couple of years he removed to the 
Richardson & Hicks building and in 1882 
took up larger quarters in John Austin’s 
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world. Jabez Gorham was born in Provi- 
dence, Feb. 18, 1792, and died in 1869. He 
learned his trade as a jeweler from Nehe- 
miah Dodge, “the father of the manufac- 
turing jewelry industry,” and engaged at 
first in company with four others, about 
1813, in the manufacture of jewelry at the 
corner of North Main and Steeple Sts. In 
1831 a journeyman silversmith from Bos- 
ton, by the name of Henry L. Webster, 
came to Providence and in company with 
Mr. Gorham began the manufacture of sil- 
ver spoons. Since then the business has 
gradually grown to its present mammoth 
proportions, its development being co-exis- 
tent with the growth of the jewelry indus- 
try in this city, and of the city itself. 

In 1847 John Gorham, son of the founder, 
succeeded to the proprietorship of the busi- 
ness and in 1850 the corner-stone, from 
which the success of the enterprise was 
inaugurated, was laid by the introduction 
of the steam engine for motive power in 
the process of manufacturing. In May, 
1863, the Gorham Mfg. Co. was incorpor- 
ated but it was not until Jan. 1, 1865, that 
the organization under the charter was per- 
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fected. In 1890 the present extensive plant 
of the company in the Elmwood section of 
this city was occupied and the company 
has continued to expand, until there are 
now more than 2,200 persons on its reg- 
ular pay-roll. With its factory in this city, 
the company has its offices and salesrooms 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
other points in this country, as well as in 
London. 

During the great world war period which 
terminated with the armistice of Nov. 11, 
the Gorham Mfg. Co. was engaged in the 
manufacture of munition parts and supplies 
on a large scale for the Government, and 
for this purpose had special branch plants 
at Phillipsdale in East Providence, and also 
an Allen’s Ave., this city. The officers of 
the corporation are: Edward Holbrook, 
president; John S. Holbrook, vice-presi- 
dent; John F. P. Lawton, secretary; Alfred 
K. Potter, treasurer, and William S. Stone, 
assistant secretary-treasurer, 

A more detailed history of this great 
manufacturing concern will be found else- 
where in this number in a special article. 

Brief sketches of the concerns that were 
in business in this city in 1869 and have 
continued to the present time are here 
given, designated under the firm name 
which the concern bore in 1869 and now 
bears, although arranged in the order in 
which they were established. 

* a *K 
Samuel S. Wild, 1869 
S. S. Wild & Son, 1919 


T HE art of enameling jewelry and metals, 

requires a skill that is acquired only 
through long and careful training and 
forms a distinctive branch of the jewelry 
industry, in which, comparatively few con- 
cerns have engaged with success. The old- 
est firm in this branch is S. S. Wild & Son, 
185 Eddy St., successors to Samuel S. Wild, 
who established the business in 1864 at 109 
Friendship St. The business is still con- 
ducted by children of Mr. Wild. 


* * * 


G. & S. Owen & Co., 1869 
Snow & Westcott, 1919 


EW in the present generation would 

recognize under the firm name of Snow 
& Westcott, one of the oldest manufactur- 
ing jewelry concerns of Providence. But 
to persons who are approaching the eve 
of life the mere mention of its original style 
of G. & S. Owen would recall a host of 
reminiscences. Started in 1834 by George 
and Smith Owen, in a small shop in Steeple 
St., this firm’s shop for half a century was 
one of the cradles of the industry wherein 
many men who have left the imprint of 
their personality and success upon the in- 
dustry, received their first practical train- 
ing. 

In 1870 James P. Snow, who died Jan. 
22, 1909, took charge of the New York 
office of G. & S. Owen & Co. and became 
a member of the firm in Jan., 1872. Charles 
E. Westcott was admitted in 1875, he hav- 
ing been in the employ of the firm since 
1868. Smith Owen died in April, 1889, and 
in Jan., 1890, the firm name was changed 
to Snow & Westcott. George Owen died 
in Dec., 1890, and the business was con- 
tinued by the surviving partners as a firm 
until March, 1908, when it was incorporated 
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GEORGE H. CAHOONE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 
JEWELRY 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
200 Fifth Avenue 7 Beverly Street Heyworth Bldg. 





¢ Hor nearly Chirty Five Years this house 
has sperializen in the manufacture of repro- 
Durtions of the finest lines of Platinum Dia- 
mond set jewelry. 


g Che most artistic and the best line of its kind 
obtainable, suitahle for discriminating trade. 





























SEAMLESS GOLD SHELL 


AND 


STERLING SILVER 
RINGS 


ORIGINAL IN DESIGN 
UNEXCELLED IN WORKMANSHIP 
REASONABLE IN PRICE 
On Display in Our Salesrooms 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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with a capital of $50,000. The present of- 
ficers are: Charles E. Westcott, president, 
secretary and treasurer, and L. H. Jurgens, 
vice-president, the latter being manager of 
the New York headquarters, 21-23 Maiden 
Lane. The factory is at 158 Pine St. 


x * x 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 1869 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 1919 


spuOUGH unknown to many, the foun- 
dation of the extensive business of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., laid more than 
a century ago, found its beginning in the 
jewelry industry. One of the largest manu- 
facturers of micrometer calipers, standard 
gauges, fine tools, machinery, etc., it was 
established by David Brown. In 1804 Mr. 
Brown was manufacturing jewelry and sil- 
verware in Warren, R. I. Later, when 
business failed and wants were pressing, he 
traveled through the valley of the Con- 
necticut, and ground razors and fine cutlery 
‘on a machine which he wheeled before him, 
dnd on which he carried silverware of his 
own manufacture. For three years he fol- 
lowed this itinerant occupation, and not 
only cleared himself from all debts but laid 
something by. In 1828 he removed from 
Warren to Pawtucket, R. I., and five years 
later, in 1833, formed a co-partnership with 
his son, Joseph R. Brown, and not long 
afterwards was founded in Providence the 
establishment which became incorporated 
in 1868 as the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


* * * 


Payton & Hawkins, 1869 
Payton & Kelley Co., 1919 
[T’ 1843 George W. Kelley and Stephen 
Hawkins started in a small wooden 
building at 16 Page St., under the style of 
Payton & Hawkins. They subsequently 
dissolved and Mr. Payton continued alone 
until 1879; his son, H. Frank Payton, and 
Samuel E. Kelley succeeded to the busi- 
ness, which became Payton & Kelley. In 
1872 H. Frank Payton retired, hfs, brother, 
Augustus V. Payton, entering the firm. On 
July 5, 1900; the business was incorporated 
under Rhodé Island laws with a capital of 
$30,000, Samuel J. Greene becoming identi- 
fied with the concern. A. V. Payton re- 
tired in May, 1904, and S. E. Kelley died 
in March, 1911. Upon the latter’s death 
George N. Steere, who had previously been 
in business as the George N. Steere Co., 
became interested and on March 15, 1912, 
the plant was removed to the more com- 
modious quarters it now occupies at 35 Rice 
St. Samuel J. Greene is president and 
treasurer and Mr. Steere is secretary and 
manager. 
* * x 
Hunt & Owen, 1869 
Geo. H. Cahoone Co., 1919 


()RGANIZED in April, 1886, the firm of 
the George H. Cahoone Co. was in- 
corporated under the laws of Rhode Island 
10 years later, May 1, 1906. It was formed 
originally of J. Conrad Schott, who had 
been superintendent for the firm of How- 
ard & Son and George H. Cahoone, for 
several years western salesman for Foster 
& Bailey, under the name of Schott, Ca- 
hoone & Co. At its inception the firm, hav- 
ing purchased the machinery and equipment 
of the plant of Hunt & Owen, began busi- 
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ness in the factory which that old-time 
firm had for many years occupied at 111 
Broad (now Weybosset) St., corner of 
Dorrance St. 

The firm of Hunt & Owen was formed 
by Ezekiel Owen, brother of George and 
Smith Owen, and George Hunt, and was 
located at 7 President St. soon after 1834. 

On Sept. 1, 1887, Mr. Schott withdrew 
from the firm, and the late William Blakely, 
father-in-law of Mr. Cahoone, was admit- 
ted, and the business increased in volume 
to such an extent that in Nov., 1894, it was 
necessary to secure a larger shop and the 
present quarters in the Manufacturers’ 
building were taken, this firm being the 
second tenant to take space in the then new 
structure and now its oldest occupant. In 
April, 1904, Mr. Blakely withdrew, and in 
May, 1906, the business was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $75,000. George H. 
Cahoone is president and treasurer; M. A. 
Mayer, the vice-president, has charge of 
the New York headquarters, 200 Fifth 
Ave., and C. M. Sutcliffe is secretary. 

ee 


Palmer & Capron, 1869 
Palmer & Capron, 1919 


QYE of the oldest firms of manufacturing 

jewelers still doing business in Provi- 
dence is Palmer & Capron, 167 Dorrance 
St., where the business has been located 
during its entire existence. John S. 
Palmer, the founder of the business, was 
born in 1824, and entered the employ of 
G. & S. Owen in 1840. After acquiring a 
knowledge of the business he went into 
partnership in 1845 with Christian C. Stave. 
The latter withdrew four years later, and 
Lucian P. Lawton became the junior mem- 
ber. In 1852, upon Mr. Lawton’s death, 
Charles S. Capron, a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Palmer, entered the firm, which has been 
known continuously since that time as 


Palmer & Capron. Mr. Capron retired in 


1891, and Julius Palmer, son of John S. 
Palmer, was admitted to the firm, as was 
also Fenelon A. Pierce. On July 8, 1908, 
John S. Palmer died, and his grandson, 
John S. Palmer 2nd, was admitted. In 
July, 1916, the interests of Mr. Pierce, who 
died in Dec., 1915, was acquired by Harry 
S. Wiltshire, who had been associated with 
the business for a number of years. At 
the same time, Julius Palmer retired. 
* ok 


J. Briggs, 1869 
J. Briggs & Sons Co., 1919 


THE business of J. Briggs & Sons Co. 
was commenced by Jeremiah Briggs, 
manufacturing rolled plate and wire, in 
1849. He was associated with two others 
under the firm style of Briggs, Hough & 
Stone, but eventually became sole proprie- 
tor until 1870, when he admitted his son, 
Charles Briggs, and 10 years later another 
son, George Briggs, was taken into the firm. 
In 1890 the present firm was formed and 
incorporated under the laws of Rhode 
Island with a capital of $100,000, Jeremiah 
Briggs appearing as president. He died 
May 18, 1903, when the sons took over 
the business, with Charles Briggs as presi- 
dent and George Briggs as secretary and 
treasurer. Their plant is located at 65 
Clifford St. 
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Greene & Bliss, 1869 
Wm. C. Greene & Co., 1919 


THE late William C. Greene, from whom 

_ this concern receives its name, estab- 
lished the business in 1866, under the name 
of Greene & Bliss, after withdrawing in Dec., 
1865, from the firm of Greene, Mauran & 
Co., with whom he had been for 16 years. 
The factory of Greene & Bliss on Pine St. 
was occupied by them for nearly 28 years, 
when it was removed to the Manufacturers’ 
building, 101 Sabin St. Upon the death of 
Alfred Bliss, in 1869, his brother, Charles 
H. Bliss, who lost his life in the Metis dis- 
aster, Aug. 30, 1872, was admitted to the 
firm. In 1873 the firm name became Wm. 
C. Greene & Co., under which ‘style it was 
conducted by Mr. Greene alone until May 
1, 1904, when it was incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000 as the Wm. C. Greene 
Co. 

After various vicissitudes of consolida- 
tions, receiverships, etc., the business was 
taken over Aug. 1, 1910, by Edgar M. 
Docherty, and the corporate style discon- 
tinued. In Nov., 1915, however, the busi- 
ness was reorganized by Mr. Docherty, and 
Frank R. Budlong, formerly New York 
representative of the S. K. Merrill Co., be- 
came a partner. The business was reincor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, the of- 
ficers being Frank R. Budlong, president, 
and Edgar M. Docherty, secretary and 
treasurer. 

* * * 

J. T. Mauran, 1869 
J. T. Mauran Mfg. Co., 1919 

HE business now conducted at 61 Peck 
St., under the style of the J. T. Mau- 
ran Mfg. Co., was established in 1849 as 
Mathewson & Greene, in a small building 
on Westminster St. on the site of the pres- 
ent Providence Journal building. In 1853 
the firm removed to Page St. and located 
in the Richardson & Hicks building, where 
the name was changed to Mathewson, 
Greene & Mauran, the late John T. Mauran 
having become a partner. Mr. Mathewson 
withdrew in 1854, and the firm became 
Greene, Mauran & Co. Mr. Greene closed 
his connection: with the firm in Dec., 1865, 
and Mr. Mauran continued the business 
until his death in 1882. It was then car- 
ried on in the name of his estate under 
the management of William L. Mauran un- 
til 1884, when it was incorporated under 
the laws of Rhode Island with a capital of 
$50,000, and Frederick V. Kennon, who had 
been a salesman for several years, became 
interested. The officers are William L. 
Mauran, president, and Frederick V. Ken- 

non, secretary-treasurer. 

* * & 


Charles W. Jencks & Bro., 1869 
Jencks Paper Box Co., 1919 


ONE of tht pioneer concerns in this 

country for the manufacture of paper 
boxes, cards, tissue papers, etc., for jewel- 
ers’ purposes was Charles W. Jencks & 
Bro., on Pine St. and Harkness Court. It 
was established in Sept., 1852, by Charles 
W. and John J. Jencks. On Sept. 27, 1877, 
after the firm was all packed up for re- 
moval to its new building, 31 Broad St., the 
old plant was visited by a fire which in- 
volved the heaviest financial loss of any 
fire in the history of Providence, though, 
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fortunately, the Jencks brothers were fully 
covered by insurance. The present style 
was adopted by the firm in 1903, and was 
incorporated Jan. 27, 1907, under the laws 
of Rhode Island with a capital of $50,000. 
The firm suffered from a second disastrous 
fire, Aug. 25, 1905, when its plant on Broad 
St. was devastated. A few years later the 
concern removed its plant to its present lo- 
cation, 45 Waldo St. Its officers are Fred- 
erick A. Barnes, president and treasurer, 
and Howard W. Jencks, secretary and man- 


ager. 
ad * * * 


Wilcox & Battell, 1869 
D. Wilcox & Co., 1919 

ep ae firm of D. Wilcox & Co., Howard 

D. Wilcox, proprietor, 184 Washing- 
ton St., is one of the oldest manufacturers 
of diamond jewelry in Providence. It was 
established by Dutee Wilcox in 1856, who 
formed a partnership with Horace and Ol- 
ney Thayer and began manufacturing on 
Steeple St., which, however, was of but 
short duration, being dissolved in less than 
a year. In March, 1859, Henry A. Battell 
was taken into partnership, and the firm, 
which became Wilcox & Battell, began the 
manufacture of the famous “Wilcox & Bat- 
tell stud,” invented by Mr. Wilcox and 
patented by the firm. In 1863 the plant 
was removed to 125 Broad St. (now Wey- 
bosset St.), where it remained until 1880, 
when it was removed to the new G. & S. 
Owen building, corner of Snow and Chapel 


' Sts. With this removal several changes 


were made in the business. Walter Gard- 
ner was admitted, and the style changed 
to D. Wilcox & Co. Mr. Gardner with- 
drew in 1904. In the meanwhile Howard 
D. Wilcox, son of the founder, was ad- 
mitted in 1897. Dutee Wilcox died in 
Feb., 1918, and the business came into the 
possession of the son. 
* * * 

Wightman & Hough, 1869 
Wightman & Hough Co., 1919 
THE Wightman & Hough Co., manufac- 

turer of an extensive line of gold, 
rolled plate and sterling silver lockets, 
charms, seals, medallions, etc., in the Man- 
ufacturers’ building, 7 Beverly St., is the 
oldest in its line in this city. The firm 
was established in 1856, its factory being 
located on Pine St. On May 1, 1893, A. 
Augustus Wightman died and his interest 
was purchased by Mr. Hough, who admit- 
ted to the partnership his son, Edward B. 
Hough, and the same year the present com- 
pany was incorporated under the laws of 
Rhode Island with an authorized capital of 
$100,000. Walter S. Hough, who had been 
president and treasurer of the company, 
died on Jan. 29, 1914, and the present of- 
ficers were elected as follows: Edward B. 
Hough, president and treasueer; Herbert 
D. Hough, vice-president, and Howard H. 
Wilkinson, secretary. 

* * * 
Wm. Fessenden, 1869 
Fessenden & Co., 1919 

THIS business was established by the 

late William Fessenden in April, 1858, 
at Sabin and Mathewson Sts., but soon 
after removed to 52 Friendship St., where 
Mr. Fessenden admitted his son, Thomas 
F. Fessenden, and Giles Manchester to the 
firm, while Silas H. Manchester was ad- 
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mitted in 1881. The latter became sole 
owner about 1895, and two years later Sam- 
uel A. Baldwin was admitted to the firm. 
S. H. Manchester died Jan. 5, 1905, and 
the present company was incorporated 
April 7, 1905, with a capital of $25,000. 
Herbert L. Richards is president and treas- 
urer, Samuel A. Baldwin is vice-president, 
Henry F. Manchester is secretary, and 
George A. Bosworth, assistant treasurer 
and manager. The plant is located at 100 
Friendship St. 
* * * 
J. Putney, 1869 
J. Putney & Co., 1919 © 

THis business was established by Jarius 

Putney in 1860 at 76 Westminster St. 
and is the oldest retail optical business in 
Providence. Mr. Putney died in 1890, and 
John F. Gruff, who only a few months pre- 
viously had been admitted to the partner- 
ship, after having been in Mr. Putney’s em- 
ploy for several years, took over the busi- 
ness and continued it along until 1899, when 
Denison L. Holmes was admitted. Mr. 
Gruff withdrew in March, 1906, and Clar- 
ence L. Holmes became a member of the 
firm, and upon the retirement of Denison 


Holmes in Aug., 1918, became sole owner. 
* * * 


Charles F. Irons, 1869 
Irons & Russell Co., 1919 

[N 1861 Charles F. Irons began the manu- 

facture of a line of cheap lockets, and 
soon afterwards made the regimental num- 
bers and letters for the Rhode Island regi- 
ments in the Civil War and later the corps 
badges. From this humble beginning was 
established the business that is today. one 
of the largest in the country in the manu- 
facture of emblems. He began in what was 
known as the Sackett building, 102 Friend- 
ship St. and remained there until 1904. 
His nephew, Charles A. Russell, who en- 
tered his employ in 1875 as an errand boy, 
began business for himself in 1884 as C. A. 
Russell & Co. In March, 1893, the two 
firms were merged as Irons & Russell, and 
the present company was incorporated un- 
der the laws of Maine in Aug., 1906, with 
a capital of $400,000. In 1904 the firm 
erected the building at 95 Chestnut St., cor- 
ner of Clifford St., now partly occupied by 
them. The officers are: Charles F. Irons, 
president; Ellis W. MacAllister, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles A. Russell, treasurer and 


manager, and Albert I. Russell, secretary. 
* * * 


J. W. Richardson & Co., 1869 

J. W. Richardson & Co., 1919 
THE business started by J. W. Richard- 
son in 1862, at 51 Friendship St., was 
conducted by him until his death in Oct., 
1881, when it was left to his son, George 
H. Richardson. The latter, with the late 
Aldridge D. Gardner, continued it under 
the old style. Mr. Gardner retired Dec. 
16, 1893, and Mr. Richardson remained 
along until March, 1894, when he admitted 
William H. Morris and Harry W. Butts 
to the partnership. Mr. Richardson died in 
the Tall of 1894, and Mr. Morris in Nov., 
1899. Since then the business has been 
continued under the original style by Mr. 
Butts alone until 1904, when he gave his 
brother, John H. Butts, an interest. The 
firm has a New York office at 1 Maiden 
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Lane, while its factory is located at 92 
Westfield St., this city, 
* * * 
Geo. H. Fuller, 1869 
Gee: H. Fuller & Son Co., 1919 
Fy STABLISHED in 1861, the firm of 
George H. Fuller & Son Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., manufacturer of jewelers’ find- 
ings, is one of the oldest in the trade. 
George H. Fuller began in the Payne and 
Taylor building in that city, but the pres- 
ent plant is located on the banks of the 
Blackstone River. In 1878 Mr. Fuller took 
his son, Charles H. Fuller, in as a partner 
when the present firm style was adopted. 
George H. Fuller died June 26, 1892. 
e .4:8 


Clark & Coombs, 1869 
Clark & Coombs Co., 1919 

THs concern, although not established 

as manufacturing jewelers until 1875, 
originally began business in 1862, under the 
name of Clark & Coombs, as burnishers 
and finishers for a large silverware manu- 
facturer located in North Attleboro, Mass., 
and after that concern moved to New York 
they continued in similar lines for local 
houses. In 1875 they began the manufac- 
ture of rings in a small way, and soon after 
the death of Mr. Coombs in 1889 the firm 
moved to Providence, where William Clark, 
Jr., continued the business, his son, the Igte 
W. Osmond Clark, being taken into the 
firm in 1892, and later another son, Arthur 
I. Clark, was admitted. On April 1, 1993, 
the business was incorporated under the 
laws of Rhode Island with a capital of 
$150,000. Dec. 6, 1906, W. Osmond Clark 
died, and the business was continued by 
William Clark and his son, Arthur, until 
the former’s death in March, 1918. The 
plant is located at 162 Clifford St. and 
Arthur I. Clark is secretary-treasurer of 


the concern. 
* * * 


William R. Richards, 1869 
Williams & Payton, 1919 
[NX 1862 William R. Richards began the 
manufacture of plated and jet jewelry 
at 107 Friendship St., continuing the busi- 
ness until! May 1, 1891, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the present owners, William H. 
Williams, who had been salesman for Mr. 
Richards for 18 years, and William G. Pay- 
ton, son of H. Frank Payton, at that time 
of Payton & Kelley. They removed to 101 
Sabin St. in 1907 and have a New York 


office at 180 Broadway. 
* * * 


Potter & Buffinton, 1869 
Potter & Buffinton Co., 1919 

OL. ISAAC M. POTTER and Albert 
W. Deluah started to manufacture a 

line of gold jewelry, in 1856, at 82 Eddy 
St., but at the outbreak of the Civil War 
the business was discontinued, Col. Potter 
going to the front. Upon his return, how- 
ever, in 1865, he associated himself with 
Frederick W. Symonds, under the firm 
name of Petter & Symonds, but after a 
few years Symonds sold his interest to 
John M. Buffinton, and the firm name was 
made Potter & Buffinton. April 1, 1903, 
the business was incorporated under the 
laws. of Rhode Island with a capital of 
$200,000. Mr. Potter died Dec. 26, 1902, 
and his interest was acquired by Mr. Buf- 
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finton, and in 1916 the capital stock of the 
company was increased to $400,000. John 
M. Buffinton is president of the corpora- 
tion; Herman M. Heilman, vice-president 
and assistant treasurer; L. H. Bosworth, 
treasurer, and Louis E. Ladd, secretary. 
The factory is at 7 Eddy St., this city, with 
New York office at 65 Nassau St. 
* * * 
Waite-Smith & Co., 1869 
Waite-Thresher Co., 1919 
THe firm now known as the Waite- 
Thresher Co. was established by 
Daniel B. Waite in 1860, the name origi- 
nally being D. B. Waite & Co., which in 
1869 was changed to Waite, Smith & Co. 
In 1884 Henry G. Thresher, for several 
years a salesman of the firm, was taken 
in as a partner, and in 1892 the business 
was incorporated under the present style 
with a capital of $200,000. In 1911 the firm 
erected a modern up-to-date factory on 
Abbott Park Pl., Chestnut and Pine Sts., 
and removed thereto from 61 Peck St, 
where they had been for many years. The 
officers are William H. Waite, president, 
and Henry G. Thresher, secretary-treasurer. 
* * * 
Mason & Presbrey, 1869 
A. C. Messler Co., 1919 
HE business now conducted at 101 Sa- 
= bin St. as the A. C. Messler Co. was 
originally started in 1865 by the late John 
L. Mason and Edward F. Presbrey, as 
Mason & Presbrey, in a small shop on 
Potter (now Garnet) St., after having oc- 
cupied bench room in the shop of Richard- 
son & Hicks. Later the firm became Mason 
Bros. and removed to Dorrance St., 
the late George L. Mason joining the firm. 
After the dissolution of Mason Bros., the 
late Clark P. Tillinghast was admitted, the 
firm name becoming Tillinghast & Mason. 
After Mr. Tillinghast’s withdrawal, the 
firm became Mason Bros. & Pitts and was 
well known throughout the country by the 
manufacture of a separable cuff and collar 
button. In 1879 Mr. Mason succeeded to 
the: business, which for the next few years 
was conducted under the firm name of the 
John L. Mason Co. The business was re- 
moved to 111 Broad (now Weybosset) St. 
in 1881. In Oct., 1885, Arnold C. Messler 
entered the employ of Mr. Mason as sales- 
man, and on March 15, 1886, purchased the 
business, which, with the late Leander C. 
Macon, he continued as Messler & Macon 
until his partner’s death, when the firm 
name was changed to its present style. 
ee 8 
Arnold & Webster, 1869 
Arnold & Steere, 1919 


THIS house was founded in 1866, for 

the manufacture of solid gold rings, 
and for 17 years the business was carried 
on under the name of Arnold & Webster. 
The business was started in a small shop 
in Page St., but upon the completion of 
the Simmons building, 94 Point St., the 
firm took spacious quarters therein and are 
still located there. Upon the death of Mr. 
Webster in 1885, Thomas F. Arnold con- 
tinued the business alone until 1890, when 
Horace W. Steere became a partner and 
the present name was adopted. In 1901 Mr. 
Arnold retired, and William H. Grafton, 
who had been foreman for several years, 
became a partner. 


Alexander Lind, 1869 
T. W. Lind Co., 1919 


THE business of the T. W. Lind Co. 
was established by Alexander Lind, 


in 1868, in a small shop in Potter (now 


Garnet) St., but was obliged to discontinue 
because of ill-health, and his _ brother, 
Thomas W. Lind, came into possession. 
He continued until 1902, when the busi- 
ness was incorporated under the laws of 
Rhode Island with a capital stock of $40,- 
000. In 1901 the company purchased the 
plant of Dodge & Adams, 40 Clifford St., 
and consolidated it with its own business. 
In Jan., 1909, the late Peter Lind and his 
son, William G. Lind, purchased the 
Thomas W. Lind’s interests and became 
owners of all the stock. Peter Lind died 
April 1, 1915, and the surviving members 
of his family succeeded to the business, 
which is located at 67 Friendship St., with 
William G. Lind as treasurer and general 
manager. 
x * x 
Charles D. Tuttle, 1869 
C. Warren Tuttle, 1919 
HE house of Charles D. Tuttle, who 
claimed to be the inventor of his line 
of work—imitation precious stones, glass 
eyes, millinery ornaments, jets, etc.—in the 
United States, was established at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., in 1867, although located in 
Attleboro, Mass., for a short time previ- 
ously. Prior to introducing this line of 
glass goods, he was a gold plater in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Upon the death of Mr. Tuttle, 
Nov. 13, 1883, his son, Charles Warren 
Tuttle, succeeded to the business, which, 
in 1892, was removed to Providence, R. I., 
and located at 21 Eddy St. where he has 
carried on the business ever since. 
* * * 
R. Hampson & Co., 1869 
T. Quayle & Co., 1919 


THE late Thomas Quayle conducted a 
coloring business in this city for a 
number of years, and while engaged in 
that line he started in the manufacturing 
business in 1869, in a small way, under the 
name of R. Hampson & Co. In 1878 he 
adopted the above style and continued 
alone until his death in Nov., 1884. At 
that time his son, John T. Quayle, who 
had been associated with his father, suc- 
ceeded thereto and continued the business. 
The firm’s factory is at 100 Richmond St., 
with a New York office at 9-13 Maiden 
Lane. 
* * * 
Saxton, Smith & Co., 1869 
C. Sydney Smith Co., 1919 


[‘ 1869 the firm of Saxton, Smith & Co. 
was established, and on Jan. 1, 1886, 
was succeeded by the late Charles Sydney 
Smith, who purchased the interests of the 
other members. Subsequently, Roswell C. 
Smith and Abraham F. Van Houten, the 
latter having been in charge of the firm’s 
selling branch in New York for several 
years, were admitted to the concern, the 
name being changed to C. Sydney Smith 
& Co. The founder of the concern died 
in 1907, but the business was continued 
by the surviving partners. In April, 1905, 
the manufacturing business in this city was 
incorporated under the laws of Rhode 
Island as C. Sydney Smith Co. (Inc.), with 
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an authorized capital of $200,000, Roswell 
C. Smith being president and treasurer; 
Abraham G. Van Houten, vice-president, 
and Edward I. Mulchahey, secretary and 
superintendent. The wholesale business in 
New York city has been continued at 13 
Maiden Lane, as a partnership under the 
old style of C. Svdney Smith & Co. 
' * * * 
Flint, Blood & Co., 1869 
Flint, Blood & Co., 1919 


THE firm of Flint, Blood & Co. was 

formed in 1869 by William W. Flint, 
Joseph F. Blood, B. A. Holbrook and 
James A. Young, for the manufacture of 
a general line of rings—gold, plated and 
silver. Mr. Holbrook retired in 1878, 
when the name was changed to Flint, 
Blood & Young. Ten years later, upon the 
death of Mr. Young, the two remaining 
partners resumed the original name of 
Flint, Blood & Co., which has since been 
retained. On March 3, 1903, Mr. Blood 
died, and a year later the business was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. William W. Flint died in May, 1905. 
The present officers are Willard A. Esten, 


_ president and secretary, and Frederick S. 


Potter, treasurer and general manager. 
x * * 

Herbert Phillips, 1869 

Herbert S. Tanner, 1919 
HE retail jewelry business represented 

by Herbert S. Tanner was estab- 

lished in 1869 by the late Herbert Phillips 
at 40 Westminster St. Mr. Tanner was in 
the employ of Mr. Phillips as clerk for 
several years, and at the death of the pro- 
prietor, in March, 1884, he purchased the 
stock in trade and continued the business, 
now in the Turks Head building, 90 West- 
minster St. 





Lend to the End 





AMERICAN patriotism fights for Amer- 

ica in peace as well as in war. We 
talk America, think America and frequently 
dream America. 

Our armies fought and won the war in 
France. We fought on this side with our 
labors and dollars. Now we are to fight 
again—in the new day of peace, to insure 
permanent peace and prosperity. Again it 
is a question of patriotism, with the same 
munition—dollars. 

Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass 
estimates the probable amount of the new 
Victory Loan at $5,000,000,000. Victory 
Bonds will be offered for popular subscrip- 
tion within a few weeks. They will offer 
to all of us the last time in our lifetime, 
probably, to strike decisively for the United 
States in the fight to uplift a world to our 
democratic standards. 

Only ‘the shirker will seriously ask why 
another loan is necessary. The answer is 
plain. America started out to finish a big 
job, the biggest, undoubtedly, she or any 
other nation ever attempted to accomplish. 
The armistice brought a cessation of hos- 
tilities, but it did not pay war’s bills, the 
billions required to provision, clothe and 
care for a huge army. 

We still have an army of one million 
men in France, to be fed and otherwise 
maintained for a considerable period of 
time. 
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IFTY years ago there were 115 jewelers 
in Boston. To-day there are 535. Vol- 
umes might be written giving a mass of de- 
tail and facts connected with the growth of 
the trade during the last half century, but 
nothing could be more eloquent of this de- 
velopment than the difference between these 
two totals. 

In the very nature of things some of 
those jewelers of two generations ago have 
“crossed the bar,” and their businesses have 
died out, leaving no trace but an affection- 
ate memory. Others have left behind them 
establishments which in new hands have 
been carried on to greatly increased di- 
mensions and prosperity. Yet others, 
whose careers began half a hundred years 
ago or more are here to-day, linking a 
hallowed past with the glorious present, 
and full of promise of even greater and 
richer things in the future, if not for them- 
selves, at least for their successors. 

In somz instances businesses have de- 


veloped beyond recognition, in the propor- | 


tion, as it were of a mole hill to a moun- 
tain. Others to whom fickle Fortune has 
been less kind, have yet maintained a nor- 
mal growth, while a few, a very few, 
owing to circumstances over which they 
had no control, have not been as success- 
ful as their brothers in trade. 

In writing or speaking of the develop- 
ment of the ancient city of Boston his- 
torians and statisticians give a prominent 
place to the jewelry trade. There is, per- 
haps, no better indication of the prosperity 
of a city than the number of old and new 
jewelry establishments it contains. It 
shows, in the first place, that the inhabi- 
tants, per capita, possess incomes or earn 
salaries above the common average. Then 
again, the civic authorities, especially that 
common enemy of mankind (the tax gath- 
erer), appreciate that the nature of the 
jewelry business increases the value of 
geal property almost beyond measure. It 
4s common knowledge that tradesmen like 
to have stores near or next to jewelry 
thouses because the latter draw together a 
group of persons who have abundant 
gnoney to spend. There is perhaps only one 
#ther class of business house that affords 
as fair a barometer of a city’s wealth and 
walue as does the jewelry store, and that is 
tthe bank or trust company. 

So that when the assessor goes round the 
town he wiews with pardonable pride, and 
perhaps with a flavor of greed, the many 
spacious and architecturally beautiful build- 
ings in which Boston jewelers display to 
an appreciative public the collections of ar- 
ticles of worth, of personal ornament, and 
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AND 1TS OLDEST JEWELRY HOUSES 


Al Brief History of many firms of 
the Hub that date Lack tifty’ years 





of household service. Take, for example, 
the houses of Shreve, Crump & Low, Inc., 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Inc.; A. Stowell 
Co., Hodgson, Kennard & Co., Thomas 
Long & Co., Smith Patterson Co., Rand 
& Crane, all of whom have been in busi- 
ness approximately 50 years or more 
(Shreve, Crump & Low more than a cen- 
tury). They do not suffer at all in com- 
parison with the great department stores 
and other business buildings by which they 


ee 


land and farther afield. Its Proximity to 
Providence, the Attleboros and other large 
centers of the jewelry industry, have made 
it an ideal place or channel through which 
to pour the vast volume of jewelry articles 
of all kinds to all points of the compass, 
Hence, it is found that wholesale houses 
(the medium by which manufacturers as a 
rule reach the retailer) in Boston during 
two score years and 10 have grown with 
remarkable :~pidity, and to-day form a 

















WASHINGTON ST., THE JEWELRY DISTRICT OF BOSTON, IN 1869 


are surrounded. On the contrary, it may 
be said, and truly, that the jewelry stores 
(the word is inadequate to express their 
beauty) form one of the most attractive 
features of business thoroughfares. 

Not only, however, are the jewelers, as 
a group of business men of value to the 
city’s increment, but their knowledge of 
men and matters is and has been for many 
years, appreciated by business, civic and 
commercial organizations. So that there 
appear at the head of various committees 
the names of a considerable number of 
Boston’s leading jewelers. ' 

But what, perhaps as much as anything 
else that has placed Boston in so promi- 
nent a position on the jewelry map is the 
fact that it has been for more than 50 years 
the great distributing centre for New Eng- 


large proportion of the hundreds of jewelry 
establishments in the “Hub.” 

Conspicuous among these are D. C. Per- 
cival & Co., A. Paul & Co., Cowan-Myers 
& Co., M. S. Page & Co., Charles May & 
Son, Smith Patterson Co., Thomas Long & 
Co., Harwood Bros., Sweetland & Co. and 
Jason Weiler & Son. All of them have 
capable and substantial corps of travelling 
men who cover the New England territory © 
so well that the necessity of retailers com- 
ing to Boston to buy goods has long been 
reduced to a minimum. Railroad facilities, 
the parcels’ post, the telephone and tele- 
graph afford additional means of filling or- 
ders with the utmost despatch and greatly 
expedite the work of the men on the road. 

The manufacturing phase of the trade, 
especially of late years, has shown a 
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healthy growth. While no statistics for dis- 
tant years are available, yet recent figures 
demonstrate that the manufacturer not 
only holds his own, but is in a fair way to 
becoming equally important in the jewelry 
community with his brothers of the whole- 
sale and retail business. 

In 1913, the earliest date that statistics 
were prepared for Boston alone (the fig- 
ures are absorbed in the State compila- 
tions), there were 16 establishments, em- 
ploying 236 workmen, and producing 
goods valued at $630,234. Two years later 
there were 24 establishments with an an- 
nual product valued at $628,227, while the 
latest figures record the existence of es- 
tablishments, with 225 employes and prod- 
ucts valued at $800,000. 

That Boston was a substantial factor 
in the jewelry business 50 years ago, 
is shown by the number of houses, manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail, which were 
firmly established at that distant date, and 
had already won a reputation which placed 
them in the front rank of jewelers n_ his 
side of the Atlantic. There were in exis- 
tence then a score or more of jewelers who 
may justly be termed pioneers, and who 
had, consciously or unconsciously, laid the 
foundation upon which rests securely the 
immense structure of the present jewelry 
industry in this city, representing, as it 
does, a tremendous aggregation of almost 
incalcuable wealth in real estate, precious 
stones, jewelry of all values and myriad 
articles of personal ornament and service. 

Around these few founders and proprie- 
tors have grown up many hundreds of 
jewelry concerns of various sizes which 
enjoy a reputation second to none in the 
country. But it is to this original group 
of men that the larger share of the success 
of today is due, and no one is more eager 
and willing to testify to this than the 
younger and more numerous jewelry houses 
clustered around these rock-like establish- 
ments created half a century ago, or more. 
The names of such companies as Shreve, 
Crump & Low, Bigelow, Kennard & Co., 
Hodgson, Kennard & Co., A. Stowell Co., 
Harwood Bros., the Howard Watch & 
Clock Co., Norling & Bloom, D. C., Per- 
cival & Co., Ripley, Howland & Co., have 
become virtually household words. To 
think of jewelry in any form is but to think 
of these and others whose history dates 
back to the 50’s or earlier. 

Naturally changes have been effected in 
the personnel during half a century, but it 
is gratifying to note that a large proportion 
of the original members are yet alive and 


enjoying the fruits of their labor, 
with that respect and admiration on 
the part of the younger members of 
the trade to which they are rightly 
entitled. The gray and silver white of 
advanced years adorn their venerable 


heads, but almost as if in defiance of na- 
ture these pioneers, with some exceptions, 
are able to attend to business every day in 
as capable and efficient a manner as they 
did a generation or more ago. Indeed, the 
growth of trade, in some cases of giant 
dimensions, has in recent years thrown 
upon their shoulders a responsibility and 
mass of detail which seem almost too much 
for one man, or group of men, to sustain. 
The official, mechanical and mercantile ma- 
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chinery of such establishments as those 
just mentioned dwarfs into insignificance 
the elementary methods of business of half 
a century ago. 

It is with affection, akin to love, that 
one meets almost daily, on the way to busi- 
ness, or in their stores, such stalwart 
veterans of the trade as Major William P. 
Shreve, John Russell, William Crane, 
Charles May, Henry W. Patterson, William 
B, Garfield and S. M. Turtillon. Always 


cheerful, optimistic, full of encouragement, 
they are a perennial source of inspiration 
It is no elastic stretching 


to their juniors. 
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this than the pictures of the old and the 
new store of Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Inc., 
Washington and West Sts. Words are 
unnecessary. Witness also the appearance 
of Washington St., where are situated the 
majority of the “down-town” jewelers. 
The comparison between the thoroughfare 
then and now is most illuminating. And it 
should be borne in mind that the jewelers 
by their enterprise and energy, have in- 
creased the renown and the value of this 
section of Washington St. beyond expres- 
sion. 

The original list of jewelers in business 








WASHINGTON ST., THE JEWELRY DISTRICT OF BOSTON IN 1919. 


of the truth to say that they constitute the 
keystone upon which the modern edifice of 
the jewelry industry is erected. Their es- 
tablishments serve as a guide and beacon, 
and it requires no expert eye to see that 
as other houses spring up and thrive and 
grow they pattern after these leaders. 

Nor is it any reflection upon less older 
concerns to note that the reputation for 
integrity, efficiency, progressive and expert 
modus operandi of business which these 
senior houses enjoy in public estimation, 
has fashioned and added lustre to the more 
youthful establishments. Indeed it is to the 
credit of the latter that they had deemed it 
wise to follow in the footsteps of these 
precursors, and have adopted the most suc- 
cessful of their methods oi operation. 

Most of the stores in existence in 1869 
are today located on their original sites, but 
changed, in some instances, beyond recog- 
nition. Nothing, perhaps, better illustrates 


50 years ago follows. The names have 
since been changed to some extent in some 
cases. 

Harwood Bros., (now Harwood Bros. 
Inc.); William Bond & Son; Howard 
Watch & Clock Co.; Guild & Delano; Nor- 
ling & Bloom; D. C. Percival, (now D. C. 
Percival & Co.); Ripley Howland & Co.; 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co.; M. T. Wuimby; 
Alvan Skinner, (now Carl H. Skinner) ; 
C. A. W. Crosby, (now Crosby & Co.) ; E. 
B. Horn, (now E. B. Horn & Co.); Wil- 
liam Kerr, (now Wm. Kerr & Son); 
Shreve, Stanwood & Co., (now Shreve, 
Crump & Low, Inc.) ; N. G. Wood, (now 
N. G. Wood & Son); A. Stowell, (now A. 
Stowell & Co.). 

Today there are approximately 400 
jewelers of the various descriptions in this 
city, showing that the number in business 
in 50 years has increased to the extent of 
1900 per cent. 
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OQ. C. Percival Company, Lue. 


373 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


DURING 1869, D. C. PERCIVAL & COMPANY WAS LOCATED AT 
160 WASHINGTON ST. 


Established 1864 

















E congratulate the past and present publishers of The Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly for 
P 
having served the best interests of the jewelry trade for a half century. 


ZN a like manner, we congratulate the trade for having had a trade publication that has 
dispensed the news and championed the trade’s causes without fear or favor. 


A. C. Perrival Company, as wholesalers only, have endeavored to serve 


the trade efficiently during this same period, and as one of the oldest estab- 
lished jewelry concerns in New England, we also celebrate this auspicious 





occasion with acclaim. 


We Shall Continue to Maintain Our Past and Present Policy of 
“No Goods Sold At Retail” 
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HELLER & ATKINS 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS 
FINE PLATINUM AND GOLD JEWELRY 
387 WASHINGTON STREET 








Refinement, Delicacy of 
Detail, and a continuous 
study of fashions and 
styles enable us to as- 
sure you of the most re- 
cent and finest at prices 
that are consistent with 
the highest grade of 
workmanship. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Our Special Order De- 
partment is especially 
conducted and equipped 
to furnish you with ar- 
tistically wrought spe- 
cialty art pieces that will 
hold and continue to at- 
tract profitable custom- 
ers. 
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“Howard Watch & Clock Co., 1869 
E. Howard Clock Co., 1919 

T may not be inappropriate, in co1mnec- 
I tion with the Golden Anniversary of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, originally the 
American Horological Journal, to intro- 
duce this article with reference to the 
E. Howard Clock Co. of Boston. 

Briefly, the foundation of the company 
was laid by the late E. Howard, a native 
of Hingham, in 1842. 

Born in 1813 Mr. Howard, as a boy, en- 
tered into an apprenticeship with Aaron 
Willard, the most noted Boston clockmaker 
_ of that period. At the end of his time, 
with another apprentice, David P. Davis, 
he started in the watch and clock manu- 
facturing business. In 1850 they opened 
the first watch factory in America under 
the name of Howard & Davis. Later the 
name was changed to Dennison, Howard 
& Davis, and it was by these three thar 
the Howard Clock & Watch Co. was first 
organized in 1861. Two years later this 
company was succeeded by the Howard 
Watch & Clock Co. 

The present E. Howard Clock Co. suc- 
ceeded in 1900 to all of the business pre- 
viously carried on by the above firms. In 
1905 the watch end of the business was 
separated from the rest and became known 
as the E. Howard Watch Works, factory 
in Waltham. The E. Howard Clock Co.’s 
factory still is on the original location at 
Roxbury. 

The treasurer and managing director of 
the company is Edward A. Bigelow, a na- 
tive of Elizabeth, N. J., where he was born 
in 1867. In 1900, when the present com- 
pany was organized, he was elected treas- 
urer and managing director, and from that 
time onward his entire time and attention 
have been devoted to the manufacture of 
Howard clocks, whose fame is interna- 
tional. 

The directors of the company are Will- 
1am A. Gaston, president of the National 
Shawmut Bank; Robert Winsor, of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Richard Saltonstall, of 
Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall; Murray 
Cheever and Edward A. Bigelow. The 
company has a paid in capital of $250,000, 
with branch offices in New York and Chi- 
¢ago. 

Later, with A. L. Dennison, another pio- 
neer in the watch and clock manufacture, 
Mr. Howard started to make watches by 
machinery, the first man to dream of such 
a thing. It was Dennison’s idea to make 
the parts interchangeable, but Howard’s 
idea, then looked upon as absurd, was to 
make the parts all by machinery. Mr. 
Howard invented all the machinery and 
too!s for his work, which were: used in the 
first factory. 

In 1850 the Boston Watch Co. was 
formed, with Edward Howard as president 
and general manager; A. L. Dennison as 
superintendent of the factory, and D. P. 
Davis as treasurer. Four years later the 
company moved to Waltham, and in 1875 
the factory and tools were sold at public 
auction to Royal E. Robbins, founder of 
the Waltham watch factory. Mr. Howard, 
after securing more capital, reoccupied the 
original factory and again began to manu- 
facture watches as a branch of the manu- 
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facture of clocks, balances, sewing ma- 
chines, etc. 

In 1881 the concern was incorporated un- 
der the laws of Massachusetts under the 
title of the E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
In 1895 the company, at the time of the 
bicycle boom, began the manufacture of 
hicycles, this department continuing for 
several years. The present company was 
formed in 1900. 

ok * ok 
Kettell & Blake, 1869 
Kettell, Blake & Co., 1919 
i a small office in which Royal E. Rob- 
bins, founder of the Waitham Watch 
Co. had desk room, J. V. Kettell in 1850 
established himself as a jeweler. It was 
a small beginning, unpretentious, perhaps, 
but containing the root of what was des- 
tined to become in later years one of the 
most noted houses in Boston. The root 
took firm hold at 376 Washington St., in 




















THE LATE J. V. KETTELL. FOUNDER OF KETTELL, 
BLAKE & CO. 

the vicinity of which were springing up 

other sturdy branches of the jewelry tree. 

So healthily did Mr. Kettell’s business 
grow, nurtured and encouraged by his as- 
siduous attention and persistent endeavor, 
that it became necessary to secure assis- 
tance; and looking around for the most 
suitable partner Mr. Kettell’s eyes rested 
upon James S. Blake. 

Thenceforth it was Kettell & Blake, and 
together they worked in ideal harmony, 
ever increasing their circle of customers 
and adding to their reputation until they be- 
came known throughout the State as thor- 
oughly representative of the highest stand- 
ard of jewelry establishments in Massachu- 


So the business flourished until 1886 
when Mr. Kettell passed away. Mr. Blake, 
however, continued to “carry on” at 376 
Washington St., under the trade name of 
Kettell & Blake, until five years ago when 
the business was transferred to more con- 
venient and spacious premises in the Wash- 
ington building, but opposite the old site, 
when Elmer C. Read, who had been em- 
ployed by Mr. Blake for 20 years, became 
a partner, the name of the concern being 


- setts. 
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changed then to Kettell, Blake & Co. 

This, briefly, is the history of the com- 
pany. Mr. Blake, who has been the central 
figure for more than a generation, is a 
native of Newburyport, and as a young man 
he learned the rudiments of his trade with 
N. & T. Foster, the old silversmiths and 
watchmakers in that old town. Six years 
later Mr. Blake came to Boston, where 
the field was larger, and found a position 
with Crosby, Morse & Foss, of whom 
Morse was the first diamond cutter in 
America. Then he became associated with 
the late Mr. Kettell. 

“At that time, nearly 50 years ago,” says 
Mr. Blake, “the methods of business were 
very simple and crude. No system, no 
complicated bookkeeping or cost account- 
ing. The business was purely local. Very 
little attention was paid to lighting. So 
long aS a customer was able to find his 
way up the stairs to the store, that seemed 
to be sufficient. Visits of commercial 
travellers were few and far between. 
Among those I best recall were Arthur 
Rumrill of Springfield, who carried gold 
chains, and George Osborne of Hendrick 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 

“Now the story is altogether different. 
The convenience of the customer is the 
thing most considered. We have a sys- 
tem of brilliant lights, which make the 
store as bright as day. Business is system- 
atized to a fine degree. Every article is 
registered, even the number of every watch 
movement and every case. If a robbery 
occurred tomorrow the police would know 
every article that was missing, and doubt- 
less would be able to trace many of them. 
Our business is five times what it was, and 
we have customers as far out as Klondike. 

“We have specialized in watches and 
clocks, especially of the Waltham make, 
and for many years have had one of the 
foremost watch repairing departments in: 
New England. This is one of our best 
assets, and brings us a large volume of 
trade, which, perhaps we should not other- 
wise enjoy.” 

Mr. Blake is one of the founders of the 
Boston Jewelers’ Club, served as its presi- 
dent in 1897-98, and ‘again from 1910 to 
1915. Much of the success of this organi- 
zation is due to the time and energy he 
has devoted to it. In Masonic circles he 
holds a high place, being a 33rd degree 
Mason. He is also one of the governors 
of the Boston City Club, probably the larg- 
est and most influential of business men’s 
organizations in New England. 

2°. 3 >~.@ 
Norling & Bloom, 1869 
Norling & Bloom, 1919 


HE firm of Norling & Bloom, probably 
the second oldest manufacturing 
jewelry concern in the city of Boston, was 
founded in 1866 by Charles G. Norling and 
Julius R. Bloom. From the very beginning, 
as now, the business was given over wholly 
to manufacturing, repairing and a whole- 
sale business in diamonds. The first place 
of business was at 386 Washington St. 
where they remained until the great Boston 
fire in 1872. From 1872 until 1911 they 
were located at the corner of Washington 
and Summer Sts., where William Filene 
& Son are at present. 
In 1911 the location was purchased by 
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Resources 


We are actively interested in the expansion of foreign trade, 
and will be glad to extend all possible aid to present importers and 
exporters or to those who contemplate entering the foreign field. 


Our facilities in this respect are extensive and are at your 
If you desire any information regarding foreign trade 
development we will be pleased to supply it. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 
Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $27,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Over $250,000,000 





















170 Broadway, New Youk 











Importer and Culler of of 


Diamonds 
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979 Washinglon SK, Boston 
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SERVICE STRIPE PIN 


For Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civilian Dress. Govern- 
ment regulation regarding U. S. uniform service 
stripes as follows: 


OVERSEAS SERVICE, GOLD 
SERVICE IN U. S., SILVER 


One stripe for each six months’ service. 





























Every man who has been in service will appreciate this distinguish- 
ing mark of honor when not in uniform. 
One, 


Made in sterling silver with heavy gold plate for overseas. 
two or three stripes. 


PRICE $3.00 per dozen. Liberal discount to jobbers. 
HELP US GET THEM TO THE BOYS. THEY WANT THEM. 


LIBBY MFG. CO., Melrose, Mass. 
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Saul L. Solomon & Bro. 


Extend their appreciation to their many friends for their valued 
patronage in the past. 


Watchmakers’, Jewelers’ 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES 
47-49 Maiden Lane 


DIAMONDS 


Bought—Sold—Appraised 


HOWARD S. KENNEDY 


170 Broadway . . NEW YORK 
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William Filene, and Norling & Bloom 
moved to their present premises on the 
eighth floor of the building at 387 Wash- 
ington St. room 809. It is noted that 
during the long existence of this business 
they have been located on Washington St., 


somewhere between Franklin and Summer 


Ta arew R. Bloom, the son of the 


founder, died in April, 1913, and his in- 
terest in the business was purchased by 
Arthur S. Kelley, who is at present treas- 
urer of the concern. At the time Mr. Kel- 
ley entered the business a partnership was 
formed with John R. Smith, who owned 
half of the business with Andrew Bloom. 
Mr. Smith died in May, 1915, and Mr. 
Kelley bought his part of the business. 

Mr. Kelley has been a member of the 
business since 1912, Before entering Nor- 
ling & Bloom’s he was for 17 years em- 
ployed by D. C. Percival & Co. For 15 
years he was in the diamond department 
of the concern mentioned. : 

Since Mr. Kelley assumed entire owner- 
ship in the business he has reorganized the 
concern and formed a corporation of which 
William G. Smith, for 12 years in the 
employ of Norling & Bloom, is president, 
and Arthur S. Kelley is treasurer. Miss 
Blanche Congdon is chief clerk. 

The war has had no bad effect on the 
business, according to Mr. Kelley, for there 
has been a steady growth along all lines. 
The business of the past Christmas season 


' showed an increase of more than 25 per 


cent. over a year ago. Mr. Kelley con- 
siders the work he turns out as far above 
the average, as skilled workmen are em- 
ployed in every line, many of them having 
been with Norling & Bloom for the past 
30 years or more. “Careful hand work 
under personal experienced supervision 1s 
sure to bring the best results,” says the 
owner of the concern. 
*x* * * 
Wm. Kerr, 1866 

Wm. Kerr & Son, 1919 
Tae history of the jewelry trade in 
Boston probably does not furnish 
a more interesting and varied career 
than that of the business of William 
Kerr & Son, established in 1855 by 
William Kerr on Hanover St., then one 
of the principal jewelry thoroughfares. 
The building in which the founder first 
exhibited his wares for sale has long 
since disappeared, but its memory is 
naturally enshrined in the heart of the 
present principal and owner of the Kerr 
jewelry concern, Albert R. Kerr, the 
popular and energetic secretary of the 
Boston Jewelers’ Club, whose activities 
in this capacity alone have put his name 
on everyone’s lips. Strictly speaking, 
William Kerr was not a jeweler when he 
first started in business in Boston. Ac- 
tually, he was a vender of daguerrotype 

albums, then in public demand. 
Demolition of his original stand com- 
pelled William Kerr to move across the 
street into a small place which was popu- 
larly known as “The Hole in the Wall.” 
So diminutive was it that two persons 
could not pass one another. It was a 
one-man thoroughfare. Here he em- 
barked in the picture business which he 
carried on for two years. Then Mr. 
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Kerr moved into a larger store (now 11 
Hanover St.), dealing in fancy goods and 
musical instruments. This developed 
soon afterward into a regular jewelry 
store, in point of time a little more than 
50 years ago. 

At this juncture, Hanover St. was the 
business location of a notabe group of 
jewelers, among whom were N. G. 
Wood, George Maynard, E. B. Horn, 
Captain Seabury and Alvah Skinner. 
All of these worthies (except George 
Maynard, a nonegenarian, resident in 
Waltham) have long since passed away. 
There was keen but friendly rivalry be- 
tween these gentlemen and Mr. Kerr, 
who held his own well and built up a 
prosperous business. Then in 1876, Mr. 
Kerr deemed it wise to transfer to 


Washington St., but unfortunately this 
proved to be a bad move, the only one 


THE LATE WILLIAM KERR, FOUNDER OF WM. 
KERR & SON, 


in his long career. And so he hurried 
back to Hanover St., setting himself up 
at 39, the location of the present busi- 
ness. 

It was about this date (to be exact 
1875) that Albert R. Kerr, a bright, en- 
ergetic, ambitious boy, eager to help his 
father, made his first acquaintance with 
the jewelry trade. The boy grew up, 
and as he developed the business also 
expanded. Gradualy the father relied 
more and more on the son until 1906, 
when William Kerr died, since when, 
Albert R., or “Al,” as he is generally 
called, assumed complete charge and has 
maintained it ever since with increasing 
expansion of custom. 

When the British Grenadier Band 
came from London on the occasion of 
the Peace Jubilee, William Kerr was 
treasurer of the reception committee, 
and when the famous Dan Godfrey 
band, as it was more generally known, 
visited Boston, Mr. Kerr was their host. 
In fact, his was the only private house 
to entertain these regimental musicians 
of world-wide fame. 

Commenting on the difference between 
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trade 50 years ago and now, Albert R. 
Kerr says: 

“At that time Hanover St. was known 
as the jewelry center, which enjoyed the 
trade of the best class of people in Bos- 
ton. The quality of jewelry we sold in 
those days was of the highest. Changes 
in the transportation system and in the 
residentail district came in time, and 
with them changes in the character of 
our business. While, of course, we re- 
tain a portion of our old-time custom, 
we also have to deal with a large foreign 
element of medium class, who naturally 
do not demand the quality of articles we 
carried 50 years ago. 

“The illumination of stores half a cen- 
tury ago bears no comparison with the 
brilliancy of today. We did not rely so 
much upon the attractiveness of the 
front window to draw trade. The hours 
of business, too, have changed. Then it 
was from 7 a. M. to 9 Pp. m., and in the 
holiday seasons until 10 and 11 o’clock at 
night. Today the hours have been re- 
duced, although to some extent we retain 
the evening trade.” 

a 
D. C. Percival & Co., 1869 
D. C. Percival & Co., 1919 
THE history of the business of D. C., 
Percival & Co., whose birth occurred 
considerably more than 50 years ago, em- 
phasizes that efficiency breeds success. 
While the company did not (to use a 
familiar expression) start with a silver 
spoon in its mouth, yet it had a substitute 
which, in many respects, was much bet-, 
ter, namely, a lofty and laudable ambition 
harnessed to a human dynamo and business 
Socrates in the person of D. C. Percival, 
the founder. 

David C. Percival, was born April 16, 
1838, in the Cape Cod town of Sandwich. 
He was the son of David and Sarah F. 
Percival. His father was a civil engineer 
and for some time was town treasurer of 
Sandwich where the son acquired his early 
education. He fitted for Harvard Col- 
lege, but preferred to begin a business 
career instead of continuing his studies, 
and became a salesman for the old-time 
Boston jewelry house of Sackett, Davis & 
Co. Eight years later he embarked in busi- 
ness as a wholesaler at 336 Washington 
St., the firm name being D. C. Percival, Jr., 
& Co., having as partners two young men 
named Morris and Salisbury. Subsequently 
the firm removed to a point near the Old 
South Church but was burned out at the 
time of the Boston fire in 1872. 

After the fire Mr. Salisbury retired. The 
firm was reorganized as Percival & Morris 
and located at 392 Washington St. Later 
Daniel Morris went out of the firm, and 
removal to the Jewelers’ building was fol- 
lowed in a few years, as the business broad- 
ened, by incorporation as D. C. Percival 
& Co, D. C. and L. F. coming into the 
firm after their graduation from college. 

Throughout his long business career Mr. 
Percival had been an acknowledged leader 
in the jewelry trade, and his earnest atten- 
tion to business, unfailing courtesy and 
recognized integrity won for him the un- 
qualified respect of customers, competitors 
and all other associates who had been 
brought into close relations with him from 
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year to year. Mr. Percival had three busi- 
ness rules to which he strictly adhered. 
Interviewed several years ago, he said: 
“You can’t help but win if you have the 
sense to do these simple things.” Holding 
up his hand he counted them on his fingers. 
“1, be honest; 2, attend to business; 3, have 
the interests of your customers really and 
sincerely at heart. Now these three need 
no elaboration. The simpler you keep them 
the better. And number three means just 
what it says. Anything that is not good 
for your customers is a good deal worse 
for you.” 

In 1903 E. E. Hardy was admitted to 
the company and in 1918 W. E. Crocker, 
H. R. Arnold, E. D. Cole, F. O. Fuller, 
C. P. Fenno, N. H. Hayes and S. W. Mc- 
Kenzie were admitted and made directors, 

a 
William Bond & Son, 1869 
William Bond & Son, 1919 


THE house of William Bond & Son is 

probably one of the oldest jewelry con- 
cerns in the United States. The business 
has been in the Bond family for 125 years, 
and is now conducted by William C. Bond, 
the great grandson of the founder. Will- 
iam Bond first set up business in Falmouth, 
now Portland, Me., in 1781. In 1793 he 
came to Boston, locating on what was 
then Marlboro St., now Washington St., 
near the site of the present Jewelers’ build- 
ing. 

Mr. Bond did whatever repair work came 
his way, especially in the line of watches 
and clocks, and occasionally sold a watch. 
A few years after his settling in Boston 
he manufactured the first marine chro- 
nometer. Immediately there was a great 
demand for these time pieces, as Boston 
had suddenly grown into a large shipping 
center. The manufacture of chronometers 
was the mainstay of the business for over 
70 years. 

In 1872, at the time of the great Boston 
fire, the establishment was burned, and 
they moved to a new location on upper 
State St. It was about this same time that 
the demand for marine chronometers be- 
gan to fall off, and the large income here- 
tofore derived from this source came to a 
stop. The present William C. Bond has 
in his possession the first chronometer made 
by William C. Bond in 1823. In spite of 
the many offers he has had for this old- 
time piece he prefers to keep it, and it 
occupies a prominent place in his shop dis- 
play. 

In the center display of his commodious 
front window on Beacon St. Mr. Bond has 
an old silver watch, which was carried by 
his great-grandfather. The watch is of 
French make, a product of A. Vollant, and 
made -in Paris over 400 years ago. The 
dial is of gold and silver bearing the 
months of the year with the signs of the 
zodiac on its face. The days of the month 
are noted in both the old and new calen- 
dar. In the hour circle is the coat of arms 
of the city of Paris. The watch has a 
single hand which marks the hours, and 
has a bell attachment which strikes the 
hours and half hours. 

About 30 years ago William C. Bond 
bought out the business of Elson on the 
corner of Park and Beacon Sts., where he 
is now located. To use his own words, 
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Mr. Bond says: “The casual observer 
would say ‘what a pile of old junk,’ when 
looking in my front windows.” But the 
public seems to want the “old junk” and 
he has a thriving business in old watches, 
clocks, silver spoons, silver tea pots, etc., 
besides his retail business in all the latest 
models. 

The store is roomy, although compact, 
but does not seem to be anywhere near 
the size of his great-grandfather’s store, 
which is said to have been a club room and 
lounging place for friends and customers. 
Mr. Bond describes the first store as having 
a large space in the center about 30 feet 
square, where customers passed the time 
most agreeably before an open fire in com- 
fortable leather chairs. Business men were 
said to have made appointments there, and 
shoppers whiled away many happy mo- 


ments. 
* * * 


A. Paul & Co., 1869 
A. Paul & Co., 1919 
i the front rank of wholesale jewelry 
houses in Boston is A. Paul & Co., whose 
history goes back more than 50 years, and 
whose career has been one of steady and 
sturdy growth ever since its inception. The 
decade following the Civil War apparently 
was a period of recrudescence, resulting in 
a reactionary way, like the swing of a pen- 
dulum, after the stagnation caused by the 
struggle between the north and the south. 

It was during this period of trade revival 
that Andrew and William Paul opened up 
in the wholesale line at 8 Bromfield St. 
long since torn down and now occupied by 
the Jewelers’ building; jewelry, watch ma- 
terials and optical goods being their special- 
ties. The two Pauls did their own travel- 
ling, visiting the retail trade alternately, 
one attending to the store while the other 
called on out-of-town customers. Andrew, 
previous to starting in business with his 
brother, had been a bookkeeper for *the 
wholesale firm of S. & J. Meyers, at 90 
Washington St. 

Business extended so satisfactorily that 
in a very few years the concern was repre- 
sented by several men on the road, among 
them being Frank A. Conant, now a retail 
jeweler in Santa Barbara, Cal., Gustav A. 
Felber, who began as office boy with the 
Pauls, Daniel Burns, who originally was 
hired as bookkeeper, but later joined the 
travelling corps, and Charles W. Finlay, 
now a member of the firm, but who as 
office boy entered the employ of Paul 
brothers 46 years ago, later covering Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Maine for 
them. 

About 1880, removal was made from 8 
Bromfield St. to 375 Washington St., and 
then to 383, on the same street, while the 
Jewelers’ building was being constructed 
on the site of their old premises. When 
this structure was finished the concern re- 
turned to their enlarged home and ever 
since then have occupied one of the most 
spacious suites of offices on the first floor 
of this centre of the jewelry trade. 

On the death of Andrew Paul in 1894, a 
partnership was formed by Mary E. Paul 
and William Paul and two years later A. J. 
Paul and C. W. Finlay purchased the busi- 
ness which they have developed so exten- 
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sively, that at the present time a staf of 
22 is none too many to handle their trade 
which now embraces diamond goods 
jewelry, silver plate of all kinds, watches, 
supplies, material, etc., and caters to all 
parts of New England and New York State 

“In the early days” says Mr, Finlay. 
“methods of business were simple compat 
with those of today. Then we had no 
stenographers, no billing nor adding ma- 
chines. Everything, letters, books, etc, was 
done by hand. While, of course, we had 
representatives on the road, a great many 
of the retail jewelers came to Boston regu- 
larly once a week. Travel was not so con- 
venient then and often we had to drive in 
a team from one town to another, making in 
some cases two or three towns in a day. 
Our business hours were different. Then 
we worked from 8 A. ».. to 6 P. M. and as 
much longer as was needed. Today, with 
the exception of the Christmas season, we 
get to business later and go away an hour 


earlier.” 
* ok x 


C. A. W. Crosby, 1869 
C. A. W. Crosby & Son (Estate of), 1919 


ON the top of the handsome mahogany 
show case in one of the older jewelry 
concerns in Boston is a sigh bearing the 
name C. A. W. Crosby in three-inch gold 
letters on a black background. Clerks point 
to this sign with a great deal of pride, for 
it is the first sign of the concern, and has 
been carried from one location to another 
since it was first hung in 1852, at which 
time C. A. W. Crosby founded his business, 
In one corner of the room also stands 
a large Howard clock of the grandfather 
type, to which the attention of all visitors 
is immediately drawn. Both the sign and 
the clock have been with the concern ever 
since the beginning, and both are survivors 
of the great Boston fire in 1872. 

C. A. W. Crosby started his first busi- 
ness in a small way and was located in 
the basement of the old Marlboro Hotel. 
At the time of the fire the building was 
threatened, and articles were hastily re- 
moved to a place of safety. Among the 
things removed were the old sign and the 
old Howard clock. The building, however. 
was unharmed and business was again re: 
sumed in the same location. 

When the old Marlboro Hotel was razed 
Mr. Crosby moved to the corner now oc- 
cupied by the Jordan Marsh Co., Wash- 
ington and Avon Sts. Here he enlarged 
his business considerably. About 1894 he 
again moved into the Crosby building on 
the opposite corner, 480 Washington St, 
which is still occupied by the concern. At 
this time, also, the concern became known 
as C. A. W. Crosby & Son. At present 
the business is conducted by the estate, 
and the only living member of the family 
is Miss Lydia Crosby, the sister of C. A. W. 
Crosby, and a resident of Cambridge. 

* * * 


N. G. Wood, 1869 
N. G. Wood & Sons, 1919 


THE house of N. G. Wood & Sons first 
started business in 1844 at 9 and ll 
Hanover St. The concern was founded by 
Nathaniel G. Wood, who began on a fairly 
large scale handling watches and jewelry 
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as well as carrying on a somewhat exten- 
sive repair work. 

About 10 years later N. G. Wood & Sons 
moved to 95 Court St., and shortly after to 
a location at 421 Washington St. Some 
time later they moved to the store at 444 
Washington St., formerly occupjed by Cros- 
by, Morse & Foss, old time jewelers of that 
day. Jordan Marsh bought the property a 
few years later and they again moved to 
491 Washington St. About 20 years ago 
they were located at 221 Tremont St., where 
they stayed about six years. They finally 
set up business in their present location on 
the second floor at Park St. 

Fourteen years ‘ago Nathaniel G. Wood 
died and eight years ago the eldest son, Al- 
bert N. Wood, succumbed. The business is 
now run by the two remaining sons of the 
business. The jewelry trade is practically 
a nonentity in the business today, and every 
effort is being made to turn over the entire 
business to a trade in prize cups, silver, 
pewterware and glass. 

x * x 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co., 1869 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co. (Inc.), 1919 
[" point of time as of dimension the jew- 

elry establishment of Bigelow, Kennard 
& Co., Inc., ranks amongst the oldest and 
largest in the country. 

The career of the firm began in 1830 when 
John Bigelow opened a jewelry store near 
the head of State St. Soon afterward he 
was joined by his brother, Alanson Bige- 
low, and the firm name was changed to 
John Bigelow & Co. The business grew 
rapidly and the firm built a handsome gran- 
ite store on what is now 511 Washington 
St. As years passed Abraham O. Bigelow, 
brother of Alanson, M. P. Kennard, Wil- 
liam H. Kennard and F. P. Bemis became 
members of the firm and the name changed 
to Bigelow Bros. & Kennard. The firm was 
in business as Bigelow, Kennard & Co. at 
331 Washington St., in 1869. In 1876 the 
present Alanson Bigelow, Sr., came into the 
frm and for half a century has been an 
important factor in the success attained. He 
still retains an interest in all the details of 
management. 

When they moved to their present loca- 
tion in 1869, Boylston St. was considered 
the very southerly limit of the business dis- 
trict, and friends prophesied all manner of 
evil. Their example was soon followed, 
however, and now the building seems to be 
fairly down town. 

Alanson Bigelow died in 1884, Abraham 
0. Bigelow and M. P. Kennard retired from 
the firm, bith of them dying a few years 
later. Mr. Bemis died, leaving the then 
Alanson Bigelow, Sr., son of the founder of 
‘the firm, who carried on the business alone 
for some years, and in 1895 his son, a third 
Alanson Bigelow, the present junior mem- 
ber of the firm, was admitted to parner- 
ship. Another son, Homer Lane Bigelow, 
became a member of the firm in 1899, re- 
tiring a few years later, at which time 
Reginald C. Heath, a son-in-law, was ad- 
mitted. 

The business was then incorporated as 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co., in 1912. The of- 
ficers were Alanson Bigelow, Jr., president; 
Alanson Bigelow, Sr., vice-president; Regi- 
nald C. Heath, treasurer, and Edmund T. 
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Glover, clerk. These gentlemen have con- 
tinued to fill their respective offices up to 
the present time. It is a close corpora- 
tion, the Bigelow family owning all of 
the common stock. 

The present marble and sandstone build- 
ing was erected in 1911 on the ground of 
the original building erected by the firm in 
1869. It is, perhaps, the only example of 
Louis XVI style adapted to mercantile work 
to be found in Boston. The architect was 
Henry Ives Cobb, of New York. 

* * x 
Harwood Bros., 1869 
Harwood Bros., Inc., 1919 

PROBABLY no wholesale jewelry house 

in Boston has contributed more to the 
reputation of the business in this district 
than that of Harwood Bros., Inc., whose 
career began in 1859, 

Early records show that Harwood Bros. 
joined the score or more of pioneer jewel- 
ers transacting business in the well-known 
region of Bromfield, Washington and Han- 
over Sts., where such names as D. C. Per- 
cival & Co., Palmer, Bachelders & Co., H. 


’ T. Spear & Son, M. T. Quimby & Co., S. 


& J. Myers, H. Weber & Co., Sachett, 
Davis & Co., A. Paul, J. O. Kettell, John 
Bigelow & Co., Norling & Bloom, Shreve, 
Stanwood & Co. (now Shreve, Crump & 
Low, Inc.), Ripley, Howland & Co., and 
Alvah Skinner represented the nucleus 
around which the jewelry trade of Boston 
has reached and maintained a prominent 
position in the most important jewelry cen- 
tres. 

Willard and Charles Harwood started 
in business in Boston at 247 Washington 
St., being listed in the directory as watch- 
makers, jewelers and materials. Private an- 
nals in the possession of the present com- 
pany show that Charles Harwood, who was 


born July 23, 1828, went in 1841 to Warren, 


where he learned the trade of watchmaker 
with his brother Lucian. Then, in 1851, he 
journeyed to Meredith Village, now Laco- 
nia, N. H., where he entered the jewelry 
business under the name of L. & C. Har- 
wood. Two years later he broke down in 
health, and after a rest of several months, 
traveled for the next six years among the 
New England trade. In 1859, with his 
brother Willard, he formed the firm of 
Harwood Bros., establishing the business 
in Boston. During the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1864 he spent most of his time in 
Europe arranging for future business for 
the house. He died Sept. 25, 1902, in 
Swampscott, Mass. 

On the death of his brother in 1902, Wil- 
lard became sole owner of the business, 
which he carried on as_ sole owner. 
conducting the partnership as an individ- 
ual until his death—Jan. 19, 1916. Thence 
forward the business was continued by his 
two sons, Frederic E. and Harry A. Har- 
wood, who, on Jan. 13, 1917, with Lewis K. 
Conant, a son-in-law of Willard Harwood, 
formed the present corporation of Harwood 
Bros., Inc., at 45 Bromfield St. 

It should be recorded that on March 24, 
1877, the clock department of the Harwood 
business was sold to Nelson H. Brown and 
that on March 1, 1886, the material end of 
the business was sold to Charles May. 
Fred Harwood, one of the present members, 
entered the house in 1886, while the other 
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brother, Harry A., a graduate of Technol- 
ogy, joined the staff in 1892, both having a 
thorough grounding in the business from 
their father. 

The first location was 247 Washington 
St. In 1864 the directory shows that the 
Harwood Bros. were doing business at 26 
Bromfield St. After the fire, in 1872, the 
concern was found at 386 Washington St, 
where the proprietors remained until 1903, 
when removal was made to 403 Washing- 
ton St., the Globe Optical building. Four- 
teen years later the present and more spa- 
cious and convenient premises at 45 Brom- 
field St. were taken. mT 

* * * 


A. Stowell & Co., 1869 abe. 
A. Stowell: & Co., 1919 


HE founder of one of the largest and 

most productive retail jewelry con- 
cerns in New England, Abel Stowell, first 
set up business in Charlestown. The store 
was located on Main St., not far from City 
Square. In 1822 he set up business on a 
small scale, dealing in watches, clocks and 
jewelry, with a small repair department, 
conducted by himself, which satisfied the 
demands of his location and the needs of 
the day. 

But business was to assume much larger 
proportions, and when Alexander Stowell, 
the son and junior partner of the firm took 
full charge of the business it was thought 
that a more desirable location should be 
sought. At first this met with more or less 
criticism, and it was not until about 50 
years ago that the Stowell concern moved 
to its present location on Winter St. 

The A. Stowell & Co. business is now in 
the hands of the Cook family, with Charles 
S. Cook as president and treasurer; 
Arthur D. Cook as vice-president and C, 
Sydney Cook as general manager. 


* * * 


Shreve, Crump & Low, 1869 
Shreve, Crump & Low Co., 1919 


THE oldest jewelry house in Boston is 

that of Shreve, Crump & Low, Inc. It 
was established in 1800 and throughout its 
long career has always been a leader in 
jewelry circles. When the American Horo- 
logical Journal, the original number of 
what is now THE JEWELERS’ CircULAR, made 
its debut in 1869 the firm of Shreve, Crump 
& Low succeeded that of Shreve, Stanwood 
& Co., the new members being Charles H. 
Crump, whose entire business career was 
identified with the house up to the time of 
his death; George D. Low and William P. 
Shreve, a nephew of Benjamin Shreve. In 
1888 the firm was incorporated as Shreve, 
Crump & Low Co., under the laws of 
Massachusetts with Benjamin Shreve as 
president, George D. Low as vice-president, 
C. H. Crump as manager and W. P. Shreve 
as treasurer. 

In 1896 Benjamin Shreve died. Mr. 
Low succeeded to his position and trade 
activities, and Benjamin Shreve was elected 
vice-president. The latter has since been 
made assistant treasurer. Benjamin Shreve 
the father, died in Salem on Aug. 23, 1896, 
being at the time 83 years old. For several 
years he had taken no active part in the 
business, and after the removal of the busi- 
ness to the corner of West St. was in Bos- 
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ton but a few times. Before coming to 
Boston he had been in busines in Saco, Me., 
with his brother, in Salem with his uncle, 
as S. B. and B. Shreve, and in New York 
as Kingsley & Shreve, at 22 Maiden Lane. 
In this place he had with him a brother 
and nephew who soon afterward went to 
San Francisco and established the house of 
G. C. & S. S. Shreve. 

When in April, 1849, the store at the 
corner of Washington and Summer St. was 
occupied by Jones, Ball & Co. there was 
opened an establishment that was without 
an equal in the world, incredible as the 
statement may seem to those who do not 
now remember it. 

After the fire of November, 1872, they 
gathered up the remnants of their stock 
and established themselves at 158 Washing- 
ton St., where they remained until Dec. 8, 
1873, when the new building was ready 
for them to occupy. 

“Soon after the death of John C. Gray, 
owner of the Washington and Summer Sts. 
block, the estate was sold to Harvard Uni- 
versity, the owners of the adjoining build- 
ing, and the whole was in 1889 rented to 
one tenant, obliging Shreve, Crump & Low 
to seek other quarters. The corner of Tre- 
mont and West Sts. was selected for the 
new location, on which was erected a six- 
story building that was occupied July 1, 
1891. 

The present officers of the company are: 
President, Dr. O. B. Shreve; vice-presi- 
dent, Richard D. Smith; treasurer, W. P. 
Shreve; directors, W. P. and O. B. Shreve, 
Richard D. Smith, W. A. Lee and A. W. 
Armington. 


x * * 


F Ripley -Howland & Co., 1869 


Ripley-Howland Mfg. Co., 1919 


HE Ripley-Howland Mfg. Co. is prob- 

ably one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in New England. The firm is a con- 
solidation of the old Howland & Bates con- 
cern with the business of Ripley & Crosby. 
The separate concerns having been organ- 
ized about the same time, about 55 years 
ago. In 1869 Ripley, Howland & Co., were 
in business at 321 Washington St. 

The first location occupied by this firm 
was at 221 Washington St. Later they 
moved to 383 Washington St., where in 
1883 the consolidation of the firms took 
place. Four years later, in 1887, they 
moved to new quarters at 21-25 Bromfield 
St., where they are now located. At the 
time of the great Boston fire, in 1872, this 
firm was located at 383 Washington St., and 
fortunately escaped being burned out, al- 
though the fire caused a great deal of dam- 
age in this vicinity, buildings on both sides 
being a total loss. 

All of the founders of the business are 
deceased. George H. Howland died in Au- 
gust, 1882; N. L. Ripley died in October, 
1903; William A. Bates died in April, 1911, 
and Renslow Crosby passed away in Au- 
gust, 1915. At the time of Mr. Crosby’s 
death the firm was reorganized with H. B. 
Burnham as president and treasurer and C. 
G. Perry as vice-president. 

The Boston office is located in the fac- 
tory at 21-25 Bromfield St., and the New 
York office is at 9 Maiden Lane. 


Veteran Boston Jeweler Recounts Conditions 
Fifty Years in the Watch and Clock Trade 


NE of the veterans of the trade in 

Boston is William B. Garfield, of 
Kettell, Blake & Co. His career extends 
over a period of 50 years, he having re- 
cently rounded out half a century in his 
calling, at which time he was naturally the 
recipient of many congratulations from his 
associates in business and from his per- 
sonal friends. 

Speaking to THe JEweLers’ CIRCULAR 
representative of trade in Boston during 
the last 50 years, and especially in regard 
to the watch and clock phase of it, in which 
he has been engaged, Mr. Garfield dwelt 
particularly upon the conditions existing 
when the American Horological Journal 
first made its appearance. “Then,” he said, 
“the watch and clock business was in a 
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thriving condition, but at that time we had 
to deal with far more foreign watches and 
clocks than we do at the present time. Prac- 
tically the only American concerns in exist- 
ence then were the Waltham Watch Co. 
and the E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., 
and even these relied very largely upon the 
timepieces they imported, especially English 
and French. There were very few German- 
made watches and clocks. The higher grade 
articles at that time were virtually all of 
foreign manufacture, although the Wal- 
tham company was producing key-winding 
watches in gold and silver cases, few or 
none in nickel. 

“There were, it is true, several firms 
which had a certain amount of business in 
watches and clocks, but it was more or less 
subsidiary to the jewelry trade proper. 
Among these were Palmer & Bachelders, 
Bigelow & Kennard, Shreve, Crump & 
Low; J. V. Kettell, later Kettell, Blake & 
Co.; Osmore & Jenkins, and William Bond 
& Son. And it was through these concerns 
that the public obtained their timepieces. 
The clocks most in demand at that period 
were French mantel clocks and the so- 
called “grandfathers.” The regulator, 
costing $1,000 or more, was not in existence 
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then in Boston. Nor were there any of 
those pillar clocks which one so frequently 
sees on the streets today. 


“Gradually, however, the foreign-made 
goods have given place to those of Ameri. 
can make, the Waltham, Elgin, Hamilton 
and Illinois controlling much the larger 
share. As regards watch and clock repair- 
ing, a man was obliged to have experience 
not only to enable him to repair timepieces, 
but also to make any of the parts, Today 
any new parts can be obtained ready-made, 
which simplifies matters greatly. 

“Watches 50 years ago were much fewer 
than today, and bear no comparison with 
those of the present age. In those days it 
was not the custom for everybody to carry 
a watch, partly because of the expense and 
partly because the supply was not nearly 
so great as it is today. When I was a boy 
I did not think of wearing one. There was 
not the necessity nor the demand. Now, of 
course, everyone has a watch of some kind 
or other. 

“The styles of watches and clocks when 
I first began business were very limited, 
There was a sort of standard case and dial, 
There were virtually no “freaks” or inno- 
vations. Just the plain white dials and 
black figures. Nowadays you can get any 
kind of a face, round, square, oblong or 
any other shape, with figures in Arabic, 
Roman or fancy styles. 

“Of course, we still have a large quantity 
of imported watches, especially from 
Switzerland, but with few exceptions they 
cannot be compared with the American 
make in reliability, durability and ap- 
pearance. 

As regards watch and clock repairing as 
a branch of the regular jeweler’s store, Mr. 
Garfield is a strong advocate of this. 

“I should say that every enterprising 
jeweler ought to make this an integral part 
of his establishment. The amount of re- 
pairing today, compared with 50 years ago, 
resembles the difference between a mount- 
ain and a molehill. Any jeweler who has 
an expert watch repairing department has 
a magnet to trade which is an asset almost 
beyond exaggeration. People who find that 
his work is reliable and enduring, learn 
to place trust in the jeweler in other re- 
spects.” 


When 14 years of age Mr. Garfield en- 
tered the employ of the Waltham Watch 
Co. in the case and jewel making depart- 
ment. Later he served apprenticeship 
with George H. Whitford, also of Wal- 
tham, and then for the remainder of his 
time he has been with Kettell Blake & Co. 
as watch repairer and maker, and foreman 
of the repairing department. He is re- 
garded as one of the leaders in this phase 
of the work. His acquaintances in the 
trade are many, by whom he is highly 
respected. He was one of the founders of 
the New England Watchmakers’ Club, 
serving as director, vice-president and 
president in turn, until the pressure of 
business compelled his retirement as an 
active member. 

Mr. Garfield still retains his ability to 
meet the increasing responsibilities of his 
business, early to bed and early to rise be- 
ing his regular habit. 
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A Directory of Jewelry Concerns of Boston in 1869 


Assayer and Refiner 
Guild, S. F., 9 Bromfield 
Barometers, Manufacturer of 
Seifert, Charles A., 70 Washington 
Chronometers 
Bond, Wm, & Son, 17 Congress 


Langdon, G., & Co., 40 El 
Lee a Simon & Son, § Congress. 
Clocks 


Banfield, Forristall & Co., 28 & 30 Federal 


J. J. & Co. 101 U 
Beale» & Co., 132 Hanover 


7 ool 
Brooks, Wm. P. B., 114 Blackstone & 9 


ood 9 

er Bros., 78 Federal (importers) 
Goerd Watch & Clock Co., 114 Tremont 
Kennard, C. W., & Co., 122 Tremont (dealers) 
Partridge, Horace, 27 Hanover 
Pratt, D., & Sons, 49 Union 
Stedman, D. B., & Co., 80 Broad 
Stevens, M., & Co., 909 Cudbury 


Clock Makers and Repairers 


Edmunds & Hamblett, 30 & 40 Hanover 
Plunkett, R., 101 Warrenton 
Weston Bros., 73 Harrison Ave. 


Diamond Cutters 


Crosby, Morse & Foss, 240 Washington 
Keyser, Aaron H., 763 Federal 


Hair Jewelry 


Brandley, V., & Co., 228 Washington 
Morgan, om] 3 Bromfield 
Mosely, R. E., 258 Washington 


Jewelers, Manufacturing 
Ailman, J. H., 30 Bromfield 
Bartlett, C. F., & Co., 251 Washington 
Bell, Joseph G., 89 Washington 
Brooks, L. F., & Co., 221 Washington, r. 4 
B F. F., 9 Bromfield 
Carr, & Co., 38 Water 
e, Charles O. L., 12 West 
Clarks: Thos. G., 11 West 
orse & Foss, 240 Washington 
Dearing & a kh. Hanover 
F., 268 Washington ’ 
Fogg, Julian A., & Co., 213 Washington 
Guild & Delano, 2 Winter 
Harod, Wm. F., 220 1-2 Washington 
Hersey, B. A., 160 Washington 
Hines & Albee, 216 1-2 Washington 
Jozefe & Whiteland, 238 Washington 
Mecum, Chas. E., 12 West 
Meek, Samuel, 32 Winter 
Norling & Bloom, 210 Washington 
Percival, D. C., Jr., 160 Washington 
Quimby, M. T., & Co., 14 Hanover 
—— H. M., Jewelry Co., 7 Green, cor. 
Ripley, Howland & Co., 221 Washington 
Sebuvkeler, Charles, 226 Washington 
Snow, John E., & Co., 9 Bowker 
Talcott, J. W., 83 Sudbury 
Warren, Charles W., 180 Hanover 
Warren & Richmond, 7 Tremont Row 
Wellington, C. A., 280 Washington 


Jewelers’ Findings 
Dennison & Co., 71 Milk 


Jewelers’ Trays 
Hughes, John A., & Co., 151 Washington 
Lauten & Thayer, 221 Washington 
Thaxter, Joshua, 8 Bromfield 


Jewelry, Wholesale 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co., 331 Washington & 
10 West 
Dinzey, F. V., 156 Washington 
Dresser, L., & Co., 193 Washington 
Foye & Gleason, 195 Washington 


e, Wm. T., & Co., 221 Washington 
Harwood Brothers, 26 Bromfield 


M S. & J., 9 Washington 
ed elders & Co., 162 Washington 
Percival, D. C., & Co., 160 Washington 


, M. T., & Co., 14 Hanover 
Sackett, Davis & Co., 114 Tremont 
Skinner, A., 62 Hanover 
Spear, Henry F., & Son, 156 Washington 


Jewelry, Watches and Plated Ware 


Austin, W. W., 5 Elm 
Averill, H., 46 Cambridge 
Bacon Elm 


& Co., 30 
Baer, N., 397 Washington 





Bailey, Simon W., 193 Washington 
Balch, Geo. P., 1885 Washington 


Beckman, Jos 26 Boylston 
Bigelow, K & Co., 331 Washington & 
10 West 
Bond’ Wa & Congress 
m.. 17 
Bonnie, Louis, 173 Hanover 


Brown, R. R., 573 Washington 

Bryant, Horatio, 180 Hanover 
Chamberlain Bros., 233 Hanover 

Clark, Smith, Pearce & Co., 186 Washington 
Crosby, C. A. W., 231 Washi 

Crosby, Morse & Foss, 240 Washington 
Currier, Trott & Co., 148 Washington 
Dearing, G. W., & Co., 165 Washington 
Dinzey, F. V., 156 Washington 

Dadge, J. S., 127 Hanover 

Dresser, L., & Co., 193 Washington 
Ehrlich, Samuel, 502 Washington 
Evans, Edward, 313 Broadway 
Fairbanks, S. W., 1825 Washington 

Fall, Albert, 40 Faneuil Hall Sq. 

eee een hn & Gon Court 


Fogg & Sawyer, 97 Hanover 
Ford, H. O., & Co., 84 Tremont 
Foye & Gleason, 195 Washington 
Frisselle, Isaac M., 13 Brattle Sq. 
Gale, Wm. T., Co., 221 Washington 
Gay, Levi B., 345 Washi 

ing, Josiah, 83 Washington 
a & Libby, 233 Washington 
Guild & Delano, 2 Winter 
Hadley, Wm. H., 1821 Washington 
Harwood Bros., 26 Bromfield 
Haseltine, W. C., 28 Cambridge 
Hastings, D. B. & J., 520 Washington 
Hills, Richard & Bro., 270 Washington 
Horn, Edwin B., 32 Hanover 
Kendall, James, 29 Merchants Row 
Kennard, Charles W., & Co., 122 Tremont 

Hanover 


Kettell, J. V., 158 Washington 
May: Geo. H., 39 Hanover 
McCaughey, John, 1392 Tremont 


Myers, S. & J., 99 Washington 
Neilson, Wm. Wi 
Oroide Watch Co., 93 Was ton 


Peirce, C. H. 
Percival, D. C., & Co., 160 
Perry, Geo. A., & Co., 181 Washington 
Potter, Drake & Co., 25 Water & 26 Spring 
Pratt, Wm., 515 Washington 

Quimby, M. T., & Co., 14 Hanover 
Raymond, F. C., 4 Bromfield 

Remick, John A., 20 Tremont 

Rowe, Joseph R., 45 Court 

Sackett, Davis & Co., 114 Tremont 

Savary, B. B., 649 Washington 

Severance, W. H. & J. H., 721 Washington 
Sherman, W. F., & Co., 7 Milk 

Shrove, Stanwood & Co., 226 Washington 
Skinner, A., 62 Hanover 

Smith, H. W., 29 Washington 

Smith, Jesse R., 130 Tremont 

Smith & Eddy, 129 Hanover 

Spear, Henry T., & Son. 156 Washington 
Stowell, A., & Co., 16 Winter 

Sweet, Jas. S., 49 Hanover 

Symonds, Joseph, 731 Washington. 

Temple, Charles E., 112 Court 

Toland, John, 725 F 1 

Warner, A. & H. A., 111 Court & 462 Wash- 


ington 
Willard, S., & Son, 9 Congress 
Wood, N. G., 9 & 11 Hanover 


Lapidary 
Reynolds, S., Jr., 221 Washington, room 12 


Masonic Jewelry 
Guild & Delano, 2 Winter 


Silverware Mfrs. 
Farrington & Hunnewell, 12 West, factory, 8 
E. Waltham St. 
Halstrick, Jas., Jr., 29 Avery 
Harding, Newell & Co., 35 School 
——_ S. H., agent Whiting Mfg. Co., 21 


00) 
Laforme, V., 15 Water 
Mitchell, H. A., 27 West 
Pear & Bacall, 7 Avery 


Pear & Bro., 29 Av 

Rogers, A., 332 Washington 

Tirrell, Daniel L., 160 Washington 
a 


West, es, 23 Water 
Whiton, Ebed, 8 Providence, ct. 


Tower Clocks 
Stevens, Geo. M., & Co., 90 Sudbury 


Watch Case Mfrs. 
Langdon, Wm. G., & 
erect Bros., 23" Water” ae 
Wack Charlies L., 7 Harvard Pl., office, 151 


W atch-clocks 
Buerk, J. 47 Congress, portabl 
Edmonds nie 30 rs 40 Menever 


Watch Dial Makers 
Gold & Spurr, 18 Harvard Pl, 


Watch Jeweler 
Tod, David, 18 Harvard Pl. 


Watchmakers and Repairers 


Anders A., 70 Friend 
Balch, W. -» 649 Washington 
Barker & Baker, 1097 Washington 
Barton, Richard, 251 Washington 
Bell, J. G., 89 Washington 
Bigelow, J. J., 3 Bromfield 
Bold, John, 81 Hanover > 

Charles, 292 Washington 
Briggs, C. L., 13 Maverick Sq., E. B. 
rs ores Daniel, 140 Broad 

Louis, 


Heil A, Wi 
Higbee, H., 180 Hanover 
Heiveie, A, Re we Bena 

y . 
Horn, E: B, —- 
Hull, Lather @."3 taetem, & 

B. 
ute O., 21 Central Sq., E. B. 

Ireland, 28 Salem 
Jackson, 731 Washington 
Jenkins, Osmore, 156 W: ton 
Jo ‘T's, 1 Washing 
oi s e 
Kemlo, F., 146’ Washingae 
M ck, 3 ool, room 7 


et 

ey, fi. ashington 
Newhall, Jonathan, 719 Federal 
N A. C., 64 Green 
Page, M. S., 1 Salem 


Trefry, David, 1615 Was on 
Weatherbee, S. R., 2 Ci "ial A 
Wehrle, W., 21 Eliot Mid ses 
Weston, W. M., 11 Brattle Sq. 
Winn, P. R., 181 Court 


Watchmakers’ Tools and Materials 


Harewood Bros., 26 Bromfield 
Myers, Ss. & J. 90 Washington 


Watch Manufacturers 
American Watch Co., Robbi Appl 
Howard Wate & Clock Co 8 sti . 
‘a 114 
ag Fh pa 
remon' ey 
—_ ‘a 12 est, factory at 
Watchman’s Clock Manufactory 
.Edmonds & Hamblei, 40 Hanover 
Howard Watch & Clock Co., 114 Tremont 
Watchman’s Time Detector 
Buerk, J. E., 47 Congress 
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Firms in the Attleboros That Go Back Fifty or More Years 














Pity years is a long period of time, 
but a large number of concerns in the 
Attleboros have been engaged in the 
manufacture of jewelry and kindred lines 
longer than that. It is a far different 
business today than it was half a century 
ago, but they have all kept pace with the 
times and are enjoying a patronage that 
comes from service well rendered. 

Among those who were hustling con- 
cerns half a century ago and are still 
doing business are the following: 

H. F. Barrows & Co., North Attleboro, 
organized by Henry F. Barrows and 
James Sturdy in 1851 under the firm name 
of Barrows & Sturdy. Mr. Sturdy with- 
drew and the business became H. F. Bar- 
rows & ‘Co. The owners today are Harry 
F. Barrows and his two sons, Louis and 
Donald. 

The Bates & Bacon Co., Attleboro, was 
organized in Attleboro in 1856 by George 
M. Bacon and J. M. Bates. It is now 
owned by Amos Biackinton and Frank E. 
Tappan. 

R. Blackinton & Co., North Attleboro, 
was organized in 1862 by Roswell Blackin- 
ton, Walter B. Ballou and Thomas Mann. 
The concern is now owned chiefly by the 
families of Messrs. Blackinton and Bal- 
lou, original founders. 

W. & S. Blackinton & Co., North Attle- 
boro, was formed in Attleboro in 1866 by 
William and Sumuer Blackinton. It was 
then known as W. & S. Blackinton. In 
1879 Louis A. Blackinton, who is still in 
the concern, was admitted and the firm 
became W. & S. Biackinton & Co. It was 
located in Attleboro until the big fire, 
when it removed to Providence. In 1901 
it was incorporated and removed to the 
Jewelers’ building, North Attleboro. 

W. L. Bushee & Co., Attleboro, is the 
successor of the old firm of A. Bushee & 
Co., which was organized over.50 years 


ago. W. L. Bushee is now the chief 
owner. 
The Freeman & Daughaday Co. of 


Chartley sprung originally from the con- 
cern established by William A. Sturdy in 
1861. The firm was later Sturdy & Marcy, 
became Wetherell & Co., and then became 
Freeman & Daughaday Co. 

O. M. Draper & Co., North Attleboro, 
was established in 1862 by Oscar M. 
Draper. It is now conducted by the O. M. 
Draper Estate. 

The Walter E. Hayward Co., Attleboro, 
traces its career back to 1851, when the 
firm of Hayward & Briggs was organized 
by Charles E. Hayward and Jonathan 
Briggs. There have been several changes 
in the firm, and today it is owned by 
Charles C. Willmarth and Frank J. Ryder. 

H. D. Merritt & Co., ‘North Attleboro, 
was organized in 1855 by Henry D. Mer- 
ritt and J. B. Draper. It is now owned 
chiefly by Charles H. Sherman. 

T. I. Smith & Co., North Attleboro, is 
a descendant of the firm of Codding & 
Smith. It is now owned principally by 
the T. I. Smith estate, represented by En- 





sign Theron S. Curtis and L. W. Wise. 

J. F. Sturdy’s Sons’ Co. of Attleboro 
Falls was established in 1849 by J. F. 
Sturdy, J. ‘H. Sturdy and Herbert M. 
Draper. The present owners are Fred- 
erick E. Sturdy, Herbert K. Sturdy, F. E. 
Sturdy, Jr.. H. K. Sturdy, Jr., and E. H. 
Cummings. 

Sadler Bros., South Attleboro, was 
formed in 1860 by George W. Sadler and 
Daniel Stanley as Sadler & Stanley. It 
became Sadler Bros. in 1870 when Mr. 
Stanley withdrew in favor of Albert Sad- 





A Directory of ‘Attleboro Jewelers 
Watches and Jewelry 


Bacon, Geo. M. 
ny J. M. 


. way a Os. 
Blackinton, R., & Co. 
Blackinton, Wm., & Co. 
Brooks & Day 

Bushee, Albert, & Co. 
Codding, Smith & Co. 
Day, Dean & Bliss 


Doran, John 

Draper, Pate Sow 
Draper, Wm. O., & Co 
Evans, Dan’l, & Co. 


Everett, Dennis 
Everett, Day & Co. 


Guild, S. S. 

Guild & Hall 
Hayward, Henry L. 
Hayward & Briggs 
Kingman, Edward Y. 
Jacobs & Pratt 


Lincoln, Tifft & Bacon 
Luther, Edward A., & Co. 


Richards, Geo., & Co. 

Richards, J. J. & J. M. . 
Richards, Coddi & Co. 

Richardson, Stephen, & Co. 

Robinson, Wm. H., & Co. 

Safiler, Geo. W. 

Sadler, Albert 

Somes, H. S., & Co. 

Smith, D. H., & Co. 


Streeler Brothers 
White & Shaw 
Whitney & Rice 
Witherell, Shephard A. 
Williams & Hatch 











ler. The chief owners today are Thomas 
G. Sadler and Herbert ‘Sadler. 

The Sturtevant & Whiting Co. came 
from the firm of S. E. Fisher & Co., 
which was organized in 1867. The present 
owners are George Whiting, Fred B. Brig- 
ham and Louis Kurtz. 








The Growth of the Instalment 
Jewelry Business in Boston 





F IFTY years ago the instalment business 

could be estimated in hundreds, or at 
most, thousands of dollars. Virtually there 
was no such thing as the jewelry instalment 
business. What little was done was by 
peddlers, and this of the inexpensive kind. 
Those jewelers in Boston, such as J. S. 
Round & Co., one of the pioneers, who con- 
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ducted this kind of business did not con. 
fine their efforts to jewelry alone, i 
the last 30 years, however, the business has 
grown steadily, until it holds a large and 
ever increasing share, so that today the 
volume is estimated in millions. 

J. J. Round of J. S. Round & Co., in an 
interview with THE JEWELERS’ Crrcutar 
representative, said: 

“While the store in which we do business 
has on the sign the word ‘Jewelers’ and we 
have been selling watches and jewelry ex- 
clusively for something over 20 years, still 
that is not the business in which I started, 
Previous to that time, it would be difficult 
to name the business that I was in, but 
whatever I sold, I sold on the instalment 
plan, so today I am first an instalment mer- 
chant, and second a jeweler. 

“When a small boy, working for my father, 
I used to deliver and sell books. In those 
days, we sold numbered parts. Books were 
issued in sections which sold anywhere from 
25 cents to $1 a piece. These parts were 
delivered to subscribers once a week or 
once a month according to the contract, and 
payment for each part was collected. When 
the complete book had been delivered the 
parts were taken back, and bound making 
one complete book. Even the family Bible 
was sold in this manner, This enabled 
people to buy an expensive book by making 
small payments. Later on for a number 
of years we sold and delivered Bibles com- 
plete and bound, and collected the payments 
at the rate of $1 a month. Now, whether 
this was the origin of the instalment busi- 
ness as it is now conducted or not, I cannot 
say, but it is my first recollection of it, and 
since that time I have sold almost every con- 
ceivable thing on the instalment plan, but 
I have always preferred the jewelry busi- 
ness. 

“Profits on jewelry are larger than on 
necessities and the instalment price comes 
much closer to the regular retail jewelry 
price than it does in other lines of trade. 
It must be confessed, however, that the 
sale of jewelry on the instalment plan has 
its disadvantages. There is nothing so at- 
tractive to the dead beat or dishonest per- 
son as jewelry, because he knows he can 
raise money on it more readily than on any- 
thing else. On the other hand, the thrifty 
and frugal person who would never think 
of buying clothing or other necessaries on 
weekly payments feels justified in purchas- 
ing such an article as a watch or a diamond 
and paying for it by the week. These 
people are much further away from the 
bread line than those who buy the necessities 
of life on the instalment plan, and are far 
more desirable customers. In the last few 
years, there has been considerable legisla- 
tion aimed at the instalment business, and I 
have often wondered whether there was any 
necessity for such a business, but I have 
concluded that it is a necessary part of the 
distribution of merchandise; that it is the 
out-growth of the present laws to protect 
debtors, and that it will continue until some 
more liberal method of granting credits is 
devised or.until all people have become so 
thrifty and prosperous that they are willing 
and able to save up sufficient money to pur- 
chase their goods for cash. 

“One hundred years ago a man could be 
put in jail for a debt. Since that time the 
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methods of living have changed. Pay days 
are more frequent, and in an effort to pro- 
tect the debtor from persecution, legislation 
has made it practically impossible to collect 
a debt from a working man, and this has 
made it impossible for him to obtain credit 
in the regular way. The instalment mer- 
chant who is practically always a small mer- 
chant doing a small business, and having a 
hard time is commonly pictured as a million- 
aire shylock, who makes his principal profit 
by selling goods to poor but honest people 
who foolishly pay one-half their value, have 
the merchandise taken away from them by 
force, and forfeit a lot of money. As a 
matter of fact, returned goods are the bane 
of an instalment merchant’s life. Money 
received on sales of this kind will not one- 
half pay for the expense of putting mer- 
chandise in condition, and the worst cus- 
tomer on the books is the one who succeeds 
in purchasing merchandise that he will not 
pay for, and who after making a great deal 
of trouble finally brings it back damaged. 

“The actual losses in the business are not 
so large, but a larger part of the expense 
of doing business is charged to repairs, and 
cost of collection which more properly 
should be charged to the loss account rather 
than to the cost of running the business. 

“I have taken more or less interest in 
combating adverse legislation. Much to my 
surprise the attitude of legislators seemed 
to be that people who are poor and shift- 
less ought to be allowed to buy goods on 
jnstalments, while those who are not quite 
so poor or those poor persons who have a 
desire to buy jewelry or luxuries ought not 
to be allowed to purchase them in that way, 
because they do not need them. I am con- 
vinced that 90 per cent of the people who 
buy merchandise on the instalment plan 
could by a little effort buy it for cash, but 
I am also convinced that they would never. 
do it except in the case of necessities. 

As a matter of fact, it frequently happens 
that the first lesson that some people ever 
receive in thrift is received through their 
experience in buying goods on the instal- 
ment plan. 

“Whether or not the instalment plan of 
doing business is of direct benefit to the 
purchaser, it is certainly extremely im- 
portant to the manufacturer, for millions 
of dollars’ worth of merchandise are sold 
in this country every year which would 
otherwise never be sold at all, and to go 
back to the source, it is safe to say that 
the money to pay for them would otherwise 
never have been earned. 

“The sale of merchandise on instalments 
interferes very little with that of the aver- 
age cash dealer, for nine-tenths of the 
‘goods sold in this manner would never be 
sold at all for cash. Still there seems to 
bea prejudice against instalment merchants.” 








A burglar gained entrance over the front 
door transom into the store of the Santa 
Fe Watch Co., Topeka, Kans., one night 
recently and stole about $1,000 worth of 
watches and cases, including 50 wrist 
watches, mostly octagon and marked “Eni- 
car” on the dial. The men’s watches were 
mostly 16 and 12 size and some of the 
watches had lodge emblems upon them. 
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Statistics as to the Manufacturing of Jewelry in Massachusetts 














be) TATISTICS of jewelry manufacture in 

Massachusetts show rapid growth in 
the past twenty years. The capital in- 
vested has more than trebled in that 
time, the value of the stock used in 
manufacture has more than doubled and 
the value of the product has increased 
almost 50 per cent. The average number 
of wage earners remains practically the 
same, but the wage paid to workers has 
almost doubled. 

In 1914 there were 202 incorporated 
establishments for jewelry manufacture 
in the State of Massachusetts against 
132 in 1900. Due to war conditions sev- 
eral of the smaller houses were forced 
out of business, so that at present there 
are but 140 such manufacturers in the 
State. 

Jewelry manufacture was booming 
from 1904 to 1909. With 175 incorpo- 
rated establishments employing 7,423 
workers, with a suddenly increased capi- 
tal investment of $13,806,000, against $8,- 
705,000 capital invested five years before, 
the value of the stock increased almost 
$2,000,000, and wages to workers in- 
creased 25 per cent. The value of the 
product increased from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 during this interval. 

Since 1914, probably due to war con- 
ditions, there has been little real growth 
in jewelry manufacture. The value of the 
product has risen to $18,500,000, and 
wages have increased accordingly. These 
figures show what may be termed an 
artificial growth brought on by an in- 
creased valuation due to war conditions. 

It is a well known fact that the center 
of the lower priced jewelry manufacture 


in the eastern part of the United States 
is in Attleboro and North Attleboro, 
Mass. At present there are 64 establish- 
ments in Attleboro and 34 in North At- 
tleboro, leaving but 42 manufacturers in 
the rest of the commonwealth. The 
manufacture of these two communities 
alone totals over $15,000,000 of the grand 
total of $18,000,000 from the entire State 
2f Massachusetts. 

In Attleboro alone the value of the 
product has increased $31,000,000 in the 
past three years, and doubled in North 
Attleboro, the figures now reaching over 
$4,000,000, showing that the greater part 
of the trade during the war period was 
drawn from this large center of manu- 
facture. 

A branch of jewelry manufacture in 
Massachusetts, which has made rapid 
strides during the past 20 years are those 
establishments turning out silver and 
plated ware. At present there are 20 
such manufacturers in the State, many 
of these being located in either Attle- 
boro or North Attleboro. During a 
period of 20 years the number of workers 
in this line has doubled, as has the 
amount of capital invested. The valua- 
tion of the stock used in manufacture has 
almost trebled. Also, the value of the 
product turned out has increased almost 
300 per cent. Separate figures from 
either Attleboro or North Attleboro in 
this line of manufacture are not obtain- 
able, as such figures would make public 
the individual manufacturer. 

The following tabulation is of interest 
as showing the growth of the industry 
in the past 20 years: 





STATISTICS OF JEWELRY MANUFACTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Number of Average 
Estab- Number of Capital Stock Waves Value of 
Year lishments Wage Earners Invested Used Paid Product 
Nas a odslee eee 132 5,690 $4,911,000 $4,388,000 $2,777,000 $10,300,000 
We Va seo sce 131 5.626 8,705,000 3,733,000 2,820.000 10.074,600 
PS kaise 175 7,423 13,806,000 5,579.000 4,422,000 15.211.000 
Te cscise eats ns 202 6,505 14,521,000 6,710,000 3,889,000 14,176,000 
os re ae 159 5,177 14,218.625 6,821,543 3.260.977 13,170.895 
ipa) ee ee 155 5,898 14,952.267 9,543,925 4,040,983 17.414,450 
SOOT 6 kv ceNwe een 140 5,765 14,915,048 9,804,616 4,253,089 18,536,627 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURE IN ATTLEBORO ALONE 
Number of Average 
Estab- Number of Capital Stock Wages Value of 
Year lishments Wage Earners Invested Used Paid Product 
WOO <a oeeneer 3,390 $8,226,477 $4,401,305 $2,075,255 $8.353,935 
i Na ee Peer a 75 2,721 8,193,758 4,643,296 1,726,715 8,417,681 
TOU ons tees 70 3,005 8,704,757 6,886,069 2,135,413 1° 401,037 
UOT ai niisc 6 Canes 64 2,871 8,553,611 6,659,675 2,166,661 11,308,913 
JeweLry MANUFACTURE IN NortH ATTLEBORO ALONE 
Number of Average 
Estab- Number of Capital Stock Wages Value of 
Year lishments Wage Earners Invested Used Paid Product 
NOG s cee cadsieds 40 1,570 $4,013,909 $1,269,052 $968,638 $3,187,056 
en ee ee 35 1,223 3,789,194 1,088,462 807,149 2,543,655 
rT 34 1,372 3,812,808 1,510,363 1,010,222 3,355,255 
BE eke KR S 34 1,516 3,993,572 1,905,313 1,161,109 4,259,834 
STATISTICS OF SILVERWARE AND PLatep Ware MANUFACTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Number of Average 
Estab- Number of Capital Stock Wages Value of 
Year lishments Wage Earners Invested Used Paid Product 
ee oe 17 1,223 $4,162,000 $1.140,000 $705,000 $2,769,000 
Weis Fi cndivas's 26 1,942 4,660,000 2,115,000 1,150,000 4,897,000 
TO caciacedders 21 2,465 6,818,000 2,728,000 1,725,000 6,539,000 
ee 17 2,163 6,803,905 2,228,000 1,468,000 5.542,000 
a Pee 22 2,193 7,365,833 2,132,223 1,512,580 5,446,615 
SOO citennsedss 21 2,509 7,804,785 2,991,925 1,831,675 7,079,354 
BOOT 4 03:5 :van le cun 20 2,460 8,769,308 3,068,981 1,903,892 7,147,081 
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PHILIP PRESENT & SON 


ROCHESTER mut. S008 NEW YORK 







= S2GHE firm of Philip Present was started in Rochester, N. Y., in a small 
sa) 4% ( way thirty-five years ago April 1st. In an unpretentious way he did a 

a ©6general jobbing business to supply local trade, as well as that of neighbor- 
ing towns. The business has had a successful growth, and eventually trav- 
eling men have obtained patronage of neighboring states. Mr. Present took 
particular interest in personally supervising the diamond line to such an extent that 
in 1907 he decided to go to Europe to make trade connections with diamond cutters 
both in Amsterdam and Antwerp. He continued for eight years regularly to go to 
Europe to make his purchases, until the war broke out, having offices both in 
London and in Amsterdam, his brokers continued to ship him goods even during war 
time. The business now extends all over the United States, and two years ago Mr. 
Present admitted his son, Mr. LeRoy Present, as a partner in the firm, he now repre- 
sents the firm on the road a good share of the time, making mainly the larger cities 
throughout the country. The firm carries a well assorted stock of the higher and 
medium grades of goods. Both Mr. Present and his son devote their entire business 
energy to the diamond line, and enjoy the patronage of the best trade in the country. 


37 MAIDEN LANE MAIN OFFICE AMSTERDAM 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y. 8 TALPSTRAAT 
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And Other Appropriate Designs of 


CLASS RINGS CLASS PINS 


Write for Details and Samples 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 839 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Word About the Rochester, N. Y., Jewelry Trade of Half 
Century Ago and the Firms of 1869 Still in Business There 
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BPABKING back 50 years in the jewelry 
trade in Rochester, N. Y., bring three 
names at least of jewelers whose business 
houses still continue to do business. Back 
in the days of oil lamp illumination on 
street and in store, when little attention 
was given to window displays, when human 
hair was used for chains, bracelets, ear- 
rings and brooches, when an estimated 
yearly business was within a quarter of a 
million dollars, the houses of Ford, Etten- 
heimer & Sunderlin were prominent. Then, 
as now, it was after a great war, and the 
jewelry business was good and prices were 
high. 

: * ok * 

Sunderlin & McAllister, 1869 

L. Sunderlin Co., 1919 
ARCH 24, 1834, Albert M. Burr estab- 
lished a jewelry business in the old 

Elwood building, at Main and Stats Sts. 
corner. Two years later A. J. Burr suc- 
ceeded him and continued the business. 
Cc. A. Burr came into the store in 1838 and 
carried on until 1864. 

In that wear Sunderlin & Weaver bought 
the business and good will, remaining in 
the same location. Three years later, 1867, 
Mr. Weaver resigned and the new firm of 
Sunderlin & McAllister was formed which 
continued for 12 years. In 1879 Mr. Sun- 
derlin bought out Mr. McAllister’s interest. 
He was located then at 18 State St., thiee 
doors north of the old locaticn. 

In 1900 Mr. Sunderlin incorporated the 
business and admitted his two sons, Charles 


E. Sunderlin and Howard I. Sunderlin, 


into the L. Sunderlin Co. The L. Sunder- 
lin Co. moved to the new business center, 
78-80 Main St. E., and remained there un- 
til July, 1914, when the business was lo- 
cated in the present store, Main St. E., 
corner Stillson St. Lewis Sunderlin, at 
the time of his death, Oct. 24, 1916, was 
probably the oldest jeweler in active busi- 
ness. He was born in 1827, and from the 
age of 12 years worked on clocks and 
watches, until a few days before he died, 
extending over a period of 77 years. 
* * * 
J. & E. Ettenheimer, 1869 
Schaeffer & Hartel, 1919 

O* the old Burr site, the Ettenheimers, J. 

and E., started business in 1859. Elias 
Ettenheimer died and William Miller en- 
tered the partnership in 1870. Later J. 
Miller was admitted into the firm. About 
seven years ago S. L. Ettenheimer and Mr. 
Miller sold the business to Schaeffer & 
Hartel. Mr. Schaeffer was with the old 
firm 28 years and Mr. Hartel seven years. 
George Klee, of Klee & Groh, was with 
the Ettenheimer firm more than 15 years 
before entering partnership with Mr. Groh. 
This business occupied the same premises 
and would have continued for years more, 
but Mr. Schaeffer says the business de- 
manded more space and the present suc- 
cessors have leased the store, 8 Main St. 
E., from March 1, next for a long term, 


where the business will be moved two 
doors east. 
P. Ford, 1869 
Chas. F. Vanderpool, 1919 

Down State St. a few blocks, P. Ford 

established his jewelry store at No. 194 
in 1857. That street was the business street in 
those days. Mr. Ford continued the busi- 
ness until April, 1887, when he was suc- 
ceeded by C. F. & B. J. Vanderpool. They 
continued the business until Dec. 21, 
1898, when B. J. Vanderpool died and 
William Vanderpool entered the partner- 





Rochester, N. Y., Jewelers of Fifty 
Years Ago 


Watches and Jewelry 


Baron, Lewis 

Booth, Ezra B., & Son 

Clackner, A. S. 

Dittmeir, John 

Elsheimer, Daniel 

Emerich, D. 

Ettenheimer, E. S., & Co. 
ord, Phineas 


F 
Fox, John T. 
Gartner & 


Stede, George 
Stillwell, C. H. 

Stillwell, Hamlin 
underlin & Weaver 


Wolters, Cc. F. 
Wolters & Marcy 
Wolters & Crittenden 











ship and remained until 1913, when Charles 
F. Vanderpool purchased his interests, 

Mr. Ford is living and active in private 
life on Lake Ave., where he has resided 
for the past 62 years or more. 

Fifty years ago in Rochester there were 
no wholesale dealers, electric lights, tele- 
phones or electric cars. 

x * x 
Early Hair Jewelers of Rochester 

In the early advertisements of the jewel- 
ers much space and attention were given 
to human hair business—hair - chains, 
bracelets, earrings, pins, etc. The jeweler 
sold wigs, hair dye and musical instruments. 

The present generation knows little or 
nothing of the human hair ornaments of 
grandparents. Three firms in business in 
Rochester 50 years ago may still be located 
in the direct business successors: The Elias 
S. Ettenheimer business is continued by 
Schaefer & Hartel; S. P. Ford on State St., 
by Charles Vanderpool, and Sunderlin & 
Weaver, by the L. Sunderlin Co., Inc. An 
estimated yearly volume of business here 
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50 years ago would be safe at one-quarter 
of a million dollars. A low estimate of 
the past year’s retail business would be one 
and one-quarter millions dollars—an in- 
crease of 400 per cent. 


WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


Jewelry jobbing (wholesale) business was 
started in Rochester by Max L. Gutman 
in a basement of a building on North Clin- 
ton St. on a small scale. Philip Present 
was the second to talk up the wholesale 
jobbing business in jewelry, in 1884. The 
list today is quite large and the annual 
business of jobbers in the city amounts to 
something over one and one-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars. 





Lancaster, Pa. Has One Half-Century 


Jeweler 





oO the jewelry stores in existence in 
Lancaster 50 years ago but one is 
left, that founded by Augustus Rhodes, 
who still survives, while the business is 
now successfully conducted by Smith 
Bros. But it is a curious fact that many 
of the jewelry stores here now were 
established by persons who date back in 
various ways to this city’s first important 
jewelry firm, Shreiner Bros. 
In 1864, Augustus Rhodes started to 
learn the jewelers’ trade, and in 1868 
opened a store at 3 E. King St., remov- 














AUGUST RHODES, OLDEST LANCASTER, PA., 
JEWELER 


ing in 1876 to 13 E. King St. There he 
remained until April, 1880, when he 
moved to No. 20 E. King, where he re- 
mained until he retired to private life in 
1912, having had a most successful 
His successor is the firm of 


career. 
Smith Bros., Albert B. and Oscar M. 
Smith. 

Smith Bros., celebrated the 50th an- 


niversary of the establishment of their 
business April, 1918. Both brothers had 
been in Mr. Rhodes’ employ many years. 
A. B. over 30 years and O. M. over 15 
years. 
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Our SPECIAL LINE OF SOLID GOLD EMBLEM CHARMS 

















1545 
1544 
786 
1506 
768 


1507 
721 
1505 





Prices subject to Jewelers’ Circular Key. 


M. SICKLES & SONS 


900 CHESTNUT STREET 


Makers of Solid Gold Emblem Goods 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Philadelphia and Its Old Jewelers 


Brief Sketch of a Few of the Leading Quaker City Houses, Which Can Trace Their Busi- 
ness History Over Half a Century—A Jewelers’ Directory of 1869. 











—— 











EW of the younger members of the 
F jewelry trade at large realize that 
Philadelphia has for a century been one of 
the leading and distributing centers of the 
jewelry trade and 50 years ago when the 
first number of the American Horological 
Journal appeared the importance of Phila- 
delphia as a distributing center was second 
to practically no city but New York, as 
will be seen from the directory of jewelers 
published elsewhere. : 

The city had its assayers and refiners, its 
clock manufacturers, gold pen makers, its 
concerns of chain manufacturers, manu- 
facturing jewelers, makers of hair jewelry, 
lapidaries, silversmiths, silver plated ware 
makers, in addition to its wholesale dealers, 
dealers in watchmakers’ materials, etc., 
while its list of watchmakers and jewelers 
was a very long one. 

Strange as it may seem the number of 
these firms that survive today either by 
direct descendants or successors is much 
smaller in proportion than in many other 
of the jewelry centers of the country, but 
of the old firms still in existence, Philadel- 
phia is justly proud and if quality counts 
more than quantity in the existence of 
business houses today the veterans of the 
Quaker City are still in comparison with 
those of any other city in the country. 

Sketches of the histories of a few of the 
leading firms follow: 


Bailey & Co., 1869 

Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., 1919 
OX Sept. 20, 1832, Joseph Trowbridge 

Bailey and Andrew B. Kitchen formed 
a co-partnership under the firm name of 
Bailey & Kitchen for the manufacture and 
sales of silverware, jewelry and kindred 
articles, and began business at 136 Chest- 
nut St., which is on the South side of 
Chestnut St. east of 5th St., on the site now 
occupied by the Drexel building. Mr. 
Kitchen died in 1840. 

The business was continued under this 
name until 1846, when E. W. Bailey form- 
erly of Maiden Lane, New York, the 
brother of Joseph Trowbridge Bailey, and 
Jeremiah Robbins and James Gallagher, 
formed a co-partnership under the name of 
Bailey & Co. and_ continued _ busi- 
ness at the same place until 1859, when 
the company constructed a new modern 
building at 819 Chestnut St. 

Joseph Trowbridge Bailey died on March 
15, 1854. and Joseph Trowbridge Bailey, 
2nd, entered the business in 1851 and was 
admitted to the company upon reaching his 
2lst year in 1856, 

The old building at 136 Chestnut St. was 
sold to the United States Government and 
was a part of the plot upon which the Post 
Office Building was erected adjoinjng the 


old Custom House; the Old Custom House 
still remains in the same place. 

In 1868 Bailey & Co. removed to the 
southeast corner of 12th and ‘Chestnut 
Sts., occupying the entire first floor and 
basement but with their factories located 
in other buildings, which were later gather- 
ed in the new building which they erected 
at the southwest corner of 12th and San- 
som Sts. 

In 1878 Joseph T. Bailey, 2nd, of Bailey 
& Co., George Banks of J. E. Caldwell & 
Co., and Samuel Biddle of Robbins, Clark 
& Biddle, formed a co-partnership under 
the name of Bailey, Banks & Biddle, con- 
tinuing business at the same address. 

Mr. Biddle retired in 1893 and on March 
2, 1894, the business was incorporated under 
the title of the Bailey, Banks and Biddle 
Co., with Joseph Trowbridge Bailey, 2nd, 
as president, Charles W. Bailey as vice- 
president and treasurer, Clement Weaver 
as secretary. 

In 1903 and 1904 the present modern 
10-story building was erected at 1218-20-22 
Chestnut St. with a floor space of 76x230 
and an eight-story factory 75x75, and oc- 
cupied by the Co. 

Clement Weaver died June 14, 1913, and 
Joseph T. Bailey, 2nd, died February 3, 


_ 1918. The present officers are Charles W. 


Bailey, president; Wilson A. Streeter, vice- 
president and treasurer; David E. Hilsee, 


secretary. 
* * * 


_ J. E. Caldwell & Co., 1869 
J. E. Caldwell & Co., 1919 


iw the early days of the nineteenth cen- 

tury a young watchmaker opened a lit- 
tle shop at 163 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
He was an industrious young man, highly 
skilled in his calling and devoted to an ideal. 
That ideal was quality. He made that ideal 
the watchword of his business. He deter- 
mined to sell nothing but the highest qual- 
ity of watches, clocks and jewelry that the 
world could produce. He hadn’t much capi- 
tal, but he possessed integrity and was able 
to establish valuable business connections 
with manufacturers. 

The young man was J. E. Caldwell, and 
today as a monument to that ideal is one 
of the handsomest jewelry stores in the 
United States at Juniper and Chestnut Sts. 
—that of J. E. Caldwell & Co. 

Founded as it was in 1832, the modest 
business flourished, not rapidly at first, but 
steadily, and it was not long before larger 
quarters were necessitated. First the busi- 
ness was moved to 140 Chestnut St. and 
later on to 822 Chestnut St. Here misfor- 
tune overtook the business in the form of a 
fire. The store was then located in the 
Continental Hotel building, and so great 


was the conflagration that New York 
weeklies carried full page drawings of it. 

For a time after the fire the firm located 
at 822 Chestnut St., and then later took up 
the store, 902 Chestnut St. where it re- 
mained until 1916, when in November it 
opened its magnificent establishment on the 
first floor of the Widener building. 

As the business grew James E. Caldwell 
took in his son, J. Albert Caldwell, and he 
in turn took in his son, J. Emott Caldwell, 
who is the only member of the firm of to- 
day who bears the name of the company. 
With him W. R. Eisenhower and Ed. T. 
Chase form the present firm. There are 
few business houses of today which have 
carried for nearly a century the name of 
the founder as has J. E. Caldwell & Co. 
During the long years of its history this 
firm has never lost sight of the ideals of 
the founder. 

More than a great jewelry store is Cald- 
wells—it is now a Philadelphia institution. 
It is visited by thousands of tourists yearly. 

* * * 


John C. Hutchins, 1869 
J. Warner Hutchins, 1919 
STABLISHED early in the Civil War 
at 22 S. 8th St., the business of John 
C. Hutchins is now carried on by his 
nephew, J. Warner Hutchins, at 1328 Wal- 
nut St. 

The house was from the start a retail 
store, the younger Hutchins succeeding to 
the business upon the death of his uncle 
in 1889. He continued it at the 8th St 
address, until the property was purchased 
as part of the site of a department store. 
Col. Hutchins then moved to 728 Sansom 
St., confining the business to diamonds and 
precious stones. He remained there for 
four years when he purchased the build- 
ing at 1328 Walnut St. 

Col. Hutchins has always been active in 
the betterment of trade conditions. He 
was president of the Jewelers’ Club for 
several years during the late 90’s and is at . 
present president of the Jewelers Guild of 
Philadelphia, a member of the Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association and of the Jewelers’ War 
Revenue Tax Committee. He is a mem- 
ber of many other organizations including 
the Union League, Lulu Temple, the Con- © 
sistory of the Masonic Fraternity, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, Historical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Military Order of Foreign 
Wars, Union Republican Club, New Eng- 
land Society Wishbone Club, Cape May 
Yacht and other organizations. 

Col. Hutchins was a member of Goy- 
ernor Stuart’s and Governor’ Tener’s 
staffs. He was transferred to the Quarter- 
master Corps, National Guard of Penn- 
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FULMER & GIBBONS 


FORMERLY 
W. W. FULMER & CO. 


DIAMOND MOUNTINGS 
OF PLATINUM 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
THAT ARE EXCLUSIVE 
AND ARTISTIC 


SANSOM & EIGHTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


























HARRY E. DAVIS 


Successor to 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, Est. 1624 


and 


“anew” HENRY CARLISLE, Phil’a, Pa., Est. 1833 
The oldest established Tortoise Shell House in this Country 


FINE TORTOISE SHELL GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Difficult repairing promptly executed in Shell, Ivory, Jet, Mother of Pearl. Special orders given Careful 
attention. We make exclusive designs. 


807-809 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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sylvania during Tener’s regime and is now 
chief of the department with the rank of 
colonel. He was active in the work of 
registering and drafting the national Army, 
being stationed for more than a year at 
Harrisburg, supervizing the work for the 
Adjutant General. He has been secretary 
of the Board of Inspectors of the Philadel- 
phia County Prisons for a number of years. 
He is also a director of the Rittenhouse 
Trust Company and the West Virginian 
Midland Colleries Company. 
* * x 
Henry Struntz, 1869 
J. B. Bechtel & Co., 1919 


— with a capital of $600, al- 
most a stranger in the community, but 
with the knowledge that work was the big- 
gest proportion of success, Joseph B. 
. Bechtel nearly 25 years ago purchased the 
material business of Henry Struntz at 719 
Sansom. Now his volume of business daily 
is more than his original capital. 

Four years previous to his entering the 
business world for himself, Mr. Bechtel ar- 
rived in Philadelphia with the acquaint- 
anceship of two persons—one his own 
brother, the other the man he was to work 
for. But the determination to put over 
his desire to be his “own boss” won for 
him. It was not long before he began to 
prosper and in a year or two he took in a 
partner, but later decided to go alone again 
until in 1909 when he incorporated under 
the name of Jos. B. Bechtel & Co., Inc. 
Since the incorporation Mr. Bechtel has 
made presents to his employes of preferred 
stock every year. 

The house now occupies the entire build- 
ing at 729 Sansom St. and is constantly ex- 
panding. 

*x* * * 
Butler-McCarty & Co., 1869 
H. O. Hurlburt & Sons, 1919 


wrt is probably the oldest wholesale 

jewelry house in the country is lo- 
cated in Philadelphia. It bears the name of 
H. O. Hurlburt & Sons, and has been in 
continuous business for more than 100 years, 
although with various changes of names. 
It is now located at 813 Chestnut St. 

Founded in 1814 by James Peters, who 
manufactured silver goods, spoons, combs, 
etc, the firm had its origin at 119 N. 2d 
St. In 1816 the factory was moved to 131 
N. 2d St., where it flourished until about 
1835, when Mr. Peter’s two nephews came 
from New London, Conn., to learn the 
trade. Franklin Butler went with Mr. 
Soliday, a jeweler, and Edward McCarty 
took up the silversmith’s trade with his 
uncle. A few years later Butler also went 
with his uncle. Then watches and jewelry 
were added to the silver business, and the 
firm became a jobbing house. About 1845 
Mr. Peters gave the nephews an interest in 
the business, and having amassed quite a 
fortune, a few years later retired from 
business. 

Shortly after the founder’s retirement 
the boys changed the name of the house 
to that of Butler & McCarty, and continued 
to do business at the N. 2d St. address. 

In the meantime there had come from 
Honesdale, Pa., a young man, H. O. Hurl- 
burt, who had entered the employ of Bard 
& Wilson to learn the jewelry business, 
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and soon went on the road for them, re- 
maining with them through various vicissi- 
tudes until the failure of the house in 1861. 
He then went with Butler & McCarthy, and 
five years later, after conscientious labor, 
became a partner. With the advent of Mr. 
Hurlburt into the firm, the house took the 
name of Butler, McCarty & Co. 

Mr. Butler, being in ill health, retired in 
1876, and died shortly afterward. Mr. 
McCarty died in 1879, and Mr. Hurlburt 
continued the business alone until 1887, 
when he took into business his two sons, 
William B. H. and Fred B. Hurlburt, under 
the present firm name of H. O. Hurlburt 
& Sons, and moved to 938 Market St. In 
1900 the original Hurlburt died, and busi- 
ness came into the hands of the surviving 
sons, who have carried it on since. In 
1902 the house was moved to 14 S. 10th 
St, and in 1912 to the present large 
quarters at 813 Chestnut St. 

* * * 
Geo. S. Lovell, 1869 
G. S. Lovell Clock Co., 1919 


GOME time nearly a century ago E. A. 

Lovell, of Philadelphia, decided to sell 
clocks and nothing but clocks to the trade, 
and he opened a shop for that purpose at 
5 N. 3d St. The firm, which grew 
from the venture, is selling clocks yet, 
though the name of the house today is the 
G. S. Lovell Clock Co. Some time along 
about the Civil war time, G. S. Lovell suc- 
ceeded to the business and continued the 
business which had been moved to 40 N. 
4th St. The business continued to grow and 
15 years ago a second move was made to 
18 S. 10th St., where the house still re- 
mains. 

Mr. Lovell, who died several years ago, 
incorporated in 1892 and today the presi- 
dent of the company is F. M. Lovell, and 
the secretary and treasurer, who is really 
the active head, is W. F. Lyon, son of the 
late Benj. H. Lyon, who had been with the 
company for 30 years prior to his death 
last fall. 

* * * 
James W. Beath, 1869 
E. R. Beath, 1919 

((OINCIDENTAL with the birth of the 

American Horological Journal was the 
creation of the business of James W. Beath, 
129 S. 12th St. The house is one of the 
oldest lapidary establishments in the city. 
It is the descendant of the firm of George 
H. Holmes. 

James W. Beath apprenticed himself to 
George H. Holmes, and in 1869 bought him 
out. The store was then at 212% Gold 
St—a thoroughfare long since wiped out 
by buildings. Since 1869 the only change 
in ownership was upon the death of Mr. 
Beath, a few years ago; his son, E. R. 
Beath, became head of the firm. 

In the Beath workshop is a lapidary’s 
lathe which bears the date “1825,” and it 
is still operated every day, Jacob Leidy, 
one of the oldest lapidists in the city, 
being the man who runs it. He has run 
it since the earl, 70's. 

x * * 
C. R. Smith & Sons, 1869 
C. R. Smith & Sons, 1919 


BIGHTY-Two years in the retail jewelry 
business is the proud record of C. R. 
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Smith & Son, 18th and Market Sts. 

Founded in 1837 by C. R. Smith, on 
Spruce St. near 5th St., the business has 
prospered on the same lines settled upon 
at the beginning. Upon the death of the 
founder, his son, Charles E. Smith, became 
the head of the firm, and today it is run 
by his widow, under the management of 
George W. Martin. 

In the Civil War days Mr. Smith took 
the bold step of taking the jewelry store 
from the regular jewelry sections and 
opened an establishment at 1510 Market 
St., and later bought a property at 18th 
and Market Sts., the present location. 

Although located in a neighborhood 
where one would not expect to find a 
jewelry store of the calibre of theirs, C. R. 
Smith & Son enjoy a fine trade. 

** * 

Dean of Philadelphia Watchmakers Has 
Worked at the Bench 60 Years 
AFTER working at the bench, repairing 

thousands of watches for 65 years, 
James Jones, dean of Philadelphia watch- 
makers, has but one complaint—wrist 
watches, 

“They are the curse of our business,” 
declared Mr. Jones, as he turned from his 
bench in the store of James W. Beath, 129 
S. 12th St. “I seldom find one that is 
keeping time, that is, after it is on some 
one’s wrist. Not because of the mechan- 
ism, but because of the treatment the 
watches receive, but maybe it is because 
those that are treated right and do keep 
time don’t come to me. Only the other 
day I had a woman bring one in for re- 
pairs because she had gotten into the bath- 
tub with it. Imagine the treatment that 
one of these dainty watches gets every 
time its fair owner goes to a theatricah 
performance and applauds.” 

Mr. Jones, although nearing his allotted 
four score years, having been born in Phil-. 
adelphia in 1840, is today as young in, 
appearance as many years his junior. He 
is a familiar figure in material houses, as 
he makes most of his own purchases, and 
he seldom reports himself sick. He learned, 
his trade with William E. Harper, his 
brother-in-law, starting in 1854. 

** * e 
Benjamin J. Cooke, 1869 
B. J. Cooke’s Sons, 1919 


NE of the oldest clock houses of the 

country is that of B. J. Cooke’s Sons, 
wholesale clock dealers, 137 W. 3rd St, 
which goes back to a date before the first 
jewelry journal was started. 

The house was founded by the grand- 
father of the present proprietors, Nelson 
H. Cooke and Benjamin J. Cooke, and to 
the business their father, B. J. Cooke, Sr., 
succeeded in 1853, and in 1869, a half cen- 
tury ago, did business under his own name 
at 149 N. 3rd St. Later he admitted his 
three sons, William L., Nelson H. and 
Benjamin J., and the style of B. J. Cooke’s 
Sons was adopted in 1873 under which the 
business has been conducted until this day. 

After the death of the father, the sur- 
viving partners admitted their brother 

Charles J. Cooke, who died in 1896. In 
1912 William L. died, and since that time 
Nelson H. and Benjamin J. Cooke have 
carried on the business without change. 


~ — &.. 
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» average weight for six rings 1 Ct., heavy 


Snappy di 
s. Price for six in box $120.00. 


amonds. 
hand made 14 Kt. mounting 











Very brilliant, average weight for six rings 1 Ct., 14 Kt. Tiffany 
mountings, white gold heads or plain. $110.00 for 6 in box. 





Very brilliant, good sellers, 14 Kt. mountings, 6 in box, special 
price $55.00. Wonderful value. 


& 


No. 10 — Three No. 200 
stone dia. ring, 14 stone ring, two dia. 
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—Three No. 300 — Three 


stone dia. ring, 14 


= Kt. mounting, very with R.R. or Sap. Kt. green gold, 
= good seller. Special Special $13.50. white gold _ top, 
= $14.50. beautiful mounting, 
= very showy. Spe- 
: cial $17.50. 


Orders will be filled same day received. ferms 2% 10 days, 30 
days ~ For the entire assortment an extra 60 days will be 
allowed. 


Crescent Jewelers’ Co., Inc. 
WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
731 SANSOM STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When in Philadelphia 
don’t fail to see 


sO 


Aisenstein & Gordon 
WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


712 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Wholesale House of Service 























{ 
If it is | 


SERVICE 


you want in a 


Watchmakers & Jewelers’ 
Supply Store 


it is 


Jos. B. Bechtel & Co., Ine. 


729 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


you are looking for 


Let us prove this statement by sending your | 
orders to be executed with speed and accuracy. 


Our service comprises a large stock to draw 
from and is served by clerks who have made a 
life study of the Watchmakers’ and Jewelers’ 
requirements. 
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A List of Some Philadelphia Jewelry Firms in Business in 1869 


Assayers and Refiners 


ucher, Jean, 618 Chestnut 
oor & Spiecker, 716 Market 
Frank & agg S. 4th 
Lee, Geor; 
Le® Thomas R. 113 S. 2nd 


Clocks 


Cooke, Benjamin J., 149 N. 3rd 
Faller, Adam, 1511 Ridge Ave. 


ayes & Thomas, 
toy Robert, 1319 S. 3rd 
Lovell, George S., 40 N. 4th 
Martin, Albert F. 1343 N. 2nd 
O’Neil, Henry, 1029 Milton 
Smith, Samuel B., 32 S. 2nd 
Watson, William, 143 N. 8th 


Engraver of Silverware 
McCormick, Alexander A., 1006 Chestnut 
Gold Chain Manufacturers 


Dreer & Sears, 412 Locust 
Loehelenz, Albert, 102 N. 5th 
Newlin, Edward C., 111 S. 4th 


Gold Pen Makers 


Beech & Co., 243 Chestnut 
Benton & Bro., 409 409 Chestnut 
McAnness, Peter, 202 S. 4th 
McClane, Dennis, 413 Chestnut 
Martin, Lewis H., 413 Chestnut 
Hair Jewelers 
Dreseles, ey y yy 4 S. 8th 
Gre ucy, 
Neher, Charles, 612 Arch 
Oberer, George E., 1128 S. 7th 
Schmitt, Julius E., 320 N. 8th 
Schmitt, Kate, 928 "Chestnut & 470 
9 S. 8th : 
Jewelers, Manufacturing 


Bailey & Co., Chestnut, % S. 12th 
Baker, Edwin G. A., 135 N. 3rd 
Barry, James W., 622 Market 
Bastian, Washington, 618 Chestnut 
Baton, eo 4 722 Chestnut 
acob, % Co., 712 Chestnut 

Bingham James, 434 Chestnut 

g, William, 20 Hudson 
Sane McCarty & Co., 131 N. 2nd 
Caldwell, J. E., & 819 Chestnut 
Carrow, Cro thers & Co., 308 Chestnut 
Clayton, Barnes, 916 Chestnut 
Davison, Joseph K., 732 a 
Dubosq, Francis P., & Son, 1028 Chestnut 
Dubosq & Albright, ~ Catherine 
Dubosq & Scheer, 24 
Earl, J. V. H., — és., Nu , = 

"Arch 


Gordon, 300 
Hand, Joseph sy. > 712 Chestnut 
Haydock, James B., 324 Chestnut 
Headley, C. B., & Co. 611 Sansom 
Hemberger, William a r. 722 Chestnut 
omens Geo. F 


N. 8th & 


Lehman, John A 
Lincoln, Tifft & "Co., 38 S. Third 
McCall, William E., 446 N. 2nd 

than E. & Co., 611 a 


Reed, Stephen, 802 Chestnut 
Sackett, Davis & Co., 38 S. 3rd 
Schellinger, Daniel, 720 Sansom 
Sewall & Meech, 712 Chestnut 
Simons, Geo. Ww. Bro. & Co., 611 Sansom 
Smith, Ha W., 622 Market 
Spiecker, J » 126 S. 2nd 
Spier & Lawyer, = Sansom 
Wait, Frederick A., 221 Dock 
Warne, Thomas A. "2A Chestnut 
Warner, Wm. H., '& Bro., 728 Chestnut 
Weyhing, Christian, 46 S. 3rd 
Winsel & Pearce, 414 Locust 
Witham, Ebenezer, 7 Hudson 
Wood, C. & Co., 221 Church 
Young & MeCully, "432 Chestnut 


Jewelers 


Alexander, John R., 312 N. 8th 
Allen, Isaac E., 1023 Poplar 
Audibert, Frederick, 417 Poplar 
Bissinger, Sebastian, 906 S. 2nd 
Bonsal, Edmund C., 224 S. 2nd 
Brown, William, 1330 N. 10th 
Cartwrigh ht & Joslyn, - S. 3rd 
Cassidy, William W., 12 S. 2nd 
Clark & Biddle, 1124 Gen 


Dilkes, Josiah H., 37 S. 8th 
Dittus, William a 105 S. 2nd 
Downs, Samuel J., ‘4012 Market, W. P. 





Druitt, Theo., 416 Chestnut 
= Benjamin F., 2036 ‘Callowhill & 536 & 


Eitonhead William B., 1322 Chestnut 
Ephraim & Isaacs, 608 S. 2nd 
Estlin & Co., 916 Race 
Fest, Alfred, 430 A 2nd 
Foehl, John G., 623 N. 3rd 
Folkrod, Williane —- 720 Spring Garden 
Gallagher, James i 1300 Chestnut 
Geiger, Conrad F., 708 Market 
yh maga Frederick, 520 S. 20th 

riffith, George re 650 Marshall 
Grintey Albert W., 648 South 

Haas, Jamed A., & &. 931 N. 2nd 
Haas, oe ag "1133 Gtn. Ave. 
LS a arwomg J., & Co., 19 N. 9th 

amm, Samuel, 614 Sears 

Hand,” Thomas R, 742 S. 2nd 

Harman, Duckett, 202 Arch 
Haydock, Mary H., 513 South 
Heilig, Daniel B., 1311 Parrish 
Heilig, E. M., & C. A., 300 N. 9th | 
H an cae Qliver 5. Ss. > 156, — 

——— ge F., 212% 
Horlacher, Frederick, 875 N. 10th 
Hutchins, John C., 22 S. 8th 
Idler, William, 109° S. 11th 
King, Frank, 928 Poplar 
Krueger, Augustus, 160 N. 4th 
Ladomus, Jacob, Market, c. Decatur 
Lang, Christian, 604 Arch 
Lenoir, Andrew J., 724 S. 2nd 
Lewis, George M. D., 1238 Girard Ave. 
Lingg & Srether, 312 S. 2nd, and 1206 Pine 
Loftes, Peter T., N. 8th, c. Arch 


Muhr, Henry & Yin 160 N. 2nd 

Otto Andreas, 906 Poplar 

Parrott, Frederick W., 5 S. 8th 

Peoples, Samuel, 1832 "Market 

He ed _ uel W235,N 7 7th 
rman, 

Samuel E., 2032 Callowhill 
Schickendantz, Henry, 900 Marshall 
Schleicher, 126 S. 2nd 
Schultz, Bernard, 1214 Market 
—— Jacob J., 322 Poplar 

mith, rag Cc. ins Callowhill 
Fe Cc. & Son, 1510 Market 
Smith & Ba Arch, c. N. 10th 
Sommer, Henry U., 708 “s. 5th 
Stellwagen & Co., 632 Market 
Warden, Abijah B. Chestnut, above 10th 
Weisser, Ferdinand, 5 Girard 
Whiteside, mony E., 23 S. 8th 
Wilson & Stellwagen,. 1028 Chestnut 


Jewelers Findings 
Dennison & Co., 36 S. 3rd 
Jewelry Wholesale 


Bastian, Weshington, 618 Chestnut 
Butler, McCarty, & Co., 131 N. 2nd 
Carow, Crothers & Co., 308 Chestnut 
Dubosq, Francis P. & Son, 1028 Chestnut 


George, 300 Arch 
Hildeburn & Rwy |  ~ oe 
a Tifft & Co., *> Fy 

1 Brother & x 3rd 
- mena Nathan E a oy Ang 611 Sansom 
Mulligan, Hugh, 48 S. “a 
Muhr, Henry, & Son, 160 N. 2nd 
Sackett, Davis & Co., 38 S. 3rd 
Sewall & Meech, 712 Chestnut 
Simons, Geo. W., Bro. & Co., 611 Sansom 
Spiecker, John, 126 S. 2nd 
Warne, Thomas A., 724 Chestnut 
Warne, William B., & Co., 632 Chestnut 
Watson, James, 611 Chestnut 
Winsel & Pearce, 414 Locust 


Lapidaries 
Holmes, George H., 21244 Gold 
Roman & Bohrer, 20 Hudson 


Silver Plated Ware and Silver Platers 


Bechtel, George H., 716 Arch 
Bowman, John, 704 Arch 
Burwell, William, 236 
Calhoun, Daniel, 712 Chestnut 
Callahan, Dennis, 6:8 Catherine 
Cary, Louis A., 234 Carter 
Clamer & Specker, 716 Market 
Clark & bak gg 526 Cherry 
Cline, Charles, 1132 Hancock 
Conradt, oe Hg 231 Noble 
‘cornish, Benjamin, = Noble 
Cowdrick, Charles, 6 
men George, 31 s4 
Eakins, uel, Jr., 618 Chestnut 
Ens, George A., 732 Chestnut 
Filley, Harvey, "& Sons, 1222 Market 


Fitzer, Edward, 1136 Market 
—- 3 Son, 618 Shentant 

unter, omas, 231 225 S. 5th 
Jorden, Samuel, 306 Chestnut 
Kine>oam, Evnest 248 N. 8th 
marred David H., 802 Chestnut 
i. ale <=, oul Gtn. Ave, 
Mead & Robbins, Chestnut & St. 9th 
— Ss, Bywater & Pachtmann, 310 Chest- 

nu 
Mills, Joseph H., 461 N. 5th 
Paine, Washington, 3 Brussels _gase 
Robb-ns, J. P. & Co., r. 32 N. 3rd 

tod. Joseph, ¥ N. 10th 

Smyth, Samuel K., 724 Chestnut 
vwedcweil Brotness, 718 Market 

Sword, eg - 2. 
Thomas asi $12 E. Pi. <pstanees 
Van Dyke, Wil 
Weigert, “Francis, 7 = Ceslowhl 
Yocum, Theodore, 602 Cher: 
Young, David R., 208 N. loth 


Silver Ware 


Caldwell, E. & Co., 819 Chestnut 

Dubosq, Willian A. Kaufmann, N. 4th 
Faber, William & Sons, 11 Haviland Pi. 
Lawrie, Robert D., 712 Chestnut 

Lovie, Henry H., 723 Jayne & 1014 Dickerson 
Schonay & Ludwig, 110 bie me 

Watts, James, 306 Ches 

Wilson, William & Son, N Sth & Cherry 


Silversmiths, Manufacturing 
Butler, James P., 412 Locust 
Krider & Biddle, 618 Chestnut 


Sharp & Ephraim, 618 i & 611 Sansom 
Sharp, George, 414 Locus’ 


Watch Cases eon W atches 
Pequignot, C. & A., 22 S. Sth & 13 S. 6th 


Watch Cases 


Boss, James & Co., 618 Chestnut 
1, Gibbard G., 213 Dock 
Graessle, gecko, Adoiph F., 44 S. 3rd 
George he 202 Chestnut 
hty, — ving Be 140 S. 3rd 
og — 261 Pearl 
Jacot, C. & Brother, 109 S. 2nd_ 
echty, Daniel & Co., 140 S. 3rd 
f+ mar Charles, 311 1-2 Walnut ° 
Mayhew, Furman M., 527 Chestnut 
Mucke & Zesinger, 216 1-2 Walnut 
Noel, Jose 618 ss ame 
Pequignot, ephaniah J 
Peters, Reese S., 308 Chestnut 
Schmidt & Leslie, = Walnut 
hr ds Eliashib S., 6th c. Chestnut 
Volmer, Carl, 521 Walnat 
Waitt, Geo. L., 729 Jayne 


Watchmakers’ Materials 
Ducommon, Henry, 618 x 
Hines, John, 40 N. 39th. W. 

Prenot, C. & Brother, 411 ideas 


Watchmakers and Jewelers 


Aicker, Simen, 1126 N. 2nd 
Albright, Thomas F., — BF c. Decatur 


Poplar 
yo ag Charles, 478 N. 3rd 


ton 
Atherton, Nathan, 3 337 S. 12th 
8th 

Ball, ge P., 5001 » Ave., Gtn. 
Bartram, John, 1611 Ridge Ave. 
Bennett, Nathaniel, 504 Race 
Bernheimer & sae eng 1705 Gtn. Ave. 
Billin, William G., & Co., 618 Chestnut 
Blum, George F., 1251 N. 10th 

Bosch, Charles, 735 ~ ie 
Brennan, John, 13 
Brown, William S., * os. 15th 

rueckman, Max, 119 noes 


ia A. Zi S. 1th 
Carli Wi iam, 927 
0 . TS Ave. 


Dielmann, Charl 
— pao ly 120 S. 1 
oser, Lucas, 28 Rose 
Downs pee Og es * Se ©: Pp. 
D Charles, 1 e Ave. 
Droughman, Henry, 618 Chestnut 
Dyne, Jehu, 1183 
Einstein, Jos 154 N. 2nd 
Eison, Mi » 229 Race 





(Continued on page 314) 
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The Oldest Jewelry House of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and That City’s 
Oldest Jeweler 





ey MLE Washington has a jewelry firm, 

Galt & Bro., that dates back not 50, but 
over 100 years, it also has a jeweler, A. C. 
Shafer, who is 87 years young. Both the 
firm and the jeweler deserve special men- 
tion in the celebration of any anniversary 
in the jewelry trade. 

Galt & Bro. 

In 1800 James Galt was sent from his 
home in Carroll county, Md., to a relative 
in Baltimore to be taught for a considera- 
tion “the art and science of watchmaking.” 
He arrived at his maturity in 1800, and be- 
lieving that the District of Columbia would 
soon offer wonderful business opportunities, 
decided to make Washington his home. 
The city then was almost a barren waste. 
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He came to Georgetown where he resided 
for a time, but later decided that Alex- 
andria, with its extensive shipping and 
other industry, was better adapted for 
opening a business. Alexandria was then 
in the District of Columbia. And in that 
historic old city he founded in 1802 the 
business which was handed down from 
father to son for more than a century. 

During the war of 1812 he served as a 
volunteer, and was attached to Gen. 
Young’s brigade during the invasion of 
Washington. He was at “The White 
House on the Potomac” at the time of 
the attack on the British fleet by Com- 
modore Porter, who with his seamen was 
acting in conjunction with the military. 

In 1825 the business moved from Alex- 
andria to Washington, where James Galt 
continued it until his death in 1847. Fol- 
lowing his death the business was con- 
ducted by his sons, M. W. and William 





Emmerick, Charles, 134 Girard Ave. 
Englehart, C. M., & Son, 254 N. 2nd 


940 N. 2nd 
» do Iw sid bay 
Habich ee Ss Ss on _ 
i Samuel South 


Harris, Eliza, Ridge Ave., 

Hassler, —_— => 3416 Market, W. P. 
Thomas O., 513 South 

Heilig, Albert E., 4731 on. Ave., Gtn. 

Heilig, Daniel B., Ridge Ave. cor. Spring 


Heilig, Jacob, 5111 Gtn. Ave., Gtn. 

Heim, John H., N. 

= yt Isaac & Bro., 135 N. 6th & 1408 
Ave. 


Kramer, Constantine, 872 Charlotte 
Kuschke, Harry C., 214 Market 

Ladomus, Jacob, 6i8 Market 

Ladomus, Lewis & Co., 802 Chestnue 
Lancaster, Americus, 1204 Ridge Ave. 

Lane, H , 834 S. 4th 

Largon, R: ert, 1320 Moya’g Ave. & 1319 S. 


3rd 
Law, William, 332 South 
Leppert, Peter 1 830 South 
Lewis, Geo., M. D.. 1238 Girard Ave. 
Liggins, Thomas, Jr., & ee 1046 N. 2nd 


Uingg & Bro., 312 S. 2nd & 1206 Pine 
Linn, Silas, 437 N. 10th 

Loftis, Peter S.. 61 N. 8th 

Lyndall, Wm. E., 712 Chestnut 
McCall, James A. 916 Ridge Ave. 
McCloskey, Francis K., 1209 N. 2nd 
McKinley, James, Chestnut n. S. Sth 





Philadelphia Jewelry Firms in Business in 1869 
(Continued from page 313.) 


ee, Ezra, 669 N. 10th 
Mansfield, Samuel A., 20 N. 2nd 
Maree, James, 106 Levering, M--k. 
Marriano, M. C., 516 S. 15th 
» 2031 Gtn. Ave. 
Martin, Wm. H., 2004 Race 
Mayer, pepeetion, Gtn. Ave. n. Willow Gro. 
Ave. C. Hill 
Mensch, Charles, 1945 N. 3rd 
Menzies, John M., 634 Carpenter 
Michael, Gustav, 1234 N. 2nd 
Miller, Martin, i011 N. 4th 
- 13 


Mines, John, 3. S. 
Muth, Gustavus, 406 N. 7th 
Mutrux, Charles 712 Chestnut 


Pellissier, Joseph, 332 York a 
Peoples, James, 2918 Market, W. 
Pequignot, C. & A., 22 S. Sth a 13S. 6th 
Perrett Brothers, 324 Chestnut 


Price, George 
Quigley, Daniel, 813 Shippen 

Reds J. ‘Morton, a S. 2nd 
Reed, L. Gebhardt, 240 N. 2nd 
R: 618 Chestnut 
Riggs Brothers, ae S. Front 
Roberts, Edmund J., 326 ~~ peed 

James, 1031 Mark 

Robinson, Samuel P., 838 S. “ind 
Rose, Henry, 
Russell, G. ne 22 N. * 
Saunders, James M., 453 N. 2nd 
Sauter, Frederick, 1221 Gtn. Ave. 
Sax, Joseph F F., 4418 Fkd., Fkd. 
Scherr, Louis A., 403 Chestnut 
Scherr, Ludwig, 155 Brown 
Schickendantz, eae Sater c. Marshall 


Schlegel, John, ve. 
Schmid, —_ G., 212 S. 3rd 
Schmidt, Laurence, 206 Vine 
pee ag .& —¥g _ - yo 
eppar' 7 1117 e Ave. 
— John J., 322 Poplar 
a agg Samuel, 316 South 
Smith, Ephraim K., 
Smith, Soonnh B., 4343 Cresson Myk. 
Smith, William, 1424 South 
Smith & Dreer, 938 Arch 
Solliday, John A., 516 Callowhill 
Solliday, Wellington W., 449 Green 
Sorg, Jacob, 947 S. 2nd 
Sowers, Frederick. 1151 Passayunk rd. 
Stanley, George E., = S. 8th 
Stauffer, “~~ x _ 48 N. 2nd 
Stellwagen, E., a Co, 632 Market 
Stevens, William, 4515 *Gtn. Ave., Gtn. 
Stoddard, John A., 326 Chestnut 
Stoecklein, Casper, 816 N. 13th 
Straub, John E., 1625 Gtn. Ave., Gtn. 
Studenmund, Frederick, 4948 Gtn. Ave. 
Tansley. Jobn, 5039 Morton, Gtn. 
Teany, Charles G., 319 N. 13th 
Tilley, Arthur J., 37 S. 8th 
Triefeld, Robert, 330 S. 6th 
Vanaken, William. Jr.. 1311 Race 
Voute, Louis C., 214 Market 
Warden, Abijah B., 434 Chestnut 
Warne, Edward A.. 712 Chestnut 
Warne, J. M., 712 Chestnut 
Webrle, Fredolin, 403 Christian 
William, William T., 4616 Fkd., Fkd. 
Wolff, Diedrich, 838 Vine 
Wriggins & Co., Chestnut, cor. S. 10th 
Tauchler, M. & J., 431 Vine 
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Galt, the style of the firm name being then 
as it is now, Galt & Bro. 

William Galt withdrew from the firm 
in 1879, and M. W. Galt in 1892, after 
which the business was conducted by the 
late Norman Galt, son of M. W.,, and 
nephew of William. The widow of. Nor- 
man Galt is now Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
wife of the President of the United States, 

Mr. Bergheimer came with the firm in 
October, 1881, and among the others who 
have been associated with the business 
for a long period are W. H. Wright, who 
has served more than thirty years with the 
house. G, A. Green, who has been there 
for twenty-five years. P. Constantini, the 
head watchmaker, has been with the firm 
for 35 years, succeeding his father, who 
was head watchmaker for more than fifty 


years. Fuller data relative to these con- 
cerns will be found in the Storekeeping 
Department. 


A. C. Shafer 


While Galt & Bro. is the oldest jewelry 
establishment in the country, Washing- 





A. C. SHAFER, 
Oldest Washington, D. C., Jeweler 


ton also boasts one of the oldest active re- 
tail jewelers in the United States. He is 
A. C. Shafer, 87 years young, for 72 
years a jeweler in Washington, and at 
the present time active head and senior 
member of the firm of Harris & Shafer, 
1308 F St., N. W. Mr. Shafer started his 
career with the famous old house of Galt 
& Bro., and remained with the firm until 
1879 when he and Edwin Harris, also 
connected with Galt & Bro., formed a 
partnership under the trade name of 
Harris & Shafer, and opened a store at 
1113 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., just a 
few doors from Galt & Bro. The firm 
remained at that address until 1915 when 
they removed to F St. 

Harris & Shafer has conducted its 
business along lines similar to those of 
Galt & Bro., except they have been even 
more conservative. Mr. Shafer is a busi- 
ness man of “the old school,” and is 
proud of it. During his successful career 
the only newspaper space ever used was 
when they moved to F St. 
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Samuel Kirk & Son, 1869 
Samuel Kirk & Son Co., 1919 


ALTIMORE is interesting in many 
things, things of especial interest to 
the jewelry trade of today, not only be- 
cause there are firms here who have an 
unbroken line of trade and houses extend- 
ing back more than 100 years, but because 
in the old days the city where Francis 
Scott Key wrote the immortal “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” was often called upon to fur- 
nish the ancients with their jewels and 
gems and silver plate. Washington, the 
first President of this Republic, and La- 
fayette, the distinguished French general, 
received gifts, the work of Baltimore gold- 
smiths and silversmiths. 

Therefore the city of the famous canvas- 
back duck, oyster, and other Maryland deli- 
cacies is likewise the gateway of the jewel- 
ry trade of the south, and it is rightfully 
so. Wholesale and retail jewelers here 
were never more prosperous than they are 
today. It is a genuine prosperity, brought 
about by a trade that has spent more money 
on jewelry during the past two years than 
ever before. The rich buy jewels as a nat- 
ural thing, and as the poor have practically 
ceased to exist, and have become more or 
less “flushed,” it was the natural thing for 
them to buy jewelry. 

There are many old houses in this city, 
houses with a distinguished ancestry in the 
trade. And the men at the head of these 
houses are justly proud of the men who 
have conducted the business and who have 
handed it down to them. When General 
Lafayette visited Baltimore in the early 
part of the 19th century, and was enter- 
tained only as Baltimore can entertain, it 
was the natural thing to present something 
to the illustrious Frenchman. 

So a presentation committee was orga- 
nized and Samuel Kirk, founder of the 
house of Samuel Kirk & Son Co., was 
commissioned to make two beautiful silver 
cups for Lafayette. Mr. Kirk executed the 
order with his typical zeal, and today in 
the Kirk museum at the company’s store, 
106-108 E. Baltimore St. is shown with 
pride photographs of the famous loving 
cups. The Kirk company claim the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest silversmiths in 
the United States. It is not generally 
known, but in 1814 the first law with re- 
gard to the stamping of silver as to its 
quality was passed by the Maryland Legis- 
lature. In 1815 Samuel Kirk, a silversmith 
of Quaker ancestry, came to Baltimore 
from Doylestown, Pa., and opened a small 
shop on Market St. (now Baltimore St.). 
He descended through both parents from 


‘i m ore --— 
Monument City holds 


some of the oldest Sewelry 
Firms zn the Country > 


al 





English  silversmiths, who had _ distin- 
guished themselves in their craft in Eng- 
land. Through his mother, Grace Child 
Kirk, he traced his ancestry back to Sir 
Francis Child, Lord Mayor of London in 
1669. 

It has been definitely fixed that Mr. Kirk 
started business in this city in 1815, through 
the assay marks required on silver at that 
time. For many years Mr. Kirk conducted 


his business in a small shop, and in 1846 
his son, Henry Child Kirk, was admitted 





SAMUEL KIRK, FOUNDER OF THE HOUSE OF 
SAMUEL KIRK & SON CO, 


to the partnership, under the firm name of 
Samuel Kirk & Son. In 1861, Charles D. 
and Clarence E. Kirk, sons of Samuel 
Kirk, were admitted, and the firm name 
was altered to Samuel Kirk & Sons. Seven 
years later, Charles D. and Clarence E. 
Kirk withdrew from the firm and the busi- 
ness was once more represented by Samuel 
Kirk and his son, Henry Child Kirk, under 
the name of Samuel Kirk & Son. The 
founder of the house died in 1872, and the 
business was continued by Henry Child 
Kirk until 1890, when he admitted his only 
son, Henry Child Kirk, Jr., as a partner 
without change of the firm name. Six 
years later Henry Child Kirk, Sr., formed 
the corporation existing today. Mr. Kirk, 
Sr., remained at the head of the business 
until his death, which occurred Aug. 1, 
1914. Henry Child Kirk, Jr., succeeded 
his father as head of the house, and Will- 
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iam H. Conkling, Jr., great-grandson of 
the founder, Samuel Kirk, also became an 
officer of the corporation. 

Each of the four representatives of the 
Kirk family have served an apprenticeship 
in the craft, and have qualified as practical 
silversmiths. The present head of the firm 
served a number of years at the bench in 
the Kirk factory before he became execu- 
tive head of the firm. Within its 100 years 
of history the Kirk firm has known two 
fires and occupied four buildings. Al) 
original drawings, designs and patterns 
that could not be replaced were saved from 
the fires. The Kirk plant is one of the 
most modern in the world and its trade is 
among the wealthiest people of the south. 
The present officers of the company are 
Henry C. Kirk, Jr., president; J. F. H. 
Maginn, vice-president; F. W. Kakel, 
treasurer, and W. H. Conkling, Jr., secre- 
tary. The Kirk store is one of the most 
imposing jewelry and silverware stores in 
the country. 

* * * 
Julius Beneze, 1869 
Julius Beneze, 1919 

Wie is the oldest jeweler of the ‘““Mon- 

umental City’? The correspondent 
of this paper made diligent inquiry and 
was informed that Julius Beneze, watch- 
maker and horological expert, was the man. 
Mr. Beneze, who is past his 80th year, 
lives in a little house in East Baltimore, 
where he has his business. He lives and 
works at 1428 Bank St. For nearly 6 
years this remarkable man has applied him- 
self to his art. He is known to the old- 
est jobbers of the city and for half a cen- 
tury he frequently called at the firm of 
William M. Justis, which was established 
in 1830. Mr. Beneze was born in Fulda, 
Germany, and when a youth he was ap- 
prenticed to a watchmakers’ bench in Ber- 
lin. 

Laying the foundation of his trade, he 
went to Geneva and still followed his art 
as a journeyman in Swiss factories, and 
later he went to Strasbourg, where he qual- 
ified as a master in his craft. As a young 
man he came to this country and settled 
in Baltimore. For many years he con- 
ducted a jewelry store and horological 
shop at 503 S. Broadway. Later he moved 
to 719 W. Baltimore St., and for 21 years 
he conducted a shop at 1736 Bank St. 
Some years ago he moved to his present 
address. 

Mr. Beneze has seen some wonderful 
changes in the manufacturing of watches 
and clocks. His shop on Broadway was a 
great place for officers of foreign ships, 
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TO JOBBERS AND WHOLESALERS : 


Write for PRICES and SAMPLES of my new and popular Expansion and Ribbon Watch Bracelet. 


My expansion Bracelet has the long sought for End Hook. My Ribbon Watch Bracelets are the 
peers of their sort because the Balls are unbreakable and are also of Double Gold plate which 
prevents it from tarnishing AND ARE AT THE RIGHT PRICE. 


Made in 14 Kt. Green Gold, White Gold, Sterling Silver and 1/10th and 1/20th Gold Filled. 


S. BRUNER, 64 Fulton Street, New York City 





























We congratulate both the 
Jewelers’ Circular and_ the 
Jewelry Trade upon the form- 
er's completion of fifty years of 


active and useful service. 




















TRADE MARK 





Schanfein & Tamis Sivtusupras’ 
Manufacturers of High Grade Gold and Platinum 


Novelties, Vanity and Cigarette Cases, Mesh 
Bags and Knives a Specialty 


71 Nassau St. New York 




















Crown Hotel 


Providence, R. I. 


Conveniently located near the 
jewelry manufacturing dis- 
trict, adjacent to theatres and 
retail stores—excellent Cui- 
sine and Service, homelike. 
surroundings. European Plan 
throughout. 


Fred Mansfield, Proprietor 
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Importers and Cutters of 
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who called to have the clocks and watches 
adjusted. His knowledge of timepieces 
was of great value, because watches made 
in different parts of the world were 
brought to him for repair work. He mod- 
estly admits that he never attempted a re- 
pair job which he did not successfully 
complete. Mr. Beneze is convinced that 
wonderful strides have been made in the 
art of watchmaking. He admires the men 
who have turned out watches which can 
be worn as a ring. 
* * x 
J. G. Gehring & Son, 1869 
J. G. Gehring & Son, 1919 


IGHTY-SIX years ago the firm of J. G. 
Gehring & Son was established on 
Gay St. near Belair Market. For nearly 
half a century the firm has occupied its 
present store at 420 N. Gay St. Upon the 
death of J. George Gehring he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, J. George Gehring, Jr., 
who now conducts the business. 
x ok Ok 


S. Janowitz, 1869 
S. Janowitz & Son, 1919 

tae of this city’s most genial jewelers, 

Richard Janowitz, has been selling 
jewels to a discriminating trade for around 
50 years. He was quite a youth when his 
father established the business in 1863. Mr. 
Janowitz has witnessed a vast change in 
the general trend of business, but the prin- 
ciples undoubtedly remain the same. 

“A greater volume of business is being 
done now than in former years,” said Mr. 
Janowitz, “and methods of buying and sell- 
ing have greatly improved. The jeweler 
of today. especially the retailer, is better 
informed on the general trade than in past 
years. Much of this is accomplished 
through the advertising of the wholesalers 
and the manufacturers. The Government 
has placed the jewelry business, especially 
the stamping of precious metals, on a sound 
basis. It doesn’t take a jeweler very long 
to know what he is buying when the 
stamped articles are offered. Both the re- 
tailer and the buyer are informed particu- 
larly in the advertising of silverware. 
Through intelligent advertising the retailer 
is kept informed and buying problems are 
somewhat lessened. There is no doubt but 
that the great medium between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer is the advertising, 
truthful advertising, of course.” 

Mr. Janowitz finds that the jewelry-buy- 
ing public is becoming more discriminating 
each year. For many years the Janowitz 
firm was located at 213 E. Baltimore St. 
Like most of the city’s old jewelry houses, 
the Janowitz building was destroyed in the 
1904 fire. Mr. Janowitz has been head of 
his firm since 1885. 

* * x 

Hennegan & Bates, 1869 

Hennegan-Bates Co., 1919 
CCUPYING one of the handsomest 
jewelry stores in America, the firm of 
Hennegan-Bates Co., 7 E. Baltimore St., 
for many years has been recognized as a 
Baltimore institution. Few jewelry stores 
and firms are better known in southern 
States than the palatial home of this con- 
cern. The store of beautiful design is lo- 
cated in the heart of the financial and re- 
‘tail shopping district. Founded in 1857, 
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the business has grown far beyond the ex- 
pectations of the men who conceived the 
scope of the firm’s mission. The business 
was originally begun in Wheeling, W. Va, 
by James T. Scott, who went to Wheeling 
from Huntington, Pa. In 1859 William H. 
Hennegan, a native of Rochester, N. Y., 
went to Wheeling from St. Louis and be- 
came associated with Mr. Scott. 

The firm’s name was changed to James 
T. Scott & Co., doing a wholesale and re- 
tail business. For a few years Mr. Henne- 
gan was the outside representative of the 
firm in West Virginia, Ohio, Maryland and 
western Pennsylvania. In 1864 the firm 
opened a wholesale house in Pittsburgh, 








JULIUS BENEZE, OLDEST ACTIVE JEWELER IN 
THE “MONUMENT CITY” 


Mr. Hennegan taking charge. Mr. Scott 
remained in charge of the Wheeling store. 
The Pittsburgh house was known as Scott 
& Hennegan. This partnership continued 
until 1869, when it was dissolved, Mr. 
Hennegar taking over the Wheeling busi- 
ness. Mr. Scott went to Pittsburgh and 
formed a partnership with G. B. Barrett, 
and the business was known as Scott, Bar- 
rett & Co. In 1866 James O. Bates went 
to Wheeling, and the following year he 
was admitted to. partnership with Mr. Hen- 
negan. In 1869 John D. Reynolds, already 
an accomplished jeweler, was admitted to 
the firm. For 18 years Mr. Reynolds trav- 
eled for the firm, first from Wheeling and 
afterward from Baltimore. 

In 1874 Mr. Hennegan and Mr. Reyn- 
olds came to Baltimore and opened a job- 
bing house. Mr. Bates remained in charge 
of the Wheeling headquarters. In 1874 
the Wheeling business was sold to Jacob 
W. Grubb. At this time Mr. Bates came 
to Baltimore and a wholesale and retail 
house was opened on Baltimore St. The 
wholesale department was conducted for 
a number of years, but was subsequently 
discontinued, making the business strictly 
retail. The firm was incorporated in 1899, 
Mr. Hennegan becoming president, Mr. 
Bates, vice-president, and Mr. Reynolds, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Hennegan died in 1901, and he was 
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succeeded by Mr. Bates. Mr. Reynolds, 
the present chief executive of the firm, be- 
came president shortly after the death of 
Mr. Bates in 1904. C. Howard Millikin 
is vice-president and Andrew L. Warner is 
secretary-treasurer. In the great fire of 
1904 all that remained of the Hennegan- 
Bates store was the massive fire-proof safe 
containing the firm’s jewels and gold. No 
time was lost in rebuilding, and today the 
firm is one of the best-known in the coun- 
try. 
* * * 


Baltimore Wholesalers 

| has been estimated that 95 per cent. 

of the wholesale jewelry business of 
Baltimore has been developed during the 
past 35 years. Prior to that time there 
was, indeed, but little of the wholesale and 
manufacturing business done in this city. 
But what is the record today? Over a 
score of wholesale and manufacturing 
jewelers are doing a thriving business in 
this city despite the fact that Baltimore 
for many years has been recognized by 
the New York wholesalers as one of its 
biggest customers. Until a few years ago 
it was essentially a great buying center. 
Fifty years ago in the wholesale trade, 
compared with the business of today, has 
wrought a great and beneficial change. 

There are but one or two wholesale 
houses in business here today who were 
selling to the retail trade half a century 
ago. 

It can be stated with authority that the 
wholesale and manufacturing business in 
this city has increased to a greater per- 
centage than was ever anticipated by the 
few men who started in the wholesale and 
manufacturing trade in this city some 
years ago. 

* * * 


D. Oppenheimer & Bro., 1869 
Oppenheimer Jewelry Co., 1919 . 
she E Oppenheimer Jewelry Co. is the old- 

est wholesale house in the jewelry 
trade in the city. It was established in 
1869, the same year that this paper was 
founded. It was then known as D. Op- 
penheimer & Bro., and the members of 
the firm were David and Moses J. Oppen- 
heimer. It is related that members of the 
firm visited New York and brought their 
supplies of jewelry to this city in trunks. 
Retailers were then invited to visit the 
shop and inspect the: stock.. David Oppen- 
heimer retired from the firm in 1899, and 
that year the style of the firm was changed 
to M. J. Oppenheimer & Sons, consisting 
of M. J. Oppenheimer and his two sons, 
Edward M. and Isaac M. Oppenheimer. 
Moses J. Oppenheimer died in April, 1907, 
and Edward M. died five years later. 
Isaac M. Oppenheimer continued the busi- 
ness under the old name until Dec. 1, 1917, 
when the firm was incorporated. The pres- 
ent officers of the company are Isaac M. 
Oppenheimer, president; Leon Oppen- 
heimer, vice-president, and Walter D. 
Barnes, secretary-treasurer. Leon Oppen- 
heimer is no relation to the president of 
the firm. Mr. Barnes became associated 
with the firm in 1904, and on the death of 
M. J. Oppenheimer he assumed manage- 
ment of the office and credits. The firm 
began business on a site near its present 
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building. It suffered much loss in the fire 
of 1904, but no time was lost in re-estab- 
lishing the business. 
* * * 

William S. Justis, 1869 ° 

William M. Justis, 1919 
ytnety years ago the firm of William 

M. Justis, jewelers’ supplies, 30 E. 
Baltimore St., had its beginning. The 
business was established in 1830 by Will- 
iam S. Justis, at Pratt and Commerce Sts. 
The firm dealt in diamonds, watchmakers’, 
jewelers’ and engravers’ supplies. For 
many years the firm conducted its busi- 
ness at the Pratt St. address. The founder 
of the firm lived to be 87 years old, retir- 
ing from business some time before his 
death. The present head of the firm is 
William M. Justis. Mr. Justis is proud 
of the goldsmiths and silversmiths of his 
family. His great-grandfather, Martin 
Leans, of Philadelphia, on Mr. Justis’ ma- 
ternal side, wrought the famous silver ink- 
stand which was used by the illustrious 
patriots when they signed the Declaration 
of Independence. 
x * * 
Larmour & Co., 1869 
The James R. Armiger Co., 1919 


J, STABLISHED through a succession of 

prominent Baltimore lapidaries, the 
James R. Armiger Co., 310 N. Charles St., 
is one of the city’s most exclusive jewelry 
emporiums. The very finest goods ob- 
tainable are carried by the firm, which was 
established in 1857. The present chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the company is Louis P. 
Maas, who for 40 years has been con- 
nected with this house. Mr. Maas has 
seen many changes in the jewelry trade 
in general, but he is of the firm conviction 
that no business is more exacting, demand- 
ing more patience and forethought than 
the jewelry trade. 

Catering to a punctilious trade, the 
Armiger company has not only maintained 
its position in the front rank of jewelers 
here, but the volume of business has stead- 
ily increased. The firm dates back to B. 
Larmour & Co., who conducted a jewelry 
store on Light St., near Baltimore St., a 
number of years before the Civil War. In 
1869 the firm moved to 31 E. Baltimore St., 
and in 1874 the Larmour firm was suc- 
ceeded by W. M. Justis and was styled 
Justis & Co. A few years later James R. 
Armiger became associated with the busi- 
ness and it was known as Justis & Armi- 
ger. The business continued for several 
years, and in 1892 it became James R. 
Armiger. In 1896 the firm was incorpo- 
rated as the James R. Armiger Co. Mr. 
Armiger died Feb. 23, 1896. John W. Sills 
became president of the company, which 
continued in business at the Baltimore St. 
address until the fire of 1904. After the 
fire the firm established its store on 
Charles St. Mr. Sills retired one year 
ago, and Mr. Maas became president. 
Other officers of the company are Josiah 
Clift, Jr., vice-president; S. Frank Pear- 
son, treasurer, and Arthur E. Pearson, sec- 
retary. 

George T. Sadtler, 1869 

G. T. Sadtler & Son, 1919 
HEN Baltimore was yet in its swad- 
dling clothes, although already rich 
in colonial and revolutionary history, there 
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immigrated to this port a painstaking 
watchmaker and goldsmith from North 
Germany. He came to seek his fortune in 
the New World, and thus was laid the 
cornerstone of the firm of G. T. Sadtler & 
Son, now located in their handsome new 
building at 345 N. Charles St. Today this 
firm is 119 years old. Its founder was 
possessed of a wealth of the watchmaking 
and jewel-mounting art such as was ob- 
tained under the apprenticeship days in the 
finest horological workshops of Europe. 
Philip B. Sadtler founded the business 
on Market St. (now Baltimore St.), and 
for many years he carefully molded the 
policy of the firm which has survived past 
the century mark. On reaching Baltimore, 
Philip B. Sadtler renounced his German 
citizenship and embraced the political and 
civic faith of America. A man of mili- 
tary training he deeply loved his adopted 
country, and in 1814 when this city was 
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in danger of capture at the hands of the 
British, and during the same period of 
time that Francis Scott Key wrote the 
immortal song of the nation, Sadtler left 
his shop, organized and drilled the Balti- 
more Yeagers. He was made captain of 
the company which participated in the de- 
fense of the city when the British, under 
General Ross, made their fruitless attack 

Captain Sadtler died in 1860, and the 
business which was conducted on Balti- 
more St., near Charles St., was continued 
by his son, George T. Sadtler. After the 
death of George T. Sadtler, in 1888 his 
sons, George W. and C. Herbert Sadtler, 
formed the firm of George T. Sadtler & 
Sons. C. Herbert Sadtler died in 1899 and 
the business was continued by George W. 
Sadtler and Fernando Volkmar. George 
W. Sadtler died two years ago, and Mr. 
Volkmar became head of the firm at that 
time. 





Clocks 
Hughes, Christopher, 9812 W. Pratt 
Mann, William, N. E. cor. Charles & Lombard 
Morrill, H. O., 55 S. Charles 


Diamond Setter 
Franke, Charles C., 7 N. Frederick 


Gold Pen Manufacturers 


Cooper, Alfred, over 2 South 
Hopkins, Geo. W., 8 N. Howard 
Kennedy, Mrs. Annie, 86 N. Howard 
Nyburg, Samuel S., 72 S. Eutaw 


Gold and Silversmiths 


Brown, Thomas J., 94 W. Baltimore 
Greshoff, Francis A., 2 S. Charles 
Kenney, Mrs. 86 N. Howard 
Kirk, Samuel, & Son, 172 W. Baltimore 
Warner, An E., & Son, 10 N. Gay 
Webb, G. W., & Co., S. E. cor. Light & 

Baltimore 

Jewelers 


Adams, Samuel, 20 E. Pratt 

Akers, Edward, 65 S. Charles 

Blake, Charles, 217 W. Baltimore 

Brown, Sr., 158 W. Baltimore 

Brown, William, & Co., S. E. cor. Baltimore* 
& Charles 

Canfield Bros. & Co., 229 W. Baltimore 

Clark, Gabriel D., cor. Calvert & Water 

Comegys, Jesse, 500 W. Baltimore 

Connor, Mrs. Elizabeth, 46 W. Baltimore 


. y 
Francke, Charles C., 7 N. Frederick 
Frost, Benjamin H., 219 W. Baltimore 
Gaither, Wm. M., over 22 Water 
Geary & Weale, 169 W. Baltimore 


J 
Joseph, Isidore, over 146 W. Baltimore 
Kayser, Alex., over 42 Hanover 
Kesmodel, Martin, over 12 Bank la. 

er, Charles, over 2 Wine al. 
me Samuel, & Sons, 172 W. Baltimore 


Phillips, Ferdinand F., 61 N. Gay 

Price, Reuben, over cor. Grant & Baltimore 
Prige, J. E., & Co., 842 W. Baltimore 
Sadtier, P. B., & Sons, 212 W. Baltimore 
Schlingloff, George, 147 Camden 

Shaw & Stuntz, 515 W. Baltimore 

Spear, Alexander L., 47 W. Baltimore 
Steibel, Francis, 223 W. Pratt 

Stubenrauch, Charles, over 214 W. Baltimore 
Werner, Andrew E., & Son 10 N. Gay 
Wattenscheydt Aug. 495 W. Baltimore 


Jewelry Cases 


Peissner, Joseph, & Co., over 44 W. Baltimore 
Spencer, J. H., & Co., over 93 W. Baltimore 
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Webb, Geo. W., & Co., S. E. Cor. Light & - 
Baltimore 
Windsor, G. S., & Co., 174 W. Pratt 


Jewelry, Wholesale 


Canfield Bros. & Co., 229 W. Baltimore 

Joseph, Isidore, over 146 W. Baltimore 

Justis, Wm. S., & Son, 100 W. Pratt and 212 
W. Baltimore 

Koch, William, over 209 W. Baltimore 


Plated Ware and Silver Platters 


Blake, Charles, 217 W. Baltimore 
Burgess, Caleb H., & John, r. 143 W. Fayette 
Canfield Bros. & Co., 229 W. Baltimore 
Child, Samuel, & Co., 20 N. Charles 
Cohn, L., 73 W. Baltimore 
Cortlan & Co., 216 & 218 W. Baltimore 
Gminder, Jacob, 10 S. Calvert 
Go; > ge B., over 49 N. Holiday 
Harrington & Mills, 140 W. Baltimore 
Holmes, Wm., over 12 Bank la. 
Kirk, Samuel, & Son, 172 W. Baltimore 
Knipe, Jacob, 41 N. Frederick 
Reay, Davii, Jr., 6 Lovely la. 
Rosendorn, Francis, 18 S. Sharp 
Sauter, Philip, Fayette n. Charles 
Sauter, Wm., 252 W. Pratt 
Seeger, Jacob, 23 
Shermon, Emmons F., 11 Light 
Steinacker, H., over 12 Bank la. 
Trump, S. N., & Co., 61 N. Charles 
Willson, John W., over 514 North 
Silversmiths 
Brown, Thomas J., 94 W. Baltimore 
Gordon, George B., over 48 N. Holiday 
Greshoff, Francis A., 2 S. Charles 
Kirk, Samuel, & Son, 172 W. Baltimore 


Watchmakers and Repairers 


Adams, Thomas, 59 S. Broadway 

Behrens, Jacob, 93 N. Gay 

Bissing, W. 
rack 


N. Gay 
Friederich, John G., 181 E. 
Geary & Weale, 169 W. Baltimore 
Griffiss, James F., 118 N. High 
Groneberg, August E., 70 E. Baltimore 
Hare, John R., 2 Wine al. 
Harr, Charlies E., 31 W. Pratt 
Klotz, Charles F., 251 W. Pratt 
Kuenne, 205 Light 
May, William, 57 German 
Nicklas, Conrad, 141 Camden 
Nicklas, John, 393 W. Baltimore 
Nuitz, Charles, over 22 Water 
Peithman, Clamor D., 30 W. Pratt 
Peper, Charles H., 814 W. Baltimore 
Plummer, John F., 83 N. Gay 
Reifner, John C., 18 W. Fayette 
Rieman, A. H., 161 E. Fayette 
Rodberg, Simon L., 182 W. Pratt 
Saville, James H., 99 W. Baltimore 
Shorey, John T., 163 S. Paca 
Utermohle, August, Jr., 421, E. Baltimore 
Vaughn, Oliver H., 348 Light 
Walter, Joseph M., 85 N. Eutaw 
Woodcock, Wm., & Co., 187 W. Pratt 
Woestmann, Frank, 23 N. Liberty 


Watch Case Manufacturers 


Jeanneret, L. P., over 169 W. Baltimore 
Van Tromp, John, over 22 Water 


Watch Materials 
May, William, 57 German 
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Louisville Five Decades Ago and Today 


Sketches of the Two Veteran Jewelry Houses of the Famous. 
Kentucky City. 

















hdr Ky., is one of the oldest 
cities of the central west or south, 
and dates back to the days when G. Rogers 
Clark, a Virginian, brought a colony south, 
but stopped at Louisville on account of the 
falls. The first settlement was on Corn 
Island, in the Ohio River, where the voy- 
agers, who were traveling in light-draft 
boats, were glad to accept a safe haven, 
rather than take a chance with the falls. 
Later a settlement was placed on main land 
at 7th St., and today a shaft, with bronze 
tablet, marks the spot of the first settle- 
ment. A large stockade prevented the red 
natives from scalping the whites and their 
negro servants. However, Kentucky was 
known as the “Dark and Bloody,” and was 
always the scene of Indian fighting. For 
many years the tribes of the north, south, 
east and west fought their battles in Ken- 
tucky, until the territory reached a point 
where it was the chief tribesmen’s battle- 


ground, and later reached a point where, 


the Indians avoided it. 


The city continued to grow, and from 
a small settlement, which was chartered by 
Virginia, a big State developed, and to- 
day Louisville has a population of more 
than 300,000 inhabitants, a military popu- 
lation of 50,000, and the thriving towns of 
Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., di- 
rectly across the river, which were off- 
shoots of Louisville, and which probably 
have a population of some 60,000 to 75,000 
inhabitants all told. The falls cities, and 
close adjoining property, easily have a 
population of 500,000 souls. 

Jewelry firms are today thriving, but 
even in the early days they thrived. Out 
of the number of concerns which are known 
to have been in existence in the early days 
very few records can be found. However, 
two of Louisville’s present concerns date 
back 90 years, and were in business when 
The American Horological Journal was 
first founded. These two concerns were so 
closely allied in the early days, having at 
one time been one organization, that it is 
just as well to carry them in one story. 
There have been many other old houses in 
business, but most of the other old houses 
that are in business today were estab- 
lished in the seventies. The old house of 
George Wolff & Co. was established much 
earlier, but has been out of business for 
about seven years. Numerous panics, 
which formerly occurred when the com- 
pany didn’t have good banking facilities, 
resulted in many of the old houses going 
broke, with the result that the majority 
of present-day houses do not go back fur- 
ther than 30 or 40 years at the most. 

Pictures and advertisements of the early 
days are very scarce, and such as there 
are represent highly-prized possessions 
which will not be allowed out of safe 
keeping. Fires, removals, floods, etc. re- 
sulted in the old newspaper files being de- 
stroyed, and the old papers and relics of 
most of the stores being lost. A few old 


advertisements and notices are to be found 
in the files at the Public Library. 
* * x 
William Kendrick, 1869 

William Kendrick’s Sons, 1919 
William KENDRICKS’ SONS, incor- 

porated about a year ago, represents 
one of the oldest jeweiry houses in the south 
in continual business. The house was estab- 
lished back in the days when Louisville 
was a city of 10,000 or 12,000 population, 
while Andrew Jackson was President of 
the United States, and about the time that 
George D. Prentice established the Daily 
Journal, which has been through several 
changes, but which is today the famous 
Louisville Courier-Journal, which is also 
the parent company which publishes the 
Times, an evening edition. 

In the year 1831 William Kendrick 
formed a partnership and started in the 
jewelry business. He was then 21 years 
of age. The partnership dissolved after 
a year, but Mr. Kendrick continued the 
business. Another partnership was shortly 
formed, and the business located at 4th and 
Main Sts., Main St. then being the leading 
wholesale and retail street, as is always 
the case in a small town which has very 
few streets. This concern was known as 
Lemon & Kendrick, and was composed of 
William Kendrick and James Innes Lemon, 
the new firm starting in 1832. 

For several years it did nicely, but was 
caught in the commercial storm of 1838, 
which lasted through 1842, and resulted in 
thousands of concerns in the south and 
all over the country going to the wall. 

Mr. Kendrick then individually went 
back into business for himself. One of 
the present firms old records shows in 
Mr. Kendrick’s own handwriting the fol- 
lowing statement: “Commenced business 
with $20, a $19 silver watch, and a few 
tools, total capital valued at about $150.” 

Starting thus in 1843, he managed to 
get back on his feet through long hours, 
steady application, strict economy and un- 
tiring effort. The house was so well es- 
tablished in 1850 that he paid off all in- 
debtedness in connection with his trouble 
eight years before and from which obli- 
gations he had been released by court. He 
was presented with a testimonial at that 
time because of his strict honesty. 

Following his failure Mr. Kendrick 
opened a small shop on 4th St., then a 
side street, and not figured on to become 
the main retail street of the city, and the 
most expensive property. He later moved 
to 3rd St., between Main and Market Sts., 
which is today a printing district. This 
store was known as “The House of 
Spoons,” because of the fact that a set of 
six big spoons hanging in the window was 
a trade sign. The store remained here 
during the Civil War. Prosperity came 
to the store, and later it was found ex- 
pedient to move to larger and better head- 
quarters on Main St., between 3rd and 4th 
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Sts., then the best block in the city. This 
was in 1870, and the store remained in 
the same location for six years, when the 
concern had a new store erected on 4th 
St., between Market and Jefferson, where 
it remained for 35 years. 

In March, 1880, Mr. Kendrick died very 
suddenly, and the active management was 
taken over by his sons, William C. and 
George P. Kendrick. In 1911 the concern 
moved to its present quarters on 4th near 
Walnut St, where it has maintained a 
very modern and handsome store. About 
a year ago the company let some of its 
trusted employes have a little stock, and 
incorporated. Today the officers of the 
company are W. C. Kendrick, George P. 
Kendrick, Percy L. Stith, George Caspari 
and C. L. S. Read. 

eS 
James K. Lemon & Son, 1869 
James K. Lemon & Son, 1919 


THE history of the house of James K. 
Lemon & Son goes back just a little 
farther than that of the Kendrick concern. 
This house was launched in 1828. The 
concern represents probably the oldest re- 
tail house of any sort in the city, having 
a continuous business record of 90 years, 
and expects to celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary with a Lemon at the helm. 

The founder of this house, James Innes 
Lemon, a grandson of Capt. James Lemon, 
a Scotch-Irish patriot, who fell in action 
at the Battle of Brandywine during the 
Revolutionary War, was born in Scott 
County, Ky., in 1804. As a young man 
Mr. Lemon settled in Lexington, and in 
1825, when Lafayette visited this country, 
James I. Lemon was one of the committee 
of Kentuckians which received him. 

In 1828 he moved from Lexington to 
Louisville and established a jewelry store 
on Main St., the site of the present Ameri- 
can-Southern National Bank. At that time 
Louisville had a population estimated at 
less than 9,000 souls. In 1832 James IL. 
Lemon formed a partnership with William 
Kendrick, the store being at 4th and Main 
Sts. 

James I. Lemon continued alone in busi- 
ness until 1862, when he admitted his son, 
James K. Lemon, into partnership with 
him, the style of the firm being James I. 
Lemon & Son until the death of the 
founder of the business in 1869. 

For many years the old store was lo- 
cated in the old National Hotel building 
at 73 S. 4th St., but in the Fall of 1876, at 
the request of Mr. Lemon’s life-long friend, 
Walter N. Haldeman, then connected with 
the Courier-Journal, the business was 
moved to 4th and Green Sts. 

In 1899 James K. Lemon, who had been 
at the head of the firm of James I. Lemon 
& Son for many years, admitted his son, 
Brainard Lemon, into the partnership, 
which operated as James K. Lemon & Son, 
a partnership which lasted until 1907, when 
James K. Lemon died. After the death 
of James K. Lemon the firm incorporated 
with Brainard Lemon as president; G. F. 
Geiger, who had been closely identified 
with the business for 25 years, as vice- 
president; and H. H. Rieke, for many 
years head of the watch department, as 
secretary. The business was later moved to 


the present address. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF 
HEEREN BROTHERS AND COMPANY 
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B ACK in 1869, when the American Horo- 
logical Journal was started, it was a 
welcome visitor to many Pittsburgh jewelry 
houses. In those days about all the stores 
in the city could be counted on one’s two 
hands, with around 250 establishments in 
the greater city today. In those days, it 
was a case of opening for business at 7 
o’clock in the morning and working until 
10 and 11 o’clock at night. The mer- 
chants were happy, they worked hard, 
made but little money and had few worries. 

“Now they do not work as hard, have 
nothing but worry, and go to bed at night 
thinking about a lot of things that are 
constantly perplexing in business,” is the 
way that Henry Terheyden, of the Henry 
Terheyden Co., put it to THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR correspondent in discussing con- 
ditions now and then. 

Mr. Terheyden is perhaps the dean of 
the retail jewelry business of Pittsburgh 
today, although John M. Roberts of the 
John M. Roberts & Son Co. gives him a 
close race. Both have been in business 
about 48 years. Mr. Roberts’ father, John 


M. Roberts, established the business of 


which he is now the head 86 years ago in a 
log cabin on 5th Ave., which was set back 
in a little yard. At that time the property 
could have been bought for $3,000, and to- 
day the same location, just off Market St., 
is worth perhaps $25,000 a foot front. Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Terheyden were both 
readers of the American Horological 
Journal. 

The Terheyden House was established in 
1854 by Charles Terheyden, father of the 
present principal owner of that business, 
and enjoys the unique distinction of having 
been conducted in the one location all of 
that time. When the little store was 
started in Smithfield St., the rent was $365 
a year or, as Mr. Terheyden put it, “one 
dollar a day.” Now the rent is $1,000 a 
month, and all of these years the Ter- 
heydens have rented from the Hawkins 
estate. . 

“We could have bought the property 
for about $3,000 back 54 years ago,” said 
Mr. Terheyden, “and I remember my 
father speaking about it, but in those days 
$3,000 was more than $30,000 now. It was 
a big amount of money. Everybody paid 
cash for what they got then. In fact, my 
father would buy nothing except what he 
had the cash to pay for. Business is done 
differently these days. But there was no 
such thing as credit, as given now, and 
neither was there anything like the stocks 
carried at the present time.” 
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Of the Roberts house, it will be inter- 
esting to note that the little log cabin in 
which John M. Roberts founded the busi- 
ness of the present Roberts jewelry house 
was the birthplace of Steele F. Roberts, the 
late president of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association. It was a 
little two-story affair. 

Pittsburgh really has a surprisingly large 
number of jewelry concerns now, that were 
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THE OLD OLLENDORFF RETAIL STORE IN 1869 


established around fifty years ago and 
earlier. In addition to those mentioned 
may be named the Grogan Co. and J. R. 
Reed & Co., who for so many years had 
their abodes on Market St., adjoining or 
close to the present establishment of the 
John M. Roberts & Son Co. J. R. Reed 
is dead. His nephew, J. Allison Reed, is 
now the head. 

Then there is W, W. Wattles & Sons, for 
many years on Fifth Ave., but of recent 
years located on Wood St. 

Another well known firm is that of R. 
Siedle & Sons, started in 1849 as Siedle & 
Reineman, later became Reineman & Co., 
then just R. Siedle, followed by Reineman 
& Siedle, Reineman, Meyran & Siedle, 
Meyran & Siedle and then R. Siedle, but R. 
Siedle & Sons since 1889. 
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Of the other retailers in business for 
fifty years may be mentioned W. J. Sarver 
of the North Side, and John W. Kelmer 
of the South Side. The latter is now over 
80 years old, but still tinkers at watch- 
making. 

Of the wholesale houses that have been 
here half a century or more may be men- 
tioned the S. W. Weinhaus Co., organized 
by Samuel Weinhaus, deceased; Heeren 
Bros. & Co. and the George B. Barrett 
Co. The last named is perhaps the oldest, 
it being organized as Scott, Barrett & Co. 
Of the men who established these houses 
only William Hofmann and William and 
Otto Heeren of Heeren Bros. & Co. are 
living. 

Goddard, Hill & Co. was another old 
house; E. W. Hili, of that firm, being the 
only one alive now. He is associated with 
Sam F. Sipe. Mr. Hill, who was a sub- 
scriber for the American Horological 
Journal, says that back in those days three- 
fourths of the jewelry business done in 
this part of the country was in watches. 
He said that in the palmy days of his firm, 
on a $300,000 a year business, about three- 
fourths of it was in watch trade. 

The Grogan house was started 75 years 
ago by Henry Richardson, later becoming 
Grogan & Mertz, and finally just the Gro- 
gan Co. The members of the present firm 
number among the younger generation of 
jewelers. 

The M. J. Smith Co. is another old 
house. It was started in 1866 in Smith- 
field St., and owns it own location at Fifth 
Ave. and Masters Way, or close to the 
spot where the John M. Roberts’ original 
house was founded. 

Of the jewelry and pawnbroking houses, 
that of Jos. DeRoy & Sons is the oldest, 
Joseph DeRoy having been in business him- 
self for 51 years, and his house for 75 
years, and in the same block all of that 
time. The DeRoy house was established 
by Levi DeRoy. Later it became DeRoy 
Bros., the partners being Joseph and Israel 
DeRoy, but has been Jos. DeRoy & Sons 
ever since the dissolution of DeRoy Bros. 

John M. Roberts says that in the days 
of his father, the latter went to New York 
by stage coach or canal to buy goods and 
returned the same way, which was in the 
days before the railroads in this section of 
the country. The old canal is no more, 
because part of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is built on it, the railroad having 
absorbed it 

It was a novel experience, bringing 
goods over the mountains to Pittsburgh by 
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BONNWEAR 


HONESTY AND QUALITY FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 








Popular Priced Jewelry 
LADIES LEATHER PURSES 


NOVELTIES FANCY BEAD CHAINS NOVELTIES 
EXCLUSIVE CUT GLASS 


713 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
M. BONN « ¢ 7th & ST. CHARLES ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ZU SONATA 


Established 1902 Service and Reliability 


A House of Progress 


Offers its Patrons Better Advantages 
Newer Goods Better Prices Prompter Service 
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hack, the trip requiring many days, ac- 
cording to the weather and conditions. 
Large packages of goods had to be sent by 
canal boat. There was no such thing in 
those days as the traveling salesmen. Most 
business was carried on by mail or by the 





CHARLES TERHEYDEN, DEAN OF PITTSBURGH 
JEWELERS 


dealer going in person, and nearly every- 
thing was on a cash basis. 

Practically all of the oldest jewelry 
houses here were readers of the American 
Horological Journat, and watched for its 
coming but watch with greater interest now 
the coming of THE JEWELER’s CIRCULAR. 





JOHN M. ROBERTS 


There are few houses here now not sub- 
scribers, this journal having been the lead- 
ing jewelry magazine in this section for 
many years. 

The I. Ollendorff Co. is among the houses 
which started in business over 50 years 
ago in Pittsburgh. This business was first 
started as a retail house in 1860. 
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I. & M. Ollendorf, 1869 
I. Ollendorf Co., 1919 


THE I. Ollendorf Co., Inc. a well 

known wholesale jewelry concern 
with offices at 15 Maiden Lane, New 
York, and Fifth St. and Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., traces its history back 
over a period of more than 50 years. 
This business was started in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., under the firm style of I. & M. Ol- 
lendorf in 1868 as a retail concern, and 
has gradually drifted into the wholesale 
business. 

In 1876 the firm of I. & M. Ollendorf 
dissolved and I. Ollendorf individually 
succeeded to the business. In 1893 he 
moved the business to New York and 
occupied quarters at 45 Maiden Lane. 
Two years later, owing to the steadily 
increasing business, the concern was 
mioved to the Fahys building, and with 
the growth of the house it became 
necessary to again increase the floor 
space, and in 1910 quarters were taken 


I. OLLENDORF IN BUSINESS OVER 50 YEARS 


at 15 Maiden Lane. There the concern 
remained until December, 1918, when it 
was again found necessary to make an- 
other change, and the office was moved 
to the sixth floor of the Silversmith:’ 
building, 15 Maiden Lane, where at the 
present time up-to-date offices are oc- 
cupied with every modern convenience 
for conducting the business. 

In 1897 a branch office was opened in 
Pittsburgh under the management of 
W. S. Bickart, who had been connected 
with the concern for a period of 30 years. 
In the branch office the concern handles 
a complete line of watches, clocks, 
jewelry and silverware, while at the 
headquarters in New York the business 
is devoted to American watches which 
the concern has made a specialty of. The 
officers of the present corporation are 
Isidore Ollendorf, president; Herbert 
Ollendorf, vice-president, and Morton 
C. Ollendorf, secretary and treasurer, 
who with W. S. Bickart, manager of the 
Pittsburch office, constitute the board of 
directors. 
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Directory of Jewelry Firms in 
Pittsburgh, in 1869 


Watches and Jewelry 


Algee, Chas. C. 
Bartleberger, Benedict 
Berger, Catherine 
Berger, S. 

Biggs & Hogle 
Boehm, E. J. 
Buerkle, H. A. 
Burnet, H. M. 
Cimiotti, H. W. 
Decker, Herman 
Deveaux, F. 

D th & Haslett 
Dunseath, W. G. 
Durst & Wallenstine 
Gilmore, James 
Gilmore, William 
Griggs, A. J. 

Heni, Frank 
Johnson & Scott 





agner, stopher 
Wattles, W. we 
Wattles & Sheafer 


Zilliker, William 
Zugsmith, Charles 














National Foreign Trades Council to Hold 
Convention in Chicago 


“The National Foreign Trade Council 
will hold its Sixth National Foreign Trade 
Convention at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 24, 
25 and 26, 1919. The formal call will be 
issued shortly by the chairman of the coun- 
cil, Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

In the past these conventions have drawn 
an increasingly large number of the prom- 
inent business men of the country, repre- 
senting all forms of industry, commerce, 
finance and transportation. To these will 
now be added the representatives of labor. 

The convention in April will deal with 
foreign trade as a factor in stabilizing 
American industry—problems involving the 
conversion of war industries to the needs 
of peace; development of our foreign trade 
to provide employment for our soldiers, 
sailors, and war workers; and the forma- 
tion of a definite policy dealing with the 
future of our new shipping. 

The procedure of the convention will be 
along the lines that have proved so suc- 
cessful in the past: general sessions with 
prepared papers by the leading authorities, 
followed by discussion. 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 


Grafner Bros. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


Carrying Only Goods of 
Recognized Merit. Best 
Assorted Stock in Pitts- 
burgh. 


DIAMONDS 


811 LIBERTY AVE. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
























SAM.E SIPE 


IMPORTER OF 


DIAMONDS 


339~SthAvE., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





























EVERYTHING UNDER 
THE SUN FOR 
THE JEWELER 


For fear that you don’t understand just what we 
mean and to make sure we get at least some 
of your business, we carry the following: 


Watch Material 
Jewelry Boxes Optical Goods 
Jewelry Cards Display Goods 
Watch Glasses Tools 

Jewelers Findings Nickel Chains and 
Show Case Trays Leather Fobs 


Benches 


BUT 
Our aim is to give you satisfactory material 
selecting. 

AND 


We are so situated that we can give that 
SERVICE. 


MARTIN GLUCK & SON 


718 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SEND For Our MOoNTHLY BULLETIN 


WATCHES 
DIAMONDS 
JEWELRY 
and CLOCKS 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ELGIN MOVEMENTS and 
ELGIN Streamline WATCHES 


also 


ILLINOIS MOVEMENTS 


THE SAMUEL WEINHAUS Co. 
720-722 Penn Ave. 


PITTSBURGH PENN’A 
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Four Old Houses of Harrisburg 





Pennsylvania Capital Only Boasts of One Veteran Over 50 Years 
in Active Business. 




















ITH the development of the city of 
W Harrisburg, seat of government of 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the jewelers’ guild has maintained pace 
during the past half century. There is no 
comparison between the establishments of 
the present day and those of 50 years back. 
Possibly the greatest advance has taken 
place within the past decade or two, co- 
incident with the shedding by the mu- 
nicipality of the old wornout clothing ot 
provincialism for the more modern gar- 
ments of an up-to-date city. There was 
advancement and growth prior to that pe- 
riod, to be sure, but it was the advance- 
ment and growth due to the superior loca- 
tion and natural advantages possessed by 
the town, and not to the display of an ex- 
cessive degree of public-spiritedness on the 
part of the citizens. As the city waxed 
larger the leading jewelers, whose stores 
fronted the main trading highways, foresaw 
the value of enlargements and betterments, 
and they have reaped the reward of their 
progressiveness in increased business, and 
the compliments of their fellowmen. Grad- 
ually, the example set by these leading 
jewelers has spread to the more remote 
stores, until today Harrisburgers contem- 
plate with pride both the exteriors and in- 
teriors of their jewelry stores. 

There is but one jeweler now in active 
service who began his life’s career here as 
far back as 1863. He is Francis Emra 
Commings, and he looks good for some 
years to come. Two other leading estab- 
lishments, those of Charles Ross Boas and 
Jacob Tausig’s Sons, were established in 
1850 and 1867, respectively, while the busi- 
ness at 206 Market St., now conducted by 
the P. H. Caplan Co., was established by 
William P. Denehey at this same location 
in January, 1867, thus giving this place the 
longest service record for one particular 
site. Mr. Denehey retired in October, 1909, 
but is still hale and hearty, and delights 
in reminiscences of the business methods 
and troubles of a half-century ago. 

* *k 


Old-Time Advertisers 

Scanning the files of the local newspa- 
pers of Dec. 1868, our correspond- 
ent learned that in addition to Mr. Dene- 
hey and Mr. Commings, the following jew- 
elers were advertising their holiday wares: 
Charles A. Boas, father of C. Ross Boas; 
Stevenson & McCalla, 212 Market St.; 
William Brady, 302 Market St., afterward 
used as a clothing store, but now again a 
jewelry store, with Henry C. Claster as 
proprietor; Aaron Segner, 226 Market St.; 
Charles A. Aughinbaugh, 3rd and Market 
Sts.; A. L. Zimmerman, Market, near 3rd. 
In business at that time, but now going 
out of business was the Ensminger Auction 
Rooms, 2nd and Chestnut Sts., which ad- 
vertised the sale of watches, together with 
the following places advertising jewelry, 
long since out of trade: Mrs. J. Wagner, 


4th and Market; Henry Gregory, Market 
St., and Mrs. E. Brenizer, 422 Market St. 
Mr. Boas advertised Dec. 22 that he 
had completed the repainting, repapering 
and renovating of his store, and that he 
sold “Timers changing 14 to 1-5 of a sec- 
ond of time.” Among the advertising mat- 
ter was also the announcement of the re- 
moval of the Philadelphia firm of Bailey 
& Co. from 819 Chestnut St. to 12th and 
Chestnut Sts., that city; also the adver- 
tisement of J. E. Caldwell & Co., 902 Chest- 
nut St., same city, and’ that of the Gorham 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., and Maiden 
Lane, New York, makers of sterling silver 
and plated ware. 

This article would be incomplete without 
sketches of the men who have taken part 
in the vicissitudes and progress of the jew- 
elry trade in Harrisburg the past fifty years. 

see 
F. E. Commings, 1869 
F. E. Commings, 1919 
HE house of Francis E. Cummings was 
started in Bradford County, this 
state, Sept. 1, 1846, and attended the vil- 
lage school during early boyhood, working 








F. E, COMMINGS, HARRISBURG’S OLDEST ACTIVE 
JEWELER IN POINT OF SERVICE 


on the home farm during the long vaca- 
tions, which imparted to him the excel- 
lent physique that has been such a tower 
of strength to him these many years. He 
came to Harrisburg on Thanksgiving day, 
1863, at the height of the Civil War, and 
learned the jewelry trade in the store of 
his brother, the late Charles Revilla Com- 
mings, then located, since 1862, at 411% 
Market St. The old building still stands. 
Charles Commings had learned the trade 
in the store of a German jeweler of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., and at the time of his death in 
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1888 was the city’s oldest jeweler. After 
five years’ apprenticeship he went into 
business for himself 50 years ago, in a 
very small room on Market St., between 
3rd and 4th, and vividly recalls that first 
trip to Philadelphia to purchase his stock. 
After several years at his original loca- 
tion Mr. Commings removed to 411 Mar- 
ket St., where he remained in the business 
for a period of 33 years. In 1901 he opened 
a branch store at his home, 14 N. 4th St., 
and ultimately established his main busi- 
ness there, retiring from the Market St. 
business 12 years ago. The house of Com- 
mings bids fair to perpetuate the jewelry 
business for many years to come, as one 
son, Charles B., is now assisting his father 
at the present store, and another son, Bur- 
ton E. Commings, who has been with jew- 
elry houses in New York and Baltimore, 
has established quite a reputation in the 
trade, both as salesman and decorator. 
Several well-known men learned their trade 
under Mr. Commings, who has always kept 
in stock many specialties not handled by 
the average run of stores. Mr. Commings 
does not consider that the workmanship 
of much of the goods received from the 
manufacturers these days is superior to 
that of 50 years ago, in fact, in some in- 
stances he thinks it inferior. Quite nat- 
urally, he is not as enthusiastic over the 
business today as he was 50 years ago, but 
he keeps pegging away every working day, 
just the same, with a pleasant smile and 
joke for all of his many friends who drop 


in regularly. 
* * x 


Charles A. Boas, 1869 
C. Ross Boas, 1919 

THis leading Harrisburg jewelry house, 

handed down from father to son for 
three generations, with a Boas of the fourth 
generation now actively assisting in the 
management, has a reputation for quality 
of merchandise, service and reliability that 
fits in well with the beautiful home now 
housing the annually expanding business. 
Unquestionably, the Boas building is the 
finest in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, between the two great cities of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. It was modeled 
after the leading establishments of New 
York city, and occupies the site of a quaint 
old building erected in 1816, conducted for 
many years as a ladies’ specialty shop. Just 
100 years after its erection this property 
was acquired by Charles Ross Boas, who 
builded well his new business home. If 
Jacob D. Boas, who came here from Allen- 
town, Pa., in 1849, and formed a partner- 
ship the following year with J. F. New- 
hard at 5 S. Market Square under the firm 
name of Boas & Newhard, could see how 
his descendants have improved their inher- 
itance, he would certainly exclaim, “Well 
done!” 

The business founded in 1850 prospered 
and Mr. Boas sent his son, Charles A. Boas, 
to Philadelphia to serve an apprenticeship 
as watchmaker to J.. G. Heinemann, a fa- 
mous workman of that day, and a leader 
in the jewelry trade. In 1857 the business 
was moved to 7 N. Market Square, and in 
due course of time Mr. Boas bought out 
his partner’s interest, giving much of the 
management of the store into the hands 
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of his son. That he did well in this every 
Harrisburger of the period of Charles A. 
Boas can testify. Leaving school at the 
age of 17 years, Charles Ross Boas, present 
head of the house, entered the store of his 
father, who put him through the same 
course of careful training as he himself 
had received. 

Charles A. Boas passed away at the close 
of 1885, and his well-prepared son assumed 
the trust, with what success the present 
building and patronage well illustrate. In 
September, 1896, Mr. Boas removed to the 
prominent location, 214-216 Market St., di- 
rectly across the avenue from the Court 
House, and here for 22 years the House of 
Boas attracted the trade of thousands, each 
year adding something to its facilities for 
«aring for its patrons. Ultimately, larger 
quarters became an urgent necessity, and 
Mr. Boas decided upon what appeared to 
tbe a radical departure from custom in 
Harrisburg business circles, nothing less 
than a removal from Market St. to the N. 
2nd St. location. Friends there were who 
counseled him that he was making a wrong 
move, but Mr. Boas knew his trade and 
correctly sized up the growing trend of 
retail business up N. 2nd St., between Mar- 
ket and Walnut. That he made no error 
of judgment the business transacted last 
year and during the holiday season proves. 

Mr. Boas has a valuable mainstay in the 
‘business in the person of his son, Charles 
K. Boas, a great-grandson of the founder, 
who is quite popular in the various local 
organizations of which he is a member, 
particularly the Kiwanis Club, in which he 
takes a great interest. That the new two- 
story home of the House of Boas is pro- 
vided with all the facilities for the proper 
display of the great stock of a modern 
jewelry store, including a really comfort- 
able elevator, goes without saying, for Mr. 
Boas built for a century at least. The 
story of “The House of Boas” in booklet 
form is on a par with the elegance of the 


establishment. 
xk ok Ox 


Jacob Tausig, 1869 
Jacob Tausig’s Sons, 1919 


N 1824 there came to the United States 
from Bohemia Jacob Tausig, aged 25 
years, who finally settled in business in Har- 
risburg in 1867, after living for a time in 
Elizabethtown and Mechanicsburg, nearby 
communities. Starting out as a pawnbroker 
at 508 Market St., he removed to 430 Mar- 
ket St. in 1892, where the business was 
gradually enlarged and prospered, and his 
two sons, Herman L. and Edwin F. Tausig, 
assisted him in his later years, succeeding 
to the business after their father’s death, 
March 30, 1904. Shortly thereafter Jacob 
Tausig’s sons, as the present firm is known, 
acquired the property, 420 Market St., al- 
most directly opposite the main entrance to 
the Union Station, and removed their store 
to the newly-remodeled location May 29, 
1905. By close application to business and 
a broad-minded policy they saw their 
jewelry trade grow year by year, and were 
compelled to keep pace with this trade by 
-enlargements from time to time. At the pres- 
ent time another enlargement has been 
made necessary, and in the near future a 
-new addition, 16x23 feet, will be joined 
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in the rear of the establishment, the firm 
owning the property as far as Strawberry 
Ave. That the Messrs. Tausig know how 
to keep their help is evidenced in the long 
service of the majority of their assistants, 
Elmer Powell having a record of 24 years’ 
continuous service, with Harry C. Sutton, 
Gilbert U. Ruppe and Harry Shope push- 

ing him for honors in this respect. 

* * * 
William P. Denehey, 1869 
P. H. Caplan Co., 1919 

NTIL his retirement from active busi- 
ness in October, 1909, when he sold 
out his stock to his assistant, George 
Springer, whose stock was in turn ac- 
quired by the present proprietors, the P. H. 
Caplan Co., William P. Denehey enjoyed 
the honor of being the oldest living active 
jeweler in Harrisburg engaged in business 
at the same location. Mr. Denehey is still 





WILLIAM P, DENEHEY, ANOTHER VETERAN OF 
THE HARRISBURG JEWELRY TRADE 


vigorous mentally and physically, despite 
his 76 years, and in 1913 covered consider- 
ble European territory in a four months’ 
tour. It is a rare pleasure to listen to his 
description of the conduct of the jewelry 
business 50 years ago as compared with the 
present-day methods. Mr. Denehey was 
born in New London, Conn., in 1842, and 
learned his trade in that city and New 
Haven, finishing in the store of Everett 
(Deacon) Benjamin. He went to New 
Brunswick, N. J., and engaged himself to 
Abram Cortelyou. Subsequently he worked 
in New York city, and came to Harrisburg 
in 1864, entering the store of G. W 
McCalla, a few doors from his old location. 
In 1867 he opened his own store at 206 
Market St., which he conducted in an up- 
to-the-minute style until he felt the need 
of a rest in 1905. The new owners are 
certainly maintaining the fine prestige of 
this oldest exclusively jewelry storeroom in 
the city. 

Like Mr. Commings, Mr. Denehey is of 
the opinion that the quality of the watches, 
etc., of a half century ago was fully up to 
present standard. “Of course,” said he, 
“interiors of stores were plainer, and there 
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was not the same large variety of wares to 
select from. Jewelers of those days con- 
fined themselves more to those goods 
strictly known as jewelers’ wares, and the 
prospective customers did not see any glit- 
tering cut glass, English and French China, 
and leather and metal novelties in the cases. 
And the hours of work were much longer. 
Clerks nowadays complain about working 
from 8:30 a. M. to 6 Pp. mM. They know 
nothing of the hard work of the jewelers’ 
apprentices of 50 years ago. Why, at one 
place I worked I had to put up each night, 
and take down and stack in the morning no 
less than 32 metal shutters from the store 
front. Jewelers were not protected against 
burglary those days as they now are, and 
he was deemed a very careless jeweler who 
neglected to provide himself with strong 
metal shutters for his display windows at 
night. Frequently, I have sold watches to 
soldiers of the Civil War at midnight, and 
even later. A jeweler’s personality played 
a very important part in the growth of his 
patronage in the early days of the business 
in Harrisburg. 

“Furthermore,” continued Mr. Denehey, 
“a man desiring to start in the jewelry 
business in the days before the Civil War 
could stock his store on one-fifth the cash 
capital that would be required today. Here 
again the jeweler’s personality and good 
reputation as a clerk counted with the man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. One of the relics 
of business days that I treasure most is a 
letter I received from the firm from whom 
I bought my first bill of goods for my new 
store. If a man had $500 and a good rec- 
ord he could stock a new store that would 
be ample for a beginner in those days, be- 
cause he did not have the department store, 
the clothing store and the other stores that 
carry jewelry departments to compete with. 
He would get long credits from the manu- 
facturers, much longer than present-day 
jewelers are allowed, and as a rule, was 
not long in paying off the debt. Soldiers 
are good customers of the jewelers, and 
during the Civil War, when I was a clerk 
for Mr. McCalla, it was nothing extraor- 
dinary to take in $800 and $1,000 in a day’s 
business. This was my experience in busi- 
ness during the Spanish-American War, 
when we had some 15,000 soldiers en- 
camped a few miles below Harrisburg, and 
I presume local jewelers have profited 
much from the coming and going of sol- 
diers in Harrisburg during the war.” 








American Trade Dominates Nicaragua 
Jewelry and Silverware Markets 


Wasuincton, D. C., jan. 29.—United 
States manufacturing jewelers and silver- 
smiths dominate the markets of Nicaragua, 
according to recent report made to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Andrew J. Mc- 
Connico, American consul at Corinto. 

According to his figures the importa- 
tions into Nicaragua from the United States 
of manufactured gold and_ silverware 
amounted to $65,027 in 1917 in total im- 
portations of $65,405, leaving but $378 to 
represent the value of imports from other 
countries. Of jewelry, in total importa- 
tions of $14,756, the amount from the 
United States was $13,329 and from all 
other countries $1,427. 
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Some of the Old Concerns of Connecticut 








A Word on Some of the Makers of Silverware, Clocks, etc., of the “Nutmeg” 
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(pUTSIDE of the larger manufacturing 
jewelry centers of the country, no sec- 
tion has a greater number of firms who 
have been selling to the jewelry trade who 
have been in existence more than 50 years 
than has the State of Connecticut, which 
for nearly a century has been noted in the 
jewelry trade for its silver plated ware 
and its clocks. 

The history of the Connecticut firms that 
were in business when the first copies of 
this journal were issued to the trade, 
would prove as interesting as it would be 
long, but unfortunately the data has not 
been available, at least in time for this 
issue. It would be regrettable, however, 
to refer to a celebration of 50 years with- 
out mentioning some of the names of the 
leading manufacturers, and in this issue 
there will be found on another page a his- 
tory of a number of the silver plated ware 
concerns that later were merged into the 
International Silver Co., while below are 
appended brief sketches of a few other 
prominent concerns not included in the 
sketches published under New York and 
other centers. 


Wallace, Simpson & Co., 1869 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 1919 
” tent the well known silver plate 

manufacturing companies that trace 
their history back over a period of 50 years 
or more is that of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Wallingford, Conn. This house was 
founded by Robert Wallace in 1835, the 
business at that time being conducted 
solely by himself. Later as the business in- 
creased a partner was taken and the firm 
became known as Robert Wallace & Co. 
The business was conducted under this 
name until 1865, when it, having become 
greatly enlarged, the capital stock which 
had heretofore been very small, was in- 
creased to $100,000 and the name Wallace, 
Simpson & Co. taken. 

In 1871 Mr. Wallace purchased the in- 
terest of his individual partner, Mr. Simp- 
son and with his two sons formed the new 
company, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. On 
the formation of this new concern other 
lines were added, the principal being that 
of sterling flatware and hollow ware. The 
business of Mr. Wallace and his associates 
had been theretofore entirely that of making 
German silver. flatware, of which from 1835 
until Jan. 1, 1897, over 5,000,000 dozen 
were manufactured. Of this enormous 
amount of spoons, forks, etc., not a single 
piece bore the Wallace name or trade mark, 
these goods having been made for other 
firms. 

Under the careful management of Mr. 
Wallace and his successors the factory 
gradually grew until it now stands in the 
front ranks of spoon and flatware manu- 
factories of to-day, employing many hun- 
dreds of hands and with a daily capacity of 
over 3,000 dozens of spoons, forks, etc., of 
this grade, and sterling silver spoons, 


forks, etc. Such was the growth of the 
small workshop with a capacity of but a 
few dozen spoons a day and these wrought 
with much labor and expense. 

Robert Wallace, the founder of the Ger- 
man silver flatware industry of the United 
States, was born in Prospect, Conn., Nov. 
13, 1815. The earlier part of his life was 
spent on his father’s farm, until about 1831, 
when he became an apprentice to the art 
of making Britannia and pewter spoons. In 
1833, when he was but 18 years of age, he 
hired an old grist mill in Cheshire, Conn., 
and began the manufacture of spoons on 
his own account. In 1835, when he had 
been in his small factory about a year he 
was shown by one of his patrons in New 
Haven, a spoon that was made of a metal 
new to both of them. It was called Ger- 
man silver. Dr. Feuchtwanger, an an- 
alytical chemist, was known to have 
brought a small bar of this metal from Ger- 
many. Mr. Wallace succeeded in purchas- 
ing this bar and carrying it to Waterbury, 
had it rolled and from the sheet made four 
dozen spoons. While in Waterbury he met 
a gentleman who had recently come from 
England and who had brought with him 
the receipt for making German silver. Mr. 
Wallace purchased the receipt and at once 
procured the necessary ingredients. 

At about this time he moved his primi- 
tive factory from Cheshire to Wallingford, 
and there prepared to manufacture spoons 
and other flatware on a more extensive 
scale. Having then acquired all the in- 
gredients required for making the German 
silver and having become settled in his new 
quarters he at once proceeded with the 
compounding of the metal. 

Thus at Wallingford, under the personal 


supervision of Mr. Wallace, was made the 


first German silver or nickel silver manu- 
factured in this country. Mr. Wallace was 
connected with the active management of 
the factory until the time of his death, 
which occurred Jan. 1, 1892. 

The New York office of the concern was 
first opened at 23 Park place. This office 
was later moved to 226 Fifth St., then to 11 
W. 32nd St., and is at present at 411 Fifth 
Ave. The Chicago office is at 10 S. Wabash 
Ave. 

The officers and directors of the concern 
are president, F. A. Wallace; secretary, 
H. L. Wallace, treasurer; C. W. Leaven- 
worth. 

x ok x 


Manning, Bowman & Co., 1869 
Manning, Bowman & Co., 1919 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. was orig- 
inally formed in Middletown, Conn., 
with E. B. Manning, president, and Robert 
Bowman, secretary and treasurer (just 
after the Civil War). The company moved 
into larger quarters in Meriden, Conn., in 
1872. Both Mr. Manning and Mr. Bowman 
died a number of years ago. 
The officers of the corporation are now 
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George E. Savage, president and treasurer; 
Albert W. Savage, secretary. 

Of course the nature of the business has 
changed considerably. Originally they made 
principally Britannia ware and silver plated 
ware, whereas at present they make prin- 
cipally articles in nickel plate and copper, 
although of course certain household appli- 
ances are furnished in silver plate as well. 

Nearly four years ago the concern bought 
the Vacuum Specialty Co., formerly located 
at Vineland, N. J., and moved it to Meri- 
den where it is located in the plant. While 
still run as a distinct corporation it is in 
reality a part of Manning, Bowman & Co., 
as it is owned and controlled solely by that 


concern. 
* * * 


New Haven Clock Co., 1869 
New Haven Clock Co., 1919 


THE New Haven Clock Co. has the dis- 
tinction of tracing its history back over 
a period of over 100 years. This business 
was organized in 1817 by Chauncey Jerome, 
who made his first clocks at his home in 
Plymouth, Conn. His initial order for 
these timepieces with wooden works was 
for one dozen and was delivered by him- 
self to his customer at Bristol, Conn. Mr. 
Jerome later moved his concern to Bristol, 
Conn. A few years subsequent to 1825 the 
first brass clocks were made. He after- 
wards erected a large plant in Bristol which 
was destroyed by fire. Following this mis- 
fortune Mr. Jerome moved his business to 
New Haven in the early 40’s and in 1855 
the clocks were produced under the name 
of the New Haven Clock Co. 

Since that time the business has under- 
gone many changes in personnel, the pres- 
ent officers being Walter Camp, president 
and treasurer; Edwin P. Root, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; Frank S. Cornwall, as- 
sistant secretary; George A. Whitney, as- 
sistant treasurer. The business was incor- 
porated on June 7, 1882, under the laws of 
the State of Connecticut. The New York 
office at the present time is located at 15 
Maiden Lane and the Chicago office at 211 


W. Randolph St. 
* * * 


Bristol Brass Co., 1869 
American Silver Co., 1919 


HE AMERICAN SILVER CO., INC., 

manufacturer of silverware, Bristol, 
Conn., traces its history back to 1857, at 
which time the concern known as the 
Holmes & Tuttle Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., 
maker of silver plated flatware was taken 
over by the Bristol Brass Co., and from 
1857 until 1900 it was operated as the sil- 
verware department of the Bristol Brass 
Co. 

In 1900 the Bristol Brass Co. incorpo- 
rated the silver department under Connec- 
ticut State laws as the American Silver 
Co. The Bristol Brass Co. owned the en- 
tire stock of the American Silver Co. un- 
til 1913, when the distribution of the stock 
was made to the stockholders of the com- 
pany. Since 1900 the company has extended 
its line very considerably. 

The home office is still located in Bristol, 
with offices in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. The present officers of the or- 
ganization are A. F. Rockwell, president; 
Dean Welch, vice-president; Alexander 
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Harper, treasurer ; S. B. Harper, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. This concern man- 
yfactures fine table cutlery and high grade 
silver-plated flatware and nickle silver flat- 
ware. The New York office was opened in 
1901 and the office in Chicago in 1902 and in 


San Francisco in 1910. 
* * * 


Benjamin & Ford, 1869 
Geo. H. Ford Co., 1919 


WHEN The American Horological Jour- 
nal first appeared, General George H. 
Ford, the grand old man of the New 
Haven, Conn., jewelry trade, had just been 
admitted to the partnership in the old 
Benjamin jewelry business of that city. 

Founded by Barzillai Benjamin, the firm 
name then became Benjamin & Ford, and 
in 1873, upon the death of Mr. Benjamin, 
George H. Ford became the sole proprietor 
of the business, which dates back to 1815. 

The business was for many years at 98 
Chapel St. and later at the corner of 
Chapel and State Sts., and in 1891 that site 
was purchased by Mr. Ford, remodelled, 
and the premises enlarged for the business, 
which was merged into a corporation under 
the name of George H. Ford Co., of which 
Mr. Ford became the president and the 
directing spirit. 

*x x 

E. Ingraham & Co., 1869 

E. Ingraham Co., 1919 
THE E. Ingraham Co. was founded by 
Elias Ingraham, who was born Nov. 1, 
1805, and died in Bristol, Conn., Aug. 16, 
1885. He was a man of mechanical skill 
and a fine cabinet maker, his ability leading 
him into paths which led to the permanent 

business which bears his name. 

From 1827 until 1835 he was engaged in 
making fine cases for clock manufacturers, 
he contracting to do the work only. In 
1835 he abandoned that method, bought a 
shop with water power privilege and began 
the manufacturing of clock cases of his own 
designing. as well as those furnished to 
him by movement manufacturers. 

For eight years he made clock cases 
under his own name and then in 1843 he 
admitted Elisha C. Brewster and his 
brother Andrew into partnership. They 
continued the same business as Brewster 
& Ingraham’s until 1848 when the business 
passed to E. & A. Ingraham who conducted 
it until 1855 when fire swept away the en- 
tire plant. 

In 1857 he rented a shop now occupied 
by the Turner-Heater Co., and in 1859 
admitted his son Edward to partnership, 
and until 1880, they conducted business as 
a firm, and became well known as manu- 
facturers of clocks. 

In 1880 the business was incorporated 
as the E, Ingraham Co. 

The stockholders being the founder, 
Elias Ingraham, who was also president, 
his son Edward Ingraham, and the latter’s 
three sons. 

Elias passed to his reward Aug. 18, 1885, 
and was succeeded in the presidency by 
Edward Ingraham who remained executive 
head of the E. Ingraham Co. until his own 
death Aug. 16, 1892. At the present time 
this business is controlled and managed 
by the grandchildren and great grandchild- 
ren of the founder, Elias Ingraham. 
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Elias Ingraham by his ability as a de- 
signer originated several patterns that have 
become American standards; notably the 
“Sharp Gothic’ of which more may have 
been made than of any other wood cased 
clock. The original was whittled in minia- 
ture from a mahogany block while he was 
returning on a sailing vessel from South 
America about 1840. The black enameled 
wood case was originated by this com- 
pany in 1883 and improved in 1885 by addi- 
tion of marbleized wood mouldings. For 
many years this class of goods was the 
American standard and was produced in 
very large numbers. In recent years 
watches and nickel clocks have been added 
to the line of manufacture and today the 
company produces a very complete line of 
timepieces. 








Some Old New England Silversmiths 


Reed & Barton, 1869 

Reed & Barton Corporation, 1919 
THE business of Reed & Barton was 

established in 1824 by Isaac Babbitt 
and William Crossman, both jewelers, for 
the manufacture of Britannia ware, and 
the firm was known as Babbitt & Cross- 
man. The business changed hands a num- 
ber of times until 1835, when Henry G. 
Reed and Charles E. Barton, both working 
in the factory, became the owners and the 
firm became known as Reed & Barton, 
which name has continued without change 
with the exception of the years 1837 to 
1847, when the style of the firm name was 
Leonard, Reed & Barton. Mr. Barton died 
in the year 1867, and his interests in the 
business were purchased by Mr. Reed. Mr. 
Reed died in 1901 at the ripe age of 91 
years, but the business is still carried on 





‘and controlled by his immediate family. 


The plant occupies an area of land at 
Taunton, Mass., comprising about 13 acres 
and about seven acres of floor space. There 
are about 600 persons in the employ of 
Reed & Barton at the present time many 
of whom are descendants of those who 
were in the employ of the firm in the first 
years of its existence. 

In 1848 a department was installed for 
electro-plating and soon after the firm be- 
gan the manufacture of spoons, forks and 
serving pieces. In 1889 was begun the 
manufacture of sterling silverware. 

The product of Reed & Barton today em- 
braces a great variety of articles in gold, 
sterling silver, silver plate and pewter, as 
well as cast and wrought bronze of every 
description. 

The firm maintains sales offices at the 
factory in Taunton, and Boston, Mass., also 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Dallas. Its traveling salesmen make regu- 
lar trips throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Central America, as well as 
South America, South Africa and Austra- 
lia, Cuba and the West Indies. 

x * * 


Wm. B. Durgin, 1869 
Wm. B. Durgin Co., 1919 
HE Wm. B. Durgin Co., manufacturer 
of silverware, was started in 1853, by 
Wm. B. Durgin. The business is today 
conducted at Concord, N. H., in the town 
where it was founded. Wm. B. Durgin 
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left his mountain home in New Hampshire 
at the age of 16 to seek his fortune in 
Boston. Disappointed in his desire to learn 
the jewelry business, he apprenticed him- 
self to Newall Harding, a silversmith of 
high repute.. About a year after he first 
went to Boston, he was taken ill and was 
obliged to return to his home, but recov- 
ered and returned to Boston, where he 
finished his apprenticeship. 

After completing a successful appren- 
ticeship, Mr. Durgin decided to establish 
his business in the capital of his native 
State, influenced, perhaps, to do so because 
of the fact that at the time there were only 
two jewelers in Concord making silver 
spoons. Soon after, these two jewelers 
gave up the business, and Mr. Durgin 
bought their tools. Not long after he also 
bought the tools of a retail jeweler at 
Claremont, N. H., thus giving himself a 
clear field in his native State. 

His initial order was given by Carter 
Bros., then in business in Concord, but now 
for a long time at Portland Me. This order 
was for six sets of teaspoons. In the early 
days of the business, Mr. Durgin would 
make up a lot of spoons and, taking a hand- 
satchel or sometimes a small, black trunk, 
would start out with a horse and wagon 
to sell his product, sometimes taking old 
silver as barter. 

From his first shop, Mr. Durgin moved 
to a more central location and more com- 
modious quarters, which he left to build 
a three-story brick block. At first his 
business occupied only the first floor, and 
he rented out the remainder, but as the 
business grew he occup¥+.the entire build- 
ing, and also an addftrunal story, then a 
second floor in the adjoining block. At 
this point the factory accommodations were 
so poor that the present factory was erected 
in 1903 and 1904. 

The Durgins, father and sons, died in 
the same year, 1905, in which year the 
ownership of the business passed out of 
the Durgin family. 

The business was incorporated in 1898 
as the Wm. B. Durgin Co. The Durgin 
company has today on its payroll the first 
die cutter brought from England. Also 
on its payroll is one of Durgin’s first ap- 
prentices, whose service began some 52 
years ago. 

The present officers of the corporation 
are: John B. Abbott, vice-president and 
treasurer; W. R. Mayo, assistant treasurer. 
The president, Barton P. Jenks, resigned 
to take up war work for the Government. 
Edward E. Brown is manager and superin- 
tendent. 








The Paramount Jewelry Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. The 
incorporators are Harry Bernert, Max 
Futonasky and George B. Goldfarb. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Jewelers of a Half Century Ago 





Three Retail Houses and One Manufacturing Concern Date Back to 
1869—A Word About the History of Each 
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FFALO boasts of but three retail 
B jewelers who have turned the half cen- 
tury wheel in business in this city, who are 
alive and active in their business enterprises 
today. They recall the early issues of the 
periodical which now celebrates its golden 
anniversary, and say without reservation 
they have followed its expansion and amal- 
gamation in those many years until it has 


reached its height in the present day 
JewELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
These two jewelers are Theodore 


Charles Tanke and Mrs. Elizabeth Dickin- 
son. Two other local jewelers, still active 
in their business, are close in their length 
of retail business to the half century mark 
in Frank Hammond and William Ehmann, 
Sr, and singularly enough, both are still 
in the same locations in which they started. 

It is also significant that the two oldest 
jewelers, in point of continuous business, 
operate the two largest, leading and con- 
cededly the best and foremost stores in 
the city. Both are situate on the main 
street of the city at present and cater to 
the best classes of this populace. Their 
reputations are of the very highest, merited 
by those many years of conscientious deal- 
ing with their many thousands of patrons. 

* * x 
\ T. & E. Dickinson, 1869 
T. & E. Dickinson & Co., 1919 
MBS: DICKINSON operates the oldest 
store here. 

by Thomas and Elizabeth Dickinson, and 
in 1878 the name was changed to T. and E. 
Dickinson & Co., when the son Alfred was 
taken into the partnership. Thomas Dickin- 
son, husband of Elizabeth Dickinson, died in 
October, 1896 and Alfred died in February, 
1915, and in April, 1915 the business was 
incorporated under the same name with 
the following officers: Mrs. Dickinson, 
president, and Alfred Heerdt, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Heerdt has been with 
Mrs. Dickinson ever since he left the pub- 
lic schools and has close to 25 years’ expe- 
rience in the business. He has an enviable 
reputation as a keen business man, devel- 
oped under the watchful and instructive 
eye of Mrs. Dickinson. 

Mrs. Dickinson, although 80 years old, 
gives her entire time and attention to the 
business, being in her store early each 
morning and closing it at the end of busi- 
ness each day. The firm has the reputa- 
tion of being the largest retail jewelry 
store between New York and Chicago. 

ce * 

T. C. Tanke, 1869 

T. C. Tanke, 1919 
HEODORE CHARLES TANKE was 
also active in his retail jewelry business 
with a Mr. Juengling on Eagle St., near Main 
St, within 100 feet of the present lo- 
cation of the establishment now known as 
T. C. Tanke at Main and Eagle Sts. in 
1865. Mr. Juengling established the busi- 
ness in 1856, and in 1867 Mr. Tanke bought 


It was founded in 1849 _ 


out the interest of Mr. Juengling, becom- 
ing sole owner of the concern. In 1870 
the business started its upward trend and 
Mr. Tanke moved to what was then known 
as the Arthur building on Main St., near 
Eagle St. <A’ peculiar fate necessitated the 
removal from that location. The structure 
collapsed, killing two people walking on 
the sidewalk in front. A gas chandelier 
struck Mr. Tanke, clinging to his coat, but 
aside from that he had a miraculous escape 
and was uninjured. His employes man- 


- 














T. C. TANKE, DEAN OF BUFFALO JEWELERS. 


aged to crawl under the show cases, there- 
by avoiding falling timber and injury. 

Mr. Tanke then located at 379 Main St. 
and remained there until 1883, when he 
rented the then most prominent corner in 
the city, at Main St. and Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment. This was known as the Arcade 
building and extended through to Wash- 
ington St. It was destroyed in 1893 by 
fire and every vestige of Mr. Tanke’s stock, 
fixtures, etc., was totally wiped out. 

It was then that Mr. Tanke arrived. at 
his present location, Main and Eagle Sts., 
right in the heart of the retail business 
section of the city, and which is recognized 
today as the most ideal location for a retail 
jewelry store in the city. Eugene Tanke, 
son of T. C. Tanke, was taken into the 
firm years ago, and in fact grew up with 
the business and is its active head. 

The establishment of T. C. Tanke re- 
cently added Harry C. MacCormack, New 
York city, formerly with Theodore A. Kohn 
& Son, 321 Fifth Ave., and with this addi- 
tion the firm is planning even further ex- 
pansion of its business. 

Among the customers of Mr. Tanke, Sr., 
in his early business days were Millard 
Fillmore and Grover Cleveland, both for- 
mer presidents of the United States. 
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William King, 1869 
King & Eisele Co., 1919 


PRE present house of the King & Eisele 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y., dates back to 1870, 
when it was founded by Edward J. Eisele, 
now president of the concern and the late 
William King who had previously been in 
business for himself and was located at 
250 Main St., in 1869. 

Both being practical jewelers, they be- 
gan in a small room doing jewelry work 
and making chased band rings. In those 
days, salesmen on the road were practically 
unknown, and it was a practice when they 
had a small stock ahead for Mr. King to 
go out and dispose of same to nearby 
jewelers. 

Later, the concern decided to branch out, 
and become more of a general wholesale 
house, and in conjunction with the whole- 
sale business continued the manufacture 
of rings. They did not at first attempt to 
take on all lines. Watches, jewelry, sil- 
verware and clocks were gradually added 
to the line, and as the business continued 
to grow, more spacious quarters were 
sought, and when the firm moved to the 
corner of Division and Washington Sts., 
it covered all lines which were commonly 
known to the jewelry trade at that time. 

It was about this time that Edward A. 
Eisele, son of Edward J. Eisele was taken 
into the business, and began his career 
with the concern. 

In 1895, the building which they now 
occupy was built at the corner of Division 
and Washington Sts., this house occupying 
the second, third and fourth floors. 

Mr. King died in 1895 at which time 
Edward A. Eisele became general man- 
ager of the company. The business re- 
mained in healthy condition, and continued 
to grow until the complete building was 
occupied, and the adjoining building also 
added. 

In 1911, the firm was incorporated, 
Edward J. Eisele becoming president, 
Edward A. Eisele, vice president and 
treasurer. Edward J. Eisele is now 87 
years old, and owing to his age has prac- 
tically retired from the business. 

At the last election, Edward J. Eisele 
was made president of the board, Edward 
A. Eisele, president and treasurer, and J. 
K. Thompson who was admitted to mem- 
bership in the firm in 1911 was chosen as 
vice president. J. M. Peck became secre- 
tary, and Ralph E. Smith, manager of the 
clock and silverware department and 
Philip Dewein, manager of the material 
department were chosen as directors on 
the board. 


a oe 


Frank Hammond, 1869 
Frank Hammond, 1919 


THE business of Frank Hammond has 

been estabished here 50 years. His loca- 
tion is the same one in which he started his 
venture in a small way half a hundred years 
ago, and the retail jewelry store at 54 
Seneca St. is known for its reliability from 
one end of the city to the other. Mr. Ham- 
mond is of an aggressive nature in a busi- 
ness sense. His store is a most complete 
one and is in the midst of the business dis- 
trict of the city. 
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Specialists in Mourning Jewelry 


Our stock of such goods is so complete that we can take care of any needs of 
your customers. 


A complete line of 14K brooches, bar pins, link buttons, earrings, lockets, 
chains, bracelets, hat and veil pins. Many novel black and white effects. For 
fifty years we have maintained our standards of workmanship that has made 
the name “Hedges” a synonym for dependability. 









Send for our mourning jewelry bulletin. 


A. J. Hedges & Co. 


12 John St. NEW YORK Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
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New Orleans and Its Jewelry Trade 





A Glance Backward Half a Century in the City Where Cotton Is King 

















HERE are in existence today in New 
Orleans many firms or successors of 
firms which were in New Orleans when 
The American Horological Journal was 
born. But standing like a. veteran oak in 
a forest is the establishment of A. B. Gris- 
wold & Co., Ltd. More than a century this 
house has existed, and, more than that, it 
has a record that is probably not sur- 
passed by any in the world. It is that the 
president of the company today has been 
connected with the establishment 67 years, 
more than a lifetime of the ordinary man. 
Henry Ginder, who today is still far from 
being decrepid in spite of his 87 years of 
age, was in the jewelry trade 17 years when 
The American Horological Journal began 
its career. 
A. B. Griswold & Co., 1869 
A. B. Griswold & Co., 1919 

UST when the Griswold establishment 

was born is not of record, but in the ar- 
chives of the store is a copy of the Com- 
mercial Press and New Orleans Daily Ad- 
vertiser of July 19, 1817, a century and 
over a year old, which contains the ad- 
vertisement of James N. Hyde & Co., the 
parent organization of the Griswold estab- 
lishment. It is also of record that the firm 
never was out of business a day during 
the more than a century; that during the 
Civil War the Griswold currency, copies 
of which exist today, was accepted as good 
and lawful money, and that it has never 
been in financial difficulties. 

James N. Hyde established his jewelry 
store in Chartres St., within about two 
squares of the historic Place D’Arms, now 
Jackson Square, and it was doing business 
when Andrew Jackson received the plau- 
dits of the people after winning the Battle 
of New Orleans. Later, Charles W. Good- 
rich became associated, and the firm be- 
came. Hyde & Goodrich. The parent 
members of the firm died, leaving the busi- 
ness to their sons, who took Henry 
Thomas in with them. When E. G. Hyde 
retired, W. O. Thomas became a full part- 
ner with A. B. Griswold. A city ordinance 
passed at that time required every firm or 
company to carry the names of all its mem- 
bers, and Hyde & Goodrich became Thomas, 
Griswold & Co. William Thomas died of 
yellow fever in 1853. Later the firm be- 
came A. B. Griswold & Co. 

The records of the company were de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1859, but the 
copy of the newspaper referred to was 
preserved. The establishment was moved 
from Chartres and St. Louis Sts. to Char- 
tres, near Canal St, then to Canal and 
Royal Sts., where it was a landmark for 
many years, and then to its present loca- 
tion, 728 Canal St., where it has been for 22 
years. 


The present establishment has for its 
officers Henry Ginder, president; E. L. 
Roane, vice-president and _ treasurer; 
George P. Griswold, second vice-president; 
William B. Young, secretary. It may be 
mentioned that the Griswold establishment 
is noted for long service of its employes. 
While Henry Ginder, with his record of 
67 years, is the dean, the other members 
have been in service more than a quarter 
of a century, including Mr. Young, whose 
record is close on one side or the other 
of half a century. 

Mr. Ginder is not only the oldest jewelry 
dealer in New Orleans, but is very proba- 





HENRY GINDER, NEW ORLEANS’ OLDEST JEWELER 


bly its oldest merchant still sitting at the 
desk, and, perhaps, is the oldest in the 


country. 
* * * 


Judah Hart, 1869 
Hart Jewelry Co., 1919 

HE third oldest establishment in New 
Orleans is probably the Hart Jewelry 
Co., which for the past 36 years has been 
at Baronne and Common Sts., and is con- 
cucted by Samuel J. Hart. In 1845 Judah 
Hart, the father of Samuel, established this 

business and it has prospered ever since. 

xk *k * 


E. Barbier, 1869 
Estate of E. Barbier, 1919 
NEXT in age to the Griswold establish- 
ment stands that of E. Barbier, 308 
Royal St., now conducted by the heirs of 
Eugene Barbier, who died in 1915. Mr. 
Barbier succeeded M. Fronier, who estab- 
lished his business in 1840. Both these 


men were noted clock makers. A’ clock 
that M. Fronier made and placed in front 
of his store in 1842 was only recently taken 
down. It had a figure of a sailor that 
struck the hours on a bell. 
* * * 
Lautenschlager & Hausmann, 1869 
Hausmann, Inc., 1919 
AUSMANN, INC., 135 Baronne St., 
while not standing of record as 
among the oldest establishments, can lay 
claim to more than half a century of ex- 





New Orleans Watchmakers in 1869 


Adler, D. H., 20 Exchange Pl. 
Bonnet, A., 65 Royal, d. 2 


Buckley, H. P., 


Epps, William, 137 Royal 
Fricke, A., 14 Chartres, d: 2 
Garritson, G., 289 Old Levee 
Hartleb, F., 253 Carondelet 
Hyrer, G., 66 Bienville 
fons Sen Soe 
vizzo, 1 tres, c. St. Louis 
Lazarus, John, 6 St. Charles 
Lilienthal, Edw 93 Canal 
Meyer, John C., 321 Old Levee, d. 2 


Rouzer, C., 
Salin, Jacob 
Schmidt, J. C., 15344 Royal 
Spiro, F., 109 Marais, d. 2 
Tyler, E. A., 115 Canal 











istence, though not under its present name 
or personnel, and is today one of the larg- 
est and most progressive in the south. 

Henry Hausmann came to America in 
1868, landed in New York, which was as 
far as his funds could take him. After 
living there two years, he came to New 
Orleans. Shortly after arriving in New Or- 
leans he met an old friend by the name 
of Lautenschlager, who was in the jewelry 
business, and offered to take in Mr. Haus- 
mann as a partner if he could raise $200. 
They established a business on Marais St. 
under the firm name of Lautenschlager & 
Hausmann. In 1872 Mr. Hausmann be- 
came sole owner and moved to 818 Poy- 
dras. Later he bought the silverware plat- 
ing establishment of Adolph Himmel, next 
door. Both Himmel and Lautenschlager 
had been established before 1869. 

In 1878 Mr. Hausmann was a victim of 
the scourge of yellow fever, now unknown 
in New Orleans. His widow, Mrs. The- 
resa Hausmann took up the business. She 
sent her eldest son, Louis, to a business 
college and also had him taught the plating 
business. Her other son, Gabe, was taught 
the engraving trade. The sons were taken 
into the business when they became of age, 
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and in 1907 T. Hausmann & Sons, Ltd., 
was incorporated. In Nov., 1917, it became 
Hausmann, Incorporated. In 1870 the es- 
tablishment had one employe. Today it 
has 60. It is located in one of the hand- 
somest stores in the south. 
*x* * * 
August Baumann, 1869 
August Baumann, 1919 


yg blag establishment that existed 
long before The American Horologi- 
cal Journal was started is that of August 
Baumann. The business today is conducted 
by his son, August Baumann, but the elder 
man is still hale and hearty, although 82 
years of age. Mr. Baumann established his 
business near the St. Mary Market, 
at the corner of Calliope St. in 1862. 
That was then a business center of New 
Orleans, but now much decayed from such. 
Later he moved to 1018 Annunciation St., 
where the store was 32 years. It was then 
moved to 1825 Magazine St., where it has 
been 23 years. Previous to coming to New 
Orleans, Mr. Baumann worked in Baton 
Rouge in the trade. His present store is 
known for its stock of diamonds, August, 
the younger, being an expert and frequently 
selling diamonds to the trade. 
*x* * x 
John Hopfensitz, 1869 
H. Hopfensitz & Bros., 1919 

pede establishment of age is that 

of H. Hopfensitz & Bros., now lo- 
cated at 2109 Magazine St. John Hopfen- 
sitz began in business near the U. S. Mint 
in 1862, then moved to Tchoupitoulas St., 
and then to 9th and Magazine Sts. He 
died in 1904 at the venerable age of 89, 
leaving his sons in business. 

*x* * * 
John C. Meyer, 1869 
J. C. Meyer & Son, 1919 


= business of John C. Meyer was es- 


tablished in 1853 at 321 Old Levee St., 
and ever since the establishment has done 
a prosperous business at the same place. 
It is directly opposite the building former- 
ly the U. S. Mint, and is near the famous 
French Market. The establishment later 
became J. C. Meyer & Son, and after the 
death of the founder, Arthur L. Meyer 
became the head and still is. 
x * x 
Granzin Store 
over 50 Years Old 
ROGER F. GRANZIN, on St. Charles 
St., nearly opposite the City Hall, 
would in no way impress one as being at 
the head of an establishment dating back 
a half a century, for he is too young- 
looking. Nevertheless his father estab- 
lished the business in 1865, in the place 
then known as Davidson Court on Caron- 
delet St. He died in 1915. 
xk ok O* 
Fred H. Bohne, 1869 
Fred H. Bohne, 1919 
FRED H. BOHNE has been for 57 years 
in Exchange Pl. and still conducts 
his store. Many years ago he had a broth- 
er established in the jewelry business in 
Old Levee St. Mr. Bohne carries a stock 
of jewelry and spectacles. In his younger 
days his place was one of the leading es- 
tablishments of the city. 
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G. Garritson, 1869 
Estate of G. Garritson, 1919 

HE business of G. Garritson was estab- 
lished more than 50 years ago at 289 
Old Levee St., now 1123 Decatur St. Upon 
his death his widow continued the busi- 
ness and it ‘still exists in the same spot, 
although Mrs. Garritson is now trying to 

sell out and retire. 





New Orleans is an old city, having been 
founded in 1718. Shortly before the Civil 
War it was very prosperous and many ex- 
pert craftsmen in the jewelry and watch- 
making line came to it from foreign lands. 
Not only was there a large city trade in 
those days but the wealthy planters bought 
liberally and many of the stores carried 
articles which were of the highest char- 
acter and produced in foreign countries, 





AUGUST BAUMANN. 
VETERAN OF NEW ORLEANS JEWELRY TRADE 


principally France. In many homes today 
in New Orleans can be found examples of 
the finest Parisian jewelry and silverware, 
although the antique collector has taken 
many of them away. Before the war, and 
even after that conflict, it was the custom 
of the rich planter to go to New Orleans 
only a few times a year, but always shortly 
before Christmas. He would go into a 
jewelry store and purchase a jewel for 
his wife, a watch for his son, and one for 
his daughter and make other selections for 
his family all at one time and the Dill 
would be of a considerable sum. Today 
the nearby planter comes to New Orleans 
every few days, running down to the city 
sometimes in his automobile. His pur- 
chases in the jewelry line are made to suit 
his convenience. 

Compared with a half a century ago, the 
jeweler in New Orleans probably carries 
mere accounts than he did then, but they 
are much smaller. In the old days most 
of the small purchases were for cash, as 
only the wealthy carried accounts, but 
those that did have credit had it almost 
unlimited. 

In New Orleans there were about 33 
watchmakers and jewelry establishments in 
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1869, as shown by the” directory” of that 
year, one of which, Koch & Dreyfus, was a 
large wholesale and supply house. This busi= 
ness has an offshoot today in the firm of 
Jonas Koch, New York, who is a son of 
one of the founders and a member of the 
house after it came to the metropolis. To- 
day there are about 100 establishments. 
Three of them are wholesale and supply 
houses. Leonard Krower & Son is easily 
the most important, doing an enormous 
business all over the south. W. E. Taylor 
Co., J. H. Mednikow & Co., Moran-Hilles 
Jewelry Co. and D. R. Miller & Bros. are 
among other large wholesale houses. 








The Illinois Watch Co. 50 Years Ago 
and Now 





THE history and development of the 

Illinois. Watch Co., Springfield, Ill. is 
a story of two corporations that collapsed 
under a strain of adverse conditions and 
one that has achieved a tremendous success, 

In 1869 J. C. Adams went to Springfield, 
Ill., to interest local capitalists in organiz- 
ing a watch company. He succeeded in in-° 
teresting about 70 stockholders and the 
Springfield Watch Co. was organized with 
a capital of $100,000. Work on the factory 
building was begun in December, 1869, and 
in December of the following year tools 
were erected in the basement of what is 
now the north wing of the factory. In 
the preceding April a force of skilled work- 
men, formerly in the employ of the watch 
factory at Elgin, had come to Springfield to 
work in a temporary shop in the manufac- 
ture of machine shop tools. In May, 1871, 
the company began the manufacture of 
watch parts and in January, 1872, the first 
watch was completed. 

In 1873 a New York office was-estab- 
lished at 11 Maiden Lane, through which 
the product of the factory was placed with 
jobbers. At that time the company was 
employing 125 operatives and was turning 
out five movements daily. It was also then 
beginning to manufacture its own balances, 
dials, hairsprings and jewels, which had 
formerly been imported. Then came the 
panic of 1873 paralyzing business and seri- 
ously crippling the new industry. To meet 
the conditions arising the company issued 
$50,000 of preferred stock and borrowed to 
the limit on its $100,000 stock of watches, 
but gradually the business languished. 

During the year 1875 a reorganization 
was begun, the Illinois Watch Co. being in-, 
corporated. The new company took over 
the assets of the older company and as- 
sumed its liabilities. E. N. Bates was 
elected president and Otis Hoyt was made 
superintendent. The second year of the 
organization the company began the man- 
ufacture of stem wind movements. 

The business was again reorganized in 
1878, the name of the corporation being 
changed to its present form, the Illinois 
Watch Co. Jacob Bunn was made presi- 
dent and Charles Schmorowski, secretary. 
Since that time Jacob Bunn and Jacob 
Bunn, Jr., have been continuously at the 
head of the Illinois Watch Co. The Illinois 
Watch factory is the largest manufacturing 
institution in Springfield. It is now employ- 
ing 1,000 hands and is producing about 600 
high grade watches each day. 
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A LIST OF VETERANS 


Roll Being Prepared of Names of Those 
Who Have Been Connected with the 
Jewelry and Kindred Trades in Any 
Capacity for 50 Years or More 
An interesting informal organization, 
without dues, without officers and without 
even meetings, is being formed by two of 
the patriarchs of the jewelry trade of 
New York, John Frick and A. K. Sloan. 
This organization has been dubbed the 
“Ancient and Honorable Patriarchs of the 
Jewelers’ Guild and Associated Trades,” 
being men who have been connected there- 
with for 50 years or over. The roll of the 
“ancients and honorables” has just been 
compiled and consists of the following 





names : 

MG, Gy CURE iicccvccnses New York 
Aufhauser, Samuel (1867)..... - a’ 

Ainley, David A (1863)........ " = 

Brewster, M. M. (1868)....... 4s a 

Ballou, Barton Allan (1868)... “ . 

Bartens, Charles (1865)....... 9 7 

ee BG. CE Pv cscccscsss 3 " 

Carrington, Chas. L. (1866).... “ a 

Cottier, J. G. C. (1865)........ * . 

Elias, William L. (1863)...... . . 

Ettlinger, F. V. (1869)........ ‘ ™ 

Frick, John (1863)............ = Vs 

Ferguson, Robert T. (1856)... “ . 

Frankfield, A. (1856).......... - ” 

Farrand, Oliver M. (1866).... “ = 

Greason, John R. (1857)...... 7 : 

Goddard, Ira (1862).......... 6 . 

Goldsmith, Adolph (1864)..... » . 

Haldiman, Edward A. (1863).. “ " 

Hirsch, Leon (1867).......... vs " 

Irons, Charles F. (1861) .. Providence, R. I. 
Karsch, Bernard (1860) ...... New York 
Kaiser, David (1866).......... y - 

Keller, Frank (1863).......... ” “ 

Kahn, Louis (1861)........... . 

Kahle, Emile (1868)........... " “a 

Lamont, John (1865).......... o a 

Larter, Frederick H. (1868)... “ 

Lehmann, Emil A. (1865)..... " ‘ 

Lorsch, Albert (1864)......... - ss 

Litzenberg, Capt. (1858)....... ‘ Ma 

Litzenberg, Wayne (1858)..... ‘a - 

Lawton, J. F. P. (1865)..Providence, R. I. 
Mulford, Lewis J. (1851)...... New York 
MacDonald, Wm. F. (1869)... “ - 

Oppenheimer, August (1865)... ‘ 9s 


Power, Charles L. (1865)..... = - 
Parker, Theodore L. (1863)... “ ” 
mee, Wer, Jr. ...ccccees Newark, N. J. 
- Rich, Wm. T. (1863)...... - 6 
Sloan, A. K. (1854)........... New York 


mmepler, Geo. W.............. 

Spencer, John L. (1863)....... ” re 
MM, Hwan ..ccccceccccces " i 
pexton, W. L. (1862)......... . " 
Scofield, John R. (1866)....... i ” 
Sichel, Simon (1867).......... _ “ 
Thurber, Isaac (1851).... Providence, R. I. 


Taylor, Geo. Carrington....... New York 
Toltock, Alfred T. (1869)..... _ 9 
Walker, Frederick (1859)..... . _ 
Washburne, E. D. (1868)..... 7 se 


Westcott, Chas. E. (1868), Providence, R. I. 

All men who have been connected in any 
way with the jewelry business, either as 
manufacturers or retailers, office clerks, 
factory employes, or as watchmakers or 
assistants, are entitled to join this order 
without liability of any kind. 
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There are -probably a number of others, 
in addition to the people mentioned above, 
whose names should be added to the roll. 
If these people will send their name and 
the date of their first connection with the 
jewelry trade, either as employe or em- 
ployer, to John Frick, 8 Maiden Lane, they 
will be included in the list without further 
ceremony. 


HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 











Members of American Jewelers’ Protective 
Association Elect Officers and 
Directors 


The members of the American Jewel- 
ers Protective Association held their an- 
nual meeting Thursday at 2:30 p. M., in the 
rooms of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade. Wm. I. Rosenfeld, one of the vice 
presidents, presided, President Roland G. 
Monroe being in Europe. 





R. G. MONROE, PRESIDENT 


After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting the secretary and treasurer 
made their reports which were accepted. 

The election of a president, and vice pres- 
idents was then taken up. Thev were re- 
elected as follows: President, Rolland G. 
Monroe; vice presidents, M. D. Rothschild, 
Michael Dreicer, Wm. I. Rosenfeld. 

Directors for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: H. H. Butts, vice president, Hayden 
W. Wheeler & Co.; Michael Dreicer of 
Dreicer & Co.; Godfrey Eacret, treasurer, 
Shreve, Treat & Eacret, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Lawrence D. Frank, of Konijn & 
Frank; Arthur Henius of Henius & Co.; 
Frank Jeanne, president, Wm. S. Hedges & 
Co.; William F. Juergens, treasurer, Juerg- 
ens & Andersen Co., Chicago; Louis Kahn, 
of L. & M. Kahn & Co.; Arthur Lorsch, 
treasurer, Albert Lorsch & Co.; Rolland G. 
Monroe of R. G. Monroe & Co.; Julius S. 
Oppenheimer of Oppenheimer Bros. & 
Veith; Benj. F. Rees of Zimmern, Rees & 
Co.; Lee Reichman of Reichman Bros.; 
Wm. I. Rosenfeld, New York; M. D. 
Rothschild, president, American Gem & 
Pearl Co.; Simon Sichel of Eichberg & Co.; 
Marcus S. Van Wezel of S. L. Van Wezel; 
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George R. Whitehead of Marchand Bros. 
& Co. New York; Gilbert T. Woodhull, 
president, Mount & Woodhull; Otto D. 
Wormser, president, Wormser & Mayers. 

The board of directors will hold its first 
meeting in the nedr future, the purpose of 
which will be to elect the secretary and 
treasurer, and discuss other business. The 
meeting was then adjourned. 








Temporary Receiver Appointed«for the Star 
Dial Light Co. Following Dispute 
by Officers 


As a result of the differences between 
Eugene Rothman, president and founder of 
the Star Dial Light Co. and other stock- 
holders of the concern and on the applica- 
tion of Mr. Rothman, Judge Finch of the 
Supreme Court, Special Term, Part 1, ap- 
pointed a receiver for the firm pending the 
trial of the suit started a few months ago 
by Mr. Rothman against Harry K. Horo- 
witz, Rubin. Kushner and Morris Weiner. 

That Judge Finch was reluctant to ap- 
point the receiver pending the trial was 
evident from the decision which he handed 
down to the following effect: 

Much as the court dislikes to appoint a re- 
ceiver of a going concern, it seems clear from 
all the records before the court upon this motion 
that the only appropriate remedy is the appoint- 
ment of a receiver pendente lite. The. plaintiff 
and the defendants are the only stockholders of 
the corporation, which corporation was formed 
pursuant to an agreement betweerr all the parties 
as individuals, which agreement provided- that 
they should all share equally as partners despite 
the stock owned by each, and it was further 
agreed that the plaintiff was to have equal con- 
trol of business management. This corporation 
agreement the defendants have admittedly broken 
and have ousted the plaintiff and have themselves 
assumed the business management, although con- 
cededly upon their own statements they are un- 
familiar with business management. When in 
addition to the circumstances shown in the mov- 
ing papers there is added the fact, admitted on 
consent, that since the submission of the motion 
the defendants have déclared a comparatively large 
dividend and withheld payment of the plaintiff’s 
share of the same from the plaintiff, the court is 
forced to the conclusion that the only way in 
which to hold matters in statu quo until a trial 
may ultimately determine the issues is to appoint 
a receiver. Settle order on notice. 

Mr. Rothman, by his attorney, joel 
Krone, alleged that on Feb. 1 last he 
formed a corporation with others to mar- 
ket an invention he had made in the way 
of an improvement in luminous dials and 
pending the application of the patent he 
sold his interest to the corporation for 30 
shares of stock worth $1,500. Rothman 
was elected president and the other de- 
fendants, he claims, each bought 10 shares 
of stock so that he held a one-half interest. 

Rothman alleged that the business in- 
creased the assets to $27,000, with the re- 
sult that it now has a surplus and is 
thoroughly solvent and able to pay a divi- 
dend if the defendants will permit it. He 
alleged that since December he had been 
excluded from all participation in the 
business in pursuance of plans by the de- 
fendants to that end. They demanded, he 
said, that he sell out his interests to them 
or else that he buy them out for $3,700. 
When he’ refused to do this he says the 
defendants seized control of the business, 
cut off his salary and directed the Trans- 
atlantic Trust Co. not to honor his checks 
in the corpofation. He therefore asked 
for an injunction and a receiver. 

The defendants denied the charges. 
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Baum made, Best made—for less 








FIFTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Established 1867 


HERMANN BAUM, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


SOLID GOLD and PLATINUM 
CHAINS, RINGS and JEWELRY 


THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
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1873-1919 
OUR 46th ANNIVERSARY 


46 Years Under One Management 





For forty-six years we have been successfully serving the retail jeweler. 


This success has been made possible by our continued unchanged policy of 
NORTON SERVICE linked up with GUARANTEED QUALITY merchan- 
dise. 


We take this opportunity to thank our many loyal customers for their sup- 
port, and to ask you for a continuance of your confidence in us. 


C. B. NORTON JEWELRY CO. 


1016-1018 WALNUT STREET 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“EVERYTHING NEEDED BY THE RETAIL JEWELER” 


| 
| QuAliry QuAlity, 
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PIONEER JEWELER DEAD 


Capt. M. B. Wright, Civil War Veteran, 
Passes Away , Suddenly 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan, 31.—Marshall 
B. Wright, a pioneer jeweler of Kansas 
City, died of pneumonia Monday at his 
home, 3535 Charlotte St. Captain Wright 
had been suffering from a cold for six 
weeks but had not been confined to his 
home. Sunday he attended church services 
as usual and retired about 8:30 o’clock that 
evening. About 11:30 he awakened his 
wife and said that he was in great pain, 
and in less than half an hour he died. He 
was 77 years old. 

Captain Wright was one of the first jew- 
elers in Kansas City and was known all 
through his business career as one of the 
most reliable. He was born in Sheffield, 
Mass., and lived for a time in Columbus, 
O., where he enlisted when the Civil War 
broke out. He fought through many of 
the greatest battles and was wounded a 
-number of times. He was with General 
Sherman on his famous march to the sea 
and also took part in the Battle of ‘Shiloh. 
Before the close of the war he won a cap- 
tain’s commission. 

In 1865 he came to Kansas City and 
opened a little jewelry shop in half of a 
storeroom on Main St. The city then was 
only a village and everything was centered 
about the bluffs near the river front. As 
the village grew his business kept pace and 
at different times he changed locations. For 





a number of years his jewelry and clock: 


shop was at the corner of 6th and Main 
Sts. Later he moved to 1034 Main St., and 
in the spring of 1893 he sold his business 
to the Jaccard Jewelry Co. and engaged in 
the real estate business. This latter busi- 
ness he continued up to the time of his 
death. 

A number of Kansas City watchmakers 
and jewelers, some of whom are now in 
business for themselves, learned their 
trades and were given their first training 
in M. B. Wright’s shop. All of these, and 
a wide circle of other friends, remember 
Captain Wright with the deepest affection. 

Funeral services were held at the home 
Tuesday afternoon. Captain Wright is sur- 
vived by his widow, -two sisters and a 
nephew. 


Death of Marshall D. Patterson 


AtTLEBorO, Mass., Jan. 29.—Marshall D. 
Patterson, well-known jewelry salesman of 
the Attleboros, died Monday afternoon in 
the Hotel Brevoort, Chicago, after an ill- 
ness of a wéek’s duration of influenza. Mr. 
Patterson, who for the past seven years 
had been the Western salesman for McRae 
& Keeler, left on a trip Christmas Day. 
He wrote to the firm Jan. 21 stating that 
he had been confined to the hotel. On 
Jan. 23 came a telegram informing his 
house that he had decided to remain in 
Chicago the rest of the week. Even at that 
time there was no intimation that he was 
seriously ill. 

Saturday his mother, Mrs. Mary M. Pat- 
terson, of 217 Pine St., received word to 
go to Chicago at once. She left Saturday 
evening and was due in Chicago 9 o’clock 
Monday, but the race to see her son alive 
had been lost, as he died on Sunday after- 
noon. 
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Mr. Patterson was born in Newton Cen- 
ter 28 years ago last July but moved with 
the family to Attleboro at an early age. 
He attended the local schools and while a 
student in the high school went to work 
for McRae & Keeler about 10 years ago. 

He was a member of Pythagoras lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, Co. C. Association, the 
Highland Country Club and the West Side 
Club. Besides his mother he is survived 
by two brothers, Private Arthur Patter- 
son and Corporal Alfred Patterson, who 
are now in France. 








TO STOP NIGHT AUCTIONS 


Massachusetts Legislature Asked to Author- 
ize Towns to Forbid Jewelry Sales 


at Night 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31—“Fly-by-night” 
jewelry auctioneers were the. target of a 
concentrated attack by the regular army of 
jewelers at a hearing before the legislative 
committee on legal affairs at the State 
House yesterday. 

Officials of the Massachusetts Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, including E. F. Lil- 
ley, president, and James Wood, secretary, 
as well as local jewelers, asked the com- 
mittee to report favorably a bill that would 
authorize cities and towns to prohibit or 
regulate the sale at public auction of jewel- 
ry and other merchandise after 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

John D. Hughes, representing the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce, peti- 
tioner for the measure, informed the com- 
mittee that the proposed legislation was 
directed against so-called “fly-by-night” 
auction rooms where cheap jewelry and 
fake articles are sold under dazzling lights 
to deceive the purchasers. He declared that 
in the last few years criminal action under 
the licensing laws had been taken to elimi- 
nate this class of auctioneers, but without 
results. “Their profits are so great,’ he 
said, “that they can afford to pay a daily 
fine of $20, the maximum, and yet do a 
land-office business.” He said that under 
skilfully arranged artificial lights “cheap 
jewelry was displayed in the auc- 
tioneer’s hands in a way to dazzle the eye 
and lead purchasers to believe it of real 
value. Men are hired to mingle with the 
crowds in auction rooms and bid up goods. 

James H. Wood, of Fall River, told the 
committee that a man came into his store 
last week with a watch he paid $26 for at 
a night auction. The watch had a brass 
case, polished up, with red tin for jewels. 

Boston is especially victimized by this 
class of jeweler. At the present time there 
are three or four in a short section of 
Washington St., who are doing a flourish- 
ing business. For several years legitimate 
jewelers have endeavored to secure the 
passage of new legislation which would 
eliminate these “fly-by-night” jewelers, but 
with indifferent success. 











Private Harold Edward Page, of the 
Branford Battery, Company E, who was 
billetted home last July, after being gassed 
in the front line trenches, died last week 
at the base hospital in Otisville, N. Y. Be- 
fore entering the army he was employed by 
the New Haven Clock Co., New Haven. 
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Refining Company Gets Injunction Restrain- 
ing Disposal of Money Said to Be 
the Proceeds of Thefts by 
Employes 

The theft of a quantity of sweepings from 
the New York plant of Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting & Refining Co., at 283 Plymouth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., was brought out be- 
fore Judge Finch in the New York Su- 
preme Court last week in an application by 
Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining Co. 
for an injunction and other relief. 

According to the papers in the case it 
seems that Edward Brantley and another 
man, negro laborers in the plant, had 
admitted to the officials and to the police 
that they had committed thefts and the 
application before Judge Finch was for an 
injunction restraining Brantley, the Union 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, and Prop- 
erty Clerk Cronin of the Brooklyn police 
headquarters from disposing of $3,320 in 
cash found in the pockets of Brantley when 
arrested, also $2,000 on deposit in his name 
in the savings bank and an automobile for 
which Brantley was said to have paid 
$2,600. 

Judge Finch granted the injunction com- 
pelling the holding of the property intact 
pending the trial of the suit by the Gold- 
smiths, in which they ask an accounting of 
all the property of Brantley that they claim 
was the proceeds of his thefts from: them. 

According to an affidavit of Simon Gold- 
smith, Brantley was employed as a laborer 
in the Brooklyn plant Sept. 17, 1916, and his 
business was that of a packer of the “pulp” 
which was shipped from the New York 
plant to the plaintiff’s refinery in Chicago. 
In the course of shipment, it was said, he 
at various times extracted “pulp” belonging 
to the plaintiff and disposed of this in 
various ways. After being kept under sur- 
veillance he was arrested and is said to 
have admitted to employes of his firm that 
he had committed the thefts, later admitting 
the same to the detectives. 

Brantley, however, appeared before Judge 
Finch denying that he had made a con- 
fession and saying that the statement al- 
leged to have been made to the police was 
made under duress after he had been given 
the “third degree.” Detectives, however, 
denied that Brantley had been ill-treated 
or that force had been used to obtain the 
admission. 








South Bend, Ind. Jeweler, Goes into 
Bankruptcy 

SoutH Benp, Ind., Jan. 30.—Albert L. 
Stevenson, retail jeweler here, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, showing 
assets of $989 and liabilities of $1,448. 

Mr. Stevenson is a watchmaker and has 
been in business on his own account since 
1916, previous to which time he was em- 
ployed. He is a man of good character 
and habits and is considered honest. He 
has been under considerable expense owing 
to his wife’s sickness, and his friends hope 
that his financial difficulties may be ad- 
justed. 








Cyrus Stall, Bryan, O., has sold his busi- 
ness to L. E. Jacobs. ; 
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Bracelet Watches LEVITT & GOLD 


for Graduation Gifts 
We now offer exceptionally High Grade LEVER Move- 
ment Watch Bracelets at prices from 10% to 20% lower GOLDSMITHS 


than any other watch houses can offer. 

14K MESH BAGS, VAN- 
ITY CASES, CIGAR- 
ETTE CASES, CARD 
CASES, KNIVES, 
STERLING SILVER 
MESH BAGS. 








a Ie ee ot ot ot a ae ae a 


Combination Bag and 
Vanity 





71-73 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
Tel., Cort. 1555 




















—_— — 


No. 107—10% Ligne Convertible Watch Bracelet, fitted with high- 
grade 7 jewel adjusted LEVER movement, in 10-year gold filled 


AMERICAN Complete with 12 Kt. 1/10 F- P 4 G h ° 

expansion braceict, in individual box. $8.50 Each rom Farts to Gugenheim 
No. aH Aone 15 Joma LEVER Movement, in 20-year gold filled 

— ong — ‘naga wit racelet $10.00 Each 


No. a ey: Ligne 15 ‘ewel LEVER Bracelet Watch in 20-year The line of Parisian Novelty 
go ed OCT. case. Complete wit 
Giabdiet Gn Gen. Piten.....-.....2c2-0--0000s-. $11.00 Each Jewelry that has earned an en- 
B No. a ergy BE 15 Jewel —— meee We, 20-year gold viable re t ti £ it d 
t 
Kt. 1/10 bracelet, ag —...... nine $12. 50 Each poem oa or NS §0o 
No. 2075%—Octagon Bracelet Watch, 9% Ligne 15 Jewel LEVER selling qualities. Always — the 


£, 20- Id filled OCTAGON 
ier iediohee with bracelet and box. Price $14.00 Each newest effects, both in Novelties 


Any of the above numbers, with engraved bezel and 
bracelet, 50 cents additional. and Jets. 


B. RAFF & SONS Siwecers ° 
1161-1175 Broadway, New York City M. Gugenh elim, Inc. 
































renee 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Manipulation of Steel in Watch Work | OPP. B. ALTMAN & CO. 
- By JOHN J. BOWMAN | Paris: Faubourg Poissonnieére 32. 
Radoeed Price, 50 cents, Postpaid _— - 
Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. 11 John Street, New York —$$—$<—‘— —————— 
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x Gis 
A Sees a 
re Y PERSPIRATION 
You find all the beauties 


of genuine Pearls 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE NAMES. 


JACK J. FELSENFELD 


ees Silversmith Building 
“Sally Attending’ to Business 15-17-19 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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“Gunmen” Hold Up Jeweler and One Is Shot 








Three Bandits Visit Store of Henry Graham, New York, but are Frightened 
Away by Their Victim’s Call for Help—One Is Wounded and Two Escape 

















According to the Police Department noth- 
ing but pure courage saved Henry Graham, 
a jeweler, from heavy loss last Friday when 
bandits entered his store at 342 Columbus 
Ave, New York, and after a few minutes 
talk ordered him to throw up his hands. 
He refused and on the contrary made an 
outcry which frightened the bandits. They 
fled and a chase ensued which resulted in 
one of the bandits being mortally wounded. 
The wounded man gave his name as Frank 
Marcello, about 20 years old, and living 
at 132 E. 109th St., who said he had been 
recently discharged from the United States 
Army. This man is not expected to live. 


Mr. Graham the proprietor, an elderly 
man, was behind his counter at about 9.30 
A. M. when a man came in and said he 
would like to see a pair of cuff buttons. 
The jeweler went to the window and 
brought out a tray containing 36 sets. He 
had scarcely laid the tray on the counter 
when his customer said, “Hold up your 
hands,” at the same time holding a re- 
volver under the jeweler’s nose. 

Mr. Graham stood still and said “What 
do you mean?” A second man then en- 
tered who also drew a revolver. He was 
soon followed by a third who was ordered 
to “get on” behind the counter. He came 
around to where Mr. Graham stood and 
the latter who had not yet thrown up his 
hands grabbed a heavy “billy” which he 
kept for such purposes and aimed a blow 
at the man. The blow went wild and the 
“billy” was kicked from his hand and fell 
to the floor. One of the “gunmen” then 
said that he would shoot if .the jeweler 
made another move or outcry. All this 
time they had been stuffing their pockets 
with the cuff buttons. 

At this moment someone came to the 
door as if to enter and the trio bolted from 
the store, followed by Mr. Graham and a 
young man whom he knew. The jeweler 
shouted as he ran and this attracted passers- 
by who joined in the chase. The bandits 
ran west on 76th St. 

Col. Archibald Roosevelt, who lives at 
201 W. 78th St., and who was passing by 
when the gun play began, immediately 
joined the action. Reports of the shots 
which stabbed the air in quick succession, 
brought a big crowd. 

At this point Patrolman Deveny came 
running up. The bandits turned north on 
Amsterdam Ave., and Patrolman Deveny 
leaped on the running board of a passing 
automobile. He soon overtook the fleeing 
trio and jumped off at 79th St. 

Running over to the sidewalk, he grabbed 
Marcello. The latter pulled away and drew 
his revolver. The policeman and the gun- 
man fired four shots pointblank at each 
other. Patrolman Deveny was wounded 
in the legs, and his clothes pierced by bul- 
lets. Marcello fell mortally hurt, a bullet 
lodging in the side of his forehead. 

Mr. Graham had to go to Bellevue Hos- 
pital to identify the wounded man. He did 
so immediately, also recognizing some of 


the cuff buttons found on the man’s person. 
Mr. Graham estimated he lost goods val- 
ued at $75. Some of the stolen cuff buttons 
were afterward recovered in the street. 
Marcello’s two companions escaped. The 
police have good descriptions of them, and 
their arrests are expected. One of them 
was about five feet 10 inches in height and 
weighed about 170 pounds. He was of dark 
complexion and wore a soft hat. The other 
was about five feet seven inches in height, 
of stocky build, weighing about 165 pounds, 
and with a fat round face. He was also 
dark. Central Office detectives Donohue and 
Fitzpatrick are now working on the case. 








GOES TO PRISON 





‘Soap Box” Hardy, Notorious Check Swin- 
dler, Gets Twelve Year Term in 
Atlanta Penitentiary 


BaLTimoBE, Md., Feb. 1—Robert J. 
Barton, 56 years old, alias Chas. F. O’Con- 
nell, alias “Soap Box” Hardy, one of this 
country’s most noted criminals who on 
December 21, 1918, passed 12 stolen money 
orders on Boston jewelers, was sentenced 
to 12 years in the Federal Penitentiary at 
Atlanta yesterday by Judge John C. Rose 
in the United States Court in this city. 

Barton was convicted in this city of pass- 
ing four forged money orders. One was 
passed on Arnold Rosenfeld, jeweler, N. 
Howard St. He was arrested in Wash- 
ington three weeks ago on information ob- 
tained here by United- States Postal 
Inspector Wrightson Chambers and De- 
tective Lieutenants C. A. Kahler and L. A. 
King. Barton’s operations in Boston were 
unknown to the jewelery trade in general 
until the story of his arrest was published 
in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Baltimore representatives of the Pink- 
erton National Detective Agency co-oper- 
ated with the posial and local officials, and 
within a week Barton was identified as the 
notorious “Soap Box” Hardy, a criminal 
of national and international reputation. 
Barton confessed his crimes, and when he 
was arraigned before Judge Rose he plead- 
ed guilty to the charges entered against 
him. 

Barton presented a pathetic figure as he 
addressed the Federal judge. He told 
Judge Rose that he had spent nearly 33 
years of his life in prison, but that he bore 
no ill-will against society. Broken in 
health, Barton told the court that he ex- 
pected to end his days in prison, and that 
he preferred being sent to Atlanta. Bar- 
ton’s criminal record has previously been 
given in full in this paper. He was taken 
to Atlanta today by a United States dep- 
uty marshal. 








I. B. Novegrod, connected with the Inter- 
State Smelting & Refining Co., Newark, 
N. J., for the past 14 months, has again 
resumed calling on the trade, having been 
doing inside work since last June. 
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ATTEMPTED HOLD UP FAILS 


Gunmen Shoot Aged Jeweler of Portland, 
Ore., and Escape from the Police 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 29.—“If you move, 
I'll kill you,” was the warning of a bandit 
who, in company with another, entered the 
jewelry store of B. Garfinkle, 90 3rd St., 
this city, recently, and when Mr. Garfinkle, 
who was bending over the counter in an 
effort to reach an article which one of 
the men had asked to see, raised his head 
in disobeyance of the order, the bandit 
fired a revolver point blank at the aged 
man, inflicting a scalp wound which for- 
tunately did not prove serious. 

As the jeweler cried out, the two hold- 
up men rushed into the street, ran up 3rd 
St. for a block, and separated. Police 
and passing pedestrians gave chase, but 
the men outdistanced them, one disappear- 
ing into a rooming house and the other 
faded from view at the Ainsworth dock 
in the North End. ; 

A little later two suspects were arrested 
in a second-hand clothing establishment, 
where they were trying to exchange the 
clothes they were wearing for other ap~ 
parel. They gave their names as Richard 
Gray and Omar Parmley. Both were held 
for further investigation. 

Several thousand dollars worth of dia-- 
monds and other jewelry were easily- 
available in the open -vault of the store: 
at the time of the bandits’ entrance, but: 
no losses have been reported up to the 
present. 











New Jersey Jewelers to Hold Annual Con- 
vention at Asbury Park, June 22, 
23 and 24 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 29—The monthly 
meeting of the New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ 
Association was held last night, at which 
time it was decided to hold the annual con- 
vention of the association at Asbury Park 
on June 22, 23, and 24. 

Asbury Park has been the meeting place 
for the New Jersey jewelers for some time 
past, and it is probable that the Coleman 
House will again be the. headquarters for 
the convention this year. 








Plans have been adopted by the Gruen 
Watch Co., Cincinnati, O., to increase the 
size of its plant. The addition will be made 
to the eastern: wing of the present plant, 
with a frontage of 75 feet and a depth, 
of 40 feet. The improvement will be four 
stories in height and the Swiss style of 
architecture, for which the present edifice 
is noted, will be carried out in the addi- 
tion. Ideas regarding a new and unusual 
type of gable will be introduced in the ad- 
dition. The ideas were gathered by Fred 
Gruen from the trade guild center, Grand 
Place Square, Brussels, Belgium. The 
work will not be started immediately but 
will be held up until contracts are let by 
the city for a new bridge structure of an 
ornamental type which will be built over 
Reading Road adjoining the Gruen plant. 
McMillan St. before the Gruen plant will 
be raised several feet, having the effect of 
bringing the Gruen lot nearer the level of 
the sidewalk. 
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PECKHAM SEAMLESS RING MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Office 
45 Maiden Lane 


Factory 
131 Liberty St. 





Makers of 


Solid Gold 


Seamless Wedding Rings in all colors 
AND 


Platinum 











REstaxe 
NG 
POLISHING 
DIAMONDS 
EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES 
RUBIES 


and all other semi-precious stones 


Espositer, Varni Co., Inc, 
45-49 John St. NEW YORK 


























BETZ & VOLLMER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


14KT. and PLATINUM 


JEWELRY 


We Do Special Order Work 


102-104 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


























DIAMONDS 


Loose and Mounted, of Artistic Design and Superior Workmanship 


WRIST WATCHES 


High Grade for Ladies and Men 


ELIASSOF BROS. & CO. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
and 


IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS 


9-11-13 MAIDEN LANE 100 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK ALBANY, N. Y. 








ELK TEETH 


Every size, shape and nature-colored to be had. 
All genuine teeth unmounted. After 20 years’ 
handling them I have many good shippers right 
from the fields. Can supply any factory or manu- 
facturing jeweler on short notice. Have many 
beautiful pairs of nature-colored tips always on 
hand, sent on selection. to responsible jewelers 
and manufacturers of emblems. When ordering 
name about the sizes and number wanted. As 
low as the lowest at wholesale ~rices. Faceted 
and cabochoin stones of all kinds on memo. All 
the colors in synthetic sapphires .f fine quality. 
Rough gem minerals for cutters. Lion, cat and 
eagle claws. Price list free. 


L. W. STILWELL 


Deadwood 
South Dakota 











A few good reasons why you will find it to your advan- 

tage to investigate our special order department. 

First—Because of superior design and workmanship 
standards. 

Secondly—Because of our promptness and reliability to 
carry out your ideas. 

Finally—Because our prices are moderate and provide 
an ample margin for YOUR profit. 

White gold and green gold mountings; Seed pearl 

jewelry and twisted ropes: clasps for necklaces. 


FRANK C. OSMERS 


15-17 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2324 











ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS! 
Onyx Ring — Sa for any sim 


D 
Black Onyx, Coral and Mosrning Jeweiry 


ONYX BEADS— CAMEOS 


Meme. a er. done o 


The DOUBRAVA CO., 61 Maiden pl N.Y. 











MANUFACTURING JEWELERS—ATTENTION ! 


Send us your inquiries for lavalliere 
pendants, drops and other pearl novel- 
ties. Can give prompt deliveries. 


Fremont Pearl Button Works 
FREMONT, WIS. 








The Borovsky Pearl and Diamond Co., Inc. 
Importers of 
Diamonds, Pearls and Precious Stones 
93-95 Nassau St., New York 


ARREAUD & GRISER 


45 John St., New York 


LAPIDARIES cfSats 


STONES 


EMS in Unique Cuttings 




















The Buyers’ Directory 


Price $1.00 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Company 
44 John St. corner Broadway New York 














R. BOLOTIN CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


PLATINUM MOUNTINGS — ORDER WORK. ESPECIALLY 


Jobbers in 
DIAMONDS AND GOLD JEWELRY 


Established 41-43 MAIDEN LANE 


1898 


NEW YORK 
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RETURNED SOLDIER HONORED 





Lieut. Albert I. Russell Guest of Honor at 
Dinner Given by Members and Em- 
ployes of His Concern 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 1—Members and 
employes of the Irons & Russell Co., manu- 
facturing jewelers, of 95 Chestnut St., to 
the number of 141 were the guests of 
Charles F. Irons, president of the concern, 
on Wednesday evening at the Turks Head 
Club. It was the occasion of a compli- 
mentary dinner tendered First Lieutenant 
Albert I. Russell, of the 56th Artillery Regi- 
ment, secretary of the Irons & Russell Co., 
who has just returned from active service 


in France. 


Four generations were represented at 


the head table by Mrs. Mary E. I. Russell, 
. sister of Charles F. 
A. Russell, 


Irons; her son, Charles 
treasurer and manager of the 





LIEUT, ALBERT I, RUSSELL 
Irons & Russell Co.; her grandson, Lieut. 
Albert I. Russell, secretary of the concern, 
and her great-granddaughter, Miss Char- 
lotte Russell. Others at the head table in- 
cluded Mr. Irons, Superintendent C. K. 
Greer, Dr. Ralph Hayward, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis W. MacAllister and Miss Lucille Mac- 
Allister, Mrs. M. R. Keack, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Lemon and Capt. William Hosketh, 
of Fort Greble, Narragansett Bay Defences, 
a former employe. 

Lieutenant Russell returned to this coun- 
try on Jan. 5 after nine months’ service 
abroad. He sailed March 23 of last year, 
arriving at Brest April 5. Prior to the en- 
trance of this country into the war he had 
attended the camp at Plattsburg and later 
took a course at the First Officers’ Training 
Camp. He received a commission as first 
lieutenant 
Department and saw 
France, participating in 
Thierry-Soissons drive. 

President Irons of the company, wishing 
to express appreciation of Lieutenant Rus- 
séll’s patriotic service, arranged the dinner 
and entertainment and the entire business 
family attended at his invitation. There 
were 141 present and the co-operation of 


service in 
Chateau 


active 
the 


in the motor of the Ordnance: 
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employer and employe was never more 


plainly evidenced than on this occasion. A’ 
glance into the dining room revealed the . 


fact that it was a big happy family gathered 
to do honor to one of their number who 
had distinguished himself, and everybody 
experienced an enjoyable evening. 

During the progress of the dinner the 
club orchestra played all the songs which 
have become so well known during the war 
and the diners joined in with a will. “Over 
There” followed “Pack Up Your Trouble 
in Your Kit Bag” but from appearances 
there were no troubles to pack up, in fact 
“Smiles” held full sway. 

After the dinner George Channing Dar- 
ling entertained and the Rotary Quartet 
rendered several selections, and then Lieut. 
Russell related his experiences while in the 
army. 

Six employes of the company entered the 
service and Mr. Russell stated that each 
man’s position will be open to him when he 
returns. The men in the service in addition 
to Capt. Hosketh and Lieut. Russell, are 
Irving C. Lakey, Walter Lundin, Earl Spm 
ney and Frederick Stang. 








PRIZES AWARDED 





Competition for Designs in Jewelry Held by 
the Rhode Island School of Design 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Feb. 1.—Much inter- 
est is being manifested by the manufactur- 
ing jewelers of this city in the competi- 
tions for designs in jewelry that are being 
held at the Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Department of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Efforts, however, are being made 
to secure an even wider interest among the 
manufacturers. Already two of these com- 
petitions have been held, prizes in the sec- 
ond having been announced the past week. 
under the present arrangements these 
competitions are to be held every two 
weeks, some firm furnishing the necessary 
amount for the prizes specifying what the 
designs are to be and is allowed to have 
all the designs submitted, for its own use. 
It is believed that by the manufacturers 
giving this project the proper support that 
much benefit will be gained not only for the 
industry but for the students at the School 
of Design who will be receiving actual 
training on designs that will be of practical 
use to the trade and not mere “paper” de- 
signs.. 

The prizes awarded the past week were 
for pendants and a number of very satis- 
factory designs were submitted. The 
awards were mads as follows: First prize 
» August Gosset, second prize to Angelo 
del Sesto, third prize to H. Ward, first 
honorable mention to Stanton R. Fife, sec- 
ond mention to Vivian Howland, third 
mention to Agnes Doherty. The judges of 
this contest were as follows: Samuel ~-J. 
McMillen, superintendent of H. C. Lindol 
& Co.; George A. Armstrong, with Wm 
C. Greene & Co., and L. O. Otterstad, with 
E. L. Spencer Co. 

The next competition will close Febru- 
ary 6 and will be for the best sheet of six 
designs for stone rings for ladies’, misses’ 
and children. The prizes are offered by 
E. L. Spencer are for $5, $3 and $2 for 
first, second and third. 
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MANY IMPORTS BARRED 


British Embargo Goes Into Effect March 1 
Covering Wide Range of Articles 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 30.—Manufac- 
turers: of watches and clocks and plated 
ware in the United States are much inter- 
ested in the British import restrictions cov- 
ering many commodities, which will go into 
effect after March 1, according to announce- 
ment made by the American War Trade 
Board last night following notification from 
the Consul General at London. Thereafter 
exporters of specified commodities can ship 
to Great Britain only under a special im- 
port license. 

Included in the articles which are placed 
on the restricted list of imports to Great 
Britain after March 1 are: 

Plated and gilt wares. 

Time recording instruments of all kinds, 
movements and parts thereof. 

Spectacles and eyeglasses complete, not 
containing gold. 

The War Trade Board has made the fol- 
lowing comment on the action which has 
been taken by the authorities of the British 
Government: 

“The reasons for such action on the part 
of Great Britain are not hard to under- 
stand, nor do they require anything in the 
nature of justification. For over four years 
Great Britain has been subject to the shock 
and strain-of a war which not only re- 
quired the sacrifice of life and intense hu- 
man energy, but also necessitated the most 
stringent economic readjustment and the 
sacrifice of private business. 

“It is not strange, therefore, that Great 
Britain should today wish to make every 
legitimate effort to keep her commercial 
and economic status from falling into chaos, 
and instead to restore it to a state of 
equilibrium. In fact, to do anything else 
would be strange. 

“As a natural result of such a normal, 
patriotic aspiration, in order to bring her 
cwn manufactures to a state of stability ap- 
proaching that of prewar days, Great 
Britain finds it necessary to impose such 
import restrictions for the time being as 
will permit her the opportunity to re-estab- 
lish domestic business conditions on a nor- 
mal basis. The import restrictions being 
imposed by Great Britain are for such pur- 
poses, and are not to be regarded as of a 
permanent nature. 

“In making for the return of normal do- 
mestic conditions in Great Britain, induc- 
ing the social welfare of the empire, such 
measures will tend toward economic and 
social stability throughout the associated 
Governments and this country. And such a 
tendency is today recognized as vitally nec- 
essary for the formation of a lasting and 
fundamentally sound peace.” 











According to figures recently published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of clocks and watches imported into 
Canada for the twelve months ending No- 
vember, 1918, was $2,342,175, while the fig- 
ures for the year ended November, 1917, 
are given as $2,333,972. Jewelry imports 
for the twelve months ended 1918, amount- 
ed to but $780,950, while for the previous 
twelve months the total reached the sum 
of $897,038. 
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NOVELTIES IN SILVER PLATED WARE, CUT 
GLASS and STERLING SILVER DEPOSIT 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Our jewelry friends all report “sold out on Bass Novelties.” 
You can duplicate this. 


Visit us at our salesroom, 339 Fifth Ave., cor. 33rd St., or 
send for our booklets to our office and factory, 610-618 
Broadway, N. Y. 


CIB & 339 FIFTH AVENUE 


ANUFACTURERS NEW YORK 























MOUNT ROYAL CORPORATION 


14 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 





Desire to Announce to the Trade the Opening Display 
of a Brand New Line of 


LADIES’ SILK AND FINE BEADED BAGS 


Suitable for the Jewelry Trade 
Our Travelers Will Call on You Shortly 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





























RUDOLPH OBLATT M. J. Schuster’s Riss and Diamond 
PEARLS -:: wish ‘to thank their many friends 


and patrons for their past patronage, 


37-39 Maiden Lane New York 170 Broadway . New York 


7842 Cortlandt 
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PEACE DELEGATE 
Col. Harry Cutler, Guest at Complimentary 
Dinner Before Sailing as Delegate 
to Peace Conference 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Feb, 5.—Matters per- 
taining to activ-ties of the great world 
war, the present armistice period and 
future reconstruction continue to be among 
the subjects foremost in the minds and 
plans of everybody at this time. In every- 
thing connected with these activities the 
manufacturing jewelers and their employes 
are among the leaders, as they ever have 
been since the first call was issued. 

The jewelers of Providence will even be 
represented at the Peace Conference, as 
Col. Harry Cutler, of the Cutler Jewelry 
Co., will attend as one of the nine dele- 
gates from the Congress of Jewish Socie- 





COL, HARRY CUTLER, 
DELEGATE TO PEACE CONFERENCE. 


ties of America, to present the claims of 
the Jewish nation. Col. Cutler has his pass- 
ports in readiness for a start at any time in 
the near future. A few evenings ago he 
was the guest of honor at a complimentary 
dinner given by members of his “kitchen 
cabinet,” consisting of friends of his who 
have been accustomed to lunching together. 
The dinner at Crown Hotel was given as a 
bon voyage preceding his departure for 
France. 

Col, H. Anthony Dyer, a director of the 
Tilden-Thurber Corp., was the additional 
guest of honor and gave the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. Informal talks were 


given by most of the others present. At. 


the close of the evening Jacob E. Edel- 
stein, with The Outlet Co. (J. Samuels & 
Bro. Inc.), the toastmaster, gave Col. Cut- 
let a gold wrist watch as a mark of es- 
teem from the members of the “cabinet.” 
Placards containing hits on the members 
were hung about the banquet parlor and 
there were orchestra and cabaret features 
for entertainment. Archibald Silverman, 
of Silverman Bros., read an original rhyme 
on Col. Cutler’s life. 

Members of the “cabinet” include Paul 
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B. Paris, manager of Cohen & Rosen- 
berger; Archibald Silverman, Julius J. 
Jacoby, Samuel A. Schreiber, of the Ster- 
ling Silver Mfg. Co., Jules P. Goldstein, 
secretary-treasurer of Jules P. Goldstein 
Co.; C, Joseph Fox, president of C. J. Fox 
Co.; Nathan Kaufman, of N. Kaufman 
Co.; Leonard J. Hellman, of L. J. Hell- 
man Co. 


LOSSES IN THE MAIL 


Chicago Dealer, Whose Pearl Nacklace Dis- 
appeared on Way to New York, Said 
to Be but One of Many Vic- 
tims of Thieves 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1—Chicago brokers of 
precious stones have asked the post-office 
inspectors to protect them against losses 
which have been taking place with increas- 
ing regularity in the mails entering and 
leaving this city. While not much has been 
said by the firms which have suffered, it 
has been learned that the losses which have 
taken place during the past three months 
will run into many thousands of dollars. 
Concerns in the Heyworth building have 
suffered more than any others. Emil Noel, 
who does a wholesale business on the 
seventeenth floor, reported last week to 











_ Lloyd’s that he had lost a valuable pearl 


necklace in the mail. 

“On Jan. 16th I mailed to Max Shapiro 
in New York,” said Mr. Noel to the 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter, “a _ pearl 
necklace, a check and a letter, all in the 
same package. Yesterday I received from 
the local postoffice my letter and check, 
which had been found by a mail sorter, 
without the envelope and without the pearl 
necklace, in the bottom of a pouch. 

“T have heard of many other losses, and 
I think myself it is about time that the 
postoffice authorities caught the thief, or 
the thieves, who are robbing the jewelry 
packages. If something is not done they 
will be getting so bold that it will not be 
possible to get jewelry in or out of the 
city without having it tampered with. I 
am convinced that the trouble is at the 
Chicago postoffice.” 

Some of the brokers declare that pack- 
ages have the appearance of having been 
opened, sometimes, even when nothing is 
missing. This leads to the speculation that 
the thief may perhaps be more or less of a 
fancier ‘of jewelry, taking only what appeals 
to his taste, and allowing the balance to ‘go 
on to its destination. 

Until the trouble is corrected, as it 
doubtless soon will be by the very efficient 
postoffice inspection department, the 
jewelers are warned to take the greatest 
precautions in sending valuable packages 
through the Chicago post-office. 








John Condemi, Monterey, Cal., in Financial 
Troubles 


Monterey, Cal., Jan. 30.—John Condemi, 
a retail jeweler here, is in financial dif- 
ficulties and a petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed. 

The assets are reported at $2,000 and 
the liabilities at $3,654. Mr. Condemi is a 
watchmaker who began business in April, 
1918. 
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JEWELER A SUICIDE 


Albert A. Lupien, of Providence, Shoots 
Himself While Despondent from 
Business Reverses 


Provipence, R. I, Feb. 1—Albert A. 
Lupien, who for a number of years con- 
ducted a retail jewelry and optical store at 
24 Broad St., Pawtucket, and at various 
times stores at Woonsocket and Worces- 
ter, committed suicide this morning by 
shooting. Mr. Lupien had been experienc- 
ing adverse financial conditions for about 
a year and several months ago was forced 
into bankruptcy and since them has had 
periods of despondency. 

He left his home, 10 Manchester St, 
Pawtucket, this morning about the time he 
usually left to go to his place of business 
and that was the last seen of him until his 
body was discovered shortly after 2 o’clock 
this afternoon in a small clump of woods 
near the Stump Hill reservoir of the Paw- 
tucket Water Works, in the adjoining 
town of Lincoln, about three miles from 
his home. 

The body was discovered by a citizen 
who was passing through the grove and 
Special Officer Edward Bennett was at 
once notified. A physician was also called 
but a hasty examination disclosed that Mr. 
Lupien was dead, a bullet hole in the right 
temple denoting the cause of death, wh le 
a revolver by his side told the story. Medi- 
cal Examiner Marshall was summoned and 
pronounced death due to suicide because of 
despondency. 

Mr. Lupien sold out his business at 24 
Broad St., Pawtucket, nearly a year ago, 
after opening branch stores in Woonsocket 
and Worcester, as the beginning of a chain 
of jewelry and optical stores that he pro- 
posed establishing throughout New: Eng- 
land. He also had a considerable holding 
of real estate in the vicinity of Blackstone 
and Grafton, Mass., just over the State 
I'ne and last year inaugurated an extensive 
cultivation with motor farming apparatus. 
Inability to secure the necessary farm labor 
to cultivate and harvest the crops and later 
to handle it to market caused him to lose 
heavily and this forced him into general 
bankruptcy. 











Death of Humbert J. Jacono 


New Orzeans,. Jan. 30.—Influenza had 
another well known victim in the jewelry 
trade this week. Humbert J. Jacono, en- 
graver at 237 Bourbon St., died at the Hotel 
Dieu. Mr. Jacono was 38 years of age, a 
native of Italy, but had resided in New 
Orleans since he was an infant. He leaves a 
widow who was Miss Eva McEnany. 

Mr. Jacono was well known and liked in 
the trade being of a jovial disposition and 
had always enjoyed good health. He did 
considerable work for the trade. 

Apollo Lodge, Knights of Pythias, of 
which Mr. Jacono was a member, assisted 
at the funeral which took place Jan. 27 
from the residence, 3314 Cleveland Ave. 








Frank Poole, the Yuba City, Cal., jew- 
eler, recently purchased 20 acres of fruit 
land, and it is understood that he will 
try farming in conjunction with his 
jewelry business. 
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LEGISLATIVE WORK 


Rhode Island General Assembly Receives a 
Number of Resolutions of Interest 
to the Jewelry Trade 


Provivence, R. I., Feb. 1—The General 
Assembly of Rhode Island on Tuesday 
began the fourth week of the 1919 session. 
The standing committees having finally 
been appointed, both branches settled down 
to business in earnest and a number of im- 
portant resolutions were introduced. 
Among matters of especial interest to the 
jewelry and its allied trades were the fol- 
lowing: 

Sylvester K. M. Robertson was elected 
by grand committee as Commissioner of 
Shellfish for three years. 

Representative Kierman of Providence 
introduced an act to create a State Board 
of Labor and Industry, one member of 
which shall be an employer of labor, one 
a wage earner, one a physician and one a 
woman. This was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor Legislation. 

Arthur Henius was appointed by Gover- 
nor R. Livingston Beeckman, as a member 
of the Metropolitan Park Commissioners 
for the term ending Jan. 31, 1920 and 
William T. Wilson, of Providence was re- 
appointed by the Governor as a member 
for five years of the State Board of Exam- 
iners and Registration in Optometry. Both 
appointments were confirmed by the 
Senate. 

An act to prevent employers of labor 


from “fining” their employes for being late 
to work was presented in the House Wed- 
nesday by Mr. Dolan of Central Falls. 
This measure which went to the Commit- 
tee on Labor Legislation, would permit the 
employer to deduct from the late employe’s 
pay an amount only equal to the pay for 
the actual time lost, and provides a fine of 
not more than $50 for each violation. 

Mr. Owen of Providence introduced hy 
request, on Wednesday, an act establishing 
a Board of Arbitration in Industrial Dis- 
putes which was also referred to the same 
committee. 








Plans Under Way for Annual Convention of 
Minnesota Retail Jewelers’ Association 
at Minneapolis, Feb. 18 and 19 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 29.—The date 
for the annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Retail Jewelers’ Association has been 
set for February 18-19. This was decided 
upon at a meeting held in Minneapolis yes- 
terday of a committee headed by E. M. 
Schwenke, secretary, and attended by 
Charles D. White, R. H. Winterand and 
A. E. Barker. Final arrangements have 
also been made with the Radisson Hotel, 
where the meeting will be held. The con- 
vention will come the same week of the 
Automotive and Industrial Exposition, and 
Tuesday evening will be held open that the 
jewelers may attend the exposition in a 
body. 

On Wednesday evening, immediately fol- 
lowing the afternoon session, a Dutch 








National Import and Export Statistics. 





Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 31—The records of the Treasury Department contain the 
following comparative statistics of interest to the jewelry trade for November, 1918, and 
the eleven months ended November, 1917 and 1918: 


IMPORTS. 


Ny IN ROE CEs csc cwevcrecenccccescvcecees 
Watches and parts of ...........ccccccscccccece 
Diamonds, uncut, dutiable............-+eeeeeees 
Diamonds, cut, but not set, dutiable............. 
Glaziers’ and engravers’; unset and miners’ free.. 
Pearls and parts of, not strung or set, dutiable... 
Other precious stones, uncut and bort, dutiable... 
Other precious and semi-precious stones, cut but 


SE, CNR. son wd ober censcveccesencerccecs 
Imitation precious stones, dutiable..........-+++++ 
Total precious stones, etcC..........eeeeees 

Gold and silver, manufactures of, dutiable....... 
Jewelry ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocs 
Platinum, manufactured and unmanufactured..... 
Gold and silver sweepings, free......--.eeeeeeees 
Statuary, regalia, gems, etc., for religious or edu- 
cational purposes, free..........eeeeeeseeceere 
Beads and bead ornaments, dutiable...........++ 
Bronze, manufactures of, dutiable............++- 
Dials, enameled for watches, etc., dutiable........ 
Lenses and all optical instruments (including spec- 
SEED END occcsccnsccecvvccccveveccecess 


Iridium, osmium, osmiridium, palladium, rhodium, 
ruthenium and native combinations thereof with 
platinum, etc., oz., troy, free.........s.eeeeeee 

Mother of pearl shell, free.........-..eeeeeeeere 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 


eis BRE BETIS... 0.0 ccccccvccccccccccccecsece 
Watches and parts......--ssececcceccscsscceces 
Jewelry ...c cece cece e cece cece eeeeteeceeeeeere 
Manufactures of gold and silver..........+seee0. 
Jewelers’ ashes and SweepingS.........ses+eeeees 
Plated ware (except cutlery).......ceccecesesece 
Silver plated .......ccceceerccccsscrcecssccsece 
i = gy bon 655055 Ode rccccvccconsceceeee 
Platinum, unmanufactured .......... .atsveenees 
Platinum, manufactured .......--seeeeseceececes 
1 January 1 to June 30. 


Eleven Months Ending 


aceinaeaieiei. 

Nov., Nov., Nov., Nov., 
1917. 1918. 1917. 1918. 
6,449 31,486 56,853 112,158 
964,259 chine 6,470,978 14,919,970 
1,260,636 893,364 12,109,182 11,529,267 
1,640,082 311,628 17,560,526 7,268,118 
39,354 58,440 918,254 664,201 
407,658 21,477 4,760,335 708,050 
88,346 34,215 440,935 593,550 
189,311 45,223 1,642,960 860,010 
78,531 94,363 1,044,254 812,147 
3,703,918 1,458,710 38,476,446 22,435,343 
194,278 sueebae 2,256,458 1554,275 
21,652 13,403 230,583 174,811 
178,982 418,352 2,302,543 4,586,185 
43,588 20,132 403,205 564,093 
9,605 9,045 98,503 108,200 
161,137 141,684 1,791,626 1,424,234 
27,222 9,255 459,007 295,406 
11,270 10,017 109,656 135,808 
500 7,194 136,285 302,226 
286,339 211,721 2,115,820 1,666,265 
137,901 218,895 2,015,237 1,931,751 
197,559 121,873 1,623,402 1,665,305 
103,213 37,803 1,030,057 492,519 
73,765 71,145 435,565 465,944 
157,942 128,352 1,402,226 1,363,04C 
101,996 169,965 824,186 1,324,953 
3,575 236 224,069 13,511 
2,465 2,551 54,727 22,220 


February 5, 1919. 


Lunch will be served in the Springtime 
roof garden of the hotel. An informal get- 
together meeting is planned at which mem- 
bers of the association will furnish music 
as they might do-in their own homes, to 
be followed by an entertainment of unusya] 
merit furnished by professional artists, 








OPTICAL MFRS. MEET 
Members of Optical Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion Meet in Providence and Elect 
Officers and Directors 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Feb. 1—The annual 
meeting of the Optical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held at the rooms of the as- 
sociation in the Jackson building, 511 West- 
minster St., this city, a few days ago with 
a large attendance, at which Frederick A, 
Stevens, of this city, presided as President, 
A number of matters pertaining to business 
conditions and future situations were dis- 
cussed but no action taken, as the time was 
devoted entirely to the consideration of 
annual reports of the various officers and 
committees, and election of officers. 

The following officers were elected: 
President—Frederick A. Stevens, president 
and treasurer of Stevens & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence; Vice President—Henry E. Kirstein, 
of the Rochester Spectacle Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer—Ernest H. 
Gaunt, Providence; Directors—Beverly 
Chew, of the Standard Optical Co., Geneva, 
N. Y.; Stephen J. Clulee, vice president and 
superintendent of Bay State Optical Co. 
Attleboro, Mass.; Benjamin Sinsheimer, of 
the New Jersey Optical Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Frederick Willson, of T. A. Willson & Co., 
Reading, Pa. and Leon E. Young, of Du- 
paul, Young Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 

The Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was organized something over two 
years ago already includes in its member- 
ship the following concerns: Bay State 
Optical Co., Attleboro, Mass.; The Bishop 
Co., North Attleboro, Mass.; Centra 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.; Dupaul, 
Young Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.; 
Martin-Copeland Co., Providence; Michi- 
gan Optical Co., Detroit, Mich.; New 
Jersey Optical Co., Newark, N. J.; Optical 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Southbridge, Mass.; 
Rochester Spectacle Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Standard Optical Co., Geneva, N. Y.; 
Stevens & Co., Inc., Providence; United 
Optical Co., Webster, Mass.; Universal Op- 
tical Co., Providence and T. A. Willson & 
Co., Reading, Pa. 








Advertising is to be given increased at- 
tention by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce during 1919. The first meeting of 
the advertising council of the organization 
was held last week, at the Hotel La Salle. 
This committee has come into existence 
through the suggestion of the advertising 
subdivis'‘on of the Association. The im- 
portance of advertising is to be given in- 
creased recognition through the holding of 
weekly meetings under the auspices of the 
ways and means committee. The first meet- 
ing will be held Feb. 11th. Advertising 
men of national reputation are to address 
these meetings. 
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Attempt to Increase License Fee for Revol- 
yer Permits Defeated by New York 
Retail Jewelers 


The New York retail jewelers have been 
sucessful in defeating the attempt made 
in the Board of Aldermen to increase the 
ficense fee for revolver permits to $25. 
Some time ago a proposition was made to 
the Board of Aldermen to increase the fee 
for permits from the present nominal sum 
of $1 to $25 in order to discourage the 
carrying of pistols. It was not realized 
that in doing this a hardship was put upon 
the jewelers of the metropolis, who are 
forced to keep one, two or more revolvers 
on their premises and that among some of 
the smaller jewelers it might result in dis- 
arming them and put them at the mercy of 
the crooks who pay no attention to the law. 

Various officials in the jewelry trade went 
to the aldermen and President Kohn, of 
the Retail Jewelers’ Association of Greater 
New York and vicinity, was particularly 
active in explaining the jeweler’s position 
to the aldermen. Mr. Kohn was able to 
announce Saturday on the authority of a 
letter which he had just received from 
Robert L. Moran, president of the Board 
of Aldermen, that the proposed ordinance 
had been killed. 

The letter follows: 

“Jan. 31, 1919. 

“Tl beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
communiaction relative to the license fee of 
$25 for a permit to carry a revolver. I 
wish to advise you that the Board of Alder- 
men have rejected this proposed ordinance 
and that the fee for carrying or having in 
your possession a revolver will remain the 
same as before. 

“(Signed) Ropert L. Moran, 
“President, Board of Aldermen.” 


ASKS FOR SUGGESTIONS 


Postmaster General Invites Co-operation of 
Business Men as Aid to Im- 
proving Mail Service 
The business men of the metropolis have 
received a letter from the Post Office De- 
partment sent out by J. C. Koons, first as- 
sistant postmaster general, asking them to 
tell the department whether they have any 

complaints to make of the postal service. 

The letter reads as follows: 

The Post Office Department desires to main- 
tain the postal service at a high standard of 
eficiency and make it meet the necessities and 
requirements of the public. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary conditions prevailing during the war, 
the department has attempted to do that which 
no other country at war has undertaken, namely: 
to conduct the postal service without curtailment 
or restriction of facilities or convenience to the 
public and at the same time perform the nu- 
merous additional duties and war activities imposed 
upon it. I am not aware of any way in which we 
can get in as close touch with postal needs as 
through the business organizations and representa- 
tive business men of the country. 

With this end in view I am requesting that 
you advise me promptly whether your postal serv- 
lee is satisfactory and meets the necessities of the 
business interests; if not, what are the existing 
defects wherein the service should be remedied 
and improved? 

I enclose an addressed penalty envelope which 
oes not require postage, and I will greatly ap- 
Preciate an early reply. 


The Merchants’ Association, of which 
many of the jewelers of New York are 
members, has been receiving many specific 
complaints against the efficiency of the serv- 
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ice, including delays in both domestic and 
foreign mails and the loss of packages sent 
by parcel post and the association has urged 
its members to accept the opportunity and 
tell the Postmaster General fully and freely 
their experience with the mail service, as 
it is pointed out that only by placing the 
Department in possession of the facts can 
improvement of the service be brought 
about. 








Gold Imports and Exports of the United 
States During December 

WasuinoTon, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has authorized the fol- 
lowing statement relative to gold imports 
and exports of the United States during 
the month of December: 

“During the month ending Dec. 10 the 
net inward movement of gold was $1,280,- 
000, as compared with a net outward move- 
ment of $2,517,000 for the month ending 
Nov. 10. 

“Gold imports for the month, amounting 
to $2,412,000, came largely from Canada, 
Mexico and Portuguese Africa, while gold 
exports, totaling $1,132,000, were consigned 
chiefly to Chile and Mexico. 

“The gain in the country’s stock of gold 
since Aug. 1, 1914, was $1,071,669,000, as 
may be seen from the following exhibit: 


GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted.) 





Excess 
imports 
Imports. Exports. over 
exports. 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 
ee $23,253 $104,972 . *$81,719 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 
IFES: dice vevscue 451,955" 31,426 420,529 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 3 
BME hae set 508d 685,745 155,793 529,952 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
TOR) idwiasis tenis 553,713 372,171 181,542 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 3 
NOUR se ccsnasann 61,066 39,70: 21,365 
i er $1,775,732 $704,063 $1,071,669 





* Excess of exports over imports. 








Thieves Ransack Providence, R. I., Jeweler’s 
Living Rooms, and Escape With 
Jewelry and Money 


Provipence, R. J., Feb. 1—An attempt 
was made last Tuesday afternoon to rob 
the retail jewelry and watchmakers’ shop, 
conducted by Giuseppe Cusano, at 92 Fed- 
eral St. Being called away by business 
Mr. Cusano closed his store and was absent 
about two hours. When he returned he 
discovered that the rooms occupied by him 
at the rear of the shop as living apartments 
had been broken into and an attempt made 
to force an entrance into the store through 
a door leading from his apartments. 

The living rooms had been thoroughly 
ransacked and two gold bracelets, two 
diamond stick pins and a sum of money, 
all valued at about $125, were stolen. Noth- 
ing was missing from the store and it was 
evident that after the intruders had brok- 
en the glass in the connecting door into 
the shop they were frightened away. The 
break was reported to the police. 








R D. Cueto, who was with the A. B. 
Griswold Co., New Orleans, La., for more 
than seven years, and recently established 
at 913 Claiborne St., is enjoying a good 
trade in his new location. 
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REGRET THIEF’S DEATH 


Chicago Police Hope Capture of His Mur- 
derers Will Disclose Perpetrators of 
Many Crimes Upon Jewelers 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—Believing that the 
shooting of. Charles Stillwell, jewel thief 
and stool pigeon, may lead to clues 
which will disclose the real “crime trust” 
of the underworld, Chief of Detectives 
Mooney has detailed a large number of 
officers to run to earth those companions of 
the dead man who are believed to have 
slain him, while the jazz orchestra crashed 
and the dancers swung merrily around at 
the Eighteenth Ward Democratic Ball. 
Stillwell was slain because he slipped to a 
friendly detective information which led to 
the arrest of the robbers of the Barnett 
Bros. jewelry store and the recovery of 
loot amounting to $800. 

In the last week’s issue of the JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR it was reported that the entire 
loot was recovered in the raid on the house 
in W. 35th St., where Charles Golchert and 
others were arrested. At this house, how- 
ever, only four of the rings were found. 
Golchert has tried to explain the loss of 
the remaining 11 stones by claiming that 
they bounced out of the tray as the robbers 
ran swiftly after being discovered by a 
watchman. The police are in doubt about 
this, however, and are still making a search 
for the rings. The total value of the dia- 
monds taken. is $2,600, according to P. 
Barnett, of the jewelry company, 


The police regret the death of Stillwell, 
because it was always believed that he knew 
more of the robbery of the Chicago Art 
Institute in 1915, when the La Verne Noyes 
collection of jewels was stolen, than he was 
willing to tell. Stillwell was tried for the 
crime, but it was held by Detective Ser- 
geant Meinhardt that while Stillwell knew 
the men who had committed the crime, he 
himself had no part in the affair. The 
police officer used his influence to secure 
the acquittal of Stillwell, and this was ac- 
complished. , 

When, a few days ago, Stillwell called up 
Detective Sergeant Meinhardt and gave the 
information which led to the arrest of the 
Barnett Bros. gang, he refused to give his 
name, but the officer recognized his voice 
over the telephone, and now has reason 
to believe, he declares, that had Stillwell 
not been shot by his comrades, he would 
have had more to tell, which would have 
thrown a considerable amount of light on 
other crimes against jewelers in this city.. 











Last week a man and woman visited the 
establishment of the S. A. MacQueen Co., 
1427 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
asked to examine some watches. When 
they had left the store it was found that 
a diamond mounted platinum wrist watch 
on a silk ribbon was missing. The woman 
was about 45 years of age, five feet four 
inches in height and very stout. She 
was dressed in brown. The man was 
about 50 years of age, five feet six inches 
in height and had a dark yellowish com- 
plexion and dark hair smoothed down 
flat and a front tooth in his lower jaw 


‘ was missing. 
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Annual Meeting of Jewelers’ Protective Union 


Reports Submitted and Directors and Officers Chosen at Gathering Held 
in New York 














The annual meeting of The Jewelers’ 
Protective Union was held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 28, at 2 p. M. in the oimce «1 tu e Union 
Rooms in the Silversmiths’ building at 
15-19 Maiden Lane, New York, at which 
time directors were chosen, reports sub- 
mitted and other business transacted. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, followed by the Roll Call. Those 
present were Oliver G. Fessenden of Hay- 
den W. Wheeler & Co., August Oppen- 
heimer of Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, 
Leopold Stern of Stern Bros & Co., Fred- 
erick H. Larter of Larter & Sons, Augus- 





0. G. FESSENDEN, PRESIDENT 


tus K. Sloan of Sloan & Co., William T. 
Gough of Carter, Gough & Co., M. Luther 
Bowden of J. B. Bowden & Co., Louis 
Kahn of L. & M. Kahn & Co., Jacob Good- 
friend of Goodfriend Bros., Frank Jeanne 
of William S. Hecge: & ° >., M » jna- 
ham of N. H. White & Co., and Fred L. 
Goddard of Ira Goddard & Son. 

The first order of business was the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous annual 
meeting. On motion the minutes were ap- 
proved. 

The next order of business was the re- 
port of the executive committee, which was 
submitted but not read, both because of its 
length and the fact that it is to be printed 
and sent to all of the members of the 
Union. 

The report of the treasurer, financial 
statement and auditors’ report followed by 
the secretary's report were read, and on 
motion approved. They showed the Union 
to be in satisfactory condition. 

The election of 11 members to serve as 
the executive committee for the ensuing 
year then took place, which resulted as fol- 
lows: Ira Goddard of Ira Goddard & Son, 
Oliver G. Fessenden of Hayden W. Wheeler 
& Co., August Oppenheimer of Oppen- 


heimer Bros. & Veith, Leopold Stern of 
Stern Bros. & Co., Frederick H. Larter of 
Larter & Sons, Charles G. Alford of C. G. 
Alford & Co., Inc. Augustus K. Sloan of 
Sloan & Co., William T. Gough of Carter 
Gough & Co., M. Luther Bowden of J. B. 
Bowden & Co., David Kaiser of the 
Powers & Mayer Mfg. Corp., and Louis 
Kahn of L. & M. Kahn & Co., were duly 
elected members of the executive commit- 
tee of The Jewelers’ Protective Union to 
serve for the ensuing year. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
annual meeting, a special meeting of those 
elected to serve as members of the execu- 
tive committee, was held for the purpose of 
organization, and the following elections 
took place: Oliver G. Fessenden, president ; 
Frederick H. Larter, vice-president; August 





FRED L. GODDARD, SECRETARY 


Oppenheimer, second vice-president; Ira 
Goddard, honorary  sectretary-treasurer ; 
Fred L. Goddard, secretary-treasurer. All 
of these officers were re-elected. 








William M. Hopp is now the sole owner 
of the long established jewelry business .t 
90 Main St., Batavia, N. Y., having pur- 
chased the interest of his partner, Charles 
F. Prescott, who was led to retire from ac- 
tive participation in the business owing to 
ill health. Mr. Hopp became a clerk in the 
store in Jan. 2, 1888, when it was owned 
by Austin & Prescott who had acquired the 
business in 1885 from the estate of Jerome 
A. Clark, who had owned it since. 1834, 
being the third owner, and whose death 
occurred on Nov. 16, 1885. Mr. Prescott’s 
retirement after 40 years of connection with 
the business will be regretted by many 
friends who will hope that the condition of 
his health will be improved. 
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An Artistic Bronze Relief of Pre;, 
dent Wilson. 





Of the many gifts that have been made 
to President Wilson by his admirers, there 
are few that will give more pleasure to his 
friends than the bronze relief showing a 
bust of the President that was sent to him 
just before he sailed for Europe by a com- 
mittee in the New York jewelry trade con- 
sisting of Lampet Bemelmans and Edward 
Dreyfoos. 

The work, which is a plaque about 5 x 
834 inches, was modeled by Custa Carel] 
an artist sculptor of New York, who 
has produced an idealized profile of the 
President and at the same time has ad- 





A BEAUTIFUL BRONZE RELIEF OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


hered strictly to the lines of portraiture. 
The work was done not from life but from 
a study of the best portraits of President 
Wilson obtainable. 

Mr. Carell is an admirer of the President 
and his work was a labor of love covering 
a long period. 

An illustration of the plaque appears 
herewith but like most photographs it does 
not show the life or the artistic quality 
that appears in the bronze. 








Jewelers Gold Bars Withdrawn and Ex- 
changed at New York 
Week ended Feb. 1, 1919. 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold coins.. $765,154.89 
Gold bars paid depositors........... 379,811.41 


Total $1,144,966.30 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold coin 
are reported as follows: 





ee 


og IPE Na ee ee eames $216,916.53 
A MS 6 K hn'sb oo ka as GS RewoN a ARES 74,859.06 
OS er errr ony 140.804.49 
SMEG. 6c Shuu sepa Waenaswaweesake 208,925.66 
BEL SEEL, a(6G4 6 Sus a a's MA be koe tea 124,549.15 
Pe. Ahi SusNesseaceicn vy ehousenes o° cn 

ME: isahs seus esane sas bhemwaces $765,154.89 
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Crooks of Yesterday and Today 





William A. Pinkerton Recalls Famous Jewelry Thieves of Half a Century 
Ago and Compares Their Ways of Operating With Modern Methods. 
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“PEW: if any, of the crooks of 50 years 
ago are alive to-day,” said William 
A. Pinkerton, of the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency, when asked for a his- 
tory of the criminals who infested the 
jewelry trade a half century ago. 

“Among the most noted crooks who 
preyed upon jewelers years ago might be 
mentioned Joe Killoron, who committed 
suicide in Antwerp, where he was jailed on 
being caught the second time ‘with the 
goods.’ Before taking a last chance in an 
effort to make a big haul, Killoron had 
taken the precaution to place a paper of 
cyanide of potassium in a hollow compart- 
ment of his wooden leg. He was caught 
and the next morning was found dead in 


his cell. 
“Bill Vosberg, Adam Worth, Charles 
Bullard, alias ‘Piano Charlie,’ Walter 


Sheridan, ‘Philly’ Garson, Jimmy Carroll, 
John Walgomot, alias ‘Joe Betts,’ George 
Williams, Joe Buford, alias ‘Peppermint 
Joe’ Tim Lee, alias ‘Red Tim,’ Patsy 
Flanigan and others whose names were 
prominent in the underworld a generation 
or two ago have all shuffled off in the past 
10 or 15 years. 

“New ones have come in to take their 
place, but the changes in business methods, 
better safes, burglar alarms and the jewel- 
ers’ protective associations have made this 
field a highly dangerous one, so much so in 
fact that few of the present day clan oper- 
ate for any length of time. 

“Frank Hartley and William Coleman 
are among the recognized ‘pennyweight- 
ers’ of the present day. Charles Hardy, 
alias ‘Soap Box’ Hardy, a well known all 
around crook, was recently arrested in 
Baltimore, tried and convicted and is on 
the first lap of a 12 year sentence in the 
State Prison. (The story of this case, by 
the way, appeared in THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR only three weeks ago.) George 
Williams, the diamond swallower, Horace 
Hovan and Big Ed Rice are still with us, 
although the last two are now in custody 
in Belgium. 

“One of the most successful crooks, and 
the most recent to come within the never 
failing grasp of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency was ‘Christmas’ Keough, the no- 
torious check swindler who has preyed 
upon the jewelry trade for years and who 
was arrested recently at Altoona, Pa., and 
taken to Chicago to answer charges lodged 
against him. During the early part of 
January the Pinkerton detectives discovered 
a safe deposit vault in the Guaranty 
Safe Deposit Co., which had been hired 
by Keough in 1914. The box contained 
cash amounting to $2,600. There were al- 
so a number of drafts made out on various 
banks and assorted in neat piles. 
‘hese drafts was for $1,500, one for 
$1,600, 11 drafts totaling $4,700, two drafts 
for $200 each, three drafts for $5 each 
and two for $350 each. They were made 
out to ‘E. W. Howard,’ ‘A. Travers,’ ‘J. 





One of 


Dundas,’ ‘William Keough’ and many 
other aliases under which the swindler 
traveled. 

“A large quantity of jewelry was also 
found in the box ‘consisting of one gold 
watch, a gold wrist watch, a man’s dia- 
mond ring, two platinum cuff links set 
with diamonds, a platinum wrist watch set 
with diamonds, two women’s diamond 
rings, one four-carat diamond earring, one 
pair of three-carat diamond earrings, one 
pair of two-carat diamond screw earrings, 
a one-carat diamond ring and one woman’s 
two-carat diamond ring. In the vault there 
were also a number of jewelry boxes bear- 
ing the names of prominent jewelers in 
various cities. 

“The box was traced by a key which was 
found on Keough’s person by Pinkerton 
detectives. It was discovered by D. C. 
Thornhill, General. Superintendent of Pink- 
erton’s, C. E. Duhain, Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Assistant District Attorney 
Edwin P. Kilroe. 

“Officials of the Guarantee Safe Deposit 
Co. have identified a photograph of Keough 
as that of a man who had made frequent 
visits to the vaults. 

Keough is now being held in Chicago 
under $25,000 bail awaiting a hearing. 

“While it is true,” continued Mr. Pink- 
erton, “that there has been a great im- 
provement in protective methods, safes, 
fixtures, alarms, etc., there has also been 
a corresponding advance in the methods 
employed by the ‘cracksmen’ and although 
they have really been outstripped, they 
crop up once in a while and make a suc- 
cessful coup, but nothing like the hauls of 
a generation ago. . ;, 

“Formerly the successful burglar was an 
expert mechanic and had to carry a com- 
plete kit of tools for the job, which he 
invariably left scattered about the room in 
his haste to get away from the scene of 
the robbery. To-day, such is not the case. 
Most any of the old style safes can be 
opened by a charge of dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine, by electricity or acetylene gas. 
Black powder can also be added to the 
list of explosives used for ‘blowing safes.’ 
When this method is used the ‘cracksman’ 
first locates a hollow sounding place in the 
door of the safe near the combination and 
then bores a hole in the door and inserts 
his charge with a time fuse or an electric 
fuse, after covering the safe with blankets 
to deaden the sound of the explosion. The 
first explosion usually blows off the com- 
bination which allows the doors to open, 
leaving the contents exposed to the thieves. 
Second and third explosions have how- 
ever, sometimes been necessary to get the 
doors open. 

“With electricity or the acetylene torch 
it is possible to burn out the combination 
or any part of the back, side or front of a 
safe without making the slightest noise. 
To cope with this situation, however, the 
jeweler has the electric burglars alarm 
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system which covers the entire safe and 
when this is in perfect working condition, 
it can’t be beat. 

“There is, and probably always will be 
such types of crooks as the window- 
smasher, the sneak thief, the short-changer, 
and the forger. 

“Our association and close co-operation 
with the jewelers’ associations and THz 
Jewe.ers’ CircuLar, has been a matter of 
pride of a life time. .Indeed we have found 
Tue JeEweers’ CirRcULAR indispensable in 
our work in the jewelry trade. We co- 
operate also with the police departments 
in every city where we operate and by 
keeping on a friendly footing with the 
police we are able to get the very best 
results. 

“Pinkerton’s Detective Agency was 
founded in Chicago, Ill., in 1850 by my 
father, Allan Pinkerton, who died in 1884, 
when the business came into the hands of 
Robert Pinkerton and myself. At the time 
of my father’s death there were three of- 
fices located in New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. We gradually extended the 
business until at the time of Robert Pink- 
erton’s death we had 37 offices in the 
United States and Canada. My nephew, 
Allan has succeeded his father Robert 
Pinkerton and has charge of the eastern 
branch of the business. He has just re- 
turned home invalided from France, but 
will soon be in the harness ready to take 
up his regular duties as manager of the 
New York office.” 

Wm. A. Pinkerton was born Dec. 7, 1846 
and has passed his 73rd year. Mr. Pink- 
erton is a member of The International 
Association of Chiefs of Police of the 
United States and Canada and is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the 
National Bureau of Criminal Identification 
of Washington, D. C. 








Goldsmith Company, London, Pays 
Rare Honor to J. P. Morgan 





A DISPATCH from London Wednesday 

stated that in recognition of his serv- 
ices to the Allies, J. P. Morgan today was 
granted “the honorary freedom and liberty” 
of the Goldsmith Company. He is the first 
American and the first banker since 1795 
to be so honored. King George and Mr. 
Balfour, Foreign Secretary, are the only 
other honorary freemen at present. 

Many traditions of the company’s 600 
years of existence were carried out in the 
ceremonies in the imposing Goldsmith’s 
Hall when Mr. Morgan was presented with 
the resolutions contained in a silver casket. 
Speeches were made by Lord Reading and 
Austen Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Reading laid emphasis 
on Mr. Morgan’s aid in floating the five 
hundred million dollar loan for England in 
1915. 

The Goldsmith Company, which is semi- 
official, in that its hallmarks of gold and 
silver are according to government stand- 
ards, had its inception as a guild of gold 
and silver craftsmen. However, it has 
grown into an organization of England’s 
most influential financiers, although never 
losing its identification with the gold and 
silver trade. 
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Cuicaco, Feb. 1—The 4lst annual ban- 
quet of the Chicago Jewelers’ Association 
was held in the “gold room” of the Con- 
gress Hotel on the evening of Jan. 30. 
Six hundred members of the association, 
with their guests, were present at the af- 
fair, which in many respects was the most 
brilliant in the history of the organization. 
Many of those present were retail jewelers 
from points out of the city, who were at 
the banquet as the guests of the various 
wholesale and manufacturing firms of the 
city. The dinner will remain a red letter 
event in the memory of those present, not 
only because of the merriment and en- 
thusiasm with which the jewelers gathered 
together, but also because of the excellent 
addresses delivered and the novel and 
high-grade character of the entertainment. 
In every sense the affair was a “Victory 
Banquet.” 

Victory was in the air, and both the 
speaking and the entertainment reflected 
the mood. The familiar khaki of the army 
blended with the conventional black and 
white of evening dress at the speaker’s ta- 
ble. The-walls and gallery of the sump- 
tuous “gold room” were a mass of flags, 
draped in the most artistic manner. Over 
the speakers’ table a great American flag, 
done in red, white and blue electric lights, 
caught the eye of everybody immediately 
on entering the hall. - 

The music, both instrumental and vocal, 
was superb throughout the banquet, and 
the social relations committee is to be 
congratulated on this feature of the pro- 
gram as well as on all the others. The 
orchestra was in the gallery, and the en- 
tertainment numbers were all presented 
from the same place, since by the time 
everybody was seated a shoe-horn would 
have been required to get another human 
being on the main floor. 

The jewelers began to gather at the 
Congress Hotel early, and it was not long 
until the lobby of the Congress Hotel and 
the famous “peacock alley” contained in 
force the leading lights of the jewelry 
trade of the city. The jewelers paraded 
up and down the alley, greeting friends 
and chatting pleasantly as the crowd in- 
creased. By 7.45 p. m. the movement to 
the “gold room” upstairs on the second 
floor had started, and in 15 minutes more 
everybody had become seated. For so 
large a crowd there was little fussing 
around in the process of getting seats. 
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At the Hotel (ngress January 30,1919 


This, also, was due to the well-laid plans 
of the social relations committee. The ta- 
bles were all numbered, and guests, after 
being assigned, had little trouble in finding 
their perches. 

Everybody joined, at the start, in a ris- 
ing toast to President C. P. Dungan. The 
lights were immediately extinguished, and 
the tableaux portion of the program was 





C. P. DUNGAN, PRESIDENT 


presented. The tableaux were presented 
alternately in two great gilded frames, 
mounted in the gallery at either end of the 
hall. The frames possessed a black back- 
ground and curtains, each, in fact, being 
a miniature stage. J. P. McEvoy recited 
the prologue, and then the tableaux, out- 
lined by a spot-light operated from above 
the speakers’ table, were shown, each being 
preceded by its title, and a recitation from 
the speaker. 


Prologue 
Tonight we’re met a happy throng 
To celebrate in speech and song, 


The wondrous peace and victory 

Our boys have won across the sea 
And feel again the thrill renewed 

Of joy and pride and gratitude 
That we are privileged to say: 

OUR boys, OUR flag, OUR U. S. A, 


So we'll retrace the years gone by 

And feel once more our hearts beat high 
With solemn pride and gladness, too 
As scenes of glory we review 


al Janay ; 
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For thus was born upon the earth 
A land of fairer, rarer worth 

The land of opportunity, 

Of justice, love and liberty, 

The land in which we live to-day— 


Our own immortal U. S. A. 
* * * 


The Landing of the Pilgrims 
From persecution’s rack and flame 

To these our friendly shores they came 
So they could labor, love and rest 

And worship God as they thought best, 
And still today from other lands 

They flee to us with empty hands 
And gladly we receive them so 

But henceforth we shall make them know 
That only those are welcome here 

Whose loyalty is staunch and clear. 
Who have one flag alone—not two— ' 

One flag: The Red and White and Blue, 

* = * 


The Making of the Flag 
Our Flag! How wondrous it is made, 
Not feeble fabric’s light and shade 
But courage in its flaming Red, 
The Red of Freedom’s Sun o’erhead, 
The Red of Blood our heroes. shed! 
And in its starlit Blue you see 
The Blue of God’s own canopy, 
The Blue of love and loyalty, 
And White for Truth that cannot lie 
And Stars fer Faith that cannot die. 
* * . 
The Spirit of °76 
And such a Flag within its folds 
The Soul of Freedom proudly holds, 
And here we see how it inspires 
The gallant spirits of our sires 
And bids them conquer in the fight 
For what they knew was just and right, 
And thus in every flaming fray 
The Flag of Freedom leads the way. 


The War of 1812 
(Battle of New Orleans) 


Behind his fort of cotton wrought 

O!d Andy Jackson staunchly fought 

And once again we proved our worth 
And independence on the earth 

And shook again proud England’s throne; 
And once again in triumph flown 

The Flag of Freedom in the fray 

The banner of the U. S. A. 


” * * 


The Civil War 
That this in very truth might be 
The land of all that’s brave and free 
A dark and bloody war was waged 
And grief and woe and anger raged, 
But when it passed—the gloom and glare— 
Oid Glory gleamed in honor there. 





The pain and bitterness is fled, 
The past is buried with its dead, a 
Ard this our land. thank God! is free 


As Lincoln willed that it should be. 
+. * * 


The Spanish-American War 
In slavery the Cubans lay 
Until that bright and glorious day 


When we struck off the galling chain 
That bound them hard and fast to Spain. 
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No more they cringe ’neath lash and gun 
But walk upright ’neath Freedom’s sun, 
And thank their God for liberty 
And America who made them free! 

* * * 


The Great War and Victory 
God gave us men in times like these 
No craven cowards on their knees 
But brave men bold, erect, four-square 
With hands to do and hearts to dare 
They heard their country’s call again 
God gave us men, God gave us men! 


MAKING OF THE FLAG 





God gave us men, such men as these 
They kept our flag upon the seas 
And brought it through a flaming hell 
Of splintering steel and screaming shell 
To victory and to peace again, 
God gave us men! God gave us men! 

* * * 


Liberty Speaks 
Final Tableau 


And thus was born upon the Earth 
America whose rarer worth 

Whose boundless opportunity 

Whose justice, love and liberty 

Will fill your eager, empty hands 

When you have come from foreign lands. 


But henceforth you must be sincere 
Your loyalty unquestioned, clear— 
We'll have no two-faced hyphens here 
You must be faithful, come what may, 
To just one land, The U. S. A. 

For henceforth here on Freedom’s shore, 
We want Americans—nothing more 





SPIRIT CF 1776 


Who have one flag alone—not two, 
One flag: The Red and White and Blue. 


Red for Freedom’s sun o’erhead 

And Red for the blood of our hero dead, 
And Blue for God’s own canopy 

The Blue of love and loyalty. 

And White for Truth that cannot lie 
And Stars for Faith that cannot die, 
To this your covuntry’s flag be true, 
The glorious Red and White and Blue. 
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The first tableau, “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” showed the fathers of the coun- 
try landing on the bleak and forbidding 
shore of the savage new world. The strong 
faith and hope of our forefathers in the 
future of the country were suggested by 
the dress and attitude of the figures in the 
tableau. 

The tableau on “The War of 1812” pre- 
sented a soldier, dressed in the uniform of 
that day, with its high-visored cap and 
general rigidity, standing at attention in 
the middle of the frame. 

“The Great War and Victory” won 
more applause than any of the others. 
The tableau showed from left to right, 
standing at attention, a soldier, a marine 
and a sailor. The soldier wore his tin 
hat, and other overseas equipment, while 
the marine and the sailor were also ready 
for action. The curtain was drawn on this 
tableau, and “Liberty Speaks” was 
presented at the other end of the hall. 
Then the curtain was thrown back once 
more and “The Great War and Victory” 
was shown once more. 

All the tableaux won much applause, 
and that part of the program made a great 
hit with those present. 
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CIVIL WAR 


Following the conclusion of the tableaux 
an army of waiters forced their way into 
the place and proceeded to serve the ban- 
quet. While the courses were vanishing 
there were various entertainment numbers. 
Two women sang beautifully from the gal- 
lery, and in one of the frames at the end 
of the hall, in which the tableaux had been 
presented, four male songsters and two 
ladies sang “The Sextette from Lucia.” 
A lady entertainer sang “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” and received an enthusiastic en- 
core. 

By the time demi tasse was reached the 
merriment of the jewelers knew no bounds. 
A brief pause was made at this stage of 
the banquet. The waiters removed enough 
of the tables to allow chairs to be drawn 
forward. 

When everybody was comfortably seated 
and the more boisterous members _inti- 
mated by threats of nothing in particular, 
the speaking portion of the program 
started. President Dungan made a few 
well-chosen remarks, in which he com- 
plimented the social relations committee 
on the excellent viands and the entertain- 
ment provided. He mentioned the fact 
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that this was the first banquet in two 
years, and recalled the patriotic spirit 
which caused the jewelers to forbid them- 
selves the annual pleasure last year, Pres- 
ident Dungan contrasted the grim war 
conditions of a year ago with the victory 
spirit which fills the air today. He closed 
his remarks by introducing William P. 
Williams, toastmaster of the evening, The 
orchestra then struck up “Our Grand Old 
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SPANISH AMERICAN WAR 


Bill” to the tune “You’re a Grand Old 

Flag,” and all present joined in the salute 

which follows: 
You’re a Grand Old Bill, 

And your place you can fill; 
You're the Master Toastmaster of all; 
You know the way to keep us gay 

With stories that few can recall. 
You’re the man with cheer 
For each good fellow here, 
You’re a regular merriment Mill 
Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
Hurrah, for our Grand Old Bill! 
Mr. Williams responded as follows: 


ADDRESS OF TOASTMASTER WILLIAMS 


Brother President, Brother Members, and Guests> 
In omitting its annual banquet last year, the 
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LIBERTY SPEAKS 


Chicago Jewelers’ Association’ made proper recog 
nition of existing conditions and acted with keem 
appreciation of its national and civic duty. 

And yet, while we felt the satisfaction which 
always attends the doing of the right, I think 
that we all missed our annual goodfellowship | 
gathering, and I feel that I voice the sentiments 
of all, to-night, when I say that it surely does- 
seem good to get back into the game once more. 

It has been a long time between—events. — 

Resting on their oars, however, has but im 
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ttensified and stimulated the energy and ability of 
our unrivalled committees, and our 41st annual 
banquet makes full reparation for our sacrifice. 

The component ‘features of this perfect produc- 
tion appeal to, and gratify, every sense and emo: 
tion of the participants. ; 

The watchword and rallying cry, to-night, is 
“Victory’—moral, intellectual, physical, national, 
yniversal, and we hope, eternal. 

Our nation’s giowth and development to this 
moral and physical victory has been set forth 
jn tableaux and heraldic recitation far beyond 
uy descriptive powers to amplify or improve. 
The offering to the inner man leaves nothing to 
‘he supplied or desired. Our assimilation of the 
rare viands provided has been keen, appreciative 
‘and responsive. Our absorption of that branch of 
nourishment which irrigates and makes glad the 
dry places is equally in evidence, and, bceause 
of its activity and extent, might almost be re- 
garded as a joyful celebration of the nation’s 
ratification of the 18th Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 

Or, is it the cry of the Roman gladiator? 
“Morituri te salutamus,’—‘‘We, who are about 
ito die, salute thee.”” Pardori my translating, I 
‘suppose the modern paraphrase of that classic 





TOASTMASTER 


WILLIAM P. WILLIAMS, 


valedictory would be: “Our last opportunity. 
Here’s looking at you!” 

High tribute is paid to our intellectual crav- 
ings, and our speakers, three in number—Faith, 
Hope and Charity—are all set, feverishly con- 
suming large quantities of ice-water, and disgust- 
edly wondering when I am going to quit wasting 
time. 

But this interval between the demi-tasse and 
the first burst of oratorical pyrotechnics is a vital 
cand momentous one, and sometimes needs a calm- 
ing, not to say sobering, element injected, and it 
has been my custom to offer myself as a vicarious 
sacrifice and throw in a little gloom, which 
usually works, and serves also, by contrast, to 
intensify and emphasize the succeeding oratorical 
‘brilliancy. 

The difficult thing is to think of something that 
will pass muster after 17 years’ service in this 
‘buffer capacity. Last night I sat at my desk 
trying to evolve something, and up against it, 
as usual. Mrs. Williams asked me what I was 
doing, and I told her that I was trying to make 
some notes on what to say to-night. As you 
know, she has helped me out in an emergency 
now and then, and so, when she asked, ‘‘Do you 
want help?” I gratefully said “Yes.” 

“Have you thanked the President for his flat- 
‘tering introduction and modestly disclaimed de- 
serving it?’? she said. 

ae 

“Have you 
-description ?” 

va Ma 

“Have you then proceeded to describe it?” 

“Ves.” 

“Have you made yourself solid with the com- 
m™ittees by exalted praise of their work?” 

ees.” 


said that this banquet defied all 
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“Have you run in one or two stories, illus- 
trative of nothing in particular?” 

“Yea” 

“Have you praised and abused the speakers, 
calling attention to their nervous desire for cel- 
ery, nuts, etc. ?” 

“Von?” 

“Have you got some new phrase to characterize 
them by, so you can pass up ‘Oratorical avi- 
ators,’ ‘Manipulators of the maxillary hinge,’ 
etc. ?”” 

“Yes; ‘Lingual Machine Guns.’ ” 

“Well,” said she, “the rest is simple and ob- 
vious; sit down and give the speakers a chance.” 

And so, heeding advice which I have never dis- 
regarded, except at great loss, I hasten to say 
that the first speaker on our programme, our first 
“lingual Browning,” hails from Indiana, a State 
that fairly teems wtih orators; that raises authors 
as a crop; that produces more poets to the square- 
yard, front-yard, back-yard or barn-yard, than any 
similar territorial area known; a State that glories 
in her educational teachers and thought leaders; 
a State that sometimes outdoes herself and that 
produces a son who embodies all these talents and 
abilities and gifts, and then some, like being a 
good-fellow. 

Such a son, a victim of environment, we wel- 
come to-night, our guest, the Rev.. John Kav- 
anaugh, C.S.C. 


A toast was proposed to Theodore Roose- 
velt, and the jewelers and their guests 
stood in silence for a moment in memory 
of the great departed ex-President. 


Mr, Williams then introduced Rev. John 
Kavanaugh, C..S. C., president of Notre 
Dame University, at South Bend, Ind. 
“Father” Kavanaugh, as he is better known, 
started off with several funny stories, which 
placed the audience in an uproar. 

ADDRESS OF FATHER KAVANAUGH 

Father Kavanaugh seemed to mourn, in 
a sly fashion, with the jewelers themselves 
over the fact that this was the last wet 
banquet, in all probability, which will ever 
be held. He was able to see, he said, why 
it was a “constitutional amendment.” 
About this time some befugged individual in 
the rear of the audience, realizing that the 
speaker was on a (to him) vital subject, 
began to yell “Louder!” Father Kavanaugh 
had a ready response. He told the story 
of Joe Blackburn, addressing a meeting at 
Boston. There, also, an individual from 
Buffalo began to yell “Louder!” with the 
hope of rattling the speaker. “Yes, yes,— 
louder,” said Blackburn, “When Gabriel 
blows his trumpet on the Judgment Day 
there’ll be some d---n fool from Buffalo 
who will yell ‘Louder!’” 


Father Kavanaugh paid his compliments 
to those present at the banquet from New 


- York, and said “You can always tell a man 


from New York, but you can never tell him 
much.” Going back to the subject of liquid 
refreshment, Father Kavanaugh said: 

“I wonder what is going to become of af- 
fairs of this kind after the constitutional 
amendment goes into effect. Do you know, 
it is hard to be eloquent after 11 o’clock at 
night without assistance. The rules of ora- 
tory say that the speaker must be full of 
his subject, but many speakers hold, in ad- 
dition, that the audience must also be full— 
to a degree at least.” 

Father Kavanaugh said that poor im- 
pecunious college presidents knew little 
about jewelry. Their chief interest, he 
said, was confined to front page stories of 
the newspapers, telling how some actress 
had lost her gems. However, he knew 
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about the South Bend Watch Co. He gave 
a big boost to the home industry, and said 
the South Bend watch, being carried by 
many soldiers, is the most reliable “watch 
on the Rhine.” 

Father Kavanaugh concluded the jocular 
portion of his address and turned to his 
subject “What Next?” He paid an eloquent 
eulogy to America. 


The power of America as a world force has 
been felt more than ever before in the last year, 
and in the future this will become more and more 
the case. Our country has been erected on solid 
foundations. We have no scraps of paper in this 
land, we have the greatest patriotism in the world, 
honor for women, the greatest educational system 
in the world, and we are the haven for the op 
pressed and down-trodden all over the world. 
From Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., our land 
is supreme in kteauty, in spirit and in  pros- 
pects. Is there any defect, any blot? Other na- 
tions have been supreme, and yet a dozen other 
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mistresses of the world have fallen into decay to 
become the fossils of history. 

I am an optimist by nature. No race is more 
optimistic than the Irish. The Irish wanderer, 
when a dog stole the breakfast a kind lady had 
given him, thanked heaven that he still had his 
appetite. A man of any race other than the Irish 
could never have been that optimistic. However, 
I wonder if we have progressed? Has mankind, 
indeed, progressed? We had civilizations centu- 
ries ago, and in art, sculpture and literature that 
remain unsurpassed by anything which has been 
produced in modern times. I wonder if we do not 
think too well of ourselves. Have we not too 
much pride? Let us look for defects. You as 
business men know that knowledge of defects in 
your organization is the first step toward success. 
An optimist is not necessarily a fool, and no 
brave man is ever afraid to fight anything which 
he can see. 

I would cail your attention tonight to new and 
unfamiliar forms of emigration—not neccessarily 
inferior forms. Over the surtace of our country 
at the present time a spasm of foolishness is rip- 
pling, regarding emigration. The son of the emi- 
grant of yesterday would close the door to the 
emigrant of today. God help us, men, when we 
have all, or the majority of us, reached that stage, 
for then America will have ceased to exist! 

That is what America means—freedom for all 
the world, to love freedom and to die for free- 
dom if need be, also to bestow the blessing of 
freedom upon all who come to our shores. There 
are too many Americans who think that in order 
to be an American one must first be an English- 
man. There never was a worse mistake than this, 
If the Pilgrim fathers had been allowed to de- 
velop in this country without the: coming of the 
other races of Europe we would have a very dif- 
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ferent country today. It wouldn’t be America. 

Look at the casualty lists. Read, if you can, 
the names of the men who have offered their 
precious bodies as a sacrifice for the country. 
My own county in Indiana sent more than 15,000 
volunteer Poles to the trenches. Let us welcome 
the emigrant, therefore, in the future as in the 
past, but let him understand that he must leave 
at the threshold of America the old world hatreds, 
and that he must not wreak upon America the 
bitterness he feels against czars and _ kaisers. 
There is no room in this country for two flags. 
The red flag of anarchy and the yellow flag of 
treason must never be permitted to pollute the 
same breeze in which flutters Old Glory! (Ap- 
plause.) 

The I. W. W. is the most familiar form of 
Bolshevism in America. The organization is the 
illegitimate outgrowth of a legitimate thing—the 
labor unions. The labor unions came as the re- 
sult of brutality and greed among employers. The 
men had to protect themselves. The I. W. W. is 
a different thing, however. They say: “‘No God 
and no master.”” Why? Because their principles 
are such that they cannot dwell in the soul filled 
with the light of religion. No master? Because 
law and order among men is also against their 
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creed. My message to you men tonight is: “Stop 
making Bolshevists!’’ Give your employes a 
greater share of the good things of life. Give a 
greater share of prosperity to the man who works 
with his hands. If you don’t, you may see your 
private ownership of property abolished one of 
these days. The Government is worried, and no- 
body wants the soldiers in France home any 
quicker than Uncle Sam himself. The danger is 
realized. However, you can’t make a Bolshevist 
out of the man who owns his own home and has 
money in the bank! 

It is our system of paying men just enough 
to beat the high cost of living from week to 
week, with never a chance to get ahead or own 
anything but the clothes on their backs—that’s 
what makes Bolshevists. To refuse to pay an em- 
ploye enough to enjoy the good things of life is 
to limit his liberty, to a degree, and it is a pecu- 
liar principle of liberty, that you can’t take away 
the other fellow’s liberty without taking away 
your own. 


Father Kavanaugh touched on what he 
regards as a few other minor defects in our 
modern life. 

When Father Kavanaugh had concluded 
his address, the orchestra played “On the 
Banks of the Wabash,” and he received an 
ovation lasting some minutes. 

In introducing Rabbi Abram Hirschberg, 
Lt. U. S. A., Toastmaster Williams said: 


Our next speaker has been with us at former 
banquets, and, consequently, we know what a de- 
lightful treat is in store for us. 

His addresses have always been masterful, 
scholarly and brilliant, except in one particular. 
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In his opening remarks he always cut loose at 
me, for some unknown reason, and told me in no 
uncertain terms where I debarked. 

O course I hadn’t said anything about him—or 
much of anything—to call forth his fire, but I 
got it, and without any appreciable scattering. 

Since that time he has become more militant, 
and proudly displays the insignia of Lieutenant, 
U. S. A., and this induces me to be even more 
conciliatory. 

I hope that this learned, profound, witty, scin- 
tillating guest of ours—that ought to hold him— 
hasn’t any reserve ammunition for me, tonight; 
and, in any event, I beg him not to call me, as 
he did before, a “czar,” because in these days of 
“Triumphant Democracy” that means a “dead 
one.” 

Moreover, he has a topic to discuss, “America’s 
Answer,” which sounds good to us, and he should 
overlook minor matters. 

However, in the classic phrase of the great 
American game, “it is up to him.” 


ADDRESS OF RABBI ABRAM HIRSCHBERG. 


Rabbi Hirschberg spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

We are gathered here this evening, friends, 
with hearts attuned to a song of supreme joy and 
unrestrained happiness. Tonight, under the in- 
spiration of the significant events of the last few 
months that have lifted a tremendous weight from 
our hearts, we find ourselves in a jubilant mood 
that bids all care begone and joy be unconfined. 
What a refreshing contrast to our drooping spirits 
just a year ago when we found it impossible to 
tune our lyre in the major key of a serene con- 
tentment. There were too many menacing clouds 
hovering over us then, too many disquieting fears 
that made us tremble for the future. The terri- 
ble upheaval across the waters would not let us 
forget the tragedy being enacted there, the pathos 
of ruined homes and broken hearts, the agony 
and the travail of the world and the loved ones 
whom it was engulfing. Then we were sadly 
contemplating the havoc and the carnage wrought 
by a villainous militarism. 

We turned our gaze in the direction of stricken 
Beigium and the shell-torn fields of devastated 
villages of heroic France, and we felt that the 
very foundation-stones of the temple of humanity 
were about to fall and crumble into ruins, while 
over all the devastation the leering war-god sat 
fiendishly gloating as the merciless and _ pitiless 
slaughter went madly on. It was difficult to keep 
ourselves from heing plunged into the very depths 
of blackest despair, and we kept asking ourselves 
over and over again: “When will this dreadful 
nightmare end, when will this terrible conflict 
cease, when will men grow weary of bloodshed 
and stop hurting and destroying; how much longer 
must humanity bear its burden of sorrow and 
suffering; will the night of tragedy never end, 
will the day of peace never come?” 

3ut now, all this has been happily changed. 
Our prayers have been answered. We are begin- 
ning to catch the first golden gleams of the com- 
ing dawn. The war-drum’s beat is heard no 
mere. The battle-flags are furled. The gaping, 
ravenous maw of the hungry cannon is silenced. 
Hellish watfare has ceased, and there is glorious 
promise of an honorable and a just peace that 
will quickly heal the scars and wounds of a sad- 
dened, war-ridden universe. Our boys are com- 
ing back to us, wearing the stainless honor of 
their uniforms and marching beneath the folds 
of that starry emblem, symbol of humanity’s high- 
est hopes, its red vocal with a passionate love 
of country that knows no bounds, its blue em- 
blematic of that all-embracing brotherhood as 
broad as the vast expanse of the very heavens; 
its white. pure as the driven snow, unsullied by 
any thirst for empire or hunger for dominion, be- 
speaking a consuming passion for justice and 
liberty and democracy; its stars radiant with an 
unquenchable faith that can never die, your flag 
and my flag, God-anointed, heaven-chosen, star- 
spangled banner, consecrated by the tears and the 
blood of our heroic dead, and blessed with victory 
and with peace. 

And so, tonight, we thrill with honorable pride, 
friends, as we contemplate the heroic and decisive 
part played by America in this last terrible con- 
flict. Without any blatant egotism, and without 
the fear of justifiable contradiction, we make bold 
to assert that it was our entrance at the psycho- 
logical moment that turned the tide and saved 
the day for democracy and humanity. Were it 
not for America’s unflinching answer at the 
crucial moment, when the fate of the allied cause 
was trembling in the balance, there can be no 
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doubt that the forces of evil would have triumphed 
and the brute law of the jungle, the creed of 
lawless might would have become the dominant 
rule in the world. 

But, thank God for it, America, though a. 
mentably unprepared, met the emergency bravely 
and unflinchingly and threw herself and al] her 
resources, her wealth, her manhood and her 
womanhood into the fray. To the President’s 
stirring appeal: ‘The world must be made safe for 
democracy,” her sons rallied to the call to arms 
and to duty. From the city and the country, from 
the forge and the factory, from the store and the 
counting-room, and even the cloistered study, they 
came 2,000,000 strong, from the boulevard and the 
slum, all lines of separation and demarcation, all 
distinctions of rank and fortune completely swept 
away, millionaire and pauper, Jew and Gentile, 
Americans all—swayed by but one impulse, driven 
on by one common, holy aim, to give their all on 
the altar of unquestioning patriotism. America 
called, they could not but answer. 

How well they have played their part is now 
glorious history. The four Liberty loans, all of 
which went “over the top,” the voluntary enlist. 
ments in’ the army and the navy, the self-sacrific. 
ing devotion of welfare-workers and Red Cross 
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nurses, veritable ministering angels of mercy, the 
55,900 American graves in France, each one now 
a hallowed shrine for all eternity, each one re- 
membered by a star of gold midst the cluster 
of blue and silver, that symbolizes a hero’s price- 
less legacy, a memory aureoled forever in the 
golden splendor cf a heroic sacrifice that was not 
in vain—all, all these testify most eloquently to 
America’s courageous and fearless answer to the 
challenge of that fearsome hour. All these have 
written a new and thrilling page in our history. 
Chateau-Thierry, Bellecourt and the Argonne are 
now words to be reverently conjured with along 
with those of Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill, with all their inspiring and immortal 
memories. ee 

Yes, friends, America has answered the call of 
an agonized world and saved it from the hell and 
chaos of war. But will she now be equal to the 
demands of peace in the era of reconstruction 
upon which we are about to enter? Will she 
content herself with the laurels that now wreathe 
her brow? Will she be satisfied merely with the 
popular acclaim, the band-playing, banner-flying 
welcome home to her returning heroes, or will 
she not rather nurture the present opportunity 
which has witnessed the birth of a new conscience 
and a more moral and virile citizenship than ever? 
I doubt not what the answer will be, friends. 

The war has proven that our moral energies 
have not been sapped by our lives of ease and 
luxury, that we are not a nation of mere money- 
grubbers, that we do not place the dollar above 
the man, that principle is more sacred than ex- 
pediency, and justice dearer to us than countless 
gold. The war has proven that when occasion 
demands and a supreme cause calls, we are ready 
to dedicate ourselves to it and give our all to the 
democratization of society and the permanent es 
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tablishment of a real brotherhood of men and 
nations. . + > 

I believe that we are soon to have a better and 
a cleaner world to live in; that we are going to 
begin the long-delayed work of moral house- 
cleaning at home, the removal of those glaring 
evils, corruption in high places, political and eco- 
nomic crimes, that today are sapping the moral 
strength of the nation. All the feverish energy, 
the gigantic expenditure of labor, brains and 
money that have been employed in the work of 
ruthless destruction, will be turned into channels 
of beneficent activity for the uplift and betterment 
of mankind. I believe that never again will a 
legislature dare to reckon the cost in dollars when 
human lives and human happiness are at stake; 
that never again will it be permitted to think in 
terms of money when the champions of social re- 
form and social justice demand the enactment of 
a measure for the public good and popular wel- 
fare. If more money than ever was dreamed of, 
billions upon billions of dollars, until the brain 
grows dizzy in a vain attempt to visualize the 
amount, could be expended on munitions of war, 
armaments and fortifications and dreadnoughts 
and the like, then, surely, an equal sum at least, 
should be forthcoming for the productive pursuits 


of peace, for a program of social recon- 
struction. os 
America, shelter of the oppressed; America, 


refuge of the downtrodden; America, the one great 
bulwark, against which the waves of autocracy 
and despotism have and will beat in vain, this the 
hope and confidence, the answer of every loyal 
American within whose breast is kindled that 
love and enthusiasm for home and country, 
for flag and God, that cannot be extinguished. 
And so, tonight, we breathe forth once more 
that fervent prayer: “Sail on, O Ship of State,” 
ete. 


Toastmaster Williams. introduced Henry 
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Riggs Rathbone, the next speaker, as fol- 
lows : 


Our next speaker’s antecedents and life par- 
ticularly and interestingly qualify him to discuss 
his topic, “Americanism.” 

“Americanism,” as displayed in the life of the 
great American, Abraham Lincoln, visualizes itself 
to our speaker, through the personal recollections 
of his father, who knew -and loved Lincoln, was 
in the fateful theatre box with him when he was 
assassinated, aud was himself wounded in trying 
to capture the assassin. 

Our speaker’s association with that sterling and 
Patriotic organization, the Hamilton Club, of 
which he was at one time president, brought him 
in touch with those other great Americans, William 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt and Wm. H. Taft, 
and his own life, public and private, reflects his 
conceptions of their “Americanism.” 


We await, with delightful anticipation, the treat- 
ment of this vital subject by our eloquent guest. 
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Mr. Rathbone, after pleasantly acknowl- 
edging the introduction, delivered a most 
inspiring oration, extracts of which follow: 


ADDRESS OF HENRY R, RATHBONE, 


Americanism is the devotion to the ideals of 
this country. 

Liberty-—for its sake our ancestors crossed the 
ocean and came to these shores. They cast aside 
all the rubbish of caste and class, of crowns and 
sceptres, of titles and nobility and all the other 
unfair privileges of the few. They said we care 
nothing about the accident of birth, “‘a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” 

Equality—they announced the sublime truth to 
the astonished world that “all men were created 
equal.” The very spirit of our institutions says— 
“equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

We have always stood for the right sort of 
equality—not the dead level of possessions of 
the communist, but equality of opportunity. We 
have thrown open the doors of advancement to 
the poorest child among us. We have set the 
star of hope above the humblest cabin in this 
land. We have encouraged the bare-footed boy to 
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rise till he becomes the President of the United 
States. 

Fraternity—it has always been our inspiration. 
We have welcomed to our shores, we have taken 
to our hearts the people of every race and clime. 
We have been a land of kindness and good will. 
We have been for over a century the asylum of 
the oppressed, the home of the homeless all over 
the world. 

In the days of the Revolution we cast off the 
yoke of Great Britain, we proudly proclaimed our- 
selves a freé and independent nation, and we made 
good that declaration by the blood of our fathers. 
That war was worth while. In 1861 this mag- 
nificent republic was suddenly threatened with 
dismemberment, znd then her loyal sens took their 
stand beneath the banner of their country with 
Abraham Lincoln, freed the slaves, preserved the 
union and highly resolved that “gcvernment of 
the people, by the people and for the people 
should not perish from the earth.” That war was 
worth while. 

In 1898 we heard the cry of suffering Cuba. 
We sprang to her relief. We struck off the 
shackles from that island and from Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. We fought and won a war 
for liberty, civilization and humanity, and our 
hearts were proud when we saw the banner of 
our country carried up the heights of San Juan 
ablaze with the lightnings of war and planted in 
triumph on the ruins of fallen autocracy. That 
wai was worth while. 

These are the ideals that the flag represents. 
It isthe rich plains, the majestic rivers, the 
mighty forests, the teaming cities, the sublime 
mountains, the whole of our country. From the 
surf-beaten cliffs of Maine to the arms of the 
Golden Gate, from the lordly Columbia to the 
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pine-shadowed everglades of Florida, there waves 
over all but one flag, and that is our own starry 
banner of the Union. 

The flag of our country. We love it as it 
waves above the tramping hosts of war, above the 
mighty floating fortresses of battleships that guard 
our coasts. We love it, too, as it floats above the 
schoolhouse, the courthouse, the home. It speaks 
to us of wife, of parents, of child, of friends, 
of all the domestic virtues, of all the gentle ties 
that bind us to this land. It speaks to us, too, 
of all those things that make us most proud of 
our country; of all the grandest heroism and self- 
sacrifice. On its ample folds there is no stain 
except the blood of the brave men who have died 
in its defense. 

All honor to the flag for it is now and forever 
the hope of the world. 


President Dungan then read a telegram 
from the Philadelphia Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion. 





The officers of the association are C. P. 
Dungan, president; John H. Hardin, vice- 
president; Chas. T. Ross, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The directors are: S. Y. Ball, Sol H. 
Hess, Wm. F. Juergens, A. W. Sproehnle, 
Fred G. Thearle, Peter T. White. 

The banquet committee consisted of Will- 
iam F, Juergens, Sol H. Hess, John H. 
Hardin, W. F. Drexmit, H. Paul Juergens. 
C. P. Dungan, ex officio. 

The reception committee was as follows: 
Albert W. Sproehnle, Robt. C. Abt, B. C. 
Allen, Stephen Bridges, A. C. Becken, G. 
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V. Dickinson, W. J. Miller, J. E. Ewan, 
Louis Manheimer, Geo. Meehan, Frand Mil- 
henning, R. W. Morris, F. W. Hoefer, J. 
R. Perry, L. H. Schafer, Robert Slade, Jr., 
E. E. Swaedner, Fred G. Thearle, Peter T. 
White, F. M. Hickok, James Tice. 


The Menu was as follows: 


MENuU 
Cotuit Cocktail America Cocktail 
Celery Olives Almonds 


Green Turtle 
Filet of Whitefish Bonne Femme 
Pommes Parisienne Sauterne 
Supreme of Chicken Sauce Colbert 
Corn Fritters Champignon Frais 
Salad Victoire 
Champagne 
Petit Fours Mignardises 
Cafe 
Cigars and cigarettes 
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42 Years of Sincerity 


To work cheerfully— 

To serve with understanding— 

Are but the visible evidence of our basic de- 
sire to demonstrate our-sincerity. 


42 Years of Solidarity 


To build slowly— 

To build strongly— 

These have been our policy of progress and 
permanency. 














42 Years of Success 


To number today as our best, our first cus- 
tomers of forty-two years ago. 


To realize that for a very large and steadily 
increasing number of dealers we have fully 
warranted their confidence and valuable pat- 
ronage. 


—These, more even than the financial stabil- 
ity we have attained, make our Forty-second 
Anniversary a period of grateful acknowledg- 
ment of our obligation to continue to serve 


faithfully. 





IMPORTING AND WHOI 
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To Our Dealers 


The perpetuation of the Retail Jewelry 
business depends more largely on the char- 
acter, reputation and personality of the 
proprietor, than any other one factor. 


As the permanence of our institution be- 
comes allied with that of our customers, 
to a definite degree do they share in what- 
ever success we have attained. 


Our interests become mutual and co-oper- 
ative, and the basic principles of our 
growth and prosperity perform the same 
function for the upbuilding of our dealers 
as they have for us, namely : 


SINCERITY 
SOLIDARITY 
~ SUCCESS 
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Chicago Jewelers’ Association Forty- 
first Annual Banquet 
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The Members and Guests 


At Speaker’s table were: C. P. Dungan, Presi- 
dent of the Association; Capt. A. H. Scales, Com- 
mandant U. S. Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Ill.; Col. Henry O. S, Heistand, Adjutant 
General Central Department; General Leroy T. 
Stewart; General A: D. Kniskern, Quarter Master 
Corps.; Col. J. J. Garrity, Superintendent Police, 
City of Chicago; Capt. Edward A. Evers, Com- 
manding U. S. Naval Auxiliary Reserve School, 
Municipal Pier, Chicago, Ill.; Lieut. W. N. Derby, 
U. S. N.; Hon. George A, Carpenter, United States 
District Judge, Northern District of Illinois; Mac- 
lay Hoyne, State’s Attorney, Cook County, Illinois; 
DeWit A. Davidson, President National Jewelers 
Board of Trade; Peter Lapp, William P. Williams, 
Toastmaster; Sol Kaiser; George H. Wilcox, Presi- 
dent International Silver Co.; Rev. John C. Kav- 
anavgh, President Notre Dame University; Rev. 
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Abram Hirschberg, Chicago; Rev. George Craig 
Stewart, D. D.; Henry Riggs Rathbone, ex-Presi- 
dent Hamilton Club, 


The Other Guests Were 

Messrs. George E. Fahys, George Weidig, W. W. 
Beckwith, C. M. Kiger, F. H. Wellington, Lou 
Fleming, Fred W. Mayer, J. E. Ewan, J. E. Rus- 
sell, P. C. Maylone, C. P. Stouffer, Jacob Kiefus, 
M. Goldsmith, L. Adelsdorf, S. Buchsbaum, F. S. 
‘Goldberger, M. G. Buschsbaum, E, Stern, A. Loeck, 
P. Barnett, A. Phillips, Wm. Roth, A. M. Deuber, 
Charles T. Ross, Jules Schwob, J. W. Tice, B. A. 
Merrill, W. B. Hopkins, W. J. Mathews, Joseph 
Bewman, H. J. Prins, Wm. A, Kaufman, B, R. 
Hopper, George T. Hicks, C. A. Whiting, Dan De 
Varrey, Mr. Daily, Leo Metzenberg, Rudolph 
Bruening, O. A. Starke, Paul Heyer, C. G. Rams- 
dell, Israel Hatch, C, C. Elliott, Roy R. Bailey, 
Heward D. Schaeffer, S. Prince, Harry Beach, 
M. Lunia, Wm. Van Wessem, A. Thalhofer, E. A. 
Stamm, A. B. Hoffman, A. L. Stange, Harry Radix, 
Ted Fidler, S. D. McPherron, A. C. Becken, S. J. 
Son, C. Bernard, W. M. Davidson, G. H. Tucker, 
George M. Stein, Harry Morris, F. E. Whiting, 
H. N. Lorish, Horace J. Bridges, M. L. Freiberger, 
Fred Hermann, L. M. Levy, J. R. Perry, W. S. 
Campbell, J. B. Warren, DeForest Hulburd, A. 
Anderson, D. I. Dunn, George Brosseit, Eli Gut- 
mann, G. W. Cole, J. Rifkin, A. Serwicz, Frank 
W. Alter, Thomas J. Dee, Geo. Tucker, S. C. Lund, 
Chas. Kritcheroff, Arthur Rinkenberger, F. Gott- 
lieb, Herman Hirsch, M. C. Hess, H. J. Pippitt, 
William J. Vossel, George Williams, Mr. Mann, 
A. W. Sprochnle, Max Mayery E. V. Wendell, A. 
W. Levy, J. T. Malone, Kilner F. Thomas, E. N. 
Herbster, George E. Hunter, Charles H. Hulburd, 
L. H. Schafer, F. C. Strang, C. F. Billings, H. M. 
Stegeman, F. B. Stegeman, P. H. Savory, Anthony 


S. True, J. G. Swartchild, George Meehan, John 
V. Gardiner, O. J. Karsted, Clarence Eliassen, 
Hugh E. King, W. T. Smith, Herman Shure, Jos. 
Higgins, C. E. Desmond, Elmer A. Rich, Louis 
Goldman, S. T. A. Loftis, Albert Edholm, H. W. 
Bennett, Jules Franklin, Lee Bach, Rex Hardin, 
John E. Wilder, Chas. J. Troppman, Chas. A, 
Chase, Jas. W. Mitchell, O. W. Lang, J. C. Man- 
heimer, M. D. Lewy, Will Artes, A. W. Wads- 
worth, F. N. Whitney, George E. Herring, A. Cur- 
tis, K. G. Merrill, R. F. Prochnow, George Hughes, 
George Sherry, C. J. McCartney, Elmer Kreiss, 
Louis Hoffman, John C. Sherer, E. M. Shaw, 
Harry A. Baby, A. G. McAnall, C. V. Bates, 
Charles W. Warren, C, I. Josephson, Leon L. Car- 
teaux, Frank Milhening, P. B. Bass, E. S. Craven, 
Dr. Frank Allpost, A. A. LaVaque, George F. 
Hardie, C. P. Clifford, E. A. Manheimer, Claud 
Wheeler, R. P. Kiep, G. F. Opie, H. E. Jones, 
S. Swartchild, Manny Adler, Jack Bitterman, A. 
L. Fisher, C. T Weibezahn, Ray Thompson, W. J. 
Curtis, J. C. Petersen, W. W. Towne, Charles 
McConnell, M. F. Lenz, Frank M. Hickok, G. A. 
Jewett, Carl Walk, Louis Esser, E. E, Freeman, 
Frank Rasmussen, John H. Hardin, E. E. Swad- 
ener, A. W. Craven, Frank Ricketts, W. P. George, 
James W. Clark, Louis Manheimer, Nathan Shure, 
J. W. Power, C. W. Mosher, Jas. E. Greenebaum, 
D. B. Felsenthal, O. P. Noisom, Sol H. Hess, 
Julian Hansen, Hugo M. Oppenheimer, Marx Lewy, 
Chas. Oppenheim, T. V. Thomsen, J. Kraus, B. J. 
Miller, Philip H. Goldberg, Frank E. Behrendt, 
F. W. Hoefer, Burton E. Chapman, W. H. Par- 
menter, Ed. K. Resoner, George H. Speis, Ham- 
mond M. Tenney, M. C. Eppenstein, Abe Franks, 
Len Emerich, H. H. Loomer, Edward Howard, 
Russell Parker, Ed. P. Marum, Irving Frank, 
J. W. Armbruster, George E. Smith, Oliver M. 
Artes, G. A. Port, J. E. Friedland, M. M. 
Hart, A. Madsen, Alfred Loewenthal, M. M. 
Oppenheimer, Sidney Smith, J. P. Mayo, Geo 
W. Thorpe, J. H. Martin, C. H. Greenwood, 
M. A. Barnett, A. W. Johansen, William Bar- 
ker. Richard R. Micks, John M. Regner, Mr. 
Pease, Virgil H. Officer, Robert Slade, Jr., 
Jacob Franks, Eugene Edelstein, H. Holsman, T. 
F. Hathaway, I. B. Miller, C. E. Barrett, W. A. 
Curtis, Jacob Bunn, A. S. Goodman, Clarence 
Thompson, William F. Drexmit, Hiram Long, 
H. J. Rosenberg, L. A. Martin, W. P. Flynn, R. 
C. Rettig, Frank King, D. W. O’Connor, Hugo 
Pick, Wm. H. Laiblin, J. F. Lewy, O. E. Benken- 
dorf, Fred Kaiser, E, Teichman, Grover C. Shick, 
E. E. VanFleet, Richard F. Speis, Frank S. Wead- 
ley, Chas. W. Anderson, S. E. Eppenstein, Geo. 
Gubbins, Leo Wechter, E. G. Turk, J. E. Reagan, 
Tohn W. Plain, Henry B. Babson, F. M. Morgan, 
Fred E. Hyatt, Milton Felsenthal, Fred Weber, 
Albert Wuesteman. David Rovelstad, Fred Hegner, 
F. G. Thearle. C. H. Woods, G, L. Clithero, W. T. 
Connor, A. W. Faulkner, W. F. Wegand, Edwin 
A. Munger, H. M. Kohn, J. Y. Lebolt, H. J. Hagen, 
O. D. Emerick, C. G. Brown, W. H. Carew, A. H. 
Franksen, W. J. Rooda, J. K. Godfrey, W. G. 
Riley, W. P. Reichert, E. W. Parker, Otto E. 
Loven, S. Y. Ball, W. H. Darlington, W. C. Har- 
ris, C. M. Slemmons. V. M. Alexander, J. W. 
Walsh, N. C. Tall, Fred Baldwin, John Fowler, 
J. P. Stewart, C. J. Jones, E. C. Langoach, A. F. 
Gahan, G. A. Roskam, Will H. Clark, W. H. 
Meyst, H. S. Hyman, M. W. Silverburg, Archie 
Hill, H. A. Hammond, W. H. Potts, H. M. Eddy, 
W. H. Oppold, C. E. Cole, H. E. Stout, W. H. 
Homuth, Carl Oesterle, J. C. Peers, Frank Hoerr, 
H. F. Taber, J. T. Hartley, F. W. Kaiser, E. C. 
McNellis, A. T. Titus, R. L, Church, Jr., Andrew 
Rovelstad, V. E. Nichols, Morris Eisenstadt, C. T. 
Gustafson, J. Stanton, L. B. Dorr, J. B. Smellie, 
J. A. Robraff, Frank Clark, Dr, Geo. W. Pitts, Otto 
Lieberman, Ralph Plumb, W. F. Wurzburg, Fred 
Keeler, Louis Engel, George Beach, A. Krautheim, 
H. E. Scattergood, Wm. Chapman, R,. D. Carstens, 
H. H. Smith, J. F. Kuss, J. A. Rummele, J. M. 
Kucera, W. G. Rattray, F. O. Parker, R. S. 
Church, K. Staufenbiel, E. L. Doty, W. E. Ruthart, 
Ives L. Lake, E. Bagge, Frank T. Day, W. J. 
Marshall, F. E, Dearborn, August Swanson, Carl 
F. Haber, Arthur L. Fuller, R. W. Bolles, Henry 
Tuvper, Frank McKee, J. F. Heald, A. F. Mad- 
lener, Walter J. Rinn, R. S. Blome, W. F. Juer- 


gens, T. J. Tracy, H. M. Goldstein, E. J. Jensen,, 


Chas. A. Sauer, E. D. Gallagher, E. F. Boss, Rud 
Noel, M. Koolish, Chas, Nathan, Joseph Block, 
M. W. Pierce, E. W. Parsons, A. S. Criner, A, W. 
Huggins, Jay B. Lewy, James J. O’Grady, Wm. C. 
Penny, Leo Kahnweiler, Charles A. Bartling, Chas. 
F. Manahan, Louis G. Buss, E. Deming Smith, 
L. E. Fisher, E. Imig, E. P. Allen, Walter C. 
Peacock, Edw. Leicht, W. G. Andersen, H. Fuss, 
E. S. Baker, C. N. Hetner, L, ¥. Yeoman, S. H. 
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Bridges, H. H. Fruer, J. M. Joseph, Phi 

A. Sanche, Joseph A. Weil, G. ms Weinfers ce 
Schmoll, H. L. Fargo, James M. Curley t Ww. 
Sherwood, W. F. McCombs, Eugene Kiger Temes 
Steele, M. Schwab, E. Warner Coburn, Fred CG 
Hipp, A. C. Johnson, Carl Klaholt, Herbert Siebel, 
Henry Rank, E. B. Wade, Robt. Koerber, G. F 
Fischer, H. P. Juergens, F. M. Kline, Walter J. 
Buffington, Christ Jansen, J. A. Armstrong, J, H. 
Ralston, F. W. Dean, E. T. Williams, Max Noel 
Albert Salzenstein, B. M. Engelhard, A. J, Oppen. 
heim, L. F, Lawrence, L. M. Nelson, G. E, Han- 
son, Robert Nicoll, B. J. Drach, T. J. Dale, H. G 
Baker, J. H. Detrich, Rudolph Huensch, Edw. 
Losos, LeGrand T. Meyer, H. C. VanPelt, Chas, 
Marshall, Robt. C. Abt, Herman Zeitz, H, p 
Fehrenkamp, A. E. Westmark, H. E. Hulett, FE. 
W. Rehder, B, C. Allen, J. G. Leiner, F, B, 
Weaver, C. W. Meyers, H. P. Alsted, Edgar W, 
Graves, C. J. Kasten, Frank Mayr, Sr., R. B. New. 
ton, Charles D. White, J. T. Burgess, G B, 
Stager, W. C. Wolkmann, H. J. Hansman, Claus 
Swanson, Wm. A. Borkenhagen, Henry Freibert, 
Edward Kirchberg, T. M. McGonigle, Henry Rhein, 
E, E. St. Hoor, M. Canfield, Albert E. Jesserum 
Otto Geitz, Ralph Eberhart, J. J. Pfordesher, S, T. 
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High, A. H. Gustafson, J. Ghielin, E, Filholm, A. 
E. Stearns, P. H, Boyson, Frank Curtis, Walter 
M. Jaccard, R. C. Lusk, Frank Mayr, Jr., H. C. 
Tilden, Albert L. Zoller, A. W. White, H. G. 
Anderson, C. W. Fleming, O. C. Zinn, B. W. 
Adrian, P. K. Bruchas, A. F. Harner, F. Laue, 
Wm. Maier, P. T. White, J. M. Shields, W. J. 
Meyers, C. C, Chase, Otto Boger, Wm. Gibson, 
C. A. Woodmansee, B. C. Hagamann, E. G. Cooley, 
B. N. Cox, A. H. Breckenridge, W. A. Thayer, 
W. V. Ghislin, C. P. Davis, Orr L. Keith, W. R. 
LaRue, A. W. Murley, Wm. Upmeyer, Jack 








When W. B. Turner, of Turner Bros., 
W. Madison St., Chicago, visited his store 
at 8 o’clock one morning recently he found 
lights burning as usual, but discovered that 
thieves had broken into the store through 
the skylight by removing a pane of glass 
and sawing the padlock on a barred screen 
underneath. They had stolen about a dozen 
fountain pens and other articles valued in 
all at not more than $50. The thieves were 
evidently ignorant of the value of the arti- 
cles as they did not take sterling ware and 
seven wrist watches left out by mistake. 
They got out the same way by using a step 
ladder. The same night a determined ef- 
fort was made to get into a men’s furnish- 
ings store two doors away, where the 
thieves were baffled by a steel shutter and 
an inner steel door. 
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BANDITS GET HOT RECEPTION 





Chicago Jeweler Tells in Detail How He and 
His Brothers Met the Attack of 
* —_-Hold-Up Men 


Curcaco, Feb. 1—Members of the trade 
here are commenting on the remarkable dis- 
play of courage on the part of James San- 
dack, owner of the Sandack Jewelry Co., 
6217 S. Halsted St., and Louis and Sam, 
his brothers, which prevented an attempted 
robbery of the store by three desperate 
bandits, two of whom are now known to 
have police records as gunmen. Two of 
the bandits have been captured, and a 
search of the south side is being made to 
locate the third. 

The three Sandack brothers and a porter 
were in the store at the time of the robbery. 
The men climbed out of an automobile, and 
entering the~ store, drew revolvers and 
yelled “Hands up, everybody!” Instead of 
throwing up their hands the brothers 
laughed at them, and James coolly turned 
and touched off the burglar alarm. The 
bandits were confused by the racket, and 
paused uncertainly. One of them, with an 
oath, swung over the counter and tried to 
dent the top of James’ head with the butt 
of his revolver. James dodged the blow, 
and coming out from behind the counter, 
landed heavily on the robber’s jaw and 
sent him sprawling. The thief picked 
himself up and tore out of the store in the 
wake of his two comrades, who by this 
time were climbing into the automobile. 
The clanging of the burglar alarm had at- 
tracted a small crowd by this time, but the 
robbers flourished their guns and threatened 
to shoot the first man who made a move 
to seize them. 

“Owing to the sharp eyes of a young man 
connected with the National Theater a few 
doors away,” explained James Sandack to 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter, “the 
police secured the number of the automo- 
bile, and an alarm was immediately sent 
out to all the stations. Before sunset the 
same day the Stockyards Police had cap- 
tured two of the men, still in the car. The 
third has not been captured.” When they 
entered the store none of the men was 
masked, except that one wore auto gogles, 
after the fashion of a chauffeur. The car 
was stolen from a west side physician. 
When the burglar alarm started to ring a 
woman passing the store was attracted by 
the noise, and stopped to look in at the 
door. She didn’t take more than one look, 
but screeched and fled. 

“The one ambition of the robbers after 
that was to get out of the place. One tried 
to crack my skull in passing, but I dodged 
and I think he received the worst of the 
encounter. Two of the men were compara- 
tively young, but one was older. One of 
the young men is about six feet tall, and 
the other is a blonde fellow. The two ar- 
rested are one of the young fellows—the 
tall one—and the older man. They give 
the names of Patrick Quinn and James 
Howard. Both have records, according to 
the police, and I believe that they have al- 
ready been identified as members of the 
gang of robbers which recently locked up 
the owner of the North Avenue Loan Bank 
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and his clerks in the vault while they 
looted the place. 

“I don’t think anybody around here was 
scared when the robbers entered the place. 
We are getting used to them around here, 
as our store was robbed about a year ago. 
If the next gang will only let us know when 
they are coming we will serve them with 
tea.” 








HELD ON THEFT CHARGE 





Employe of New York Jewelry Concern 

Charged with Stealing Jewelry Valued 

at Over $1,600 

Miss Irene Voss, an attractive girl of 23, 
of 268 Woodbine Ave., Brooklyn, was ar- 
raigned before Magistrate Simms in the 
Ist Magistrates’ Court Jan. 30, charged 
with the theft of more than $1,600 worth 
of jewelry from Abel Bros., Inc., jewelers 
at 58 Nassau St., New York, by whom she 
was employed as a bookkeeper. 

Edward C, Abel, a member of the firm, 
told the court that Miss Voss admitted the 
thefts. She told him, he said, that she 
needed the money to buy clothes for her- 
self and presents for friends. She also 
gave the high cost of living as an excuse. 

in spite of Abel’s story Miss Voss plead- 
ed not guilty. She was held in $2,000 bail 
tor action by the Grand Jury. 

‘The specific complaints against Miss 
Voss are that she took five diamond rings, 
worth $800 from the store on Aug. 24, 
1917, that she took three sapphire and dia- 
monds rings worth $700 on Feb. 25, 1917, 
and that she took a platinum ornament 
worth $125 in June, 1918. It is charged the 
goods were pawned or sold. Abel said 
Miss Voss redeemed and returned to the 
firm a total of $800 worth of the stolen 
rings. 








Chicago Police Find $8,000 Worth of Jewels 
in Possession of Crook Recently 
Arrested 

Cuicaco, Feb. 1—A crook known to the 
police as “Limber Louie,” who robs jewelry 
stores as his regular work and who, accord- 
ing to the police, picks pockets as a side- 
line, was arrested last week. On his person 
was found $8,000 worth of diamonds, some 
unset and some set in rings. The collec- 
tion, according to witnesses, has the ear- 
marks of having been taken from some 
jewelry store. 

The prisoner declares he bought the 
jewelry, but this story is doubted by the 
police, who know a lot about the man. He 
was brought up in the Maxwell St. police 
court last week charged with picking 
pockets, and later in the week was taken 
over to the Juvenile Court to answer an- 
other charge. He is booked for the Max- 
well St. Court again on Monday 
morning. 

Jewelers who have been robbed recently 
are to be asked to take a look at the pris- 
oner and the loot found on his person. 








J. O. Tipton, an optometrist, who has 
been visiting at Santa Maria, has returned 
to his home in Santa Barbara, Cal.; but 
will make arrangements to open per- 
manent offices in Santa Maria within a 
short time. 
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GERARDS INDICTED 


Absconding Jeweler of Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
and His Wife Await Trial at Detroit 
Under $20,000 Bail Each 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 2.—Henry Gerard, 
the absconding jeweler of Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., and his wife, May, who were re- 
cently arrested in Leavenworth, Kans., 
charged with defrauding creditors through 
the use of the mails to the extent of $110,- 
000, have been indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury in this city, the indictment hav- 
ing just been returned before the United 
States Court here. The bail of $20,000 
each, in which the defendants were held 
at the time they were brought back from 
Leavenworth to Detroit, was continued, and 
in default of bonds both of the Gerards 
were recommitted to the Wayne county jail. 

As already told previously in THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR, the arrest of the Gerards is 
considered one of the most important events 
in the general fight being waged by or- 
ganizations such as the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade and the National Credit 
Men’s Association against dishonest debtors 
generally. Gerard had a large number. of 
jewelry creditors, having first opened a 
jewelry and souvenir store in Mt. Clemens, 
and it has been the activity of these jewelry 
creditors more than any other factor that 
succeeded in bringing the man to justice. 
Gerard, after being in the jewelry business, 
bought a clothing store and conducted the 
two until just before he ran away from 
Mt. Clemens. It was then found that he 
had bought heavily in all lines of mer- 
chandise, and his assets at the two stores 
were but nominal. 

Through local attorneys who represented 
Greenbaum, Wolf & Ernst, of-the counsel 
for the National Jewelers Board of Trade, 
Gerard’s movements -were traced, and 
Gerald A. Doyle, of the local law firm, 
caused the arrest of Gerard and his wife 
at Leavenworth and had them brought back 
here. Mr. Doyle, as Gerard’s trustee in 
bankruptcy, is continuing his investigation 
as to the alleged hidden assets of the bank- 
rupt. Besides the merchandise which was 
recovered as a result of Gerard’s arrest, 
Mr. Doyle is on the track of real estate 
which Gerard is said to either own or have 
an equity in, and investigations as to these 
assets have been going on here at hearings 
before Master in Chancery William Sayres. 
As a result of these investigations Mr. 
Doyle will make a special trip to California 
to look up the titles of extensive land hold- 
ings, said to be held there in the name of 
Mr. Gerard, and will also make a trip east 
on a similar quest. 

So important has the Gerard case become 
that the Detroit Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation at its meeting this week devoted 
considerable time to the investigation of 
the case and all its details, Gerard’s action 
being cited as a striking example of the 
frauds perpetrated on creditors through lax 
bankruptcy laws, but it also being taken as 
an example of what can be done by credi- 
tors, even under these laws, when they 
work together for the purpose of exposing 
dishonesty. 











Frank Riese has sold his jewelry store 
at Tama, Ia., to Chas. C. Torrance. 
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Conference .Committee Ends Work on Tax Law 





Revenue Measure Nearly Ready for Action by Both Houses—Agitation of 
Some Luxury Taxes May Cause New Legislation 














Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 2—The con- 
ferees on the War Revenue bill have 
agreed and will report to Congress this 
week the report, according to one of the 
conferees. The committee has tried to 
complete a bill in time to be passed by Con- 
gress before the end of this session, which 
will expire by limitation March 4. The bill 
is being printed and its text may be made 
public Wednesday. 

It is reported here that Claude Kitchin, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, informed his associates that he in- 
tended to rewrite the luxury and semi-lux- 
ury taxes by means of a joint resolution, 
substituting schedules which would repre- 
sent a greater degree of justice to the con- 
sumer and to the business man. He said 
he agreed with the protesting business men 
that the present schedules were so written 
as to make some of the taxes imposed im- 
possible to collect and that they would put 
a premium on tax-dodging. 

Senators who opposed the proposed 
method of imposing the excess price tax, 
agreed to support the resolution, but in- 
formed Mr. Kitchin that this was a dan- 
gerous procedure, as the entire revenue 
legislation might be reopened after the bill 
had been sent to the President for his 


signature. ; 
It is generally believed here that the 


jewelry schedule remains the way the Sen- 
ate left it—at five per cent. at least. No 
report of any increase has come out of 
the committee. 





Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 30.—Members 
of Congress are in receipt of protests com- 
ing from all over the country as a result of 
the agitation by department stores, cloth- 
ing stores and others. The protest is 
particularly against that part of the pro- 
posed revenue tax law that has been 
accepted by that part of the revenue law 
as adopted by the Conference Committee 
which provides not only for a 10 per cent 
tax on articles like cameras, thermos 
bottles, etc., but also the one that provides 
for 10 per cent on the amount paid for 
certain other articles over and above a 
figure set by the bill. For instance, as has 
previously been noted in THE JEWELERS’ 
Crecutar, picture frames are taxed for the 
amount by which they are sold in excess 
of $10, the tax being on the excess; trunks 
the same way on an amount in excess of 
$50; valises in excess of $25; traveling bags 
in excess of $20; suitcases in excess of $25; 
purses in excess of $7.50; shopping bags in 
excess of $7.50; umbrelas in excess of #, 
and in addition to these articles carried by 
jewelers the taxes provided on an excess 
price in men’s neckwear over $2; silk 
stockings over $1; women’s silk stockings 
over $2; shirts over $3; kimonas and petti- 
coats over $5; underwear over $5; pajamas 
over $5. 

It was evident that although this matter 
had been discussed by the jewelers and 
other people who handle such articles that 


the dry goods men were not awake until 
after the bill had gone to conference, but 
committees representing the dry goods in- 
dustry and others have been very active 
in the past few days trying to overcome 
the decision of the Conference Committee 
already made. 

An informal gathering of some of the 
members of the Conference Committee took 
place this week, after which members of 
various trade committees met together here 
to see what could be done about stirring 
up agitation against the tax as it now 
stands. It was evidently following this 
conference that the various organizations 
in the dry goods clothing and other trades 


- got busy, because the representatives are 


already beginning to hear some results of 
this agitation. 

It is the opinion expressed here in many 
quarters that irrespective of the merits of 
the protest, it was made too late; that the 
Conference Committee can only act on mat- 
ters where there is a difference between the 
bill as passed by the House and by the 
Senate and only to the extent of modify- 
ing this difference. The House and Senate 
have both passed this excess luxury tax, 
though at different rates, and the Confer- 
ence Committee has accepted the Senate’s 
lower rate. 

Whether this committee can go beyond 
this and leave out the section altogether is 
a question over which Congressmen are 
doubtful, and it does not now seem likely 
that any serious attempt to amend the con- 
ference report will be made, the desire be- 
ing to get the bill through at the earliest 
possible moment that the matter can be 
adjusted. 








A note promising to pay to the order of 
the makers four months after date the sum 
of $4,000 contained the statement that they 
had deposited with it as collateral security 
for the payment thereof or of any other 
liability of the signers, due or to become 
due, $4,000 par value of certain designated 
bonds, with the further right to call for 
additional security, and that, on failure to 
respond, the obligation should be deemed 
to be due and payable without demand or 
notice. The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania held, in the case of Empire National 
Bank of Clarksburg vs. High Grade Oil Re- 
fining Company, that the time of maturity 
of the note was not so uncertain as. to make 
the instrument non-negotiable. The court 
said: “It will be observed that it is not 
simply the will of the holder of the note 
that makes this note payable; it is the fail- 
ure of the maker to respond with additional 
security on demand, and such a failure on 
the part of the maker of the note to per- 
form an obligation on his part has al- 
ways been held to be the happening of 
such an event as will make tne time certain 
at which the note is to mature. There is in 
this note a fixed time at which it matures 
if it does not mature earlier.” 
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CREDITORS GET 100 PER CENT 





All Claims Against Hansel, Sloan & Co 
Hartford, Conn., Cleared by Dividends % 
Under Temporary Receiver 


Hartrcrp, Conn., Feb. 1—Frederick H, 
Sloan has succeeded to the business of 
Hansel, Sloan & Co., jewelers at 70 Pratt 
St. This house, their creditors and a‘tem- 
porary receiver, who was appointed for 
the firm on May 29, are all being congraty- 
lated on the satisfactory outcome of the 
proceedings, inasmuch as in the two diyi- 
dends that have been declared under the 
court’s management all claims against the 
old firm -have been paid in full. 

Early last year this jewelry house found 
itself in financial difficulties as a result of 
war conditions, which had changed the 
character of the demand in the lines it car- 
ried. A friendly suit was instituted by 
Charles R. Hansel against his partner, 
Frederick H. Sloan, for the purpose of 
having a temporary receiver appointed and 
in that way conserving the assets, which 
were greater than the liabilities, as it was 
believed that the concern needed time only 
to work out of its trouble. 

The Superior Court appointed Samuel 
C. Dohty as temporary receiver, who took 
charge of the business. Acting for a large 
number of creditors, Greenbaum, Wolf & 
Ernst, counsel for the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade, made an investigation of 
the embarrassed firm’s affairs, and as a 
result of this investigation and the hearing 
which was held at Hartford, the attorneys 
recommended that this was a matter that 
should rot be liquidated in bankruptcy or 
otherwise, but could be worked out by the 
receiver. At that time the receiver re- 
ported assets totaling $43,186 and _liabili- 
ties of $30,842. Owing to conditions it was 
dcubtful for a time whether the receiver 
would be successful in conducting the busi- 
ness profitably and eventually paying credi- 
tors in full, but the effort was made, and 
in this the receiver had the co-operation 
not only of the Hansel, Sloan organization 
but of the creditors and attorneys as well. 
By careful supervision and by judiciously 
and economically conducting the business, 
the receiver was able to pay two dividends 
to the creditors which have wiped out the 
indebtedness. 

The case has been considered worthy of 
particular comment in the mercantile world, 
because had the ordinary procedure been 
followed and bankruptcy proceedings start- 
ed, the chances are that the expenses re- 
sulting from the examinations and con- 
troversies that might have ensued would 
have eaten up a large part of the assets, 
and probably made the concern insolvent 
before the affairs had been wound up. De- 
spite the fact that numerous creditors at 
the inception of the trouble thought it 
would eventually have to be wound up in 
bankruptcy, this step was avoided purely 
through the efforts of the receiver and of 
Greenbaum, Wolf & Ernst and their clients 
who co-operated with him. 








J. A. Oswald, jeweler at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has leased the store at 1030 Calhoun 
St., into which he will move his business 
after the building is remodeled. 
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FRANK JOLLY DEAD 


Prominent Raleigh, N. C. Jeweler Dies 
While in Hospital Suffering From 
Pneumonia 
RaueicH, N. C., Feb. 1—Frank M. Jolly, 
of the Jolly & Wynne Jewelry Co., 128 
Fayetteville St., died at the Rex Hospital, 
Tuesday night at 7 o’clock, of heart fail- 
ure, having been taken there during the 
day critically ill with pneumonia, following 
an attack of influenza which developed 
Thursday. News of his illness had hardly 
gotten abroad in the city before the word 
came that he was dead. It would have 
been hard to choose a man who will be 
more missed in this community than Frank 
M. Jolly. He was always interested in all 
things which bring men together in friend- 





THE LATE FRANK M. JOLLY. 


ly association. Rotarian, Shriner and Elk, 
and an active worker in his trade organiza- 
tions, he took every occasion to make 
friends and was one of those individuals 
who always retained the friendships 
formed. 

The funeral services, which were held 
Thursday from. the residence in Boylan 
Heights, were simple and impressive. Rev. 
W. W. Peele, pastor of the Edenton St. 
Methodist Church, conducted the service 
at the house. There were many friends 
of the family, including Masons, Rotarians, 
Elks and representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, in attendance, who followed 
the body to its last resting place. The 
service at the grave was in charge of Ma- 
sons from William G. Hill Lodge .No. 
218, the burial being with full Masonic 
honors. 

As secretary-treasurer of the Jolly & 
Wynne Jewelry Co., Mr. Jolly had given 
untiring energy and his best service to 
building up his business to a leading posi- 
tion among the business concerns of the 
city, but his interest was not too deeply tied 
up in his business to prevent his active 
Participation in everything that was for 
the welfare and civic betterment of the 
city. 

He was a charter member of the Raleigh 
Rotary Club, a member of Oasis Temple 
of Charlotte, and a member of the Country 
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Club, Capital Club, and B. P. O. E. He 
was formerly president of the State asso- 
ciation and a member of the State Board 
of Optometry. 

Mrs. Jolly, who was formerly Miss Janie 
Robbins, of Raleigh, and four children, 
Frank, Jr., Rush, Susan and Jane, survive; 
also his father, B. R. Jolly; a sister, Mrs. 
Albert Ellis, of New York city, and a 
brother, N. B. Jolly. 

The pall bearers were: Active, B. L. 
Crocker, V. C. Moore, William Little, A. 
M. Maupin, H. S. Storr and A. S. Wom- 
ble; honorary, J. E. O’Donnell, J. C. Mc- 
Donald, T. G. Powell, C. A. Johnson, C. 
A. Dillon, Morris M. Green, George J. 
Ramsey, J. B. Wright, Edwin McKee, Rob- 
ert W. Wynne and Frank M. King. 

The business of the Jolly & Wynne 
Jewelry Co. will be conducted by the senior 
partner, B. R. Jolly. 








DEATH OF M. L. DONNIEZ 


Former President of Solidarity Watch Case 
Co. Died at 69 Years of Age 

Marc Louis Donniez, a man prominent 
in the watch trade for the past 30 years, 
died on January 23 at the age of 69 years. 
He was taken to the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital in Brooklyn to be operated upon 
for gall-bladder trouble and died there 
after two weeks’ illness. The funeral was 
held from the home, 81 Weldon Street, 
Brooklyn, on January 26 and the interment 
was in Greenwood Cemetery. 

‘Mr. Donniez was a prominent figure in 
the watch trade and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Solidarity Watch Case Co., 
of which he had been president for the 
first 15 years of its existence. Up to the 
time of his death, he was an active mem- 
ber and stockholder of the company. 

The deceased is survived by five sons, 
one of whom, Arthur, was recently en- 
gaged in organization work as a captain of 
engineers. The only son now represent- 
ing the family in the jewelry business, is 
Louis Donniez, who has been connected 
with Sloan & Co., 15 Maiden Lane, for the 
past 25 years.. 








Creditors File Involuntary Bankruptcy Pe- 
tition Against William Brown, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wirkes-Barre, Pa., February 2.—An in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against William Brown, jeweler, of 
this city, doing business at 75 Green Street. 
The petition was filed by Reynolds & Rey- 
nolds, who represent not only local con- 
cerns, but the claims held by Greenbaum, 
Wolf & Ernst, attorneys for the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade in New York. 
The petitioner makes the usual allega- 
tions as to bankruptcy, but it is believed 
that the case has. features that will differ- 

entiate it from the ordinary failure. 

According to a statement made after the 
petition was filed, the attorneys believe that 
a very careful investigation will have to be 
made of the affairs of the bankrupt and 
the disposition of his assets and that no 
time or trouble will be spared to obtain 
the exact facts. Interesting developments 
are expected from the examination. 
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Members of New York Jewelers’ Benevolent 
Association Hold Semi-Monthly Meeting 
The semi-monthly meeting of the New 

York Jewelers’ Benevolent Association 

was held on Tuesday evening, Jan. 28. The 

annual election of officers took place at 
this meeting. Harris Cohen and Leopold 

Lewis were unanimously reelected as presi- 

dent and vice-president respectively. Abra- 

ham Walter was elected second vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Kahan, treasurer; Max 

Schoenbrun, recording secretary; S. A. 

Meren, financial secretary and S. Firestone, 

sergeant-at-arms. The trustees for the en- 


suing year are Louis Friedlander, M. E.. 
Passes 


and S. Solodar. Ex-president 





HARRIS COHEN, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
JEWELERS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 


Barnet Cantor was re-elected keeper ot 
valuables. 

The 31st Annual Banquet and Ball, will 
be held on Sunday evening, Feb. 9, at the 
Academy, 113 W. 79th St. Requests for 
reservations must be made before Friday, 
Feb. 7. 

A report at the meeting showed the list 
of members steadily increasing. 








Charged with the theft of three diamond 
rings valued at $480, ordered on approval 
from Jason Weiler & Son, Boston, 
which through a mistake were sent directly 
to him instead of through a local banking 
house as was the custom in such transac- 
tions, a man living in New Haven, Conn., 
was arraigned before Judge S. E. Hoyt in 
the city court recently, and was subjected to 
a fine of $75 and costs. It was charged that 
when the rings arrived the man took them 
to New York, and there traded them for a 
single ring with a large stone, which he is 
said to have presented to a girl friend in 
this city. The authorities claim that he 
wrote another letter to the Boston firm ask- 
ing for three more rings. This time, it is 
alleged, he gave another name and the 
jewelers were informed by the bank to look 
the matter up and the result was that the 
man was arrested on a charge of theft. 
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7}O name connected with the manu- 
facturing jewelry and silversmith- 
ing industry has a wider or more 
exalted reputation, not only in this 
country but throughout the civil- 
ized world, than Gorham. 

It has successfully withstood the vicissitudes of 
more than four score years, steadily increasing in 
fame and size, and today is maintaining the posi- 
tion attained more than half a century ago of be- 
ing foremost in its line and now the largest 
manufacturer of sterling silverware in the world. 
This reputation is the result of the implicit 
confidence of the public 





For several years the business remained on the 
site where it was originally started and was the 
nucleus around which gathered the various 
structures constituting the company’s plant up to 
thirty years ago. Additional property was ac- 
quired from time to time, as the business devel- 
oped, until eventually the entire block extending 
along Steeple street, from North Main to Canal 
streets, had been absorbed. 

In 1847 John Gorham, son of the founder, 
succeeded to the proprietorship of the business 
and at once inaugurated numerous changes in 
the plant that were important factors in its sub- 

sequent growth. He was 





gained by the establishment 
and maintenance of stand- 
ardization of quality, orig- 
inality of design and supe- 
rior workmanship, as well 
as the artistic and intrinsic 
value of its production and 
honesty and integrity of its 
dealings. 

When the American Horo- 
logical Review made its ini- 
tial appearance in 1869, the 
Gorham Company was en- 
tering upon an epoch in its 
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history destined to carry it 1831 


to the highest pinnacles of 

artistic and industrial achievements. The story of 
its growth reads like a tale from the Arabian 
Nights. 

Jabez Gorham started in business as a jeweler 
in 1813, having been an apprentice of Nehemiah 
Dodge, the “father of the jewelry industry of 
Providence.” In 1831 he formed a copartnership 
with Henry L. Webster and added to his jewelry 
business the manufacture of silverware. His fac- 
tory was at that time located in a small gambrel- 
roofed dwelling house “but a-stone’s throw up 
Steeple street and in the rear of “The American 
House,’ afterward known as “The Earle House,’ 
at the corner of North Main street.” An old print 
shows the little shop with these signs across the 
gable: “Gorham, Webster & Price. Silver 
Spoons and Jewelry” and “Silver Thimble Manu- 
factory.” 

Here they began the manufacture of silver- 
ware, necessarily conducted on a most primitive 
scale by the crude hand processes then in vogue, 
their products being chiefly spoons, thimbles, 
combs, and a limited variety of small articles. At 
that period these pioneers of a great industry 
little dreamt how vast a business—an art institu- 
tion—the Gorham works would eventually be- 
come. Their basic principles of commercial in- 
tegrity and honest craftsmanship, however, 
formed the solid foundation upon which the ex- 
tensive enterprise of today has been erected. 
From ths modest beginning the business has 
steadily grown, until today the Gorham Company 
stands among the leading manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this country of great enterprises. 


SILVER SPOONS and JEWELRY, & 





one of the pioneers in this 
country in introducing the 
steam engine for motive 
power in the processes of 
manufacture. Three years 
later, his cousin, Gorham 
Thurber, having become a 
partner, the firm name was 
changed to Gorham & Thur- 
ber. Mr. Gorham went to 
Europe, visiting the estab- 
lishments of the leading: sil- 
versmiths, in one of which, 
a factory in London, he 
worked for several weeks by 
the side of a skilled moulder 
that he might acquire practical knowledge of the 
details of fine moulding. He returned in 1852 
and the result of his study and labor abroad at 
once became apparent. 

One of the most important outcomes of Mr. 
Gorham’s European observations was that ma- 
chinery could be profitably and advantageously 
introduced in the manufacture of silver hollow- 
ware, and upon his return special machinery was 
made and put into operation and the manufacture 
of every variety of silverware for use or orna- 
ment was begun. 

In these early days Mr. George Wilkinson be- 
came associated with the firm and remained an 
active factor in the business for a period of nearly 
half a century. First as designer and for many 
years as superintendent of the works, Mr. Wilkin- 
son proved himself a most valuable factor in the 
development of what has become one of the great 
industries of the country. 

Having a practical knowledge of every branch 
of silversmithing, which was supplemented by a 
true artistic taste, as*well as an industry and 
vitality that were remarkable, he became not only 
one of the most important aids in the develop- 
ment of this business, but was probably during the 
years of his association with the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company the one great outstanding 
figure in the silversmiths’ art in the United States. 
Mr. Wilkinson remained as the head of the works 
until his death m 1894. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company was in- 
corporated in May, 1863, under the laws of Rhode 
Island with a capital of $300,000, but it was not 
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until January 1, 1865, that the organization was 
completed with John Gorham as president; Gor- 
ham Thurber as treasurer, and John F. P. Law- 
ton, who had entered the employ of the concern 
in 1859 as a bookkeeper, was secretary. Since 
then the capital has been increased from time to 
time until it has reached $5,000,000, divided into 
$2,000,000 preferred and $3,000,000 common 
stock. 

Perhaps the most marked illustration of the 
continuous growth of this enterprise is to be 
found in the increase of the number of employes. 
At first, of course, Jabez Gorham employed very 
few hands, but as early as 1852 these had been 
added to until the number reached 40; ten years 
later this number had doubled and at the date of 
the incorporation of the company in 1863 the em- 
ployes numbered 300. In 1872 there were nearly 
500 men on the payroll and on January 1, 1900, 
the total number of employes of the company in 
its different departments had reached 1,850, while 
at the present time there are more than 3,000 
men and women in the Gorham employ. 

John Gorham continued as president of the 
corporation until 1879 when he resigned and 
William H. Crins became his successor and con- 
tinued until 1894 when he resigned. Edward 
Holbrook, the present head of the corporation, 
was elected president in 1894 as the successor of 
Mr. Crins, combining the duties of this office 
with that of treasurer, which he became in 1889. 
On October 1, 1918, he relinquished the latter 


his connection with the industry the welfare and 
uplift of those under him has been one of his first 
and paramount considerations. And to him, in 
a very large measure, should be accorded the 
meed of praise in the advancement of the Gorham 
Company to the proud position it now occupies 
in the artistic and commercial world. 

Immediately following the reconstruction 
period subsequent to the Civil War, the company 
entered upon a new era that marks a develop- 
ment completely overshadowing all preceding 
epochs. From 1863 to 1865, the company was 
experimenting and preparing to manufacture 
hard metal plated ware to take the place of the 
soft metal that had been previously used. They 
began to use the hard metal during 1865. 

In 1868, the company officially adopted the 
“Sterling” standard, changing from “coin” 
standard of 900/1000 fine. The conscien- 
tious adherence to the 925/1000 stamp, the 
standard of “Sterling,” has carried the company 
steadily forward on the wave crests of prosperity 
and success. 

The Gorham Company was represented at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, at Philadelphia, 
where it received the gold medal and other 
awards. The display made by the Gorham Com- 
pany at that time was a revelation and materially 
enhanced the reputation of the concern and its 
products. Since then the company has been 
prominently identified as an exhibitor with the 
several expositions held as follows: 





office and was Paris (1889), 
succeeded by received gold 
Alfred K. [ae medal and 
Potter. other awards; 

Mr. Hol- Chicago 
brook came to (1893), re- 


the Gorham 
Company in 
1870 in a sales 





position. En- 
tering full- 
heartedly into 


his new en- 
vironments and 
responsibilities , 
his keen busi- 
ness and exec- 
utive abilities 





ceived 47 dif- 
ferent awards; 
Paris (1900), 
received grand 
prize and gold 
medal and 
awards for 
collaborators; 
Buffalo (1901), 
received grand 
prize and other 
awards; 








and energies, 

together with 

his sympathetic artistic temperament made him, 
in a few months, a factor in the wonderful devel- 
opment that the concern has since made. He 
advanced steadily through the different branches 
of the business until he had filled every position 
of importance and trust in its commercial and 
executive departments. He devoted much of his 
time and attention to the mechanical and design- 
ing departments, so that it may fairly be said that 
he has a practical acquaintance with every detail 
of the vast organization which he has controlled 
for so many years. From the very beginning of 


Charleston 

(1901), re- 
ceived gold medal and other awards; Turin 
(1902), received gold medal; St. Louis (1904), 
grand prize and other awards; Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific (1909), grand prize and other awards, 
and Panama-Pacific (1915), received grand prize 
and other awards. 

The Centennial Exposition gave the business 
of the Gorham Company a big impetus, and from 
that time the expansion of the concern was phe- 
nomenal. Branch offices were established in San 
Francisco (1879) and Chicago (1882) and it 
soon became evident that plans must be 
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made for more commodious factory quarters, 

It was finally decided to locate the new plant 
in the residential suburb of Elmwood. The 
property embraces about thirty acres of land 
upon which has been erected the group of build- 
ings composing the plant. 

On Thursday night, July 3, 1890, the engine 
at the old works shut down, never to be started 
again by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
and on Monday morning, July 7, what might be 
called the official opening 


science can make them. They are mostly three 
stories high, and their architecture is of a simple 
type. 

Shortly after the opening of the new works, 
Mr. W. C. Codman became associated with the 
company as art director and occupied that posi- 
tion for 23 years, during the period which was 
perhaps that of the most rapid development and 
growth in the production and sale of artistic sil- 
verware in the entire history of the company. 
The preparation for the 
exhibition in Paris in 1900 





of the new plant occurred, 
that being the first time 
that all the employes had 
reported at the Elmwood 
factory, the American flag 
flying over. the building 
for the first time. 

The plant of the Gor- 
ham Company is one of 
the principal show fea- 
tures of Providence and 
is always a point of inter- 
est for all distinguished 
visitors in the city. It is 
a labyrinth of workshops, 
forges and furnaces, an 
idea of the magnitude of 
which may be obtained 
from the statement that 
the shops contain more 
than two miles of work 
benches. The equipment 
of the plant is in the high- 
est sense complete. Every 
labor saving mechanical 
device known is employed, 
and the results of the lat- 
est researches and discov- 
eries in arts and methods, 
are kept pace with and 
introduced as soon as 
proven practicable. 

The operations of the company are not con- 
fined entirely to the manufacture of silverware, 
but also include work in other metals—gold, 
bronze and brass. Silverware may be considered 
the chief product, although from the bronze 
foundry have already been sent out some of the 
largest and most important examples of monu- 
mental and heroic art now in existence, which 
are to be found in all parts of the world. 

More than twenty different trades are regu- 
larly carried on. But through all the mechanical 
complications and the various processes of manu- 
facture the workshops are so arranged that from 
the silver bullion to the article finished complete 
for the market, each department receives it from 
the preceding one, and, after having completed 
its share of the labor, transfers it to the 
next, with the least possible loss of time and 
energy. 

The buildings are substantially constructed of 
brick and are as near perfection in their facili- 
ties for light, heat and ventilation as modern 











NEW YORK STORE 


was largely under his per- 
sonal direction, and the 
creation of Martele sil- 
verware, the production 
of true period silverware 
and other notable work of 
artistic character, were 
inspired and became suc- 
cessful under Mr. Cod- 
man’s direction. 

With the outbreak of 
the great world war there 
came an _ extraordinary 
change in conditions, the 
effect of which was re- 
flected in the activities 
that soon manifested 
themselves at the Gorham 
plant. 

For many months it 
furnished employment for 
more than two thousand 
special employes, operat- 
ing in day and night 
shifts, in making munition 
parts for the Allies. Upon 
the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict the 
Gorham Company, with 
patriotic zeal and spirit, 
tendered the entire facili- 
ties of its immense organization, manual and 
mechanical, to the use of this country. The Gov- 
ernment was not slow in availing itself of the 
opportunity to the limit, and contracts aggre- 
gating many millions of dollars were placed with 
the Company. 

Finding that even the great facilities of the 
Elmwood plant were totally inadequate to pro- 
duce the immense amount of work demanded, the 
company early in 1917, purchased property in the 
village of Phillipsdale, East Providence, where a 
manufacturing plant consisting of a score of 
buildings covering 68,750 square feet of ground 
was quickly put up for the manufacturing, load- 
ing and assembling of hand grenades. Another 
valuable piece of property with factory buildings, 
on Allen’s avenue contiguous to the new State 
dock, was also attained for similar purposes, and 
from the augmented workshops the company has 
shipped millions of cartridge cases for the 75 
mm. gun, hand grenades and other parts of war 
supplies. 
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From the beginning of its business career, the 
management has taken the greatest interest in 
the welfare of its employes, with the result that no 
other concern in America, if in the world, in 
whatever industry, has so steady, self-respecting, 
and so able a force of workmen. In addition to 
artists and artisans from all quarters of the old 
world, the company has in its employ trained 
and intelligent American workmen, who have no 
superiors anywhere as designers and craftsmen. 

Much of the success of the concern must be 
credited to the friendly relations that have al- 
ways existed between the employer and employe. 
For many years John Gorham was proud of the 
fact that he knew each of his employes personally, 
and took an interest in him as an individual as 
well as a workman, While it is impossible that 


the same personal bond which existed in Mr.. 


Gorham’s day should unite a body of more than 
3,000 men with their employers, yet the same 
principle has governed Mr. Holbrook in his deal- 
ings with the men, and the employes have con- 
sistently been made to feel that they are indivi- 
duals and not mere machines. 

In 1899 there was erected near the factory a 
most picturesque and comfortable building known 
as the Casino, which serves as a community cen- 
ter for the great army of employes. It is not 
merely a place of recreation for the help, but is 
also devoted to supplying them at actual cost good 
substantial midday meals. In addition to the 
central dining hall and large well-lighted reading 
room, there is a spacious basement for the hous- 
ing of bicycles, and here, also, the management 
has recently completed one of the finest bowling 
alleys to be found in New England. Pleasant 
dining, rest and recreation rooms for the female 
employes are also included at the Casino. 

The management in 1903 adopted the system 
of retiring such of its men who had become in- 
capacitated by advancing age after years of faith- 
ful service, on a pension of half pay. At the 
present time this retired list contains the names 
of eight men who were in the employ of the Gor- 
ham C ompany in 1869. 


afternoons during the entire year. 


In 1905 an especially notable event took place 
when, without solicitation, the company gave to 
its employes a weekly half-holiday. on Saturday 
The Gorham 
Company was one of the first industrial concerns 
to initiate this system. 


There are six men associated with the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company who have been in its 
employ continuously for half a century or more. 
The oldest, in point of service, is Isaac B. Thur- 
ber, chemist, who is in charge of the assay de- 
partment. He went to work in the old Steeple 
street factory in 1851, and for many years has 
had the reputation of having all his assays borne 
out to a surprising degree of accuracy whenever 
subjected to Government tests. 


John F, P. Lawton became bookkeeper for the 
company in 1859; was elected secretary at the or- 
vanization of the corporation January 1, 1865, 
and elected assistant treasurer in 1894, and a 
director in 1895. As secretary it has been his 
privilege to call to order every annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the corporation ever held and, if 
his life be spared until the second Wednesday in 
next month, March 12, he will call to order the 
annual meeting for 1919, making the fifty-fifth 
time that he has performed that duty. 


The third member of this sextet is William H. 
Whipp, who began working for the Gorham 
Company in 1868 and is now assistant factory 
superintendent, to which position he was pro- 
moted in 1900. The others are Joseph S. Hodg- 
son, silversmith (1864); Walter S. Cole, spoon 
maker (1866), and James A. Major, chaser 
(1866). 


Among others who have enjoyed long service 
with the company are Edward Holbrook (1870), 
elected treasurer in 1889, from which he resigned 
October 1, 1918. He was elected president in 
1894. H. A. Bliss (1871) became general man- 
ager of the Maiden Lane office, New York, in 
1885 and general manager with headquarters at 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street in 1906. 
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GORHAM 
and the Open Book 


Truth sooner or later becomes an open 
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book. A great man once declared it impossible 

& Dp “to fool all the people all the time.” He knew 
STERLING that universal public opinion reads between 
the lines and eventually arrives at the truth. 





To this universal insight The Gorham Com- 
pany owes its enviable reputation. Almost ninety 
years of public service plus the high character 
of our craftsmanship, the originality and diver- 
sity of our themes and patterns, as well as our 
prices graded to meet varied requirements, 
make the Gorham Trade-mark synonymous 
with the finest the Silversmith’s Art can 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Branches 
i NEW YORK: 15, 17, 19 Maiden Lane SAN FRANCISCO: 140 Geary Street 
@ CHICAGO: 10 South Wabash Avenue LONDON: Ely Place 





Works: Providence, New York, Birmingham 
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HIS issue of Tue 
JEWELERS’ Crir- 
CULAR has the unique 
distinction of com- 
memorating the 50th year of the founding 
of the jewelry trade’s first publication, and 
is intended to mark the half century year 
from the time the first of the journals 
which later entered into the present JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR, appeared in 1869. This pio- 
neer jewelry trade journal was known as 
the American Horological Journal and a 
few years after its foundation was merged 
with THe JEweters’ CircuLtar which fol- 
lowed it in the trade paper field in Feb- 
ruary, 1870. These two papers formed the 
basis of the great trade journal that cov- 
ered the jewelry and horological fields in 
this country and which later absorbed the 
Jewelers’ Weekly and finally the Jewelers 
Review. 

The present journal though retaining the 
old name, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, is a 
tree with the four roots above mentioned, 
which has grown to maturity as a result of 
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carrying on the broad policies and excellent 
features of all the journals in question. A 
detailed history of this journal from the 
foundation of the American Horological 
Journal with a few words on its most 
notable achievements in the journalistic field 
and as a trade institution, are to be found 
in the opening pages of this issue, and 
these are published simply to bring before 
the reader an idea of the contrast between 
trade journals of a half century ago and 
today, and what part Tue Jeweters’ Cir- 
CULAR and its four roots have played in the 
upbuilding of the industry. 

Marking as it does a contrast between 
the years 1869 and 1919, it was deemed fit- 
ting to make this an historical number, call- 
ing attention to the firms and conditions 
existing in New York and other cities a 
half century ago, with a brief history of 
those businesses that have continued dur- 
ing the span of five decades. It was hoped 
that in this way we would be able to pre- 
serve for posterity facts of historical inter- 
est, both to individuals and to the trade; 
that might be available today and might 
not be obtainable a few years hence, and 
it was the intention to make this issue a 
number that would be kept by the mem- 
bers of the trade for reference in future 
years when matters relating to the jewelry 
trade of 50 years ago or the firms of that 
time should come up for discussion. 

Although the present issue is the largest 
journal ever published in the jewelry field 
and one of the largest published by any 
weekly paper in the world, nevertheless it 
was not large enough to contain in any way 
a complete record of the half century firms 
of our industry. We deeply regret that 
owing to lack of space, lack of time and 
in some guarters of the country to lack of 
facilities for getting the facts, we are not 
able to give the names and histories of all 
the jewelry concerns that were in business 
when the first copy of the American Horo- 
logical Journal appeared and who are still 
in business today, either directly or through 
successors. The great jewelry centers alone 
have been covered. However, the informa- 
tion that is contained in the facts about 
the various manufacturing and jewelry cen- 
ters and the principal firms in these should 
prove not only interesting to the older gen- 
eration in the trade but instructive to the 
new. 

We wish to apologize to those veteran 
half century houses which are not recorded 
in the various articles appearing herewith, 
and assure them that the omission is not 
due to any reason other than that we were 
unable to get the information necessary to 
include them. This was sometimes due to 
the negligence of the correspondents and 
sometimes due to the firms themselves who 
were unable to supply the information de- 
sired in time for publication. 

Outside of the historical sections of this 
issue there will be found many other fea- 
tures of general interest, as for instance 
the review of the jewelry styles of the 
past year and a forecast of the jewelry 
styles of the season to come, which have 
been retained on the lines used in previous 
anniversary numbers because of the great 
interest evinced by our subscribers in these 
articles in the past. Altogether the issue 
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Meyer Sandton of Goodfriend Bros., 
9 Maiden Lane, sailed for Europe Friday 
on the Caronia. 

The Jewelry Manufacturers’ Clearing 
House has been succeeded by the Aaron 
Levy Co., 1133 Broadway. 

Frederick Goldsmith, of Ingomar Gold- 
smith & Co., left Friday on the Caronia for 
Amsterdam and London to purchase dia- 
monds. 

Victor Nivois, formerly located at 35 
Maiden Lane, has moved and is now do- 
ing business at 37 Maiden Lane, room 75. 

F. M. Ellis, New York representative of 
Wm. Loeb & Co., 9 Maiden Lane, is call- 
ing on the trade in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

L. W. Sweet & Co., Inc., recently ob- 
tained a judgment in the First District 
Court of Manhattan against Joseph G. 
Roxbury for $359.02. 

C. S. Bliss; New York representative of 
the Bugbee & Niles Co., 9 Maiden Lane 
is calling on the trade in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. 

Alfred D. Lind and Alexander Pfeiffer 
recently obtained a judgment against the 
Royal Jewelry Mfg. Co. for $84.20 in the 
Ninth District Court of Manhattan. 


The members of the Employes Mutual 


Fund of Aisenstein & Woronock, 22 Eld 
ridge St., will hold their fifth annual ball 
at the Hotel Majestic, 31st St., and Broad- 
way, on Saturday evening, Feb. 8, at & 
P. M, 

Sergt. Alfred Schickerling, Jr., son of 
Alfred Schickerling, has returned from 
France after 22 months in the service. He 
will resume business with the Alfred 
Schickerling Jewelry Co. Inc., 51 Maiden 
Lane. 

H. A. Wintermute, New York repre- 
sentative of the A. P. Cross Pencil Co., 
and the Johnson Mfg. Co., 9 Maiden Lane, 
called on the trade in Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Pittsburgh during the 
past week. 

The annual meeting of the Jewelers’ 
Fraternal Association will be held Satur- 
day, March 15, at 1 p. m., in the rooms of 
the Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club, 15 Maiden 
Lane. The election of officers will take 
place at this meeting. 

Bayer, Pretzfelder & Mills, Inc., is the 
new title of the concern formerly known 
as Bayer & Pretzfelder Co. The house is 
now located in new quarters at 15 Maiden 
Lane. Mr. Pretzfelder and Mr. 
now out on western trips. 

William Mayer, former office manager 


for J. F. Mansfield, 9 Maiden Lane, before 
his induction into the National Army last 
Summer, expects to return about Feb. 10. 
He will probably travel for the company 
William McCarthy, re- 


upon his return. 
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cently released from the United States 
Navy, has joined the sales force of J. F. 
Mansfield. 

C. L, Kann and A. A. Kann, of the 
firm of Weiss & Kann, 65 Nassau St., are 
preparing to cover their respective ter- 
ritories with a new Spring line. Mr. Weiss 
leaves for the south this week and Mr. 
Kann will cover New York city and vicin- 
ity in the near future. 

Bolt & Co., 177 Broadway, have secured 
new quarters in the building at 183 Broad- 
way. The company has a 21-year lease 
on the building and it will occupy the en- 
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Florida. They will spend some time at 
Palm Beach and from there will go to 
Havana, Cuba. Mr. Rundback is pro- 
prietor of Rundback’s jewelry establish- 
ment at 2232 Third Ave. 

The Renaud-Rigoulot Co., Inc. is the 
name of an organization which has been 
incorporated under New York State laws 
to engage in the jewelry business in this 
city. The capital is $40,000 and the in- 
corporators are: Albert E. Renaud and 
Alfred F. Rigoulot, both of 50 John St., 
and Martin S. Cohen, 302 Broadway, all 
of this city. 








GOING UP! 


Daring the year 1918 The Jewelers’ 
Circular published 542 pages more 
advertising than did the six other 
jewelry journals combined. 
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tire premises. Plans for removal are now 
under way and it is expected to occupy the 
new location by July 1. 

The offices of the American Diamond 
Committee, Inc., 15 Maiden Lane, were 
closed on Dec. 31. From now on docu- 
inents requiring endorsement should be 
presented to the assistant secretary, 
Charles L. Robinson, care of R. G. Mon- 
roe & Co., 452 Fifth Ave. 

Seidman & Cohan, Inc., have obtained * 
charter of incorporation under New York 
State laws to ei gage in the jewelry busi- 
ness in this ci‘y. The capital is $5,000 
and the incorpcrators are: Hy~an Sed- 
man, 2843 W. 35th St., Louis Cohen and 
Max Cohan, both of £34 Green Ave., all of 


Brooklyn. 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Rundback, left 
for Florida last Thursday. They have 


planned to visit the principal points in 


Lee Powell, New York representative of 
S. O. Bigney & Co., 9 Maiden Lane, for 
the past 12 years, has recently resigned his 
connection with that firm and in the fu- 
ture will be identified with the Illinois 
Watch Case Co., at the New York office, 
15 Maiden Lane. Mr. Powell has been 
succeeded by St. Elmo Coombs, North 
Attleboro, Mass., formerly with the Paye & 
Baker Mfg. Co. 

Two of the members of Jones, Mounts 
& Jones, formerly manufacturing and 
wholesale jewelers at 2 Maiden Lane, who 
have sold their stock to Braude & Mc- 
Donnell, Inc., have gone into other lines of 
work, while F. H. Mounts will represent 
the house of Braude & McDonnell, Inc., 
through the south and ncrthwest. I. C. 
Jones has accepted a position as manaver 
of the Studebaker Automobile Corp. sales 





(New York notes continued on page 373.) 
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department, in this city. R. V. Jones has 
accepted a position as assistant general 
manager of the Reid Ice Cream Co. busi- 
ness in New York, Long Island and New 
Jersey. 

C. Petersen, Homesdale, Pa., was in town 
last week, combining business with pleasure. 

Feingold & Gelb, 9 Maiden Lane, will 
move to more spacious quarters on the 
fifth floor of the same building on or about 
Feb. 15. 

Walter’ Griffith of R. L. Griffith & Co., 
Providence, stopped at the New York office, 
9 Maiden Lane last week en route to 
Florida, 

Jake Levin, formerly with the “La 
Tausca” line, is now a farmer at Buckner, 
Mo. He is visiting the trade in this city 
and is stopping at the Hotel McAlpin. 

Mrs. M. H. Dodds, New York represen- 
tative of the Warwick Sterling Co., 15 
Maiden Lane, has returned from Chicago, 
where she was called by the death of her 
father. 

Henry D. Greenstein, representative of 
the Alliance Watch Co., 15 Maiden Lane, 
after a successful trip through the New 
England States left Monday to call on the 
trade in Philadelphia. 

The Engravers’ and Chasers’ Society of 
Greater New York will hold its first meet- 
ing of the year on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 20, on the seventh floor. of the For- 
ward building, 175 E. Broadway. The an- 
nual election of officers will take place at 
this meeting. 

Robt. B. Steele, chairman of the Jewel- 
ers War Service Committee, accompanied 
by his wife, is taking a much needed rest 
in Florida. He has been visiting Day- 
tona and is now at the Bay Island Hotel, 
Savasota, Fla. where he will remain a 
short time before coming north. 

J. Geiger & Co. Inc., have received a 
charter under New York State Laws to en- 
gage in the jewelry business in this city 
with a capital of $10,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Joachim Geiger and Emil Lin- 
hardt, both of 17 W. 45th St., and August 
Kost, 2436 Marion Ave., Bronx, all of 
New York city. 

Jack J. Felsenfeld of the former firm of 
Jack J. Felsenfeld & Co. who has been 
honorably discharged from the service, has 
again re-engaged in the pearl business at 
his former address, 15 Maiden Lane. He 
has already started traveling and expects 
to cover his former territory within the 
next few weeks. 

As there is more than one Wm. Klipper 
in the trade the judgment for $1,951 entered 
recently by Isidor Sturnak against Wm. 
Klipper, as noted in the last issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ Circular, caused some annoy- 
ance to-Wm. B. Klipper connected with 
the house of Louis L. Grey & Co. This 


Mr. Klipper announces he is not the de- 
fendant in the action. 

S. Stanley Solomon, of the firm of Saul 
L. Solomon & Bro., 47 Maiden Lane, who 
was on the road, was called home because 
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of the sudden illness of his brother Saul 
who was confined to his home with an 
attack of the grippe. Mr. Solomon started 
Jan. 13 on a five months’ trip through the 
New England States. He expects to re- 
sume his trip within a week. 


Robert Forsyth and Garnett E. Hunt, 
have formed a co-partnership and have 
taken over the lease and fixtures of Jones, 
Mounts & Jones, at 170 Broadway. The 
new firm will be known as Forsyth & Hunt 
Both members are very well known. Mr. 
Hunt, who has just returned from service 
in France, will start over the eastern ter- 
ritory, which he has covered for Jones, 
Mounts & Jones since 1912. 


Meyer D. Rothschild, chairman of the 
Jewelers War Revenue Tax Committee, re- 
turned from Florida recently whither he 
had gone for rest and recreation accompa- 
nied by his son. Mr. Rothschild announced 
last week that the Jewelers War Revenue 
Tax Committee had not been called on to 
participate in the fight against the so-called 
excess tax on luxuries which is being waged 
by the department stores and dry goods 
houses and similar stores throughout the 
United States. 

The stock of M. S. Gwirtzman, the 
Eighth Ave. jeweler who recently went inte 
bankruptcy, was scheduled to be sold yes- 
terday morning after THe JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR went to press. Gwirtzman was also 
scheduled to come up for examination 
under the bankruptcy law yesterday after- 
noon at 4 o’clock. Greenbaum, Wolf & 
Ernst, counsel for the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade who represent a number 
of the creditors of the bankrupt, are to cor- 
duct the examination. 

The following changes were recently 
made in the officers of the Mount Royal 
Corporation, 14 W. 40th. St. The officers 
are now George F. Hemsley, president; 
James Cullin, vice-president, and Miss 
B. N. Johnson, secretary. D. R. Hemsley, 
formerly vice-president and Miss Carrie 
Newman, formerly secretary and treasurer, 
have severed their connection with the firm. 
Mr. Woomer will represent the firm 
throughout the west and south. Walter 
H. Miller will cover the eastern territory. 

The employes of Goldsmith, Stern & 
Co., 33 Gold St., held an afternoon dance 
last Sunday at the Floral Gardens, 146th 
St., and Broadway. At 3 o’clock, “Bill” 
Fantl’s Jazz Orchestra started playing 
dance music. As a pleasant diversion Mil- 
ton Berlinger and Sylvia Jacobs, talented 
juvenile entertainers, offered their services 
and gave a song and dance act that pro- 
voked much applause. A number contest 
came next and Mrs. Berlinger, mother of 
Milton Berlinger, one of the entertainers, 
was awarded a beautiful 14 karat gold bar- 
pin. The enjoyment continued until 6 
o’clock. Harry Cutting managed the affair. 

Supreme Court Justice Platzek on Fri- 
day denied an application by George Otero, 
(who is suing Dreicer & Co., for $10,000 
commissions on the sale of jewels), to 
punish the corporation and Michael Dreicer, 
the president, for contempt of a court order 
directing him to produce the books of the 
corporation to aid Otero in proving allega- 
tions that through his efforts Dreicer & Co. 
made sales of $200,000 to Miss Irene Wales. 
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Mr. Dreicer appeared for examination on 
Jan. 10th, but refused to produce the books 
of the corporation on the ground that the 
by-laws of the corporation provide that the 
books are to be in the custody of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Justice Platzek ruled 
that the by-laws cannot be permitted to de- 
feat a court order and directed that Mr. 
Dreicer appear with the books on Feb. 5th, 
and if he fails to do so the application to 
punish him will be granted. 

Friday, before United States Commis- 
sioner Alexander Gilchrist, Jr., Herman L. 
Shroader, against whom an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed on Jan. 
23, 1919, was examined in the Federal Court 
at New York City under Section 21A of 
the Bankruptcy Act. The examination war 
conducted by Herbert A. Wolff of Green- 
baum, Wolff & Ernst, general counsel for 
the National Jewelers Board of Trade, 
which firm represents practically the entire 
merchandise indebtedness. For over two 
hours, Shroader was submitted to a gruel- 
ling examination during the course of which 
he was questioned minutely as to his prop- 
erty and various payments made by him 
within a short time prior to the filing of 
the bankruptcy petition. Shroader, who 
has been in the jewelry business for over 
thirty-five years, answered all questions put 
to him with great frankness and favorably 
impressed all the attorneys who are con- 
ducting it. The examination will be con- 
tinued on Friday, Feb. 7th, 1919. The first 
meeting of creditors will be held very 
shortly at which time a trustee will be 
elected. It is generally believed that Her- 
bert A. Wolff, who is at present Shroader’s 
assignee for the benefit of creditors, will 
be selected as trustee. 











Nelson T. Sherwood has left for a trip 
through the southern states in the interest 
of the Allsopp-Reeves Co., manufacturing 
jewelers at 475 Washington St. 

C. J. Bioren, of Bioren Bros., manufactur- 
ing jewelers at 475 Washington St., will 
leave in a few days for a trip which will 
include visits to the trade in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 

L. Barnett & Co., manufacturing jewelers 
at 481 Washington St., the heaviest sufferer 
from the recent fire in the factory loft 
building at Washington and Crawford Sts., 
have moved their factory to Shipman St. 
near Court St. 

The name of the jewelry manufacturing 
concern in the rear of 475 Washington St., 
heretofore known as Alberts, Buob & Van 
Ness, has been changed to the C. J. Alberts 
Co. Extensive improvements have been 
made to both the office and the factory. 
Mr. Buob retired from the concern several 
months ago. 

Max Hirsch left Monday for a trip 
through the south in the interest of C. Rech 
& Sons, 475 Washington St. Leon Sichel 
has left for a trip through the middle west 
for the same concern. Andrew S. Smith 
will leave this week on a trip which will‘in- 
clude visits to the trade in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 
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Reports from the European Diamond Markets 











Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Amsterdam and Paris 
Reviewed by Correspondents of The Jewelers’ Circular 














Lonpon, Jan. 18—(Delayed in the 
mails.) Business during the first week of 
the year in this center was very quiet in 
all branches of the industry although a 
record Christmas trade is reported. Christ- 
mas business in the provinces was also ex- 
cellent. The good results of the excellent 
trade conditions during the Christmas holi- 
days are now beginning to be felt as the 
market is becoming more brisk and a 
better demand for goods is reported. This 
is particularly true with the sale of meleés 
of medium qualities and for gems in small 
sizes, the demand for both of which has 
increased greatly since last week with a 
resulting increase in prices. Every indi- 
cation points to the fact that diamonds will 
be more expensive in the future, and be- 
cause of this business is somewhat handi- 
capped as buyers are awaiting to see the 
development of .market conditions. They 
have, however, in the past learned that a 
delay means greater cost. There are now 
better facilities for the exportation of 
diamonds and the War Trade Department 
has already announced that the meetings 
of the Diamond Export Committee have 
been discontinued and restrictions relative 
to the exportation of diamonds revoked. 
The market for rough diamonds with the 
beginning of the new year has shown an 
increase in prices and this is particularly 
true of the inferior qualities. Bort has 
increased considerably in price of late. 





Lonpon, Jan. 20.—The diamond market 
here is buoyant, with excellent reports 
coming from all sections of the industry 
The demand for various kinds of gems is 
remarkable under the conditions existing 
and bids fair to grow better and better. 
So important has the market become that 
the London Financial News is again pub- 
lishing special reports of the diamond mar- 
ket as a regular feature. In its report 
Friday it said: 

“Since the report upon the conditions of 
the diamond trade, which appeared in our 
issue of Friday last, the market has con- 
tinued its upward course. The demand 
has appreciably increased, and further large 
buying orders have been received from the 
United States. The first contingent of 
American buyers for brilliants has arrived, 
and we are informed that other merchants 
are following. They are all anxious to 
replenish their depleted stocks, and very 
much bigger business is likely in the near 
future. American buyers of rough are 
also largely in evidence. 

“It appears that war prosperity across 
the water has greatly enhanced the popu- 
larity of diamonds. According to an esti- 
mate made in New York, it seems proba- 
ble that fully one-half of the world’s stock 
of the stones is now held in the States, and 
the proportion is increasing. Before the 
war America drew largely on Belgium for 
its cut goods. Hostilities naturally de- 
prived Antwerp of its industry, while 


Amsterdam benefited. A movement is now 
on foot to restart the market in Antwerp 
with as little delay as possible. 

“As far as industrial diamonds are con- 
cerned the demand continues very great, 
and quite a big business has taken place. 
With the change over from war to peace 
industries the trade is expecting important 
developments, with, of course, an increasing 
inquiry for this class of goods. Various 
manufacturers are now discarding the ma- 
chinery which they have been running dur- 
ing the past four years or so and replacing 
it with something that meets present re- 
quirements. If there is a little halt in one 
direction in the change over, there is com- 
pensation elsewhere, so that the trade is 
all right. Uses never dreamed of before 
have now been found for industrial sorts, 
and both manufacturers and workmen are 
beginning to throw off their old-time con- 
servatism. 

“In brilliants, we have heard of large 
purchases by the Far East, India, Japan 
and China, and all-round business, accord- 
ing to our informants, is looking up. In 
fact, it is said that conditions were never 
better. One interesting point is that banks 
now are assisting in financing the trade 
quite as a matter of course, and in a way 
that was foreign to them before the war. 
We are further informed on the highest 
authority that the supplies will remain 
strictly limited in accordance with the lines 
laid down by the big producers, so that 
taking all circumstances into consideration 
the outlook is distinctly good. Already De 
Beers are beginning to feel the influence, 
for the company is in a magnificent posi- 
tion. Other shares have not yet partici- 
pated in the advance.” 





Paris, Jan. 12.—(Delayed in the mails.) 
From reports received from different 
quarters in this center it is evident that 
the trade for the new year has opened 
under favorable conditions and that the 
holiday business was better than was ex- 
pected. There was a fair demand for many 
articles which during the war did not at- 
tract the attention of the public and every 
indication points to a quick return of nor- 
mal business conditions. It is expected 
that there will soon be the usual display 
of new designs in mounted diamond 
articles. The craft school which in the 
past has contributed a great deal to the 
furtherance of the jewelry trade, will surely 
be an aid to the improvement of the busi- 
ness as it will help to give enjoyment to 
men returning from the army, including 
disabled soldiers who desire to familiarize 
themselves with some branch of the jewelry 
trade. 

The movement started by Mr. Asscher 
to establish a diamond factory where dis- 
abled soldiers of the French army will be 
taught the diamond polishing business is 
now well under way and a few hundred 
have already made a start under the leader- 
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ship of instructors from Holland. In a 
short time it is expected that these men 
will be able to earn a decent wage, 

Attention at this time should be called 
to the fact that Mr. Asscher during the 
entire war has done a great deal to re. 
lieve the condition of our disabled soldiers 
and has received much praise for his loyal 
support. 

During the past fortnight there has been 
a fair demand for méleé providing they 
were of good quality. The demand for 
medium quality “roses” has also improved 
and many inquiries have been received from 
the Indian and South American markets 
facilities for exporting to both markets 
being better than for months past since 
the restrictions connected with the importa- 
tion of loose diamonds as well as other 
gems have been revoked. The demand for 
pearls in all qualities remains very steady 
and prices are expected to remain firm 
for a long time to come. 





AMSTERDAM, Jan. 14.—(Delayed in the 
mails.) The improvement in business con- 
ditions in this market over last month is 
noted and inquiries are coming from the 
American and London markets where sales 
during the Christmas season were satis- 
factory. Information has been received 
from American buyers that some of them 
are already on their way to Europe to 
visit the Amsterdam market and will soon 
be followed by other dealers and this will 
of course cause more activity in this center 
of the diamond industry. 

There has lately been a demand for 
méleé in medium qualities, providing they 
are of good color. Some inquiries have 
been received from London for silver capes 
There is at present a 
great scarcity of gems especially in small 
sizes and this is caused by a further cur- 
tailment in the weekly production at the 
diamond cutting plants, through the ration- 
ing of gas and coal, the use of which is 
at present necessary for public interest. 
Since the diamond trade is not considered 
an essential trade for the time being manu- 
facturers will be handicapped. However, 
trade associations in connection with the 
Diamond Merchants Association have done 
their utmost to help this condition, other- 
wise the business would have been greatly 
handicapped. 

There is a slight dropping off in the 
sale of cheap quality “roses” at the present 
time as the oversea markets are rather 
quiet for this grade of gems. According 
to indications coming from the Paris 
market it will not be long before this de- 
mand will be resumed. The first consign- 
ment of rough diamonds imported during 
the new year at this market were all higher 
in price which caused our manufacturers 
to increase their prices. This is an un- 
avoidable consequence of present economi- 
cal conditions. 








The business of designing, die and tool 
making and machine work formerly carried 
on by Roberts & Carpenter, North Attle- 
boro, has been dissolved, W. T. Roberts 
withdrawing. The business will be con- 
t'nued by R. W. Carpenter under the name 
of the Carpenter Die & Tool Co. 
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EDITORIALS 
(Editorials continued from page 369.) 
———— ~ - EE ER ACE EE ETE — 


should be found interesting both as to its 
size and its contents and we sincerely hope 
that it will prove as valuable to our sub- 
scribers as have previous anniversary num- 
bers, and meet with the same favorable re- 
ception. Aliso _ that it will be _ deemed 
worthy of the interesting event it is in- 
tended to commemorate. 

The success of this journal, to which this 
issue also bears tribute, is due to the kind 
co-operation and interest shown it by our 
subscribers and advertisers, a co-operation 
based on friendships established in the 
course of our half century’s service in the 
industry. It is our earnest desire as well 
as our endeavor to deserve this co-opera- 
tion and support in the years to come even 


‘ more than we have done in the past. It is 


our hope that the next half century will 
see THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR’S service to the 
trade develop as the years go on and that 
by its work for and vigilance on behalf of 
the industry it will continue to merit the 
confidence of the members therein as an 
institution of the jewelry trade as well as 
its organ and mouthpiece. 





The Manufacturer’s A > a result of the 
Right to Charge discussion that 
the War Tax has been going on in 
the trade anent the 
Government’s action against wholesalers 
who have charged three per cent. war tax 
on their selling price, there seems to have 
been some confusion among a few retail 
jewelers as to the right to transfer the 
payment of the war tax from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer. From a state- 
ment made by one prominent manufac- 
turer it would seem that some retailers 
not understanding the matter have gotten 
an idea that the manufacturer has no right 
to charge the war tax as a separate item 
on his bills, despite the fact that all goods 
are sold “subject to a three per cent. war 
tax.” 

It should be clearly borne in mind that 
under these conditions the manufacturer 
has an absolute right to charge a war tax, 
a right not only recognized by the Gov- 
ernment officials but by the very legislators 
who drew the tax bill. A glance at the 
reports of the debates in Congress and be- 
fore the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate will show that the framers of the act 
expected that the tax levied on the manu- 
facturer would be transferred down to the 
retailer and eventually to the consumer, and 
in accordance with this the manufacturers 
have elected in most cases to make no 
change in prices but to simply add the tax 
as a separate item at the end of the bill, 
the goods being sold subject to such taxes, 
whatever they may be. 

No objection has been raised in any way 
by a Government agent to such practice by 
a manufacturer when he has charged as 
war tax the exact amount that he has paid 
the Government, namely three per cent. 
Objections were raised to the actions of 
manufacturers in lines other than jewelry 
who charged their customers a greater 
amount than they paid to the Government. 


This is the basis of the objection made 
by the Government agents to the whole- 
saler charging a three per cent. war tax 
on his bills because the amount paid to the 
Government is three per cent. on what the 
wholesaler has paid for the goods and not 
what he charges his customers. Such war 
tax by the wholesaler is a collection not 
only of the tax paid to the Government but 
three per cent. on the wholesaler’s profit. 
This is the whole point of the discussion 
between the tax officials and the offending 
wholesalers. 

While it is possitle for manufacturers to 
merge the tax in the selling price, it has 
not been considered the best policy to do 
so because a change in the taxes or in the 
basis of collection (such as will go into 
effect after the new revenue bill becomes a 
law) would mean a change in prices. In- 
stead of that, the manufacturers in most 
instafices, with the approval of their cus- 
tomers, have kept to their regular prices, 
simply adding to the bill the amount they 
pay the Government and which will be de- 
ductéd as soon as the new law goes into 
effect. Inasmuch as the manufacturer’s 
price to customers is the basis of the col- 
lection of the tax by the Government, he 
is the only one that can add three per cent. 
to his bill and have it the exact amount the 
Government receives. The National Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ Association have recom- 
mended to members that they merge the tax 
in the selling price and good business policy 
dictates that the retailer do the same thing 
in dealing with his customers. 

Retail jewelers who have been confused 
on this subject should realize that the 
manufacturer has a perfect right to charge 
the tax and that no criticism of his action 
has been made; that the wholesaler cannot 
charge three per cent. as a war tax except 
on the goods that he produces or imports 
himself, in which case he is in the same 
position as a manufacturer. If wholesalers 
by agreement with customers charge an ex- 
tra amount to cover additional expenses, 
it must not be charged as a war tax un- 
less it actually coincides with the amount 
of money that the Government has re- 
ceived. 








Can You Help to Find This Jeweler? 

Atianta, Ga., Jan. 30—Members of the 
family and friends of George Thomas Sul- 
livan, who left this city Sept. 23 last, who 
have not heard from him since that time are 
greatly worried for fear that he may be 
seriously ill or may have died among 
strangers, and THE JEWELERS’ CrrcuLar has 
been asked to lend its aid in trying to help 
locate him. 

He is described as being of medium build 
and weighing about 135 pounds. His hair is 
turning grey, particularly about the ears 
and he has dark brown eyes. Mr. Sullivan 
has been in the jewelry business for about 
30 years. The last store he owned was at 
Greenwood, S. C. 





A window in the store of R. P. Sharick, 
Willard, O., was broken early one morning 
a short time ago, one of the robbers being 
seen and fired at by a policeman; but he 
got away. The jeweler reports a loss of 
about $150 worth of cameo brooches, La 
Vallieres, pearl beads and chains. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





Congratulations from Dr. George F. Kunz 
on Our Golden Anniversary 


New York City, January 24, 1919. 
Editor, “Tue JEweLers’ CrrcuLar.” 
My dear Mr. Willson: 


The Golden Anniversary of the Jewet- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR has moved me to offer an 
entirely unsolicited tribute to the worth 
and usefulness of this excellent publication. 
For more than half of its career, I have 
seen each of the weekly issues as it ap- 
peared, turning over every page and profit- 
ing by the many carefully selected articles 
and the items of information so clearly 
presented, 

Your material has always been drawn 
from the latest and best sources available 
and is well arranged and cleverly presented 
to the reader. In a broad vein, the journal 
treats of everything that concerns the in- 
dustry and art of the jeweler, devoting 
ample space to the statistics of the trade, 
so important for all who wish to under- 
stand it thoroughly and practically. 

In the course of its long career, the 
Jeweters’ Circuxar, of which D. I. Hop- 
kinson was editor, has combined with the 
older Horological Journal, and later with 
the JEWELERS’ WEEKLY, founded and edited 
by the late Alonzo Rothschild, and the 
Jewelers Review, of which J. J. Fogarty 
was the editor. And while retaining the 
respective excellencies of the publications 
which it has absorbed, it has added new 
merits of its own, and has risen, under 
your intelligent management, to the high 
plane that it now occupies. I have always 
been particularly interested in the well- 
written articles on the finest examples of 
the jewelers’ art, ancient as well as mod- 
ern, illustrated by the well-executed re- 
productions of splendid photographs from 
many of the greatest collections of Europe 
and the United States. I micvht also men- 
tion the many shorter articles and para- 
graphs on the history of precious stones 
and on the popular fancies and supersti- 
tions connected with them; and your pre- 
sentation of the latest news of the flucta- 
tions of the jewelry trade, here and 
abroad, which is surely of great value. 

In conclusion, I would offer my con- 
gratulations to Messrs. Mulford, the pro- 
prietors of the journal, upon their able 
management, and desire to express to you 
my earnest wish and confident hope that 
the golden hours of this semi-centenary 
will be followed by the increased refulg- 
ence of a diamond jubilee. I know that 
under your guiding hand, THe Jeweters’ 
CrrcuLar will keep pace with the tri- 
umphant progress of art and industry in 
its special field, and will be a benefit to 
all those who are its readers. 

Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed.) Grorce F. Kunz. 








Early one morning recently burglars with 
a glass cutter cut out a large hole in the 
plate glass window of L. Molinelli’s store 
at Pocatello, Idaho, and secured several 
watches and articles of jewelry amounting 
in all to several hundred dollars. 
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ILLINOIS WATCH COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


January 2oth, 1919. 


Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 
1r John Street, cor. Broadway, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Accept our heartiest congratulations on your Golden Anni- 
versary. 


Fifty years is a long time to have served the trade and we can 
testify that you have served it faithfully and well. Our organization 
is but a year younger than yours, and together we have seen the de- 
velopment of the trade from small beginnings until it has reached the 
commanding position it enjoys today. 


In this development of the trade you have been a potent factor, 


_not only in recording but in guiding its activities, and we know that 


your experience will be of inestimable value to the craft in the com- 
ing years which, we have every reason to believe, will be the most 
prosperous the trade and nation have ever known. 


We look forward to congratulating you on your Diamond Anni- 
versary. 
Cordially yours, 


ILLINOIS WATCH COMPANY. 






























































WESTERN OFFICE: 
302 Heyworth Bldg., 29 E. Madison St., 
Chicago 
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Chicago Notes. 





W. F. Buffington, of C. D. Peacock, Inc., 
has returned from an out of town trip 

George C. Olin and wife from Janes- 
ville, Wisc., spent several days in Chicago 
last week. 

Eli Gutmann, of Cincinnati, visited his 
many friends here last week and attended 
the banquet. 

C. J. Roehr, of the Chicago branch of 
the Bassett Jewelry Co., is leaving this 
week on a road trip. 

“Joe” Goldstone, of the Blauer-Goldstone 
Co., left for New York, Sunday, for a busi- 
ness trip of two weeks. 

C. P. Stouffer, of the J. H. Stouffer Co., 
returned to the city this week after finish- 
ing a successful road trip. 

T. M. Osbourn, of T. M. Osbourn & Co., 
left last week for New York, expecting to 
be gone about two weeks. 

J. Van Wessen, buyer for Montgomery 
Ward & Co., left Sunday for New York 
and the east for a buying trip. 

M. Schwab, the well known jobber of 
Cincinnati, spent a few days in Chicago 
last week the guest of friends here. 

George Weidig, of the Joseph Fahys & 
Co. Chicago office, 31 N. State St. re- 
cently returned from an eastern business 
trip. 

Wm. M. Miller, representing Doran, 
Bagnall & Co., North Attleboro, Mass., 
has been calling on the trade here for past 
several days. 

A. L. Fuller, manager of the Chicago 
office, made a business trip to Duluth, 
Minn., last week in the interest of the 
Towle Mfg. Co. 

Joel M. Friede and A. F. Eisenbeiss, of 
the Eisenstadt Co., St. Louis, spent a few 
days in Chicago last week visiting the local 
office of the company. 

H. E. Jones, of the Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co., has returned from a western busi- 
ness trip, on which he visited Kansas City, 
St. Louis and other points. 

Jules Schwab, of Adolphe Schwab, Inc., 
New York, visited the Chicago office last 
week, and did his share to increase the at- 
tendance at the Auto Show. 

The large number of retailers visiting 
the Chicago market every week was greatly 
increased last week on account of the an- 
nual banquet of the Chicago Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. 

E. W. Parsons, Lawrence, Kans., spent 
several days in Chicago last week visiting 
the wholesalers here. Mr. Parsons says 
the retail business has been exceptionally 


good in his section and that Christmas 
trade was excellent. 

H. N. Lorish, Chicago manager for Alvin 
Mfg. Co., left Sunday for a tour of the 
Pacific Coast territory which has recently 
been placed in the jurisdiction of the Chi- 
cago office. 

Harry Miller, representative of Hutchi- 
son & Huestis, has returned to Chicago 
after an absence of several weeks during 
which he visited the factory and made a 
selling trip enroute home. 

Hugh King, of the Hugh E. King Sales 
Co., left Sunday for St. Paul. Before re- 
turning he will make his entire western 
trip, including the Pacific Coast, returning 
to Chicago about the 10th of April. 

H. Rosenwein has just opened up a 
wholesale business in watchmakers’ supplies 
at 806 Mallers building. Mr. Rosenwein is 
well known to the trade having spent many 
years here in both retail and. wholesale 
way. 

Marshall Patterson, aged 28 years, repre- 
senting McRae & Keeler, died of pneumonia 
in the Brevoort Hotel, of this city on Mon- 
day of last week. Mr. Patterson, while on 
his trip, suffered an attack of influenza 
which quickly resulted in pneumonia which 
in a short time proved fatal. 

The Winter Furniture Exposition, which 
brought a large number of clock buyers to 
the city, closed this week. The show is 
considered one of the best ever held in this 
city. The total number of buyers from 
out of town here during the month reached 
2,500. 

Howard C. Rowbotham, with headquar- 
ters in the Heyworth building, is now rep- 
resenting the following firms: L. Barrett 
& Co., United States Watch Case Corpora- 
tion, and the Deman Chain Mfg. Co. He 
will cover the middle west territory, west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

Sergeant Fred Haller, who was formerly 
connected with the Chicago office of Ostby 
& Barton, Providence, R. I., is expected 
to return from France, where he was with 
the United States forces, in a couple of 
weeks. Upon his return Mr. Haller will 
immediately resume his duties with the 
company. 

Strelitz Bros. Co., 31 N. State St, a 
diamond instalment firm. sold their entire 
stock of diamonds on Wednesday of last 
week to Harry Ekaplan, 37 S. Wabash Ave., 
and Ben W. Choir, retail jeweler of the 
stockyards district. Between $75,000 and 
$100,000 were involved in the transaction 
and the contemplated sale attracted buyers 
from New York and other cities, but the 





Chicago men were successful in their bid 
for the stock, 

At the regular annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the J. H. Stouffer Co., held recently 
at the offices of the company, 3225 Calumet 
Ave., the following were elected to the 
board of directors: Charles P. Stouffer, 
J. Kiefus and M. D. Stouffer. Subsequent- 
ly, at the regular meeting of the directors 
held the same day, Charles P. Stouffer was 
elected president of the company, M. D. 
Stouffer was elected vice-president, and J. 
Kiefus, secretary and treasurer. The man- 
agement of the corporation will hereafter 
be vested in the board of directors and of- 
ficers as mentioned. 


The jewelry trade of the middle west is 
showing a great deal of interest in the con- 
vention of the Manufacturers’ and Im- 
porters’ Association of America, which is 
being held at the Palmer House this week. 
The convention is drawing thousands of 
small merchants from all over the country, 
but it is an affair in which the central States 
buyers are more interested than any others. 
The displays of manufactured goods occupy 
the entire fourth and fifth floors of the 
Palmer House. A number of lines of 
jewelry, for the most part of the cheaper 
sort, are being displayed. According to 
Albert Levy, of New York, who is presi- 
dent of the organization, it is the intention 
of the organization to boost for lower prices 
on merchandise. 


The week’s grist of news contains the 
outrageous robbery of a trade paper. 
Things were going along about as usual at 
the office of “The Billboard,” a showman’s 
paper, the other day, when a stranger 
popped into the room. He announced that 
he came from C. D. Peacock’s, Inc., “to get 
the clock.” He explained that the clock 
was out of order, and that the manager of 
the trade paper had called the jewelry store, 
asking that a man be sent over to get it 
and have it repaired. The information girl 
knew nothing of the matter, but supposed 
of course that it was all right. The 
stranger, who was short of stature, tried 
to reach the clock in vain. Kidding him- 
self good-naturedly because of his short- 
ness, he asked the young woman to get 
a step-ladder. She complied, and steadied 
the ladder for him while he took the clock 
from the wall. Ten minutes later the man- 
ager returned from lunch, and the fraud 
was discovered. C. D. Peacock, Inc., was 
at once informed of the occurrence, and 
steps have been taken to trap the bogus 
representative if he tries any more of his 
stunts. 
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> years is a long time in a city 
like Chicago, which grew from a few 
scattered frontier shacks in the heart of a 
wild onion swamp to a city of 2,500,000 in- 
habitants in less than a century. Going 
back 50 years is like a return to ancient 
history. One needs to look backward only 
a few years more to find the present site 
of the city a howling wilderness, filled with 
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small half a century ago 
as development came since 


the great fire of [8C/ 


for that period of time were unable to 
produce anybody hoary enough to tell the 
story. The oldest of them were unable to 
say a word, except what their fathers had 
told them before they died, and this infor- 
mation was so vague and inaccurate as to 
be the despair of a painstaking correspond- 
ent. Place after place was visited with 
the same result. Records there might have 


Al € A (SO clewelry business 


years old, having been born in Chicago, 
on Wolcot St. (now State St.), in 1840. 
He has been in the jewelry business con- 
tinuously in Chicago for 65 years. His 
memory is as clear as a bell, his eye-sight 
strong, and his hand steady. When the 
correspondent of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
WEEKLY found him he was so overjoyed 
that he forgot himself and invited the old 





Assayers and Refiners 


Mariner, G. A., rooms 13 & 14, 131 Dearborn 
Wheeler, C. Gilbert, 1015 State 


Bronzes and Clocks 
Wilmarth, H. M., & Bro., 167 & 169 Lake 


Clocks, Wholesale 


—~r Clock Co., W. F. Tompkins, agt., 
115 e 
Waterbury Clock Co., Cogswell & Co., agts., 
144 Lake 
Diamond Setter 


Leiff, Joseph, 17 Clark 


Gold Pen Manufacturers 
Aiken, Lambert & Co., 34 Dearborn 
Treleaven, Walter, 221 Lake 


Jewelers’ Findings 
Dennison & Co., 88 Lake 


Jewelry, Wholesale 


Ashleman, John G., 102 Lake 
Clapp, W. B., & Bro., 131 Randolph 
Giles, Brother & Co., 142 Lake 

rg, M., & Co., 126 Lake 
Lederer & Wiener, 124 Lake 


uimby, Stark & .» 133 Lake 
ntermeyer, D., & Co., 109 Lake 
Wendell & Hyman, 99 Lake 


Watch Manufacturers 


National Watch Co., 159 & 161 Lake, D. H. 
Whittle, Genl. Agt. 


Watches, Jewelry and Silverware 


Ackely, R. C., 123 Lake 

Avery, Claude H., 97 Clark 

B er, J. N., 320 W. Madison 
Brookman, A., 59 Clark 

a & Co., 144 Lake 

Cubley & Meader, 192 W. Van Buren 
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Giles, Brother & Co., 142 Lake 
Goldsmid, A., & Co., Van Buren, S. E. cor. 


Clark 
Goodrich, F. H., & Co., 122 Dearborn 
Happel, C. F., & Co., 113 Lake 
Heffner, John B., 110 1-2 Wells 
Hoard & agate. 97 Clark 

Hoffman es, 88 N. Clark & 307 S. Clark. 
Jacobs, E., & Co., 65 State 

Josephi, Alexander, 209 Clark 

Krauss, Charles, 159 Clark 

Mamer, Matthias, 140 W. Harrison 

Matson, N., & Co., 117 Lake 

Matthei, Theo., 123 Lake c. Clark 

Mayo, M. W. & J. B., 130 State c. Madison 
Miller, A. H., Clark, S. E. c. Randolph 
Miller, W. M. C., & Co., 108 & 110 Clark 
Toddin & Hamilton, 126 Lake 

Nichols & Kirby, 124 State 

Nowlin & McElwain, 63 Clark 

Oppenheimer, Henry, & Co., 124 Lake 

Otto, A. F., 61 Wells 

Peacock, Charles D., 221 Randolph 

Perro, J. P., 122 State 

Speer, I. & C. W., 81 Monroe 

Stevens, Geo. W., 45 Clark 

Tobin, B. Frank, 135 Clark 


Williams, E. R., 68 Madison 
Zurburg, J., & Son, 117 & 119 N. Clark 
Jewelry Manufacturers 
Colondros, B. M., 114 Randolph, Room 8 
Treleaven, Walter, 221 Lake 
Jewelry (Hair) 
Campbell, M., 81 Clark 


Watch Case Manufacturers 
Blauer & Sperry, 159 Lake, & 34 & 36 La Salle 


Silverware Manufacturers 
Juergens & Andersen, r. 117 Lake 


Silver Plated Ware 


Bowen, Ira P., & Co., 170 Lake 
Clapp, Wm. B., & Bro., 131 Randolph 
Colvin & Warren, 226 Washington 


Giles Bro. & Co., 142 Lake 
Goldsmid, A., & Co., Van Buren, S. E. c. 


Clark 
Hoard & Avery, 97 Clark 
Matson, N., & Co., 117 Lake 
Mayo, W. M. & J. B., 130 State c. Madison 
Roddin & Hamilton, 126 Lake 
Nowlin & McElwain, 63 Clark 
Quimby, Stark & Co., 133 Lake 
Stevens, Geo. W., 45 Clark 
Stein, E. H., 83 Clark 
Wendell & Hyman, 99 Lake 


Silver Plated Ware Manufacturers 


Brethauer, Geo. W., 113 Lake 
Roddin & Hamilton 


Watchmakers and Jewelers 


Adams, J. C., 407 State 

Baun, Bernard A., 425 State 
Bausenbach, C. G., & Son, 626 Canal 
Breidt, Julius, 31 W. Randolph 
Candler, Adolph, 381 State 

Coleman, A., 164 Wells 

Cone, David, 44 State 

Cone & Ottenheimer, 331 Clark 

Covel, Milo, 175 W. Madison 

Dale, Stephen A., 65 E. Kinzie 
Deschauer, S. A., 5912 N. Clark 
Dennis, Joseph, 92 Wells 

Diederich, Herman, 134 Lake 

Falch, Charles H., 92 Milwaukee Ave. 
Fisher, Charles J., 99 Kinzie 

Harris, William, 118 Madison 
Hittorf, Henry J., 165 W. Randolph 
Humiston & Smith, 663 W. Lake 
Hunneman, Ferdinand, 157 Milwaukee Ave. 
Kennedy, Jesse P., 203 Clark 

Korup, Charles, 337 Clark 

Krauss, Charles, 159 Clark 
Kretschmer, Adolph R., 350 North Ave. 
Lagemann, ark 


Williams, N. P., 160 N. Clark 
Zepp, Samuel, 2714 Clark 








copper-skinned savages and big yellow bob- 
cats prowling over the territory which is 
now Michigan Ave., where the purr of 
high-powered automobiles is heard day and 
night. However, this article is designed to 
throw light on the jewelry trade of the 
city, such as it was, 50 years ago, and is 
not concerned with the general history of 
the city before that time. 

_ Seeking to get information from the 
jewelry houses of the city which were 
founded 50 years or more, prove a diffi- 
cult—an almost impossible—task. Houses 
which admitted they had been in business 


been, up until 1871, but the great fire of 
that year had destroyed everything, and it 
was not until some time later that the city 
secured a new and stronger foothold in the 
business world. 

The correspondent of THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR held fast to the belief that some- 
where in the city might be found a man 
who could tell the story of that distant time. 
He was found at last, working as a watch 
repairer for Barnett Bros., one of the most 
fashionable jewelry stores in the city, at 
the corner of Michigan Ave. and Jackson 
St. He is Charles H. Falch. He is 79 


gentleman out to dinner. The invitation 
was declined. 

“No, I have plenty of time to talk to you 
right here,” said Mr. Falch. “I am the 
original old-timer of the jewelry trade in 
this city. I have read THe Jeweters’ Cr- 
CULAR for a long time, and it is a great 
thing for the jewelry trade to have a paper, 
all its own, of the high standards and high 
ambitions of the Crrcucar. I think all the 
trade papers would be more appreciated 
if the present generation could remember 
back to the days when there were no trade 
papers. Ask me your questions, my boy, 
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and I'll do my best to answer them.” 

Mr. Falch was asked to tell the story 
of the early days of the jewelry trade in 
Chicago in his own way, with the sugges- 
tion that he first tell about himself. 

“1 was born 79 years ago on Wolcot St. 
(now State St.), in a house which stood 
between North Water and Kinzie Sts. I 
claim to be not only the oldest person 
engaged in the jewelry trade in Chicago, 
but also the oldest living Chicagoan. Fer- 
dinand Peck claims the latter honor, but 
he was not born until I was eight years old. 
| became a watch-maker’s apprentice to 
Herman Teufel, whose shop was in the old 
Funk Hotel on Randolph near Market St. 
Later 1 worked for Elijah Peacock, grand- 
father of the Peacock’s, and then had a 
store of my own at Superior and North 
Clark Sts. before the great fire of 1871. 

The day the great fire started is one I 
shall never forget. I was wiped out. Only 
a short time before | had removed my in- 
surance from an eastern company to a Chi- 
cago company, to oblige a friend. Had I 
allowed the money to remain with the east- 
ern company I would have received $16,000. 
Under the circumstances I received nothing, 
as the enormous fire losses put every in- 
surance company out of business. I went 
to work after the fire, and have been with 
one concern or another ever since. I knew 
them all in the old days. 

“Fifty or 60 years ago Chicago was like 
a small town out in the country now, 
Everybody knew everybody else, and spoke 
to them on the street. A stranger in the 
city aroused questions.- The jewelry trade 
included only a few men, and even the con- 
cerns which are still in business and which 
are doing a big, nation-wide business now 
were so small in those days that I suspect 
they would not like to have it told just 
exactly how small they were. Jewelry 
stores were far from being the magnificent, 
softly lighted, flower-decorated places that 
they are today. None of the jewelers car- 
ried much stock, and at first they were 
chiefly watch repairers. No jewelry was 
manufactured here. Traveling salesmen for 
the New York houses used to come across 
New York State on the Erie Canal by 
tow-boat, and then take a lake boat at Buf- 
falo and come down through the Straits 
to Chicago. It was a long, hard voyage. 
The boats in those days were small, but 
the men on the lakes then were real sailors, 
too, and disasters were rare. 

“The price of jewelry 50 years ago was 
about a quarter what it is at the present 
time. For instance, a diamond costing $350 
a carat today could have been purchased 
50 years ago for $75. Everything else was 
in about the same proportion. Of course, 
money was not so plentiful in those days 
as it is at the present time, and the stand- 
ards of living were different. One had 
to work just about as long and hard for 
$75 in those days as for $350 at the present 
time, so I do not know that jewelry was 
much cheaper, in proportion, after all. 

People were less interested in jewelry in 
those days. They did not dress up as much 
as they do now-a-days, and the town, all 
in all, was a pretty rough place, especially 
in the late ’70s, when the gamblers began 
to have things all their own way. There 
were just a few of the leisure class. Of 
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course they bought some jewelry, but the 
men in the jewelry business did not depend 
so much upon them for custom. Watches 
were the chief stock in trade, and that was 
the line pushed the hardest. A young man 
generally received a gold watch and chain 
from his parents on reaching 21 years. 
That custom is one which is vanishing, be- 
cause, as a rule, the young men of today 
have a gold watch and chain long before 
they arrive at that age. 

“Fifty years ago Chicago was a safe place 
in which to live compared with what it is 
at the present time. Jewelers were never 
robbed. People did not even lock their 
doors when they went to bed at night. This 
business of rushing into a jewelry store, 
shooting in all directions, and making away 
with half the stock, or throwing a brick 
through a window and grabbing the most 
valuable stock in sight was something un- 
known 50 years ago. Indeed, as I have 
said, there was little about a jewelry store 
then to tempt a robber. The stores had 
not yet learned the value of window dis- 
play, and if there were windows at all 
there was nothing in them, except perhaps 
a cat sunning herself. The stock was lim- 
ited to a few watches, some clocks, rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, and watch movements 
as well as the other parts which go into 
the making of a watch. 

HOARD & CO. 

“Hoard & Co., the firm now known as 
Spaulding & Co., is probably the oldest 
jewelry firm in the city. The company 
started in the early ’50s at 117 Lake St. 
It was very small, but from the start fea- 
tured silverware. Hoard & Avery, that 
being the style in 1869 when the concern 
was at North Clark St. Later it became 
Hoard & Hose. After the great fire in 1871 
the company moved to the southwest corner 
of State and Monroe Sts., in the Pike build- 
ing, and later to State and Jackson Sts. 
The company, as everybody knows, has 
been at the present address on Michigan 
Ave. for several years. Mr. Hoard was a 
fine gentleman, and had a first class estab- 
lishment for those days. He did not be- 
lieve in advertising, however, but as a 
matter of fact, there were few merchants 
in those days who did. Advertising, as 
developed in modern times, was then an 
unknown science. 

A. H. MILLER 

“A. H.’ Miller was: another jeweler in 
business in Chicago 50 years ago. He had 
a place at the corner of Randolph and 
Clark Sts. He was a good merchant, doing 
quite a business in clocks and watches, with 
a repair department which was kept busy 
all the-time. He grew up until the time 
of the fire. Chicago’s down-town district 
was such a collection of shacks that the 
fear of fire had been general before the 
day in 1871 when the great fire finally came, 
but Mr. Miller, T remember, thought he 
was fixed for arything which might develop. 
He had safes installed under his counter, 
and showed them to his friends with much 
pride. The fire, however, melted them into 
lumps of iron and everything in them was 
lost. 

ELIJAH PEACCCK 

“I worked for Eliiah Peacock, in his 
store at the corner of Randolph and Frank- 
lin Sts.. from 1854 until 1863, which is a 
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period quite a little over 50 years ago. He 
had a good store, and strict ideas in busi- 
ness. He was a hard worker, and like 
nearly all the business men of that day, 
sober, upright, conscientious and deeply re- 
ligious. I often talked with him about the 
future of the jewelry business in Chicago, 
and he was a great believer. He was one 
of those rare men who can dream dreams, 
and then go out and make them come true. 


GILES BROS. 

“Giles Bros. had one of the jewelry con- 
cerns of the city which flourished. This 
firm did both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, and was the very first concern in the 
jewelry business to see and appreciate the 
value of advertising. C. K. Giles was the 
man with the foresight. He set out to de- 
velop the wholesale business of the com- 
pany, which was located on Lake St., be- 
tween Clark and La Salle Sts. He adver- 
tised in the newspapers, such as they were, 
and painted the fences and barns in the 
territory west of Chicago. He rapidly be- 
came known all over this section of the 
country. Merchants came into the city on 
horse-back from other cities, making their 
purchases, and going home with the jewelry 
tucked away in their saddle-bags. The 
newspapers of Chicago in those days were 
crude affairs, offering no opportunities for 
using cuts or making much type display. 
‘Long John’ Wentworth was the city’s chief 
printer, but he owned a big farm out south 
of town, and was interested in other things 
besides the mere making of money. Men 
in those days did not judge each other by 
the size of their bank-roll, and in fact there 
were few men in the city in any sense rich. 

DEVELOPMENT AFTER THE GREAT FIRE 

“The building of fortunes started after 
the great fire in 1871 had cleaned out the 
business district, and thus allowed the erec- 
tion of modern buildings. As the pros- 
perity of the city increased the jewelry 
trade began to develop. Heavier stocks 
were carried, and soon Chicago was quite 
a jewelry manufacturing center. The num- 
ber of firms increased, as salesmen for 
one concern or another, having saved a 
little money and seeing the opportunity, 
would go into business for themselves. 
Half a dozen of the big firms in Chicago 
are the result of the ambition of salesmen 
for still older concerns, whose name one 
seldom hears any more. 

“What would all the old-timers have to 
say if they could come back and see the 
Chicago jewelry trade of today? I think 
they would be mightily pleased at what 
they would see. It would be a case of 
seeing their dreams come true—dreams 
which they did not live long enough to 
accomplish. In some instances those who 
have continued along the lines laid out by 
their founders have been their own sons. 
I believe that some of the business methods 
used in the jewelry trade today would be 
frowned upon by the founders of the Chi- 
cago jewelry trade. On the whole, how- 
ever, I believe they would give strong ap- 
proval to what has been done. 

THE BIG CUSTOMERS 

“The big jewelry customers of 50 years 
ago included a coterie of Chicagoans nearly 
all of whom are now dead. Famous per- 
sons of the old davs to whom I sold goods 
included Mayor “Long John” Wentworth, 
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the elder Carter H. Harrison, who was 
assassinated; Amos J. Snell, the banker, 
who was also murdered; Marshall Field I, 
Gov. John G. Oglesby, and Mayor Harvey 
G. Colvin. Charles H. Honore was also 
4 liberal patron of the Chicago jewelers 
in the old days, and of course the women 
members of all these old families were good 
customers whom we always liked to see 
enter the place. 
EARLY STORES CRUDE 

Before 1871 the jewelry stores of Chi- 
cago were crude affairs, and the biggest 
purchases went to the New York jewelers 
and to Paris and London. After 1871 the 
city’s growth started in the real sense, and 
the jewelry stores which rebuilt after the 
fre were vast improvements on the old 
stores. 

“I can remember Chicago when the pop- 
ylation was only 5,000 persons. The chief 
business street in the old days was Lake 
St, and the vicinity along the Chicago 
River. Nearly all the good jewelry stores 
were there. Today Lake St. is filled with 
wholesale houses, and is the passage-way 
for a noisy, dirty elevated structure, quite 
a different affair from what it used to be. 
The movement of the jewelry trade has 
been steadily east and south, and eventually 
] believe that all the leading establish- 

. ments will be on Michigan Ave., the most 
fashionable street in Chicago and the finest 
boulevard in the world. 

LIGHT AS AID TO SALES 

“Electricity has been a great aid to the 
selling of jewelry. In the old days little 
was understood by any of the Chicago 
jewelers about the display of goods. If 
aman wanted a diamond he went to a 
jeweler and asked him to haul out his 
stock. Diamonds were not sold then, as 
now, by placing them in a window, with 
the lights arranged to show them to best 
advantage. The lighting of the jewelry 
stores, as a matter of fact, was often very 
poor, although the proprietors of the stores 
did the best they could under the circum- 
stances. I do not recall just when it was 
that electricity began to play a really im- 
portant part in the display of jewelry. It 
came so gradually that it would be hard 
to say, I think. Jewelers at last discovered 
that jewelry looks better under a strong 
electric light than in daylight, and since 
that time the jewelers have not been able 
to burn enough electricity. The lightless 
nights of last Winter, due to the war, will 
give you some notion of how things used 
to be in this respect. Jewelers in modern 
times do more business in the evening than 
50 years ago. The old-timers were inclined 
to close their stores with sun-down, or 
soon after, and go home to their families.” 

* * * 
Juergens & Andersen, 1869 
Juergens & Andersen Co., 1919 

OF the few manufacturing jewelry houses 
™ in the city when the copies of the first 
Jewelry trade papers arrived was the house 
of Juergens & Andersen, which beat THE 
Jeweters’ Crrcutar in the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary by nearly 15 years, the 
house having been founded in Oct. 23, 
1854, by Paul Juergens and his father at 77 

e St. under the name of Juergens & 

Son, Three years later Sebastian Ander- 
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sen, a brother-in-law of the elder Juergens, 
came from New York to Chicago and 
joined the house, the style being changed to 
Juergens & Andersen. 

Subsequently the business demanded 
greater space and was removed to the rear 
of the store of Madsen & Hoes, the leading 
retail jewelers of that period, at 117 Lake 
St., and it was here the business was lo- 
cated in ’69 and still later in 1871 when the 
great Chicago fire burned them out. On 
the site of the building what remained of 
the stock of the concern was found in a 
mass of melted gold and silver, the re- 
mains of what had been in the vault, and 
this Mr. Andersen took to New York and 
sold, and the proceeds of this and the dia- 
monds which escaped unharmed was the 
capital with which the firm began its busi- 
ness again in a barn on Eldridge Court. 
Later the stock was moved to the building 
at Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard, 
where the house occupied the second and 
third floors. Four years later it was moved 
to State and Madison Sts. In 1893 the 
business was incorporated under the pres- 
ent style, Sebastian Andersen being presi- 
dent and Paul Juergens the treasurer. Mr. 
Andersen died in February, 1894, and was 
succeeded in the business by his son, W. C. 
Andersen. Paul Juergens became presi- 
dent, remaining at the head of the concern 
until his death Oct. 6, 1909. W. C. An- 
dersen was the vice-president and W. F. 
Juergens the treasurer. 

The continued expansion of the com- 
pany’s operations soon made another move 
necessary, and in 1898 they occupied the 
entire third floor of the new Stewart build- 
ing, the splendid structure then just com- 
pleted at the northwest corner of State and 
Washington Sts. Here they are still con- 
ducting their business, although the space 
originally occupied by them in this building 
has been much increased. The present offi- 
cers are W. C. Andersen, president; Wm. 
F. Juergens, vice-president and treasurer, 
and Hans B. Juergens, secretary. 


* * x 
C. D. Peacock, 1869 
C. D. Peacock Co., 1919 
HE history of ‘C. D. Peacock, Inc., is 
most interesting. The firm was first 
started by Elijah Peacock, in 1837, at the 
northeast corner of Randolph and Frank- 
lin Sts. Later the company moved to Lake 
St., which was then the principal retail 
street of the city. 

The company was located here in 1871, 
when the Great Fire destroyed the build- 
ing and everything in it. After the fire the 
company located in W. Madison St, and 
then moved to the northwest corner of 
Washington and State Sts. The company 
was located at the latter address from 1872 
until 1897, when it moved to the corner of 
State and Adams Sts., where it has been 
located ever since. From the first this firm 
was a great believer in advertising, al- 
though the mediums of the early days 
were not numerous or of a character to 
make advertising look worth while. 

“The old Chicago Journal was a favorite 
medium for publicity,” said W. F. Buffing- 
ton, of the company, “and we used to carry 
a regular space every issue. We found that 
it paid us well, and from that time our ad- 
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vertising has gradually increased. We at- 
tribute no small part of the company’s suc- 
cess to intelligent publicity.” 

C. D. Peacock was the son of Elijah 
Peacock, and was at the head of the busi- 
ness for many years. Robert E. Peacock 
and Walter C. Peacock are now president 
of the company and secretary and trea- 
surer, respectively. They are sons of C, 
D. Peacock. W. F. Buffington is vice- 
president of the firm. The company was 
one of the first jewelry stores in the city 
to see the advantage of proper methods in 
window display. 

ee 


The National Watch Co., 1869 

The Elgin National Watch Co., 1919 
[‘ was during the Civil War, and less 

than 25 years after the first watch fac- 
tory was built at Geneva, Switzerland, that 
John C. Adams, a practical American 
watchmaker, conceived the idea of locating 
a watch factory in the middle west of 
the U. S. A. 

He interested Benjamin W. Raymond, a 
prominent capitalist and former Mayor of 
Chicago, who had business connections in 
Elgin, Ill., then a town of only 3,200 peo- 
ple. With George B. Adams, a retail 
jeweler of Elgin, they secured a factory 
site and incorporated the National Watch 
Co., with a capitalization of $100,000. This 
was in 1864. 

Mr. Raymond was elected the first presi- 
dent. Other incorporators were Howard 
Z. Culver, Thomas P. Dickerson, George 
M. Wheeler, Philo Carpenter, W. Robbins 
and Edward H. Williams. In 1867 Mr. 
Raymond was succeeded as president by 
T. M. Avery, who served until the election 
of the present head of the company, Charles 
H. Hulburd, who became president in 1898. 
Since 1874 the company has been known 
as the Elgin National Watch Co. 

In Jan., 1865, a three-story wooden build- 
ing, 30 x 60 feet, was secured on the banks 
of the Fox River in the business district 
of Elgin. Here the company began the 
manufacture of watchmaking tools and 
machinery. Meanwhile, permanent factory 
buildings were being erected on the com- 
pany’s property south of the main business 
district. On the first day of 1866 the ma- 
chine department moved into its new build- 
ing. Within six months the entire organi- 
zation was at work in the new factory. 

In April, 1867, three years after the com- 
pany’s organization, its first watch was sent 
out. This pioneer model was named the 
B. W. Raymond, in honor of the president. 
It was an 18-size, and at that time was 
considered the last word in watch con- 
struction. It was key wind and set, with 
single roller escapement, expansion balance 
and 15 garnet and ruby jewels. These 
watches retailed for $117, without the case. 

From time to time the capitalization of 
the company has been increased from the 
original $100,000 until today it is $5,000,000. 
From the original factory, with its seven 
men, the company has grown until today 
the factory covers 14 acres of floor space, 
30 times the original factory, employs over 
3,300 operatives and has a capacity of over 
3,000 complete watches a day. 

The executive offices of the company are 
in the Silversmith building, at 10 S. Wa- 
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Carmen Parlor Phonographs 


The Phonograph that has created a furore in talking machine world 


reproducer brings out all of the notes and sounds, 
some of which are lost in machines equipped with 
the ordinary reproducer. 


 : positively guarantee that our double diaphragm 
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We have placed immense 
cabinet contracts for Car- 
mens for the year 1919 
and anticipate a_ record- 
breaking business. 


The long winter evenings 
and the home coming of 
the “boys” are facts for 
the dealer to consider. 
Push Carmens, anticipate 
the demand that is sure to 
come—stock up. 


Our special advertising 
helps make the sale of the 
Carmen a. simple matter. 
Write for further informa- 
tion. 


The Carmen phonographs 
are made in five models 











Above illustration shows our Model A equipped 
with the Ready File record cabinet. This cabinet 
consists of seven fiber drawers with alphabetical 
compartments and an indexed book for recording 
all records. 

This file can be fitted to any of our cabinet ma- 
chines for $9.30 extra, Jewelers’ Circular list. 








and each model, except 
Baby Grand, is made in 
three finishes, viz., mahog- 
any, fumed oak and golden 
oak. All cabinet work is 
beyond criticism—nothing 
but select panels are used, 
and they are put together 
in a manner that we can 
guarantee them to with- 
stand all climatic condi- 
tions without warping or 
coming apart. 


All motors and equipment 
guaranteed—in fact, our 
confidence in the Carmen 
is such that we will gladly 
accept return of any ma- 
chine that does not, in the 
opinion of the dealer, 
measure up to our claims. 








A. C. BECKEN CO., 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
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bash Ave., Chicago. The present officers 
of the company are: Charles H. Hulburd, 
president ; DeForest Hulburd, assistant to 
the president ; Ernest A. Hamill, vice-pres- 
ident; J. R. Perry, secretary; Walter S. 
Campbell, assistant secretary; George E. 
Hunter, superintendent. 








AN OLD JEWELER 


G. Scherzinger, Patriarch of the Trade, Still 
Active at 87 Years 

‘pue father of the jewelry business in 

Wisconsin, and the oldest jeweler in 
the State, and among the oldest in the 
United States is German Scherzinger, of 
Fond-du-Lac. Mr. Scherzinger, who 1s 
well known to every member of the Amer!- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
is credited with having opened one of the 
frst jewelry stores in the State and has 
been engaged in business at Fond-du-Lac 








G, SCHERZINGER, WISCONSIN’S OLDEST JEWELER 


for the. past 63 years, 48 of which have 
been spent in the store which he now 
occupies. 

In 1832, in the Black forest of Germany, 
the ancient home of clock making, Mr. 
Scherzinger was born. It was only natural 
that he should take up the trade of his fore- 
fathers, and at the age of 16 he started to 
learn the trade in Gutenbach, Baden. He 
learned it so well that for years he has 
been regarded as the expert clock and 
watch repair man of the northwest. He 
came to the United States in 1851, and 
after working in New York city for a time, 
he went to Fond-du-Lac in May, 1855. His 
Store was the first jewelry establishment 
in eastern Wisconsin, and much of his early 
trade was carried on with the Indians. 

The venerable jeweler is still active in 
business, and besides being the oldest 
jeweler in the State, Mr. Scherzinger holds 
the record for the greatest number of 
years spent in the watchmaker’s trade. 

He is not only a member of the Wis- 
consin Retail Jewelers’ Association, but is 
also an honored member of the Fox River 
Valley Jewelers’ Club. He was among 
those who organized both associations and 
he never misses a meeting of either. 


JEWELERS’ 


The Great Fire and Its Effect on the 
Jewelry Trade 





7 HILE the numbers of persons alive to 
recall conditions in the Chicago jewel- 
ry trade 50 years ago is very small, the sev- 
eral who are still active in the business 
were able to recount some interesting de- 
tails. For instance, in 1868 a boarding 
house was now located on the corner of 
State and Washington Sts. On the same 
corner a man _ constructed a _ two-story 
building of brick and tried to rent the 
ground floor for $25 a month. Everybody 
laughed at him, as they thought he was far 
too high. He had to come down several 
notches to get a tenant. A few years ago 
Julius Rosenwald paid $2,750,000 for the 
Columbus Memorial Building, which was 
erected on the same corner in 1893. 

Before and after the Great Fire of 1871 
are the two periods of Chicago’s history 
agreed upon, in their outlines, by the old- 
timers. The jewelry trade of the city was 
practically wiped out in the fire. In fact, 
the fire after incinerating the business dis- 
trict of the city, leaped across the river 
and took all the dwellings as far north as 
the town then extended, which was about 
as far as Lincoln Park. Only one house 
was spared by the flames. This belonged 
to a Mr. Ogden, and its escape was due to 
the fact that it was thickly surrounea by 
trees. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations of silver 
bars in London and New York.as reported 


last week: 
Oficial Price, 


New York, 

Date London. -999 Bas’s, 
NUTR ainsi 0 aie cna he ale 48 7/16 101% 
PSD Cigars dinvnasiale a-coke 48 7/16 101% 
IMR. Weis ciakegamesne eee 48 7/16 101% 
ee FB oa civ swielna ne wean 48 7/16 101% 
MS Eee rere ere 48 7/16 101% 
POE. oe, evades Cheaaebenies 48 7/16 101% 








The War Trade Board announces in a 
new ruling (W. T. B. R. 532) that it has 
authorized the use of a new and simplified 
form of application, Form X-A, which may 
be used in applying for export licenses to 
ship to any country in place of Form X 
hitherto in use. Copies of this new form 
may be obtained upon application to the 
War Trade Board; Washington, D. C., or 
any of its branch offices. In order, how- 
ever, that exporters rrav make use of such 
copies of Application Form X as they may 
have on hand, applications will be accepted 
if filed on Form X. In filling out Form X, 
however, exporters will not be required to 
give any further information than is re- 
quired on Form X-A. When Form X-A is 
used, it will no longer be necessary to use 
Supplemental Information Sheet X-119 for 
shipments to Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
or Sweden, as blank spaces are provided on 
the back of Form X-A for giving the in- 
formation desired. The only supplemental 
information sheets which are now required 
to be attached to the application are Form 
X-20, for the exportation of moving pic- 
tures films to certain destinations, and 
Form X-29, for the exportation of manu- 
factures of gold. 
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Jeremiah Gomph, Patriarch, of Utica, N. Y. 





THE oldest jeweler in Utica, N. Y., Jere- 
miah Gomph, has been in the business 
since 1862, and he is still at it. 

To start at the beginning, Mr. Gomph 
was born Jan. 9, 1840, in Germany, like 
many another ardent and good American, 
and came to the United States in 1843. His 
parents located at Albany, N. Y., where 
he grew large enough to learn to make sil- 





JEREMIAH GOMPH 


ver spoons and other articles that silver- 
smiths made in those days. He studied 
and worked at this trade for seven years. 
When the Civil War broke out, the young- 
ster was thrown out of work, so, in 1862, 
he came to Utica, where he worked at his 
trade for six months. 

Then an opportunity came to him to pur- 
chase the jewelry business of William Pack, 
an old man who wanted to dispose of his 
business. This was a manufacturing and 
repairing business, and for two years Mr. 
Gomph made spoons. The demand for 
more capital to carry on the business 
caused Mr. Gomph to drop the making of 
spoons, and stick to repairing and selling 
jewelry. 

During these early days Mr. Gomph’s 
watchmaker left him, and so Mr. Gomph 
sat at the bench, went to repairing watches 
and met with ample success. During the 
first 10 years the business was located on 
Liberty St., and then after five years at 
48 Genesee St. He later moved to 140 
Genesee St., the main street in the city, 
and he has been there ever since, or up- 
wards of 42 years. A year and a half ago, 
Mr. Gomph turned the business over to his 
son, Charles P. Gomph. However, Jere- 
miah Gomph is at the store every day, and 
in spite of his 79 years. 

Mr. Gomph has seen many changes in 
the jewelry trade in his time. He recalls 
when watch chains were “as big as log 
chains.” In those days the manufacturers 
of gold chains made money, for a lot of 
gold went into the chain. Watches, too, 
were large 

Mr. Gomph speaks most entertainingly, of 
the jewelry business, of the 60’s and 70's. 
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The Name of Blauer 


f In the early sixties the name of BLAUER be- 
came associated with the jewelry trade of 
Chicago and the Middle West; and has stood 


for what 1s best in jewelry quality and values 





ever since. 


We have and will continue to maintain this 


standard established these many years. 





We manufacture gold and diamond jewelry 
—rings—pendants—brooches—scarfpins, etc.— 
Direct to the retail jeweler. 


If you are not already one of our successful 
customers, we respectfully invite your request 
to be. 


BLAUER-GOLDSTONE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD JEWELRY 
5 N. Wabash Avenue 


Successors to Successors to 


STERN & GOLDSTONE Chicago, Ills. _ FRED BLAUER & CO. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE a 
PEARLS 


SOLE IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DIRECT TO RETAIL JEWELERS 
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PERMANENT GUARANTEE—WILL NOT PEEL, 
CRACK OR DISCOLOR. NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT 
OR COLD. SIX QUALITIES. ALL SHADES AND 
LENGTH. WRITE FOR EXCLUSIVE SALE PLAN 


BLAUER-GOLDSTONE CO. 


5 N. Wabash Avenue Successors to 


Successors to 


STERN & GOLDSTONE j FRED BLAUER & CO. 
Chicago, IIls. 
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HOUSE 
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THIS SEASON’S SPECIALTIES 








Richelieu Pearls Platinum Dinner Rings. 


Photo Cases Men’s Belts 


LET US SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 








BOUCHARD- 
LONGDEN- 
GEIER CO. 


1211 Heyworth Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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0000000 


6he Music Master 


PHONOGRAPH 


At 








| Elimination of Surface Noise 








POINTS Exceptionally Fine Mellow Tone 








OF 
SUPERIORITY 


Perfect Tone Modulator 








High Class Genuine Mahogany Cabinets 











NINE STYLES 





RETAIL PRICES 


$75 to $350 


A QUICK SELLING 
MONEY MAKING LINE 
TO ADD TO YOUR STOCK 








Secure Exclusive Agency In Your City At Once 


BOUCHARD-LONGDEN-GEIER CoO. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
1211 HEYWORTH BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL, 


SANNA NH 
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7 ELIGHTED r 


ELL did the Wilmort prove its right to rank as a gift 
leader and good-will winner. From every section come 


reports of big December sales. January re-orders testify dealer- 


appreciation and steady demand for the 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE C R U M B 


Wilmor SWEEPER 


Remember the Wilmort is a year-’round seller—splendidly appropriate for every gift occasion. It’s a substan- 
tially-built article for practical every-day use. It meets a real need. 


And the Wilmort is an active item which insures quick turnover. It first appeals to the buyer as a gift for a 
friend; then as a useful and beautiful article in one’s own home. 


Popular price, nickel-plated model sells at $3.50; silver-plated, $5. (West of Rockies $4 and $5.50.) You need the 
Wilmort in your stock. Order early. For trade prices and particulars write to your jobber or to us. 


WILMORT MANUFACTURING CO., 9 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


Canadian Representatives: The Goldsmiths’ Stock Co. of Can., Ltd., Cor. Yonge and Wellington Sts., Toronto, Canada. 
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Service 


in all that it means—Courtesy, Promptness, Qual- 
ity, Quantity, Assortment—has made this house an 
important factor in the success of many retail 
jewelry stores. 

Our Service is at Your Disposal. 


DEPRES, BRIDGES & NOEL 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
5 No. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Class Pins & ¢ 


Our Samples Will Get the Order 


Send for Catalogue 


Speis Botte ; 


27 East Monroe Street = : Pe. Toh: 











Quality 


The busy Spring season has again rolled around—a time of tests of the sufficiency of 
a wholesaler’s service. As in the past seasons, you will find us amply prepared in 


QUALITY, QUANTITY and SERVICE. 
We specialize in Diamonds, Cut Glass, Clocks, Gold and Rolled plate, 


Jewelry, Hollowware, Bracelet Watches, 1847 Flatware, Community 
Silver, Howard Watches, Elgin Movements, Keystone Cases. 


Service 








“Gecenexe” | ALBERT BROTHERS 


Beginning the first Sat- 


urday in March, and Wholesale Jewelers 
continuing until the last 
Saturday in October, Merchants Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


we will close at | o'clock 
p. m. on Saturdays. The Jewelry City 
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¥iF you really want to save 
money, buy DIAMONDS 
at once. [he diamond 

market is positively going higher 

within the next few weeks. 





Our varied assortment of loose 
and mounted DIAMONDS makes 
it possible for you to satisfy every 
demand—at prices that assure 
you real values. 








WE SPECIALIZE IN 
PERFECT DIAMONDS 








A. G. SCHWAB & SONS 


Wholesale Jewelers 


Importers of Diamonds 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CINCINNAT TI 


| Fikfly years have seena remark 
ahle gvowFh inthe distributing center 
of the Jewelry Trade of lhe South. City 
now Grealesl Inland Diamond Markel 


pirty years of progress reflecting the 
progress of the entire city and section of 
the country are reflected in no better way 
than through the jewelry stores, wholesale 
houses and factories. The city is proud 
today that it ranks as the third largest 
jewelry trade center in the United States 


and that the trade of its jewelers extends: 


‘not only over every state in the Union, but 
‘far beyond the national boundary lines. 
The jewelry trade of Cincinnati has been 
built up by the little group of men who 
were in that line in 1869 until today it is 
one of the bulwarks of the city’s prosperity. 

History records that the first jewelry 
was manufactured in Cincinnati in 1812. 
Luman Watson, a pioneer and one of the 
leading men in the city’s early history, was 
one of the early jewelers. Today there are 
43 large manufacturing houses in the city, 
being the outgrowth of the first bit of 
jewelry that was made here over 100 years 
ago. There are over 100 retail stores, to 
say nothing of the supply houses, watch 
factories, manufacturers of cutglass, gol- 
denware, solid silverware, the highest grade 
of silverplated ware, and other lines. Fifty 
years ago wholesale and retail establish- 
ment numbered 23 according to the best 
records that can be secured. 

The majority of the houses are estab- 
lished in new modern office buildings, and 
their salesrooms are miniature expositions, 
with wealth and beauty as the predominat- 
ing features. 

Cincinnati is the best and greatest in- 
land diamond market. This industry was 
started immediately after the war in the 
’60’s, when Cincinnati salesmen carrying 
actual goods with them invaded the west 
and southwest. Ranchmen, mine owners and 
gamblers bought in large quantities, size 
meaning more to them in those days than 
quality. The diamond business expanded 
so greatly that diamond cutters were 
brought direct to Cincinnati from Belgium. 
In addition to diamonds the city is a great 
headquarters for pearls. 

The jewelry centre, which was on Broad- 
way, from Pearl St. to the river, 50 years 
ago, has moved up to Vine St., near 5th. 
An important feature of the jewelry trade 
is time, and as Cincinnati is the city most 
easily and quickly reached by mail and 
express from a large and rich portion of 
the country, it is but natural that the 
jewelry business has prospered here. The 
tity is a retail stronghold and is fast be- 
coming a national center in the jewelry 
business. 

It is noticeable in looking over the old 
directories and newspapers that George 


Bascom & Co. and Andrew A. Eyster were 
the only advertisers. Today you can judge 
the size of the business by the amount of 
advertising that concern does and practi- 
cally everv manufacturing jeweler of the 
city is today enjoying the fruits of adver- 
tising. 

Among the old firms that were in ex- 
istence 50 years ago who are still repre- 
sented in the market today were the Hol- 
land Pen Co., Clemens Oskamp Co., Korf 
Jewelry store, Ben Schneider Jewelry Co., 
Joseph Mehmert, Thoma Bros., Joseph 
Noterman & Co., Michie Bros., Fox Bros. 
& Co., Joseph G. Kenkel, William Owen, 
Fred Wilms, Homan Mfg. Co., L. Gut- 
mann & Sons. 

There were a number of others who 
were in business in those days, but many 
of them have long since ceased to exist. 
Some of the present-day concerns are not 
under the same name as they were 50 years 
ago, but they are firms which were founded 
at that time and doing business in Cincin- 
nati or vicinity. 

Workers’ conditions have increased great- 
ly during the 50 years in the jewelry 
shops. Great increases in wages have 
taken place since 1914, with about 40 to 50 
per cent. increases being noted during that 
date. Jewelry making is being taught in 
one of the local schools, and plans are un- 
der way for the institution of a similar 
course in the public high schools. The 
main jewelry organization in the city is 
the Cincinnati Wholesale Jewelers & Manu- 
facturers Association, which was formed in 
1905. A. G. Schwab was its first presi- 
dent. Walte: Mayer is head of the organ- 
ization for 1919. 


* oe 


The Oskamp Family 

CINCINNATI has several old jewelry 

concerns. Way back in 1845 Theodore 
Oskamp started the Oskamp family in the 
jewelry business and they are still ac- 
tively engaged in the line in Cincinnati. 
Theodore Oskamp lived only a few years 
and the business started by him at 62 
Main St., was taken over by his brother, 
Clemens Oskamp, whose name is still 
prominent in the Clemens Oskamp Co. 
The first move he made was to 417-19 
Vine St. in 1868, and the business has 
remained at that location ever since. 
Clemens Oskamp died in 1888. He was 
succeeded by John C. Daller, his son-in- 
law. 
The company was incorporated in 1898 
and Mr. Daller was elected president, a 
position he has held ever since. The 
company ‘conducted a wholesale and re- 


tail business until 1916 when the whole- 
sale line was discontinued. This corm- 
pany has the reputation of having sold 
the first Elgin watch and the first An- 
sonia clock im Cincinnati. 

George Lockhorn, a director of the 
company, has been with the concern 52 
years and is still caring for his old cus- 
tomers when they call at the store. He 
was in the jewelry line four years before 
he went with Clemens Oskamp. Since 
then he has spent 40 years on the road 
during which time he has witnessed 
many wonderful changes. -He recalls 
how 50 years ago he used to travel 
by boat and stage to visit his customers 
and how it took him six hours to make 
the trip from Richmond, Ky., to Lexing- 
ton, Ky., by stage, when he can now 
cover the same ground by train in one 
hour. “We used to strap our trunks 
on the back part of the stage and every 
one of us used to aid the driver to make 
sure they would not be jolted loose while 
covering the terrible roads. Watch 
cases then used to sell for about $75 
apiece, while now they can be purchased 
for $10. Then we only sold solid gold 
cases. Movements used to sell for $75, 
and they were key wind. Now a good 
stem wind movement can be purchased 
for one-fourth that figure. 

“A plate-glass show case in those days 
was an oddity. The hotels I had to sleep 
in in those days had broken window 
panes and I could see the slats through 
the bed. I had to go to bed with my 
overcoat on to keep warm at nights, 

“Competition in those days was not as 
strong as it is now. Then a customer 
would wait for you, while now most of 
them buy from the first man that comes 
to see them. The jewelry center 50 
years ago used to center about 2nd St., 
between Main and Broadway. Pearl St. 
also had its stores.” 

Mr. Lockhorn recalls taking watch 
cases to F. Doll, where John C. Dueber 
learned his trade. Retail stores opened 
at 7 a. M. in those days, while now they 
open about 8:30. he said. All stores 
handled watch material 50 years ago, 
while practically no one keeps any on 
hand nowadays. Diamonds were very 
high and but few sold. 

*x* * & 
Noterman & Jones, 1869, 
J. Noterman & Co., 1919 
OSEPH NOTERMAN & CO. is one of 
the oldest manufacturing jewelry houses 
in the Middle West, having been estab- 
lished in 1867. The history of-the firm 
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The Gebhardt 
“Solitaire” 


Trade Mark 


Diamond Cluster 








ee TIMI MIAMI TIMI 





tl —— 





Pat’d April 12, 1910 


The diamonds used— 
One grade of diamonds only; fine, beautifully cut, brilliant, white diamonds 


set in the finest grade iridium platinum. 


The construction of the mounting— 
Made so as to give the maximum strength with the minimum amount of 


metal. The bars, or bridge back frame, make the mounting almost indestructible. 
The cluster is so set that the diamonds protect beads that hold them, and the 
entire mounting with the diamonds is set in any mounting the same as a single stone. 
Specialists at the home of the ‘ ‘solitaire cluster” are always ready to help dealers 
build up their business. 
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Ask for a selection and advertising matter. 


GEBHARDT BROS. 


CINCINNATI | OHIO 
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is one of unusual interest to any one 
connected with the jewelry trade. The 
elder Noterman, founder of the firm, 
came to America from Belgium at the 
age of 12 years, landing in New York in 
1243. He spent four years there learn- 
ing the jewelry trade, and in 1848 came 
to Cincinnati and went to work for the 
leading jewelers in the city at that time, 
Beggs & Smith. He remained with this 
firm until 1867, when he entered partner- 
ship with Joseph Jonas, who died about 
20 years ago, under the name of Noter- 
man & Jonas. 

The firm was dissolved in 1889, Mr. 
Jonas taking in Jacob Dorst as his part- 
ner, and Mr. Noterman establishing the 
firm of Jos. Noterman & Co., which has 
remained in existence continually since. 

The firm has always been in the Race 
St. square north of 5th St. When Joseph 
Noterman died in 1906 his son succeeded 
him in the business, and he is still in ac- 
tive charge of the work. Even before 
that time the younger Noterman had 
been running the business, as his father 
practically retired in 1899. The son had 
been engaged in the business with the 
father since 1884. His two sons, Edgar 
and Roland, grandsons of the founder, 
are now engaged with their father in 
the business. a 

* * * 
Benedict Schneider, 1869 
Ben Schneider Jewelry Co., 1919 
ENEDICT SCHNEIDER was one of 
the oldtime jewelers of Cincinnati 
whose business followed the German trade 
that first caused the retail jewelry line to 
prosper in the city. First starting in 
business at 639 Vine St., in 1869, he 
moved five times, until he had reached 
the present location at 1411 Vine St. 


The business never left that street fol- 


lowing the movement of the old Ger- 
man families as they moved further and 
further toward the foothills. 

The founder died in 1911, leaving the 
present business, known as the Ben. 
Schneider Jewelry Company, in the 
hands of his three sons, Frank, Oscar 
and Ben Schneider. 

x ok Ok 


Gustave Fox, 1869 
Gustave Fox Co., 1919 


[py point of age the business of the great 

manufacturing jewelry house of the 
Gustave Fox Co., and that of THE JEWEL- 
ers’ CrRCULAR are practically twins, be- 
cause the Cincinnati jewelry house cele- 
brates its 50th anniversary in 1919 as does 
this journal. 

The house was founded by Gustave Fox, 
who is still the active head of the business, 
the remarkable part of it being that Mr. 
Fox went in business when he was but 14 
years of age under his own name. The 
style continued for two years when the 
business was enlarged, Mr. Fox taking in 
a partner, Lee Kaufmann, under the style 
of Gustave Fox & Co., and this style was 
continued until 1900, at which time Gustave 
Fox became sole owner and the present 
name of the Gustave Fox Co. adopted. Just 
about this time Leonard J. Fox, who is now 
vice-president and general manager, en- 
tered the business, and about 12 years ago 
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Milford C. Fox became affiliated with the 
concern and is now the treasurer. 

When the business was started the con- 
cern employed but one man and made a 
specialty of repair work. It progressed un- 
til 20 years ago there were 25 people em- 
ployed in the factory alone, at which time 
in addition to special order work and re- 
pairing the concern became large producers 
of emblem jewelry and every branch of the 
business was enlarged, the factory being 
separated into different departments for 
emblem work, for diamond mountings, for 
repairing, for the production of metal ad- 
vertising jewelry, advertising novelties, etc. 
Today the factories occupy the entire base- 
ment and fourth floor of the large Federal 
building at 411 Race St., and the entire 
building at Third and Elm Sts., known as 
the Fox building. The 25 people of two 
decades ago have increased five-fold, 125 
being now employed in the various depart- 
ments and divisions of the business. 

* * x 
E. & J. Swigart 

ALTHOUGH the E. & J. Swigart Co. 

had its start in Toledo, Ohio, 50 years 
ago, it did not become an asset of Cincinna- 
ti until 1884, when the business was moved 
to Cincinnati. The business was con- 
ducted in Toledo under the name of 
Roehme & Swigart until 1877, when Mr. 
Boehme retired. John Swigart was then 
taken into the business by his brother 
and a new firm organized under the pres- 
ent name. 

The firm first occupied quarters at 26 W. 
4th St. until compelled by a growing 
business to move to 15 and 17 W. 5th 
St. John Swigart retired in 1903. The 
firm moved to the Merchants’ Building 
in 1909, where it occupies the largest 
quarters of any jeweler or allied line in 
the city. Two entire floors are filled with 
the company’s offices and stockrooms for 
its tool and material business. 

x * x 
Joseph Mehmert 

ROBBED completely of his entire stock 

shortly after he started in business in 
1863, with a retail jewelry store at 41 
Broadway, Joseph Mehmert was forced to 
re-enter the jewelry line as an employe 
of Clemens Oscamp for 15 years before 
he could start again with a store at 1014 
Freeman Ave. 

The store grew and he opened another, 
also on Freeman Ave., until finally he 
also entered the wholesale jewelry busi- 
ness, which he is now conducting at the 
present time at the address on Freeman 
Ave., where he made his second start. 
He is now 76 years of age, and but re- 
cently stopped making regular journeys 
visiting his trade in nearby territory. 

* * * 
Julius Hahn, 1870 
Hahn-Jacobsen Co., 1919 
PoE business of the Hahn-Jacobsen Co. 
was conceived in 1869, but was es- 
tablished in 1870 by Henry Hahn, uncle 
of Julius Hahn, and was known as Henry 
Hahn & Co. Julius Hahn started with 
his uncle in 1890, sixteen of those years 
being spent on the road for his uncle as 
a traveling salesman. Later the firm 
name was changed to Hahn & Oppen- 
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heimer, when Isadore Oppenheimer en- 
tered the business in 1904. The firm name 
was changed in 1915 to the present title, 
when Hans I. Jacobsen became a member 
of the firm. 


* * x 


. Henry Korf, 1869 

Henry Korf, 1919 
HEN RY KORF founded the present re- 
retail jewelry business which bears his 
name in 1849 when stores of that character 
were scarce in Cincinnati. The business was 
built mainly at that time on the watch 
repair work of the city, which rapidly 
caused the business to expand. The 
original location was at 9th and Main 
St., but just 50 years ago he moved it to 
the location it now occupies, and has oc- 
cupied since that day, at 625 Main St. 

Mr. Korf did not live to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the business in the 
present store, but died several years ago. 
Two of his sons, Henry Korf, Jr., and 
George Korf, took hold of the business 
before his death. George Korf died in 
1912. The present proprietor of the 
business went in with his father when 
he was 15 years old, and has been iden- 
tified with that line for 49 years. 

“Changes in the line carried during 
that time have been great,” Mr. Korf de- 
clared. “Formerly every jewelry store 
carried a large line of optical goods, but 
today that line is handled almost exclu- 
sively by specialists. We handled a 
great deal of plated goods 50 years ago, 
but owing to the entrance of the depart- 
ment stores in that line, the retail jewel- 
er has almost eliminated what was once 
one of his big stocks.” 

* * x 
The Thoma Family 

THE history of the Thoma Bros. is one 

of the most interesting of any of 
Cincinnati jewelers. The foundation of 
the business was started in 1838 in Piqua, 
O., some four score miles north of Cin- 
cinnati, by Augustine Thoma, who ap- 
prenticed himself to a jeweler in New 
York immediately after landing in New 
York at the age of 13, in 1833. In 1837 
he went to Piqua where he had accepted 
a position. Traveling by steam railway, 
steamboat and by stage, he made the trip 
in one week. After one year with the 
Piqua jeweler he purchased the business. 

In 1868, one year before the American 
Horological Journal was started, Augus- 
tine Thoma started the firm of Thoma 
Bros., when he put his two sons, Augus- 
tine F. Thoma, father of the present four 
Thoma boys, and Albin Thoma, in the 
wholesale watchmakers’ and jewelers’ 
tool, material and finding business. The 
retail business was not given up, but was 
continued under the name, A. Thoma & 
Sons. 

In 1886 Augustine F. Thoma severed 
his connection with the firm of A. Thoma 
& Sons and took over the wholesale tool 
and material business and continued it 
under his own name. Anton J. Thoma 
and Fred A. Thoma bought this business 
from their father Jan. 1, 1900, and moved 
it to Cincinnati, locating at 419 Vine St., 
where they remained until April, 1906. 
Needing larger quarters, they moved to 
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Growth Such as Ours Signifies 
Service That Gains Good Will 


for Jewelers 


Our floor space, once 1,500 square feet, has 
grown to 6,000 square feet. Our working 
force, originally numbering 7 men, now con- 
sists of 50 skilled artisans and craftsmen. 
Our clientele, formerly embracing a few jewel- 
ers, now comprises 1,200 jewelers situated 
through America, South America and Cuba. 
This is the Dorst Company’s record of busi- 
ness progress from 1897 to now. It has been 
a steady development. . 


Growth almost invariably proclaims the serv- 
ice of the house. 


In a most extraordinary way our growth has 
been due to the good, faithful, quick and con- 
scientious service we have given to all our 
customers, for our business is firmly based 
upon such service. 


We have delivered products and workman- 
ship that were the ultimate of desirability. 
We have kept promises. We have catered 
intelligently to each individual jeweler’s needs 
and helped him in every way we could to in- 
crease his business. 


Many a jeweler has the class pin and 
medal business of his city because of our co- 
operation. Many a one has built up a good 
reclaiming and plating trade through his ef- 
forts combined with our service. 


All Dorst customers have profited well on 























transactions cleared through the House of 
Dorst. None have had to tie up capital in an 
extensive stock of merchandise or in a repair 
department—we have carried all the finan- 
cial burden. Yet, in many respects, they 
have received better service and been able to 
give their customers better satisfaction than if 
they carried large stocks and operated their 
own repair shops. 


The Dorst Company is probably the foremost 
concern specializing in the manufacture of 
jewelry to order. It probably has the largest 
assortment of stock class pins, rings, medals, 
emblems and presentation jewelry of any 
house in the world. We have a repair de- 
partment with far greater facilities than the 
average jeweler could maintain. Our re- 
pairing, plating and designing business in the 
past few years has been enormous. This is 
due to the quality of work done, to unusually 
quick deliveries and to prices which give the 
jeweler a satisfactory profit. 


In our new building we are prepared to give 
manufacturing and merchandising assistance 
to many’ more jewelers. Our wonderfully 
large assortment of the products in which we 
specialize is yours to show to many prospec- 
tive buyers when you have our book, ‘‘Help- 
ful Suggestions.”” It is worth writing for. 


The full details of our working arrangement 
with jewelers will interest you. 
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THE DORST COMPANY 


Special Jewelry Manufacturers 


Third and Vine Streets 
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14 E. 4th St., and in 1909 leased the ad- 
joining property, 16 E. 4th St. They con- 
tinued the business with tools, materials 
and findings only for the first two years, 
and the third year added special lines of 
jewelry, and in 1909 added to the stock a 
line of watches. : 

The firm of Thoma Bros. sold the busi- 
ness to the present company, the Thoma 
Bros. Co., on Feb. 1, 1909. The company 
is incorporated under the laws of Ohio 
and the stock is divided between Anton 
J. Thoma, Fred A. Thoma, Jerome A. 
Thoma and Carl A. Thoma, all brothers 
and sons of Augustine F. Thoma. An- 
tcn J. Thoma, the oldest son, is the gen- 
eral manager, and the other boys con- 
stitute the traveling force, the territory 
being covered by them being the Mid- 
dle and Southern States. 

The business established in 1838 at 
Piqua, Ohio, is still under the firm name 
of A. Thoma & Sons, and in 1918 cele- 
brated its eightieth business anniversary. 
As far as is known it is the oldest retail 
jewelry store in Ohio. 

a ae 
John Holland, 1869 

John Holland Gold Pen Co., 1919 
seep aagl has an international repu- 

tation for gold pens and this reputation 
has mainly been developed by the John Hol- 
land Gold Pen Co., which received its start 
in 1841 by George W. Shepard on 6th St. 
John Holland started in as an office boy, 
and he is still actively connected with the 
business, being president of the company 
that now bears his name. He has been 
actively engaged in the business for 65 
years, during which time the company has 
been located in the same square, on 4th St. 
east of Walnut. 

Two sons, J. A, Holland, who is superin- 
tendent of the factory, and R. O. Holland, 
store manager, are in the business with 
him, 

This company made the first gold pen 
sold commercially in this country. 

ok * * 
Homan & Co., 1869 
Homan Mfg. Co., 1919 
. ae back in 1835 a firm by the name of 
Sellew & Co. established the pewter or 
Britannia industry in Cincinnati. This firm 
has long since been out of existence, but 
in the year 1847 the first Homan, whose 
first name was Henry, from whom the 
present big company takes its name, estab- 
lished himself in Cincinnati in the same 
line of business. Later the discovery of 
the commercial electro-plating occasioned 
the transition from the manufacture of 
pewter or Britannia ware to the manufac- 
ture of electro-silver plated ware. The 
Homan Mfg. Co. is capitalized at $400,000, 
and during the fall season employs be- 
tween 300 and 400 workmen. Its products 
are nickel silver, electroplated holloware, 
toiletware and novelties. 
x ok Ok 
Louis Gutmann, 1869 
L. Gutmann & Son, 1919 


O/XTY years ago Louis Gutmann, who had 

been located in Rochester, N. Y., came 
to Cincinnati and started the firm now 
known as L. Gutmann & Sons. He located 
at 4th and Walnut Sts., where he remained 
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for nine years. His next location was in 
the Carlisle building, where he remained 
for 34 years. Then the business was moved 
to the Traction building, where it is now 
located. Louis Gutmann died in 1901. 

David J. Gutmann became associated with 
his father in 1891, and Eli Gutmann en- 
tered the business three years later. 
These two have been the sole owners ever 
since the death of their father. David J. 
Gutmann is now president of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, and both 
he and his brother have held various 
offices in the local association. The prin- 
cipals of many leading wholesale houses in 
Cincinnati have been connected at some 
time or other with the Gutmann firm. 
Among them are A. G. Schwab, Mose 
Schwab, Lindenberg, Strauss & Co., Klein 
Brothers, Jacob Frohman, L. Loeb and D. 
Jacobs. 

* * * 
C. H. Kenkel, 1869 
Jos. H. Kenkel, 1919 

C H. KENKEL, who started the business 

* now conducted at 1302 Main St. by his 
son, Joseph H. Kenkel, died in 1897. He 
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started the business in 1853 within half a 
square of where the present store is 
located. The business has been in the same 
location since 1866, a record even among 
“old timers.” 

C. H. Kenkel, the son, was born and 
raised in the jewelry trade, having been 
in the business since he was 21 years of 
age, 30 years ago. 


* * x 


Wm. Owen & Co., 1869 
Wm. Owen, 1919 


Cr old business that closed during the 
summer of 1918, which had been one 
of the landmarks of the city, was that of 
William Owen, who had been in business 
for over 50 years. 

Mr. Owen, while he was still active 
and filled with energy, decided to retire 
from the mercantile world. With the 
exception of the small watch business. 
which he still maintains from his home, 
and the inspection of watches for a rail- 
road, he remains quietly at home among 
his children and grandchildren. He is 77 
years old. 





Britannia Ware 


Cincinnati Britannia Co., 87 E. 8th St. 
Homan & Co., 267 Main St. 
Manning, Robinson & Co., 1 Carlisle Bldg. 


Diamond Setters 


Stinger, Noterman & Co., N. W. c. Fourth 
& Main | 


Gold Pen Manufacturers 
Holland, John, 6 W. 4th St. 


Hair Jewelry 


Schubeler, Wm., 174 W. 4th St. 
Zehnder & Steinauer, 485 Vine St. 
Zwick, Madame, 40 W. 4th St. 


Silver Ware Manufacturers 


Doll, F. S. W., c. 4th & Walnut 

Dueber, John C., 51 W. Fourth 

Duhme & Co., S. W. c. Fourth & Walnut 
B. B. 

Kinsey, D., 24 W. 5th 


Watches, Jewelry and Silverware 


Allen, C. & W. H., 141 Main 
Aspinwall & Co., 183 W. 4th 
Atkinson, J. V., 184 Vine 

Barth, Frederick, 570 Vine 

Bertling, Mrs. Johanna, 426 Walnut 
Bobe, John B., & Co., 184 W. 5th 


Bornschein, Edw., 549 Central Ave. 
Bornschein, F. W., 335 Freeman 
Brunner, F., 1006 Central Ave. 
Cook, Charles, 370 W. 5th 

Daller, Joseph, 391 Vine 

Dassell, F. A., 10 W. 5th 


Dees, A., 309 Main 

Donohoe, Richard & Co., 6 W. 4th 
Dorland, Garret T., N. W. c. Pearl & Main 
Duhme & Co., S. W. c. 4th & Walnut 
Elias, Richard H., 16 W. 4th 

Evans, Richard, 206 John 

Eyster Andrew W., 253 Central 

Eyster, Andrew W., 253 Central 

Fox & Bro., 162 Main 

Goldsmith, I., 6 W. 4th 

Goosman, F., 308 Central Ave. 

Hellebush, Clemens, N. E. c. Pearl & Main 
Hennecke, Frank, 463 Main ; 
Hill, E. H., 103 Main 

Honer, John B., 203 Walnut 

Jenkins & Hatch, 51 W. 4th 

Keck, H., & Co., 175 Vine 

Keller, Stephen, 43 W. Court 

Kenkel, C. H., 516 Main 

Kenkel, J. G., 414 W. 5th 





Directory of Cincinnati 


Jewelry Firms in 1869 


Kent, Kuke & Co., S. W. c. Sixth & Main 
Kinsey, D., 2 W. 5th 

Koch, Marcus, 545 Central Ave. 

Korf, Henry, 269 Main St. 

Lange, J., & Bro., 52 W. 4th 

Lovel, Thomas, N. W. c. Fifth & Race 
McGrew, William Wilson, 77 W. 4th 
Marmet, F. W., 65 Broadway 

Mehmert, Joseph, 41 Broadway 

Metzger, J., 67 Sycamore 

Michie, William & J. C., 178 W. 4th 
Middendorff, Frank, N. E. c. 13th & Clay 
Mithoefer, H. W., 444 Main 

Moers, S. 1., 673 Vine 

Morris, John B., S. E. c. Second & Sycamore 
Nathan, Jandorf & Mayer, 54 W. 4th 
Nietfeld, John, 494 Main 

Oskamp & Bindley, 36 W. 5th 

Oskamp, Clemens, 175 Vine 

Owen, Wm., & Co., N. W. c. 4th & Main 
Rengers, Hubert, 93 Poplar 

Rohe, J. A., 499 Vine 

Rothschild, M., 264 W. 5th 

Schanz, Geo., 851 Central Ave. 

Schmid, John, 336 Main 

Schneider, Benedict, 639 Vine 

Schneider, John B., 567 Vine 

Shot, B. F., 438 W. 5th 

Smith, A. D., 184 Main 

Smith, Harry R., & Co., 6 West 4th 
Stagaman, H., 193 Central Ave. 


Steinau, A., & Co., S. E. c. Fourth & Vine 
Stichtenoth, Louis, S. E. c. Second & Sycam- 


more 

Strueve, H. R., 205 Main 

Thalhofer, Andrew, 403 Main 

Thorburn, William, 348 George 

Voight, Charles C., McMillan, Montgomery 
Road & Beach 

Voss, J., 132 W. Fourth 

Voss, J. S.. 54 W. Fifth 

Wachman, A. D., 275 Central Ave. 

Watts, Henry M., 220 Plum 

Wenning, William, 221 Linn 

Wilms, J. C., 162 Walnut 

Wise, J. A., Co., 6442 W. 5th 

Wray, H. G., 141 Main 


Jewelry, Wholesale 
Allen, C. & W. H., 141 Main 
Dorland, Garret, T., N. W. c. Pearl & Main 
Duhme & Co., S. W. c. Fourth & Walnut 
Hellebush, Clemens, N. E. c. Pearl & Main 
Jenkins & Hatch, 51 W. 4th (failed) ; 
Morris, John B., S. E. c. Second & Sycamore 
Nathan, Jandorf & Mayer, 54 W. 4th 
Oskamp, Clemens, 175 Vine 
Steinau, A., & Co., S. E. c. Fourth & Vine 
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Herachede ou; Clorks 
AMERICAN MADE 


Movements 


‘Herschede” made Tubular chiming 
movements, made in our own extensive 
movement factory in Cincinnati, have set 
a new high standard in modern and scien- 
tific construction and finish, containing 
important and patented improvements not 
to be had in any other make of Tubular 
chiming clocks of European or American 
make. Our five, seven and nine tube 
movements are “STANDARDIZED” to 
the smallest details, the great importance 
and benefit of which are obvious to every 
discriminating buyer wanting the best 
clock movement. 


Cases 


The well-known standard of elegance and 
superior Guality of the cases made by us 
in the past are embodied in the many new 
and beautiful designs of the Sheraton, 
Chippendale, Adam, Colonial and modern 
. periods which we added to our extensive 
line. 
We call especial attention to our new and 
very moderately priced line of small size 
“Bungalow” Hall Clocks. 


Our Exceptional Facilities 


for manufacturing movements and cases 
enable us to meet every requirement 
without delay. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
THE 


Herschede Hall Clock Co. 


MeMillan and Essex Place 
CINCINNATI OHIO © 


Pacific Coast Rep. 
A. I. HALL & SON, 
150 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


AWARDED “GRAND PRIZE” AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 1915 
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JOS. NOTERMAN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 








Fine Platinum and Gold 
MOUNTINGS 





High Class ) 
EMBLEM GOODS 











No. 766 No. 767 No. 127 LO No. 1280 No. 117 


MOUNTED DIAMOND JEWELRY 








SPECIAL DESIGNS 








512 RACE STREET 2 CINCINNATI 
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What to do— 


W# EN you go buying, you are then interest- 
ed in stocks of merchandise;—the larger 
the stock, the easier for you to select desirable, 
quick-selling articles. 


@ Our stocks of merchandise are overflowing 
in magnitude, and are of the latest obtainable 


productions. 





@ When you realize that, in sending orders to 
us, you will get the goods instead of explana- 
tion why they could not be shipped, you will 
appreciate our fine, illustrated catalogue with 
its amazingly large number of illustrations of 
the kind of merchandise which you need, and 
with all lowest, guaranteed prices. 








@ It must therefore be apparent to you that 
Our Catalogue 


will easily enable you to buy with precision and 
security that cannot be offered to you from 
any other sources. 











BETTER SEND FOR THE BOOK TO-DAY 





The OSKAMP NOLTING Co. 


CINCINNATI The Jewelry City 
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THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


of our firm was celebrated ten 
years ago. 


The quality of our goods has 
made for us successive 
friends, who, appreciating 
high grade Jewelry, Watches 
and Diamonds, have favored 
us with SIXTY YEARS of 
increased business, for which 
we cordially thank them. 


We shall maintain this same 
standard, and, with prompt 
and efficient service, hope to 
merit their continued valued 
good will and patronage. 


L. GUTMANN & SONS 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 
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NEW MODEL —~ 
REINFORCED BOSS sg 2) 
20 YR. CASE 


Designed and made with 
special tools for 


ALBERT L. HAMAN 


List, $12.00 ey ay J36001 PI. Pol. List, $12.00 








A 
REAL CASE 
BUILT 

FOR 336003 List, $13.30 
REAL 
SERVICE 











Spire a a ana a 


Ste Cramer 
* 


Strong, compact, ample space for 
hands. Extra Heavy Bow. 


Reflector 536004 List, $13.30 
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The REINFORCED body, extra long thread, heavy bow, large crown and short pendant all go 


to make it the ideal case for the protection of a high grade movement. 
‘Made only in 16s screw back and bezel in the four patterns illustrated. 


Encourage your trade to buy a case in keeping with the movement it is to protect. Do your 
customer a good turn as well as make a good profit for yourself. 


Designed and built with special tools and for sale only by 


ALBERT L. HAMAN 





Watches and Diamonds at Wholesale 
Send for Samples. . St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Glance at the Jewelry Business in Minne- 


apolis and St. Paul Fifty Years Ago 
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HERE is probably no other city in the 
United States that comes so nearly being 
a twin of the JEWELERS’ CiRCULAR as does 
Minneapolis, Minn, It was but a year or 
such a matter before the birth of the 
American Horological Journal that the little 
town of Minneapolis was connected with 
the rest of the world by rail. It was in the 
year 1867 that the town adopted a city char- 
ter and in 1872 was united with St. An- 
thony, a somewhat smaller town across the 
Mississippi, now known as “East Side.” 

St. Anthony had boasted a jewelry store 
since the late 50’s, that of Blakeman & 
Greenleaf, and it was from this St. Anthony 
jewelry store that Charles Hoag wrote 
the Express, the local paper, suggesting 
that the name of the growing town across 
the river be called Minnehapolis, the Indian 
“Laughing Water” prefixed to the Greek 
“polis,” or city of the falls, and it was first 
spelled with the “h.” 

When the Mississippi River could no 
longer separate these ambitious little cities 
of common aims and interests they united 
taking the name of the younger one, Min- 
nehapolis, making a city that could boast a 
population of some 18,000. 

If the flour and lumber mills were the 
cause for rapid growth and the chief places 


for producing money, the jewelry shops . 


kept pace providing a legitimate and satis- 
factory place for spending this money. 

At the timé of the union of the two 
towns in 1872 there were, Blakeman & 
Greenleaf, already mentioned, W. H. Cham- 
berlain and Bonde Thompson, both of whom 
began business in St. Anthony in 1859 or 
1860, both of whom later moved to the 
Minneapolis side, the one having a store 
in Bridge Sq., near the river, and the 
other in the Nicollet block; T. Hubert, be- 
ginning in St. Anthony in 1867 and E. W. 
Storer, J. R. Elliott, Eustis Bros. and the 
Marshall brothers who came with the con- 
solidation of the two towns in 1871 or 1872. 

Of all these firms who did a good busi- 
ness and had fine stores for the time and 
size of the city not one remains or has a 
direct successor. The Eustis Bros. kept 
their business until six years ago when 
they sold out and went in the store of S. 
Jacobs & Co., one of them having since 
turned his attention to real estate, as some 
of his contemporaries had in the earlier 
“boom times.” 


Minneapolis now has 83 retail jewelry 
stores besides the large jewelry depart- 
ments in several of the department stores, 
which in Donaldson’s and Dayton’s make a 
good sized store in themselves. 

The population of the northwest increased 
so rapidly between the beginning of jewelry 
trade journalism and 1880 that for the sake 
of the smaller town jewelers there was 
great need of a jobbing house nearer than 
Chicago and Minneapolis, the metropolis of 
the section and possession of-a population 


fully. 





of 48,000, was the place chosen. A firm 
under the name of Reid, Daily & Bettman 
started business in 1878 in the old Dolly 
Varden block in lower Nicollet Ave., at 
that time the heart of the city. It was a 
long, narrow room heated with stoves and 
lighted by gas. 

There are some 15 or more wholesale 
firms in the city at the present time hand- 
ling jewelry, some of which are confined 
strictly to dealing in jewelry. 

While Minneapolis has been so busy 
handling the goods made in cities further 


east and imported from other countries, | 


it has some 14 firms, large and small, that 
are producing goods of original patterns. 
The present Minneapolis, with her 400,- 
000 population, her university and art gal- 
leries, libraries, skyscrapers, parks, beauti- 
ful churches and liomes and all that makes 
a modern city, resembles the infant Min- 
neapolis perhaps less than THE JEWELERS’ 
CiRcULAR resembles the first numbers of the 
American Horological Journal, but the 
added years are adding to the beauty, erudi- 
tion, and usefulness of each. In other 
words, they are both growing old grace- 


* * * 


St. Paul 


BAFLY history of the St. Paul jewelry 
trade is rather difficult to trace. A. 


‘Blakeman started a store at 110 E. Third 
- St., which was then the only business street 


in the town, in the year 1860. He came to 
St. Paul from St. Anthony, now a part of 
the city of Minneapolis, 10 miles up the 
river. At this time the store of D. C. 
Greenleaf was also located in E. 3rd St., 
and the best authorities say Greenleaf 
started the first jewelry store in St. Paul. 
Another store was that of George Rochet. 
Henry Bockstruck was another old time 
jeweler but did not date as far back. 
* * * 


Blakeman & Brown, 1869 
E. A. Brown Co., 1919 
A. Blakeman was originally of the firm 
of Blakeman & Greenleaf, St. Anthony. He 
died in 1884 and was succeeded by his 
youthful clerk, Ned Brown. Mr.. Brown 
managed the store as part owner with Mrs. 
Blakeman which had been styled Blakeman 
& Brown until 1890 when he purchased 





Jewelers in St. Paul in 1869 


Blakeman & Brown 
Greenleaf; De Witt C. 











Mrs. Blakeman’s interest, and the firm be- 
came E. A. Brown, and later a stock com- 
pany, E. A. Brown & Co., when J. F. Moyer 
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came into the firm in 1904 then located in 
E. 6th St. Mr. Brown although having an 
interest in the concern has not done any 
active work for some time. 








Notes for Exporters 





IMPORTATIONS FROM CANADA OF COMMODITIES 
NOT OF CANADIAN ORIGIN. 

The War Trade Board announces in a 
new ruling (W. T. B. R. 536) supplement- 
ing W. T. B. R. 406, issued Dec. 14, 1918, 
that, as a general policy, it will not consider 
applications for licenses to import from 
Canada into the United States commodities 
shipped to Canada from overseas, which 
are, or have been at any time, on the re- 
stricted list of imports, until 60 days shall 
have elapsed from the date when the gen- 
eral import restriction on such commodity 
were removed. 

x * * 
CUSTOMS TREATMENT OF SAMPLES FOR LYONS 
FAIR. 


A cablegram has been received from the 
office of the American Commercial Attaché 
in Paris stating that the French General 
Customs Administration has announced 
that, as in previous years, merchandise to 
be exhibited at the coming Lyons Fair may 
be imported without special authorization. 
The period allowed for the re-exportation 
of such merchandise will extend to three 
months after the end of the fair, and the 
exportation of the goods will be subject to 
no special formalities. If exhibitors so de- 
sire, however, they may dispose of the mer- 
chandise for consumption in France upon 
payment of the usual import duties ap- 
plicable to the respective articles. 

* * * 
ARRIVAL IN UNITED STATES OF LYON SAMPLE 
FAIR REPRESENTATIVE. 


The arrival in this country of Mr. Emile 
Garden, official representative of the Lyon 
Sample Fair, has been made the occasion 
of a special effort to secure sufficient ex- 
hibits from this country to enable all such 
exhibits to be housed in one permanent 
building where they may be shown to much 
greater advantage than in separate booths 
out of doors. Mr. Garden, whose office is 
at 21 Park Row, New York city, is pre- 
pared to book applications for space, ar- 
range for priority on the French railways 
and for personal representation at the fair, 
besides being in a position to supply any 
information relative to the fair that may be 
desired by prospective exhibitors. Of in- 
terest in this connection is the initiative dis- 
played by a prominent organization of tan- 
ners in this country which has reserved for 
the use of its members five booths at the 
fair and has undertaken to care for all de- 
tails attached to the exhibits of its members, 
including the sending of a personal repre- 
sentative to the fair, etc. It is understood 
that at least 25 of the most prominent tan- 
ning companies in the country will have 
exhibits at Lyon under the auspices of this 
association. 








M. Alexander of the firm of Alexander & 
Reames, wholesale jewelers at Tampa, Fla., 
has left Tampa for a month’s business trip 
throughout the State. 
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TWIN CITY MANUFACTURING JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION 





PROTECTION 


BY A. D. T. BURGLAR SERVICE 


An item worth considering by the house that sends 
out any of its Special Order or Repair Work. The 
service is there. Why not avail yourself of this extra 
benefit? No extra charge. 


SCHWARZ BROS. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of Jewelry 


304 Nicollet Ave., | Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN THE NORTHWEST 
ESTABLISHED 1890 


RENTZ BROS. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


Engravers Watch Case Makers Platers and Lapidary 
Watchmakers’ Tools, Material and Findings 


29, 31, 33 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
MINNEAPOIS, MINN. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in informing the trade that we now 
carry a Complete Line of 


DIAMONDS 


of all Sizes and Grades 
MEMO PACKAGES SENT UPON REQUEST 


We Also Manufacture and Carry a Line of High-Grade 
PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 


KIRCHNER & RENICH 


17 South Seventh Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TRISTATE 34887 


MAX. E. BRUHN 


Manufacturing 
Jeweler 


627 First Avenue North 


THIRD FLOOR 
JEWELERS’ EXCHANGE 


N. W. NICOLLET 3658 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BARTH & SCHLOSER 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


50372 Hennepin Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Carved Wedding Rings 








Beautifully Carved . 


Wedding Rings 


AARON E. JOHNSON 
JEWELRY MFG. CO. 


7 South 6th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ee 


P.M. KOHL 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER 


A good place to send your special order 
work, repairs, etc. The best possible 
service is what you can expect. 


305 Nicollet Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 





H. J. DOREMUS 
A. H. OVERDIECK 
W. J. KENT 


The D. 0. K. Jewelry Co. 


528 Nicollet Ave., 2nd Floor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAKERS OF ART JEWELRY 
PLATINUM WORK A SPECIALTY. 
DESIGNS MADE, ESTIMATES GIVEN 


JEWELRY REPAIRING. 


A Trial Will Convince 














Class Pins and Class Rings 
f SCHMALZ & S N Special Order Work & Repairing 
ad 87 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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DIAMONDS 





Buy them from Us 


An exceptionally complete line of all good 
commercial grades at absolutely correct 
prices. Special orders and memorandum 
requests will receive prompt attention. 


S. H. Clausin & Company 


Leading Northwestern Wholesale 
Jewelers. Everything Needed 
by the Jewelry Trade 


Minneapolis, .°. Minnesota 
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SISCHO & BEARD 


Pointing the Way 


to Dependable Service, Quality Merchandise and Honest 

Prices! For a quarter of a century we have been the lead- 
ing Wholesale Jewelry, Optical and Material House of the 
Northwest! To merit the confidence that has placed us far 
in the lead has been no easy task—and it has been our high- 
est aim to maintain this confidence at all times. Why not 
start the year 1919 with a house of known reputation—a 
house who place the interests of their customers first—a house 
that will go out of the way to render their utmost in 
SERVICE! All orders given the most careful attention. 


SEE US FOR DIAMONDS 


SISCHO & BEARD 


V. I. IRVIN, Pres. CHAS. BEARD, Sec. and Treas. 


512 Ryan Building St. Paul, Minn. 





























LOUIS C. GAUS & CO. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


1117-18 LUMBER EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 
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Ch La Tausca Pearls — Optical Goods 
: Ostby & Barton Rings Warsch Glasses 
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JEFFERY & HARRIS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








We Specialize 


in Dependable Merchandise—Prompt Service—Courteous Treatment 


Our Lines Are Complete 


American and Swiss Watches—Loose and Mounted Diamonds—Gold and Gold Filled 
Jewelry—Standard Makes of Silverware—Standard Makes of Mantel and Alarm Clocks— 


Ivory—Fancy Goods and Silverware. 
WRITE US OUR MEN WILL CALL 


We visit the trade in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Wisconsin 


JEFFERY & HARRIS 


212 Hennepin Ave. WHOLESALE JEWELERS Minneapolis 
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THE BENNETT BOOK 
USE IT 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE JEWELER 


JEWELRY THAT PLEASES 
MATERIAL THAT FITS 
WATCHES THAT RUN 
TOOLS THAT WORK 
SILVER THAT SELLS 
CLOCKS THAT GO 
SERVICE THAT SERVES 


BENET? 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN. 





SINCE 1887 


We have consistently spe- 
cialized in fine Diamonds. 
Our stock contains many 
beautiful creations in Plati- 
num as well as rare odd 
shaped gems. 


Let us send you a selection 
of anything you need in Dia- 
monds. 


JEWELERS AND PLATINUM-SMITHS 





Republic Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Third Edition 


TRADE-MARKS 
of the Jewelry and Kindred Trades 


Containing 366 pages of trade-mark information. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Size 7 x 10% inches. 


PRICE, $5.00 


Express Prepaid 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. 
11 John Street New York 














The Protection Ring Guard 


Has No Points to Catch or Scratch 
EASY TO PUT ON 


In Yellow Gold 14K $4.50 Dozen 
White Gold 14K $5.00 Dozen 
6 Sizes 


The Lion Safety Pin Clatch Co. 


Pat. Pending 81 Nassau St., N Pat. Pending 
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St. Louis as a Jewelry Mart 





A Passing Glance at the Development of the Industry in the Mound 
City Over a Period of Half a Century 

















_—— 


HERE are seven jewelry  establish- 
ments in St. Louis which have been 

in existence for haif a century or longer, 
either as constituted at present or as the 
successor of the original business. All are 
still going and growing and there is no 
reason to doubt that the end of another 
half century will ‘ind them still in exist- 
ence. The firms are the Eisenstadt Mfg. 
Co. 12th and Olive Sts.; Jaccard’s, 9th and 
Locust Sts.; E. H. Kortkamp Jewelry 
Co., 421 N. 7th St.; F. H. Niehaus, 1302 


born. The stock of trade consisted orig- 
inally of jewelers’, watch and clock makers’ 
supplies. Gradually lines of other goods 
were added, and other lines were elimin- 
ated until finally the manufacturing end 
of the business crowded out the others. 
In- 1856 the firm, M. Eisenstadt & Co., 
moved to a small three-story building at 
715 N. 4th St. In 1860 it moved a few 
doors south to 703 and 705 S. 4th St. 
Michael Eisenstadt passed away in 1863 
and the active management of the business 











FOURTH AND LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS, IN 1869, SHOWING THE “MERMOD” STORE 


Franklin Ave.; Herman Mauch, 507 Frank- 
lin Ave.; William Loeffel & Sons, 612 N. 
Broadway, and the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
513 Locust St. 


M. Eisenstadt & Co., 1869 

Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., 1919 
THE House of Eisenstadt, now the 
Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. occupying 
palatial quarters in the Star building at 
12th and Olive Sts., was founded in 1853 
by Michael Gabriel Eisenstadt, father of 
Morris Eisenstadt, the present head of the 
house, at Broadway and Morgan St., in a 
building which was then considered preten- 
tious. The family occupied apartments 
above the store, and there Morris Eisen- 
Stadt and his twin brother, Samuel, were 


devolved upon Adolph Jacobs, who had 
been his right hand man. Mr. Jacobs con- 
tinued at the head of the business until 
1883, when the firm was reorganized and 
incorporated as the M. Eisenstadt Jewelry 
‘Co., with a capital stock of $40,000. Ben 
Altheimer was elected president, Meyer 
Friede vice-president and Edmond Achard 
secretary and treasurer. The success of 
the reorganized company was largely due 
to the energetic efforts of Samuel and 
Morris Eisenstadt and Joel M. Friede. 
During this period the firm left 4th St. 
and moved to 701 Washington Ave. In 
1884 the lease was disposed of and the firm 
moved next door to 703 Washington Ave. 
Mr. Altheimer in 1884 was succeeded by 
Meyer Friede as president. Samuel Eisen- 


stadt became vice-president and Edmond 
Achard remained secretary and treasurer. 

Early in 1885, on account of the weaken- 
ing of the walls of the Washington Ave. 
building, it was necessary to move to tem- 
porary quarters at 409 N. 8th St. Meyer 
Friede died in 1888, and was succeeded by 
Edmond Achard as president, Samuel 
Eisenstadt as vice-president and Morris 
Eisenstadt as secretary and treasurer. 

Outgrowing the temporary quarters the 
company established a precedent and an in- 
novation in the jewelry business in St. 
Louis by going upstairs to the second floor 
of the Globe-Democrat building, 6th and 
Pine Sts., in 1892. Mr. Achard retired. 
Samuel Eisenstadt became president, R. S. 
Hubbell vice-president and Morris Eisen- 
stadt secretary and treasurer. The cele- 
brated “E” on the square was established 
at that time, and the manufacturing de- 
partment was installed. 

In 1895 the name of the corporation was 
changed to the present style, the Eisen- 
stadt Mfg. Co., because the manufacturing 
interests had taken a dominating posi- 
tion. Although the company had 4,200 
square feet in the Globe-Democrat build- 
ing, it became crowded, and in 1897 moved 
to the Holland butiding on 7th St., where 
it occupied 7,000 square feet. But so 
rapidly did the business grow that in three 
years it was again cramped. In 1903 the 
charter expired and the business was rein- 
corporated for 50 years. 

Samuel Eisenstadt died in May, 1905. 
Morris Eisenstadt had gradually relieved 
his brother of his heavier duties, and at 
the election that ensued he was elected 
president. Joel M. Friede, Albert Frech and 
J. A. Jacobs vice-presidents, George G. 
Gambrill treasurer and J. G. W. Schone- 
thaler secretary. 

To meet the growing needs of the com- 
rany the floor space was doubled in 1897. 
In 1906 the move was made to the present 
quarters, where there is a floor space of 
13,500 square feet. The factory, which 
started in 1893, with eight employes, now 
occupies a floor space of 6,500 square feet 
and has a capacity of 200 workmen. The 
offices are a marvel of richness and 
elegance, reflecting the matured artistic 
taste of President Morris Eisenstadt. 

x ok x 
D. C. Jaccard & Co., 1869 
Jaccard’s, 1919 
THE Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry 
(Co., or “Jaccard’s,” as it is better 
known, was established in 1829. It had 
its inception in a little shop with but one 
door and one window on the west side 
of Main St., between Pine and Chestnut 
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BALDWIN-MILLER CO. 


Universal Providers for the Retail Jewelry Trade 
ESTABLISHED IN 1883 





For over 35 years we have served 
the retail jewelry trade—the 
legitimate retail jewelry trade 


only. 
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This has been our invariable 
policy in the past and shall be 
our policy of the future. 


We are the Indiana dis- 
tributors for Resona 
Talking Machines and 
Paramount Records. 
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BALDWIN-MILLER CO. 


Universal Providers for the Retail Jewelry Trade 
WATCHES—CLOCKS—JEWELRY 
15-23 East Washington Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Sts. Its founder was Louis Jaccard, a 
Swiss watchmaker, who established it 
shortly after his arrival. It was the first 
shop of its kind in the Mississippi Valley. 

In 1837 Eugene Jaccard, nephew of the 
founder, came to St. Louis, and entered 
the business. It outgrew its small quarters 
and removed to a larger building. A. S. 
Mermod joined the firm in 1845. He was 
Eugene Jaccard’s cousin. Three years later 
D. C. Jaccard, a relative of Louis Jaccard, 
entered the establishment. 

At that time it had become the principal 
jewelry house west of New York, and had 
customers all over the west. Its place of 
business was destroyed in the great fire of 
1849, but it was quickly re-established on 
the east side of 4ih St., between Pine and 
Chestnut Sts. It remained there until 1859, 
when it moved into the first marble build- 
ing in St. Louis, at 4th and Olive Sts. 

In 1864 A. S. Mermod and D. C. Jac: 
card withdrew from the firm,*and with 
C. F. Mathey, under the name of D.C. 


THE JEWELERS’ 


About 50 of the employes have been with 
the firm continuously for more than 50 
years. 

In August, 1917, the store was moved to 
9th and Locust Sts., where it became part 
of the Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
establishment, retaining its individuality 
and a separate corporate existence, how- 
ever. Goodman King then retired from 
active connection with the firm, of which 
he had been president and chairman of the 
board of directors. He retains, however, 
large holdings of the stock. His son, 
Clarence King, is now vice-president of the 
company, which continues to be known as 
“Taccard’s.” 

K * K 


Henry Mauch, 1869 

Herman Mauch, 1919 
ENRY MAUCH, who started in the 
retail jewelry business in 1852 at 
4th St. and Franklin Ave., believed in train- 
ing up his sons in his own footsteps, and 











WHERE THE EISENSTADT MFG. CO. WAS IN BUSINESS IN 1869. 


Jaccard & Co., opened a store at 4th and 
Locust Sts. A year later Goodman King 
became associated with the firm of D. C. 
Jaccard & Co. The company in 1883 rein- 
corporated under the name of the Mermod 
& Jaccard Jewelry Co., with A. S. Mermod 
president, D. C. Jaccard vice-president, 
C. F. Mathey treasurer and Goodman King 
secretary. 

In 1887 the firm moved to Broadway and 
Locust St. where it remained 30 years. 
In December, 1917, the place of business 
was destroyed by fire, but the next day 
the company was ready for business in 
temporary quarters across the street. A 
nine-story fireproof building was reared in 
place of the old one, and the firm, in taking 
Possession of it, took its place with the 
largest jewelry establishments in the world. 

In 1901 the company absorbed the E. 
Jaccard Jewelry Co., at 6th and Olive Sts., 
and the Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry 
Co., which was on Olive St. between 
Broadway and 6th Sts. In 1905 the name 
of Goodman King was added to firm name, 
which became Mermod, Jaccard & King. 





the result is that, aithough the elder Mauch 
has passed away, four of his sons are suc- 
cessful jewelers. Herman Mauch, widely 
known through his constant activity in 
jewelers’ organizations, succeeded to his 
father’s business, and is still conducting it 
at 507 Franklin Ave. He has been honored 
with offices in the American National Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association. The other 
Mauch jewelers are William, who is in 
business at 1436 S. Broadway, and Albert, 
who has a store at 3201 S. 7th St. and 
Charles, who is in business at Marshall, 
Mo. 
* * * 


E. H. Kortkamp, 1869 

E. H. Kortkamp Jewelry Co., 1919 
THE E. H. Kortkamp Jewelry Co. was 

established in 1849 by E. H. Kortkamp 
at 514 Franklin Ave. The business re- 
mained at that location for 37 years. Then 
it was moved to 507 Franklin Ave., and re- 
mained there 12 more years. E. H. Kort- 
kamp died in 1890, and his son, Otto H. 
Kortkamp, succeeded to the business and 
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has conducted it ever since. For 40 years 
continuously E. H. Kornert has been sec- 
retary of the company. In 1898 the firm 
moved to 612 N. Broadway, and was there 
15 years, when the need for more store 
space prompted removal to 805 Washington 
Ave. On the expiration of the lease there 
in 1916 the last move was made, to 402 
6th St. 
* * * 
John Bolland, 1869 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 1919 


THE J. Bolland Jewelry Co. was estab- 
lished in 1848 on 2d St., by John Bol- 
land, father of John F. Bolland, present 
head of the house. Its second location was 
at 8 S. 4th St., where it moved in 1860. It 
remained there until 1890. The founder of 
the business died about 25 years ago. The 
place of business is now at 513 Locust St. 
* * * 
William Loeffel, 1869 
William Loeffel & Sons, 1919 
THE William Loeffel & Sons Jewelry 
Co. was established in 1856 at 1224 S. 
Broadway, which was known until recent 
years as French Market, and it continued 
at the same address up to 10 years ago, 
when it was moved to 612 N. Broadway. 
When William Loeffel started in business 
he bought the stock of John Elmer, who 
had been in business in the same locality. 
In the 70’s he put up a new building on 
the same site he had occupied from the 
beginning. He died in 1912, and the busi- 
ness is now conducted by his sons, W. C. 
and Gustav Loeffel. W. C. Loeffel has 
been in the business since 1896, and Gus- 
tav Loeffel since 1890. 
* * * 
F. H. Niehaus, 1869 
F. H. Niehaus, 1919 
. H. NIEHAUS, Sr., established in 1865, 
at 1302 Franklin Ave., the jewelry busi- 
ness which has ever since been conducted 
in the same building under the same name. 
He conducted it up to his death on May 
26, 1918, although he was in ill health for 
three years before his death. He always 
lived under the same roof with his store. 
The present proprietor, Frank H. Niehaus, 
Jr., was born in the house, and has lived 
in it all his life. The elder Niehaus sub- 
scribed for the Horological Review when 
he started in business, and THe JeEwELERs’ 
CrrcuLAR has been coming to the store 
ever since it was first published. 
* * * 
Goodman King Discusses Changes in St. 
Louis Jewelry Business Over a Period 
of Fifty Years 


THE most obvious difference between the 

jewelry business in St. Louis now and 
the jewelry business in St. Louis 50 years 
ago, according to Goodman King, until re- 
cently president of the Mermod, Jaccard & 
King Jewelry Co., who has been identified 
with the jewelry business in St. Louis for 
more than 50 years, is the concentration 
which has resulted from the invasion of the 
jewelry field by the department stores. The 
scattering caused by this invasion, he says, 
has hindered the development of the reg- 
ular jewelry business, in that the cheaper 
lines have been lost to the regular jewelry 
trade, but the loss has been overcome in a 
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Our First Anniversary 


We thank our friends for their liberal patronage during 
our first year, and cordially solicit a continuation of our 


pleasant business relations. 


Our Endeavor: 


“Fair Treatment to All” 


Sartor & Kroeger Jewelry Company 


5th Floor, Globe-Democrat Building a 
ST. LOUIS, MO. & 
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a | BRACELET WATCHES | 


See the Quality 
BEFORE BUYING OTHERS 


Prices range from $5.00 to $19.00 in y ver] Filled 
and $15.00 to $39.00 in 14 K. 


MARITZ 


P| JEWELRY MANUFA C7URING co. 
COLUMBIA BLDG. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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measure by the great increases which have 
taken place in the values of the finer grade 
of goods. ' 

“Fifty years ago,” said Mr. King to THE 
JEWELER’S - .CrrcuLarR correspondent, “St. 
Louis was a city of only about 160,000 

ople, and the jewelry business had not 
become established. There were no de- 
partment stores, with their jewelry depart- 
ments. Now several of the less expensive 
fines have become unprofitable for the reg- 
ular jewelers because of the competition of 
the department stores. Plated silver and 


rolled plate jewelry are practically monopo- 
lized by them. 

“Notwithstanding that, however, there has 
been an enormous increase in the volume 
of the regular jewelry business in St. 





KING, VETERAN 
JEWELRY TRADE 
Louis. Fifty years ago the business was 
probably not more than $1,000,000 a year. 
Now it is difficult to estimate how many 
millions of dollars a year are represented 
by the business. 
“The wholesale 
greatly increased. 


GOODMAN 


establishments have 
Fifty years ago the L. 
Bauman Jewelry Co. was the principal 
wholesale establishment. Meyer Rosenblatt 
and August Kurtzeborn conducted it. It 
is now out of business. It did a large and 
important business. 

“There has been no great change in the 
methods of doing business either in the 
retail or the wholesale lines. The ordinary 
jewelry business does not change much. 
The principal change is that it has become 
more restricted, on account of the develop- 
ment of the department stores. Jewelers 
now confine themseives more to the better 
grades. The old-time jeweler was first a 
watchmaker and then a jeweler. Most of 
them came from Switzerland, France and 
England. They established themselves in 
a small way as watchmakers, and gradually 
developed into jewelers. Now the watch- 
making is incidental to the jewelry busi- 
ness. The jeweler has become more of a 
merchant and less of a workman. 

“The department stores have taken away 
the cheaper lines of trade, but there has 
been a very great development in the quali- 


THE JEWELERS’ 


OF THE ST. LOUIS ' 


ty and value of high class jewelry. Fabulous 
prices are paid for diamonds set in plati- 
num, for fine wrist watches, antique clocks 
and fine silverware. . Toilet sets for $1,400, 
hall clocks from $111 to $1,200, tea services 
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as high as $1,000, and other things in pro- 
portion were unheard of 50 years ago. 
There were only a few simple forms of the 
most inexpensive type. Ornate period 
styles have developed through the years. 





Clocks, Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


Bauman, Louis & Co., 9S. 5th 
Jaccard, D. C., & Co., 401 & 403 N. 4th 
Speck, .. & Co., 211 N. Main 


Diamonds 


Boogher Bros., 417 Oliv 

Jaccard, D. C., & Co., 401 &: 403 N. 4th 
Jaccard, Eugene & Co., 4th 
Russell, Charles S., 304 aN 4th 


Gold and Silver Trimmings 
Parson & Co., 816 N. 4th & 819 Broadway 
Gold Pen Manufacturers 


Bagley, Albert G., 324 Olive 
O'Neil, ’ John J., 821 Olive 


Gold Refiner 
Folkart, William & Co., 322 Locust 
Jewelers, Manufacturing 

er Brothers, 417 Olive 


Boogh 
Books Theodore, 216 N. 4th 
& Co., 310 N. 5th 
215 Market 


A., Olive, N. E. cor. 3rd 
New o} ” Jewelry . J. C. Brooks & Co., 
proprietors, 310 Olive 
Jaccard, E & Co., 302 N. 4th 
Meister, ss liam, 314 Olive 
Mueller, E. & L., 314 N. 3rd 
Russell, Charles a 304 N. 4th 
Strauss, M., & Co., 315 Olive 


Jewelry, Dealers in 
Boogher Brothers, 417 Olive 
Jewelry, Wholesale 


Bauman, Louis & Co., 9 S. 5th 

Beauvais, Reno, 404 N. Main 

& Co., 310 N. 5th 

. Main 

Foret, E, ene & Co., 1” N. 4th 

ewelry Co., J. C. Brooks & Co., 
proprietors, 310 Olive 

Russell, es S. aemeaeer to Edward 
Mead & Co.), 304 N. 

Strauss, M., & Co., 315 Olive 


Jewelry, Wholesale and Retail 


Jaccard, Eugene 6 Co., 302 N. 4th 
Russell, Charles S., 304 N. 4th 


Jewelry, Tray Cases, Etc. 
Ruprecht, Louis, 402 N. 3rd 
Jewelers and Watchmakers 


Boogher Brothers, 417 Olive 
Fobes, Henry A., & Co., 310 N. 5th 
on J. & A., 320 N. 4th 
Jacob, & Co., 316 N. — 
Jolivet, * Olive, N. R. c. 
Meister, Elizabeth, Mrs., im N. Market 
Miller, John, 513 O'Fallon 
Mueller, August, 408 Cerre 
Niehaus, Francis, II, a 1 tea Ave. 
Rashbam, J., 327 1- 2 N. 
Retter, Charies, 1615 Franklin Ave. 
Ryser, Jacob, 1425 Franklin Ave. 
Schwarzfarrer, Pierce, 1284 N. 13th 
Siemers, John W., 818 Franklin Ave. 
Wientze, Albert, 822 N. 6th 
Winter, Diedrich, 1104 Franklin Ave. 
Silver and Plated Ware 
| ag John, 10 - * -: 
Theodore, 21 t 
Fae DC. & Co. Wl & 403 N. Ath 
Jaccard, Engene & Co., 302 N. 4th 
Kortkamp, E. H., 514 Franklin Ave. 
Krause, J. A. 502 Green 
New York Jewelry Co., J. C. Brooks & Co., 
proprietors, 310 Olive 
Russell, Charles S. (successor to Edward 
Meade & Co. ), 304 N. 4th 
Silversmith 
Durgin, F. A., 305 N. 7th 
Silverware 
Bauer, J., 17 S. 4th 
Boogher ‘Brothers, 417 Olive 
Doriot, Longuet & Co., 221 N. 3rd 
Jaccard, Eugene & Co., 302 N. 4th 
Russell, Charles S., 304 N. 4th 
Watch Case Makers 
Doriot, Longuet & Co., 321 N. 3rd 
Watches, Clocks & Jewelry 


Eisenstart, M.. & Co.. 705 N. 4th 
Krause, J. A. T., 502 Green 





Directory of St. Louis Jewelry Firms in 1869 


Watch Importers 


Bauman, Louis & Co., 9 S. 5th 
Boogher Brothers, 417 Olive 
S. E. cor. Chestnut 


New York ik Jewelry Co. Co., 310 
pain] H., i0 N —_— 


Richards, D. P., Fe S. E. cor. Chestnut 

Rosenblatt, M. A., F S. E. cor. Chestnut 

R 304 4th 

, Chestnut, S. E. cor. Fourth 
Py Co. 315 Olive 

Watches ine Jewelry 

—- Reno, 404 


Olive, J. C. 


trasbur’ 
Strauss, M. 


- Main 
ei Franklin Ave. 


Bisel : a, W. x 116 N. 4th 
sfe 2212 

Cherie: 1627 et Ave. 
Heimbach, J 1424 Carondelet Ave. 


Kammerer, A. E., 409 N. 5th 


Klein & Friton, a aie 
Kortkamp, E. 514 Franklin Ave. 
Lubsen, John H., 1905 Carondelet Ave. 


Hugunin, Ea Washington Ave. 
Jacobs, L., & , 500 316 N 

Heinekin, William, 3 N. 3rd 

Maas, Mary, 1324 S. 4th 

Murray, William, 202 N. 4th 

O’Shea, Joseph M., 106 N. 4th 
Pehrs, Henry, 1623 Decatur 
Reinboldt, William, 318 S. 4th 
Rosenthal, W. A., 1901 Broadway 
Storch, Charles, 1436 Carondelet 


Watches and Jewelry Mfrs. 
oa +" > P., 409 N. 4th 


enry A., & Co., e322 5. 
phen ag oy | ., & Co., 1 & 403 N 4th 


4th 
. C. Brooks & Co., 
guepsietatn, 2 310 Olive’ 
Strauss, August, 1418 Carondelet Ave. 


Watches and Jewelry, Wholesale and 
Retail 
Gardiner, J., & Co., 320 N. 4th 
Sylvester, Jehu, 315 N. Main 


Watchmakers’ Materials, Wholesale 
Strauss, M., & Co., 315 Olive 


Watchmakers and Repairers 
Adams, Frank, 220 N. 4th 
Andris, oseph, 2013 Broadway 
Bloss, "Henry, 314 S. 7th 
Bolland, Jobe. 10 te iene it 
Daut a 14 Carondelet Ave. 
mn, Thomas x 616 Biddle 
Fechtiz, ou eT 906 Geyer Ave, 
Fuhrman, & C. G, 308 Chestnut 
SMehadiinms Willtens, 5 N. 3rd 
Hennemann, Henry, 1411 Fulton 
Herkstrceter & S Stahlberg, 815 O’Fallon 
Hettel, August, 402 Mor, 
H in, E. U., 


Kale, H 
ee os 2332 Franklin Ave. 
Koberle, J 325 N. Market 


— John J., 219 S. 2nd 
Kuntz , George, 314 1-2 S. 2nd 
Link "Julius, 710 Market 

Loeffel, William, 1238 S. Sth 

terbrook, William, 1310 S. 5th 
peers Henry, 411 oo Ave. 

Meyer, A. F., 807 1 


Morris S., 1414 Market 
R ti 2023 Franklin Ave. 
Saupe, William, 746 as 4th 

Scherz Market 





” 18 Franklin Ave. 
ck, “zs Franklin Ave. 
We 707 Washington Ave. 

Frank, 1004 Market 

Wicke, Henry, 1109 Franklin Ave. 
Winter & Blanke, 827 W. 4th 
Wiseman, Arthur G., 324 Olive 
Witte, Hugo, 3009 Broadway 
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EH. Pudrith Co. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


Express their appreciation for the 
consistent patronage of their many 
friends. 


In the future, as in the past, our one 
aim will be to please our customers. 


Our complete stock of Watches, 
Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, enables 
us to serve you promptly and well. 


E. H. PUDRITH CO. 


200 Woeduerd Ave. Detroit 











Jacob Segal & Co. 











Importers of 


Diamonds 


87 Nassau Street 
New York 


DETROIT OFFICE 
406 Liggett Bldg. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
401 Heyworth Bldg. 













































WATCH US GROW 


Fink-Harrison Co. 


Importers 


Jobbers 








DIAMONDS Community Silver 

Elgin & Wal. Movements ‘1847’ Silver 

Gold Watch Cases Waterbury Clocks 

Gold Filled Watch Cases New Haven Clocks 
Solid Gold Jewelry Gilbert Clocks 

Gold Filled Jewelry Poole & Int. Hollowware 


501-510 Liggett Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








Michigan’s Largest Jeweler’s Supply House 








Kunz & Rogers Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Established in 1899 by Kunz & 
Schuttleworth, who were succeeded 
by Kunz & Rogers in 1901, and owing 
to the steady growth of their business 
found it necessary ‘to form a corpora- 
tion in 1917. From a very small be- 
ginning our business has steadily 
grown until it is known as one of the 
leading houses in the Tool, Material 
and Findings line. 




















FRANK A. KUNZ, President 
HARRY DETERS, Vice-President 
RICHARD E. ROGERS, Secy.-Treas. 
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Detroit Fifty Years Ago and Now 














ETROIT’S evolution from an early 
D French village, of a few struggling 
thousands, to the fourth city of the United 
States, with a population of 980,000 peo- 
ple, is wonderful story that is reflected 
through all its branches of industry, in- 
cluding that of the jewelry trade. 

But as wonderful as is the change and 
rogress of Detroit in the last 50 years, 
in which the jewelry trade has kept abreast, 
there is one poignant regret that the aris- 
tocracy of the old jewelry stores of a half- 
eentury ago has gone forever, and in its 
stead are the modern store front, up-to- 
date salesmanship methods, and office sys- 
tems. 

In Detroit a half-century ago there were 
a half-dozen stores, which were consid- 
ered the highest class of their kind in that 
day. They were the stores of M. S. Smith 
& Co. on Woodward Ave., below the City 
Hall, and later on the southwest corner 
of Woodward Ave and State St.; Roehm 
& Wright, at 140 Woodward Ave., just at 
the Campus; J. S. Conklin, at Woodward 
Ave. and Larned St.; F. Rolsholven, on 
Jefferson Ave., in the Mills Block, on the 
east side of the street; and Traub Bros., 
who were in the same block at that time, 
and later on the corner of Woodward Ave. 
and Congress St. 

Robert J. F. Roehm, whose sons, Ed- 
ward J. and Frank Roehm, are still in the 
jewelry business in Detroit, died in Dec., 
1917. The elder Roehm was one of the 
most picturesque characters in the jewelry 
feld of old Detroit. He was a premier 
workman and a scholar of the old school, 
dignified, kindly, widely read, and an au- 
thority on jewelry designs of his day. 

** * 


M. S. Smith & Co., 1869 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, Inc., 1919 


THE founders of the old-time Detroit 
firm of M. S. Smith & Co. in 1859 
was Martin S. Smith. The first store was 
located at Woodward and Jefferson Aves. 
In later years it was located at the south- 
west corner of Woodward Ave. and State 
St, in the block now occupied by B. Siegel 
& Co. Mark S. Smith retired from busi- 
ness in 1894, and died in 1898. The firm 
later was known, successively, as Smith, 
Sturgeon & Co.; W. A. Sturgeon & Co.; 
Grainger, Hannan Kay Co.; and is now 
operating as the Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths, Inc., at the corner of Woodward 
Ave, and John R. St. 

A fashionable old jewelry house of the 
50’s was that of L. P. Durkee & Co. Mar- 
‘tin S. Smith, the founder of M. S. Smith 
& Co., entered the employment of Durkee 
& Co. in the Spring of 1853. On the fail- 
ure of the Durkee firm in 1859, Mr. Smith 
purchased with his accumulated savings 
during 10 years with the Durkee company 
—which was $1,000—the good will of the 
Durkee concern, and with the assistance of 
the credit, which his well-known energy 
and integrity enabled him to command, 
treated the house of M. S. Smith & Co., 
which was one of the representative and 


notable houses of its time, and which is 
still continued in business under the name 
of the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths. 

In 1864 Mr. Smith gave his brother, 
Frank G. Smith, who had been previously 
associated with him in business, an inter- 
est in the firm. At the same time Edward 
J. Smith, who later became the firm’s Paris 
representative, and who recently died in 
Chicago, was also admitted to the firm. 
Edward J. Smith, prior to his entry into 
the firm of M. S. Smith & Co., had held a 
responsible position with the firm of 
George Doty, one of the old-time jewelry 
manufacturing firms of that day, located 
on lower Griswold St. 

In 1868, during a trip to Europe, Martin 





A Jewelers’ Directory of Detroit in 
1869 


Hair Jewelry 


Brennan, Misses, 183 Woodward Ave. 
Willson, R. C., 198 Jefferson Ave. 


Jewelry, Wholesale 


Smith, C. M. S., & Co., N. W. c. Woodward & 
Jefferson Aves. 


Jewelers 


Bochnlein, G. & M., 260 Jefferson Ave. 
—, J. S., S. W. c. Woodward Ave. & 


Fellows & Burnett, N. W. c. Michigan & 
Woodward Aves. 

Fischer, P. & W., 213 Jefferson Ave. 

Rolshoven, F., 204 Jefferson Ave. 

Schuler, George, 160 Jefferson Ave. 

Smith, M. S., & Co., N. W. c. Woodward & 
Jefferson Aves. 

Traub Bros., 206 Jefferson Ave. 

Yentsch, H., 173 Woodward Ave. 


Silver and Gold Platers 
Hochgraef, Max, & Co., 246 Jefferson Ave. 
Traub Bros., 206 Jefferson Ave. 

Weller, John, 119 Jefferson Ave. 
Silver Ware Manufacturers 
Leavenworth, T. B., 155 Woodward Ave. 











S. Smith arranged for the importation of 
certain lines of jewelry and gems, which 
gave his firm a decided advantage over his 
competitors of those days. During his 
career as a business man, Martin Smith 
never was identified with politics and never 
sought public office, although he succeeded 
Governor John J. Bagley as police com- 
missioner of Detroit in 1872 and was re- 
appointed in 1877. 
** * 


Traub Bros., 1869 
Traub Bros. & Co., 1919 


Two other men of the old school of 

jewelry merchandising in those days 
were Jacob Traub, now dead, and his 
brothers, Christian H. Traub, father of 
Robert and William Traub, who are now 
head of Traub Bros. & Co., at the south- 
west corner of Woodward Ave. and Grand 
River Ave. Christian H. Traub, with his 
brother Jacob, operated the old store of 
the Traub Bros. Co., at Woodward Ave. 
and Congress St., up to several years ago, 
when, upon the death of Jacob, the other 
brother retired. The sons of Christian 
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Traub had been operating under their own 
name for the last 25 years. They took over 
the trade and prestige of the older Traub 
Bros, Co. 

The elder Mr. Traub maintains a. desk 
in the store of his sons, Robert and Will- 
iam Traub, where he transacts some pri- 
vate business, and watches, with retrospec- 
tive eyes, the great changes that have come 
in the last half-century in the trade which 


has been his life profession. 
* * * 


Edward Roehm, 1869 
Wright, Kay & Co., 1919 


i 1849 Robert J. F. Roehm began busi- 

ness as a jewelry apprentice in Detroit, 
Mich., with George Doty, in a little shop 
on the east side of Griswold St., below 
Jefferson Ave. In 1852 he went to Provi- 
dence, R. L, to round out his trade. A 
few years ago his son, Edward Roehm, 
went to Providence, R. I., and sat at the 
same bench in the shop of Robert Barton, 
where his father, Robert J. F. Roehm, had 
sat as a journeyman jeweler 52 years be- 
fore. He returned in 1855, and went with 
the firm of M. S. Smith & Co. 

In 1869 he started in business for him- 
self at Congress St. and Woodward Ave., 
in the block now occupied by the Hesse 
Clothing Co. Later he formed the firm of 
Roehm & Wright, with the late Henry N. 
Wright, at 140 Woodward Ave. 

John Kay, who was one of the members 
of the firm of Wright, Kay & Co., which 
succeeded the firm of Roehm & Wright 
about 1881, says the credits of the retail 
jeweler of 50 years ago were much higher 
than they are today. 

John Kay takes credit for being the first 
Detroit jeweler to introduce the system of 
marking all goods in a jewelry store in 
plain figures. 

* * * 
L. Black Co. 1869 
L. Black Co., 1919 


OE of the most prominent jewelry and 

optical firms in Detroit which have 
been identified with the city’s history for 
over a half century, is that of the L. Black 
Co., 156 Woodward Ave., which next year 
will celebrate its 70th anniversary. The L. 
Black Co. was originally established by 
Louis Black in a small store at 77 Wood- 
ward Ave., in 1850, in what was then the 
fashionable shopping district of old Detroit. 
The firm later moved to 164 Jefferson Ave., 
then to 142 Woodward Ave. next to 
Wright, Kay & Co.’s old location on the 
Campius Martius, and about 30 years ago 
to its present location at 156 Woodward 
Ave. 

Albert Landsberg became associated with 
Mr. Black in 1865. Mr. Black died in 1872, 
and the business was then carried on by 
his son William Black, Mr. Landsberg and 
Mrs. Augusta Black. From about 1870, to 
the time that Morris Black, of Toledo, O., 
took over the business in 1898, the busi- 
ness was virtually conducted by Mrs. Isa- 
bella Landsberg, widow of Albert Lands- 
berg. 

Morris Black, son of Alexander Black, 
of Toledo, a cousin of Louis Black, the 
founder of the business, finally took over 
the control of the L, Black Co. in 
1898. He installed modern business meth- 
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ods, and placed the firm on a sound finan- 
cial business. 

Although the L. Black Co.’s original 
store, at 77 Woodward Ave., was but 18 by 
100 feet in its ground floor space, it occu- 
pied the entire four floors for warerooms. 
In the early years it did an extensive whole- 
sale optical business, and employed four 
traveling salesmen, being known to retail 
jewelers throughout the entire United 
States. At one time it operated a New 
York branch of its wholesale optical plant. 

One of the historical treasures of the 
company is a page of signatures of some 
of Detroit and Michigan’s most famous 
citizens, signed to a testimonial of the ex- 
cellent service they received in the optical 
and watch repairing departments of the 
firm. This list includes the names of 
Colonel Winder, Bethune Duffield, Horace 
Hallock, C. F. Buell, Henry De Mille, The 
Biddles, who operated Detroit’s famous old 
hotel—the Biddle House, and many other 
famous names in Detroit’s history of a half 
century ago. 

The L. Black Co. has seen Detroit change 
from an overgrown village with horse cars, 
and gas lit streets, to a cosmopolitan me- 
tropolis—the fourth city in the United 
States. Twenty years ago, when Detroit 
was just beginning to wake up with the 
development of the then infant automobile 
industry, which later gave the city its great- 
ness—L. Black Co.’s store at 156 Wood- 
ward Ave. still had an old-fashioned store 
front, illuminated on the outside by the old 
style arc gas lamps. 

Morris Black changed all this when he 
took hold of the business in 1898. He in- 
stalled the present modern store front, and 
a few years later, put in a modern business 
efficiency system of bookkeeping, card in- 
dex system, etc. 

Prior to America’s entry into the world 
war, the L. Black Co. carried a very exten- 
sive stock of field glasses but refused 
to sell these to speculators who scoured 
the country in the service of foe countries, 
seeking to corner this supply of optical 
glasses. Before his death last month, Mor- 
ris Black held this stock in readiness in 
case it was needed by the Government. 

The history of the L. Black Co. is that 
of a firm established on reliable, honorable 
lines of doing business, and maintained 
through 69 years of merchandising on that 
same basis. The name Black is a trade- 
mark in Detroit for all that is best in 
jewelry, optical goods and cameras. 








Victory Loan an Aid to Our Victorious 
_ Army. 

Citizens of a republic which sent 2,000,- 
000 men oversea to fight want to bring 
them back as soon as possible. They want 
to give a chance to men who left their 
work to develop their resources again in a 
debt-free country. Nobody will oppose the 
idea of teaching the maimed self-supporting 
trades. We all want the wounded to re- 
ceive the best possible care until the last 
man leaves an army hospital. 

Accomplishing these things is construct- 
ive fighting, in which patriotic Americans 
everywhere can participate. Putting over 
the Victory Loan will be the finest sort of 
fighting with which to finish the “biggest 
job.” 
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Advertisers Then and Now 











A Word on Some of the Firms Whose Names Appeared in the First Copy 
of “The Jewelers’ Circular.” 








LANCING over the advertisements 
which Vol. 1, No. 1, of the JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR contained, we are forcibly im- 
pressed with the many and sad changes 
that even a half of a century of fleet- 
ing time brings about in every field of activ- 
ity howsoever limited. On page 1 were 
the announcements of Smith & 
Hedges, of 1 Maiden Lane, now Wm. 
S. Hedges & Co., 170 Broadway, the 
original firm having dissolved in 1878; Col- 
lier & LuGar, composed of H. N. Collier, 
who had been with Randel & Baremore, 
and J. B. LuGar, the son of a well known 
house decorator, failed after a short exist- 
ence. Priest & Fuller failed, while all the 
members of Merrill, Fitch & Allin are gone 
to the country from whose bourne no trav- 
eler returns ; Philip Bissinger’s name is still 
on a business run at 12 John St.; Quinche 
& Krugler, once prominent watch import- 
ers, are both dead. 

On page 2, the American Watch Co., now 
the American Waltham Watch Co., printed 
a card to the trade, it being the first ad- 
vertisement which Mr. Hopkinson received 
for his new paper. The company were 
then located at 182 Broadway, and they 
averred that “no watches retailed by the 
company.” The Waterbury Clock Co., then 
located in Cortlandt St., announced them- 
selves as “dealers in every kind of clocks 
and clock materials;” while Munsell & 
Thompson claimed themselves to be the 
“sole manufacturers of Queen’s patent port- 
able forge bellows for jewelers, dentists 
and blacksmiths ;”’ Ball Black & Co., 565, 
567 Broadway, now Black, Starr & Frost, 
Fifth Ave., were importers of Jurgensen, 
Nardine, Jacot, Saltzman, Nicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, Rugenstein, 
Harrison and Taylor watches and move- 
ments, and Tiffany & Co., then at 550-552 
Broadway, were importers of watches, 
jewelry and bronze goods, mantel and clock 
sets, writing desks, book racks, statuary, 
etc. 

On page 3 were a goodly representation 
of Philadelphia advertisements; Carrow, 
Crothers & Co., wholesale manufacturers 
of fine jewelry, are long out of business, 
John Carrow being dead, and Thos. J. 
Crothers being in the plumbing business; 
Butler, McCarty & Co. composed of Frank- 
lin Butler, Edward McCarty and H. O. 
Hurlburt, were the predecessors of Mc- 
Carty & Hurltburt, now H. O. Hurlburt & 
Sons; R. Brunswick, importer of watches, 
failed, and Hildeburn & Bro., one of the 
largest jobbing firms in the Quaker City, 
is dead; G. S. Lovell is now the Geo. S. 
Lovell Clock Co.; Wm. B. Warne & Co., 
of which firm D. F. Conover was a mem- 
ber, were succeeded by D. F. Conover & 
Co. and L. A. Scheer, deceased, was suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Louis A. Scherr and 
Geo. W. Scheer and C. H. O’Bryon, as L. 
A. Scheer & Co.; A. Picard also had an 
advertisement on this page, as did Ephraim 
& Isaacs, both now dead. 

The editorial page was No. 4, while page 


5 contained the announcement of W. A. 
Hayward, whom we cannot trace; Geo, A, 
Jones & Co., manufacturers of regulators: 
J. F. Hopkinson & Co., out of business. 
Leonard Decker, subsequently in business 
with W. R. Cattelle, as Cattelle & Decker 
both being now deceased; Th. Block & 
Bros., 20 Maiden Lane, now Adolphe 
Schwob, 2 Maiden Lane; H. G. Soule & 
Co., 17 Maiden Lane, now out of business 
for many years; Waaser & Lissauer, im- 
porters, 52 Nassau St., subsequently Lis- 
sauer & Sondheim, 12 Maiden Lane, now 
Lissauer & Co.; H. A. & G. M. Church, 176 
Broadway, out of business; Samuel 
Strauss, importer of watches and jewelry, 
11 Maiden Lane, deceased; Moore & Hor- 
ton who remained at 11 Maiden Lane till 
their retirement in 1892; J. Garson, im- 
porter, 60 Nassau St., deceased; J. B, 
Laurencot, 61 Nassau St., and later at 33 
Maiden Lane, deceased, and the business js 
now closed. 

There was John Dickinson, glazier’s dia- 
monds, 64 Nassau St.; Graham & Clark, 
lapidaries, the business still continued at 63 
Nassau St. by Graham & Co.; F. Kroeber, 
dealer in American clocks, 10 Cortlandt St., 
now deceased; Charles Francke & Co., fine 
jewelry and ornamental hair work, 165 
Broadway, now out of business; and 
Freund, Keller & Co., 15 John St., Import- 
ers of watches and dealers in a general line 
of jewelers’ goods, dissolved in April, 1870, 
the business existing to-day in the firms of 
Henry Freund & Bro., Chas. Keller & Co.,, 
and Adolph Goldsmith & Sons. 

Page 6 contained no advertisements, 
while page 7 contained one-half page an- 
nouncements of Adams, Chandler & Co, 
and Giles, Wales & Co. The former firm, 
long out of business, advertised a patent 
tilting and revolving ice pitcher and stand. 
John P. Adams, brother of Caleb Cushing 
Adams, of Brooklyn, deceased, till the 
change in the administration of the muni- 
cipal affairs of the City of Churches, was 
Commissioner of Public Works. Giles, 
Wales & Co., the name of the selling de- 
partment of the United States Watch Co., 
of Marion, N. J., located at 13 Maiden Lane, 
are long since out of business. Giles Bro. 
& Co., Chicago, were the western agents. 

Of the dealers who advertised on page 
8, Paul A. Brez, importer of watches, 23 
John St.; William Ruhl, a prominent im- 
porter of coral and other jewelry then 
fashionable; Stein & Brother, importers of 
watches, 66 Nassau St., have departed this 
life; Julien Gallet, importer of watches, 
26 John St., was succeeded by Julien Gallet 
& Co., 1 Maiden Lane, now Jules, Racine 
& Co.; Albert Lorsch & Co., 16 Maiden 
Lane, now at No. 37 Maiden Lane, then 
were manufacturers of patent accommodat- 
ing spectacles. 








Louis H. Green is on an extended trip for 
the Charles E. Hancock Co., Providence, 
R. I. 
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Jewelry Paid for With Gold Dust, and Buyers Demanded the Best Obtainable—. 
Shreve & Co., and the Diamond Palace All That are Left of 
Concerns in Business Fifty Years Ago. 
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he back 50 years in the history of the 

San Francisco jewelry business, to the 
time THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was founded, 
would have found the city barely 20 years 
old and the jewelry trade consequently no 
older. True, rapid strides were made in 
these early days—“the days of old, the days 
of gold, the days of ’49”—fortunes were 
made and fortunes were lost over night 
as it were; but for that very reason busi- 
ness generally up to 1869 had not yet as- 
sumed a very firm footing. As in, other 
lines of business, many jewelry stores es- 
tablished in the ’50s and ’60s did not sur- 
vive any great length of time. In pro- 
portion to the city’s population probably 
more jewelry was sold, however, than is 
the case today. Gold was plentiful among 
the San Francisco pioneers and they spent 
it lavishly. Jewelry came in for full share 
of attention. 

There was no such thing in those days 
as a one-price system. The jeweler sized 
up his customer and charged accordingly. 
The price was paid in gold dust. Scales 
stood on the counter and the jeweler 
weighed out enough of the dust to cover 
the cost of the sale. It is hinted, too, that 
at times the weighing was done none too 
accurately either, all of which was in keep- 
ing with the spirit of reckless daring 
which pervaded the city in early days and 
characterized the pioneer business meth- 
ods then in vogue. To facilitate trading 
where small amounts were involved, 25 
cent, 50 cent and $1 gold coins were in 
current use, it being rather difficult to 
weigh out such small quantities of gold 
dust. 

The cost of living undoubtedly has gone 
up in recent years, but jewelry prices at 
least are not on a par with early Califor- 
nia days, according to old-time jewelers, 
who remember the time when $8 apiece 
could be obtained for watch crystals in 
San Francisco. Whether watches, chains, 
lockets, rings or what not, people wanted 
the best and were willing to pay for it. 

The question of style or fashion was a 
negligible quantity in the early San Fran- 
cisco days, as far as jewelry was con- 
cerned. When a certain design of locket, 
eatring or other article of jewelry was 
found to be a good seller, it was re- 
ordered year after year—another dozen or 
more, as the case might be, of No. so-and- 
so. Cameo sets, coral sets, long heavy ear- 
rings, band bracelets, album lockets, ball 
lockets, etc., were in big demand. As far 
as can be ascertained, it was about 1879 
and 1880 when changing fashions began 
to dominate the jewelry business here. 
About that time many of the old numbers, 
having sold well for a good many years, 
became dead stock and finally found their 
way to the melting pot. 

Not many of the old firms started prior 
to 1869 continue in business here, but there 
are a good many of the old family names 


still heard in the trade, such as Dinkel- 
spiel, Lewis, Braverman, Rothschild, An- 
drews, etc., instances in most cases where 
members of the later generation have 
chosen the same line of business as did 
fathers and uncles in the earlier days. In 
other instances old firm names continue, 
but the ownership has passed into other 
hands. 

In 1869 the city’s jewelry trade was cen- 
tered in the vicinity of Washington and 
Montgomery Sts. Later it worked up to 
Kearny St. and Grant Ave. and out Sutter, 
Post, Geary and Market Sts. The course 
of development kept pace with the growth 
of the city in an uninterrupted manner un- 
til the great earthquake and fire of April, 
1906, when practically the entire city, from 
the waterfront up to Van Ness Ave., was 
destroyed, causing a total loss estimated at 
about $250,000,000. Undaunted by the dis- 
aster, business houses recovered in a re- 
markably short period of time. The city 
was rebuilt at a rapid rate. Many jew- 
elry firms, as well as other lines of busi- 
ness, burned out with heavy losses, opened 
temporary quarters on Van ‘Ness Ave. and 
then gradually moved back down town in 
the next year or two, as quarters could be 
secured. Some of the old firms retired 
at that time, but comparatively few, the 
1908 directory showing few changes in the 
list of jewelry houses as compared with 


_ the last city directory before the fire. 
* 


x ok 
George C. Shreve & Co., 1869 
Shreve & Co., 1919 
CO of the first jewelry houses to enter 

business in San Francisco, and the one 
which heads the list of modern establish- 
ments of the kind on the Pacific Coast 
today, is Shreve & Co. This firm was 
started in 1852 by Geo. C. Shreve, under 
the name of Geo. C. Shreve & Co., later 
the name was Shreve & Bonners, and 
then it became Shreve & Co. In the early 
days the business was located down of 
Clay St., off Montgomery, in a small shop. 
The show window was built on a truck 
arrangement, which could be wheeled out 
onto the sidewalk in the day time and 
shoved back into the building at night. 
For protection, when the store was closed, 
an iron framework could be pulled down 
from the top of the window on the same 
principle as a roller-top desk. This locked 
from the inside. 

Thus even in the old days the place was 
particularly free from window robberies. 
The window came to a point, and it is 
interesting to note there is a building in 
the same location today with the same kind 
of old pointed window, but which is sta- 
tionary now, instead of being pulled back 
and forth on rollers. From down in what 
is now the produce section of the city, 
Shreve & Co. moved farther up town. For 
some time they occupied quarters in the 
Crocker building, at the corner of Post 
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and Market Sts. This made a handsome 
store, but it was cut up more or less with 
columns, and the business finally de- 
manded larger and better facilities than 
could be secured in that location. Further- 
more, the retail center for high class trade 
was quite firmly established on Grant Ave. 
and streets branching off of it to the east 
and west. The company fitted up a store 
at the corner of Grant Ave. and Post St., 
in keeping with the proportions to which 
the business had grown. It was this fine 
establishment which burned out in 1906. 
Temporary quarters were taken on Van 
Ness Ave., until the Shreve building could 
be rebuilt at the same downtown location. 
The business is still at the same place, 
and besides a large factory is maintained 
in another part of the city. There are no 
longer any Shreves connected with the 
business, George Lewis being present head 
of the company. 

From this old illustrous firm have grown 
other firms, most notable of which is 
Shreve, Treat & Eacret, located in Geary 
St., between Grant Ave. and Stockton St. 
The three original members, Geo. Shreve, 
Walter Treat and Godfrey Eacret, had all 
been identified with Shreve & Co. for a 
good many years. Of the three, Mr. 
Eacret is the only survivor, Messrs. Shreve 
and Treat both having passed away within 
the last year or two. 

The Houston-Gilmore Co., at the cor- 
ner of Post and Stockton Sts., was also 
organized in recent years by men who had 
been with Shreve & Co. for some time— 


Howard Houston and Chas. B.. Gilmore. 
xk * x 


TARTING about the same time as did 
Shreve & Co., then known as Geo. C. 
Shreve & Co., came the old firm of 
Braverman & Levy. They were located 
on Montgomery St. The business was 
continued until about 1902, when Mr. 
Braverman retired to ranch life. S. L. 
Braverman, who had been associated with 
his father since 1880 or 1881, is now in 
business for himself as a diamond broker, 
with offices in the Shreve building. He 
recalls when the old Spanish way of trad- 
ing was in vogue, and when fashions in 

jewelry were a minor consideration. 

* * * 
The Diamond Palace 

Cy of the most picturesque personali- 
ties which the San Francisco jewelry 
trade has ever known was that of Colonel 
A. Andrews, founder of the Diamond Pal- 
ace, who died in December, 1916, at the 
age of 90 years. He won fame for bravery 
as a captain of a company of Ohio volun- 
teers during the war with Mexico. In 
the early 50s he was given a commission 
as Colonel. He started in the jewelry 
business in Sacramento, Cal., and being 
burned out there in 1852, came to San. 
Francisco. In 1858 he was induced to run 
for the Assembly to fill a forlorn hope of 
the Democratic party. He was defeated 
by a small margin, and then traveled 
around for a few years. Returning to San 
Francisco about 1870, with little capital, but 
undaunted courage, he, with the backing of 
the old wholesale house of S. B. Dinkel- 
spiel & Co. started in business in the 
Russ House on Montgomery St. At first 
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the business consisted of little more than 
a showcase in a hotel lobby. It grew 
rapidly, however, and the Diamond Palace 
was shortly started in the same building. 
Tourist trade was catered to especially, 
and the Diamond Palace became known 
far and wide all over the world. The 
Colonel advertised that visiting San Fran- 
cisco without seeing the Diamond Palace 
would be like visiting Europe without see- 
ing Paris, and the idea impressed itself 
upon a great many people. Sight-seeing 
tours invariably included this place of 
business in their itineraries about the city. 
The original Diamond Palace was burned 
out at 221 Montgomery St. in 1906. About 
a year later a store was opened at 909-911 
Van Ness Ave. As business began to 
move back down town, the Colonel, 
though well advanced in years, began to 
see visions of a bigger and finer Diamond 
Palace. In March, 1909, quarters were 
leased at 50 Kearny St. and the following 
August the business was moved to that lo- 
cation, the Colonel, then 83 years of age, 
but as much enthused over the new estab- 
lishment as if it had been his first busi- 
ness venture. His son, A. Andrews, prac- 
tically grew up in the business and a few 
years later the Colonel, though still- hale 
and hearty, deeded the business to him as 
a Christmas present. He still showed an 
active interest in the store, however, and 
before his death had laid plans for the 
new store, which was occupied at 46 Geary 
St. in Jure, 1918. In fitting up the pres- 
ent quarters, the original plan of the Dia- 
mond Palace was carried out, but with 
more elaboration. French plate mirrors 
are so arranged throughout the store that 
its area appears to be without limit. 


As far as can be ascertained of the re- 
tail houses in business 50 years ago in San 
Francisco, Shreve & Co. and the Diamond 
Palace are all that remain. As _ stated 
before, though not successor to the old 
firm of Braverman & Levy, S. L. Braver- 
man forms a connecting link with that old 
house. Among the retail firms starting 
prior to 1869, which have vanished en- 
tirely, may be mentioned Anderson & Ran- 
dolph, who were located on Montgomery 
St. in the 60’s; H. M. Lewis, on Clay St., 
off Kearny; Philip Bohm, on Washington 
St. mear Stockton; Joseph Bros. on 
Montgomery St., near Clay St. 

In pioneer days the needs of the trade 
were taken care of by three wholesale 
firms: Dinkelspiel & Co., F. Durkin and 
I. S. Josephi & Co. A. C. Tictome opened 
a little later; also Levison Bro. and Geo. 
Greensweig & Co. They were located in 
the vicinity of Washington and Mont- 
gomery Sts., handy to the retail stores. 
Few eastern houses sent representatives 
to the Pacific Coast in those days, and few 
San Francisco buyers visited the eastern 
market, most ordering being done by mail. 
Owing to slow transportation, compara- 
tively large stocks were carried. 

Quite a bit of jewelry was manufactured 
in San Francisco, even back 50 years ago. 
Lemie Bros. were engaged in that line of 
business; likewise Henry Elleau, Hubsch 
& Kutz, R. B. Gray and Kohler & Ritter. 

Of the 50-year-ago wholesale and man- 
ufacturing jewelers, none remain under 
the same name. Out of Levison Bros. has 
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evolved the California Jewelry Co., how- 
ever, one of the leading diamond and 
mounting houses in business still, and the 
firm of J. S. Dinkelspiel & Co., handling 
diamonds and gold jewelry, may be traced 
back to the old firm of Dinkelspiel & Co., 
which was founded by S. B. Dinkelspiel. 
J. S. Wenzel, Rothchild & MHadenfeld, 
later known as Rothchild & Hadenfeld un- 
til recent years, is no longer in business, 
but H. L. Rothchild, whose father was one 
of the original partners, is now manufac- 
turing jewelry under the name of H. L. 
Rothchild & Co. 

Wenzel, Rothchild & Hadenfeld made a 
specialty of quartz jewelry. This was sold 
all over the country, California quartz 
being noted for its beauty. 

In earlier days when a miner found a 
nice piece of quartz which could be used 
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in making jewelry, he slipped it inside 
his shirt and then sold it to the nearest 
country jeweler, who in turn sold it to 
the trade in San Francisco at a nice Profit 
Mr. Rothchild has heard his father and 
his associates express the opinion that 
some of the country jewelers, buying 
quartz from miners for as little as possible 
and selling it for much more, made more 
money that way than they did turning over 
their regular stock. Now miners are syb- 
ject to inspection when coming off duty, 
so there is little chance of their rescuing 
the finer specimens of quartz suitable for 
jewelry purposes, and, as a side line, it 
is not of enough importance to claim the 
attention of the mining companies, so there 
is little possibility of a revival of the 
popularity of California quartz jewelry pre- 
vailing in earlier years. 














The Apprentice System in Effect Fifty Years Ago 














RR ADICAL changes in industrial con- 
ditions have taken place in Newark 
during the past half century, the same 
as in other parts of the country, and, 
indeed, the whole world. Manufacturers 
do things far differently now than they 
did 50 years ago, and employes work 
under far different conditions. An illus- 
tration of this fact, drawn from the 
manufacturing jewelry business in New- 
ark, is the matter of apprentices. 

Fifty years ago the apprentice system 
was in full operation in Newark. Ap- 
prentices were then bound out to their 
masters for a number of years under 
specific terms and conditions set forth 
in a legal document. They sometimes 
slept in the factories of their masters, 
and, in addition to their duties in the fac- 
tory, split wood or did other odd jobs 
for their masters. 

The masters, on the other hand, had to 
give their apprentices their “keeps”; a 
certain amount of money, almost neg- 
ligible at first and increasing somewhat 
each year to the end of the apprentice- 
ship, and in addition were required to 
teach the apprentices the jewelry manu- 
facturing trade. 

Today the apprentice system has all 
but disappeared. Apprentices came to 
feel, in these latter years, that their ap- 
prentice papers did not bind them to 
their masters, or that it would make so 
much trouble for their masters to get 
them back that they felt safe in assuming 
that they could leave for employment 
elsewhere without serious consequences. 
This tendency to quit their apprentice- 
ship grew rapidly, and it finally came to 
pass that boys often would leave their 
masters after they-had partially learned 
the trade, if they had opportunity to get 
a dollar or two more a week elsewhere. 
This created a situation neither desirable 
on the part of the manufacturers, nor the 
boys themselves, if looked at from the 
point of view of their best interest. 

The effect on the part of the manu- 
facturer may be shown from the state- 
ment of one of them to a JEweLers’ Cir- 
CUL*‘R representative. He said: 


“I have not had an apprentice in the 
shop for several years. I could not af- 
ford to do so. I would take on appren- 
tices who were of no real help to me 
while they were green, and put myself 
cut to give them personal instruction in 
jewelry making, and my foreman would 
give part of his time also. For many 
months the real work that they did did 
not amount to what I was paying them 
and the value of the work which they 
spoiled. At last they would arrive at a 
point where they would just about earn 
what 1 was paying them. Their train- 
ing thus far was a personal loss to me 
in time and money. I had expected that, 
but, like all manufacturers under the ap- 
prenticeship system, I expected to make 
up my losses during the last months of 
the apprenticeship of the boys in my 
factory, when they would be earning a 
little more than I was paying them. But 
times changed, and, in my factory, at 
least, it came to be almost a rule that as 
soon as a boy got where he could do 
anything worth while, he would quit and 
go to some other factory because he 
could get a little more pay than I was 
giving him under the apprenticeship 
agreement. I had been training the boys 
for other manufacturers at a personal 
loss to myself, and I quit hiring appren- 
tices.” 

Other manufacturers had similar ex- 
periences. 

The effect of breaking their appren- 
ticeship agreements was bad for the 
boys also, for when they left their mas- 
ters under such circumstances it was 
before they had mastered their trade. 
Going to other places they were simply 
employes and received no more specific 
instruction. The result was that the per- 
centage of skilled jewelry workers be- 
came smaller, while the ranks of the less 
efficient became correspondingly larger. 

Technical schools with free evening 
classes, in which jewelry designing, 
jewelry making, etc., are taught, are now 
conducted by the city, and these courses, 
in part, make up for the lack caused by 
the passing of the apprenticeship system. 
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Walter H. Butler of the E. W. Reynolds 
Co., has motored to San Diego to spend a 
few days. 

Hedley R. Chauncey, Calgary, Alberta, 
Can., has come to Los Angeles for a visit 
during the cold season. 

Jay M. Foreman, formerly of Dayton, O., 
has taken a position with S. B. Bailey, 
450 S. Broadway, as a watchmaker. 

Harry Hyman, president of the China 
Palace Co., El Paso, Tex., is here buying 
merchandise for the Mexican market. 

Ed. Bastheim, wholesaler, has gone to 
Santa Barbara for a few days to rest and 
recuperate after his recent illness with in- 
fluenza. 

David Kaiser, vice-president of Power 
& Mayer, Inc., New York, is making a visit 
here and calling on his many old-time 
friends. : 

H. T. Anderson, who has been with the 
Donavan & Seamans Co. for many years, 
is seriously ill at his home, a victim of 
influenza. 

Frank Daschek, 424 S. Broadway, Cen- 
tral building, recently suffered a severe at- 
tack of rheumatism which kept him at 
home for three days. 

J. Wiesenberger, formerly one of the 
prominent jewelers on S. Broadway, but 
now retired, has gone to Murrieta Hot 
Springs for a short stay. 

J. Kaplan, of Kaplan Bros., manufac- 
turing jewelers in the Title Guarantee 
building, is back at his work after a seri- 
ous tussle with the influenza. 

Charles Straus, one of the partners in 
the California Jewelry Co., San Francisco, 
after spending a few days here on busi- 
ness, left en route to Denver, Colo. 

Wm. M. Kinney, 615 S. Broadway, is 
considerably handicapped by the illness of 
F. W. Crane, manager of his optical de- 
partment, and one or two others of his 
force. 

C. F. Schertzinger, formerly watchmaker 
with Charles H. Clark, 704 S. Broadway, 
who has béen confined to his home for 
several months by illness, is reported to be 
in a critical condition. 

Action has been taken by officials to de- 
prive the house which has been doing busi- 
ness under the name of the Government 
Loan Office at 432 S. Main St. of the use 
of the word “Government” in the name. 

E. F. Whittemore, 853 S. Broadway, 
after being confined to his home by illness 
for a week, is again able to be in his store. 
During his illness his daughter, who has 
heretofore helped him there, took charge 
of the store. 

Following are the names of some of the 
out-of-town jewelers who have been here 
recently: B. Hartfield, Anaheim; W. G. 
Barks, Monrovia; Mrs. W. D. Hollywood, 
Hollywood; D. A. Hauk, Long Beach; D. 
Van Wart, Huntington Park. 

S. D. Seamans, Aurora, Ill, of the Dona- 
van & Seamans Co., arrived here with Mrs. 
Seamans Jan. 27, expecting to remain here 
indefinitely. After conducting a lumber 
business in Ottawa for 47 years with finan- 
cial success, Mr. Seamans has disposed of 
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that business and retired. He has owned 
a fine home in Los Angeles for a number 
of years and has often spent his Winters 
here. 

F,. A. Priesmeyer, manager of S. Nord- 
linger & Sons, motored down to San Diego 
recently to spend a few days there and 
at Coronado Beach. L. S. Sherman, win- 
dow dresser for the same firm, has re- 
covered sufficiently to visit the store again 
daily. 

H. L. R. Livermore, local representative 


of the International Silver Co., has 
started on a_three-weeks’ trip through 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. E. D. 


Saunders, San Francisco representative of 
the same company, was here a few days 
ago on his way to New York. 

R. A. Mullen of the Southwest Tur- 
quoise Co. has returned from a visit of 
about a week at the company’s turquoise 
mines in Arizona. He reports that the gem 
mines generally in that State have not yet 
resumed full operation since reducing their 
forces on account of the war. They are 
expected to resume gradually from now on. 

C. H. Brigden, 315 W. 3rd St., is one of 
the jewelers and watchmakers who are 
embarrassed for want of competent help 
in his watchmaking department. His board 
hangs full of watches and he is unable to 
take care of them without much delay. 
This is only an example: of the general 
difficulty suffered by watchmakers here. 

Walton & Co. are now operating three 
branch stores in Pasadena, one which is 
kept open the year round at the Hotel 
Maryland, and one each at the. Huntington 
and at the Green. The latter two are 
maintained only during the tourist season. 
Mr. Walton, who has been in Los Angeles 
for a number of months past, has gone to 
his ranch in this county for a rest. 

Mrs. F. M. Baldwin, who has been with 
the E. W. Reynolds & Co. for a number of 
years, has retired to go to San Francisco 
to be with her husband, who has taken a 
position there with the International Silver 
Co. Miss Fern Reissner has taken the 
place of Mrs. Baldwin. Mrs. Martha 
Starck of the same company, who has been 
ill with the influenza for six weeks, has 
recovered and resumed her place behind 
the counter. 

On account of the more and more 
crowded condition in which he found him- 
self in the location he has occupied for 
many years past at 354 S. Broadway, 
caused by the growth of his own business 
and of that of the Detmers Optical Co., 
Newton Moore recently decided to move 
into new and more convenient quarters on 
Feb. 1, and accordingly secured rooms in 
the O. T. Johnson building directly above 
his old location. Mr. Moore has been in 
the jewelry business in Los Angeles for 
just 25 years. 

J. M. Wallace, of the diamond depart- 
ment of Brock & Co., who has been a 
reader of THe JEWELERS’ Circucar for 25 
years, with a growing appreciation of its 
value, has extended to its publishers, 
through their Los Angeles representative, 
his hearty felicitations on its 50 years of 
usefulness. Although during these 25 
years he has been located in Portland, 
Ore., New York, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, he has always, he 
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says, found it to his advantage to read 
this paper, and he challenges anyone in 
the jewelry business to find a single issue 
which does not contain somewhere in it 
information of as much value to him as 
the annual subscription price. While he 
was making these statements, standing be- 
side him behind the same counter, Wal- 
lace Ginder, designer for the firm, re- 
marked that he secured his first position 
through an advertisement in THE Jewet- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR 18 years ago. 








TRADE CONDITIONS 


Members of the wholesale jewelry trade of San 
Francisco report exceptionally large lines being 
purchased by the dealers and are looking forward 
to an even larger business in 1919 than the, pre- 
ceding year gave them, ‘The country districts of 
California have been exceedingly prosperous dur- 
ing 1918, and the jewelry dealers in these sections 
are convinced that the new year will be a banner 
onc. 





George Dupen, a leading jeweler of 
Martinez, Cal., is in San Francisco, visit- 
ing members of the trade and friends, con- 
valescing from a serious case of influenza. 

A man, formerly a jewelry salesman for 
Shreve & Co., this city, was found guilty 
of embezzlement and was sentenced to 
three months in the county jail by Police 
Judge Fitzpatrick. He was convicted of 
the embezzlement of $23.75 on the sale of 
some silverware. 

Mrs. Camille Meyer, widow of the late 
Benno Meyer, who was one of the owners 
of the San Francisco Jewelry Co., has filed 
a petition for letters of administration on 
the estate left by Mr. Meyer. A will made 
by him on March 5, 1917, three days be- 
fore his marriage to Mrs. Meyer, left the 
entire estate, valued at $75,000, to his three 
brothers, Milton, Samuel and Max Meyer. 
No mention was made of the wife in the 
will. 

San Francisco jewelers are busy receiv- 
ing the eastern travelers who are arriving 
on their regular Coast trips at this time. 
Among the small army of manufacturers’ 
representatives who are calling on the lo- 
cal trade are: Dave. Jacoby, of the Provi- 
dence Stock Co.; E. A. Moore, of the 
R. F. Simmons Co.; George Southwick, 
representing the W. E. Hayward & Co., 
Attleboro; “Milt” Sandfelder, of the J. J. 
White Co.; C. A. Murphy, of the Ballou 
Mfg. Co.; Harry Hildebrand, of H. C. 
Lindol & Co., of Providence; “Morry” 
Kohn, of Silbermann, Kohn & Wallen- 
stein; H. F. Tourtellot, of the Waite- 
Thresher Co., Providence; W. S. Metcalf, 
of the Plainville Stock Co.; “Dan” Childs, 
representing the Payton & Kelly Co.; 
Louis Finch, of the Shiman-Miller Mfg. 
Co., Newark, N. J.; and “Pete” Wilkinson, 
of J. J. Sommer & Co., Attleboro. 








The Supreme Court of Kansas held, in 
the case of Burnett vs. Trimmell, that the 
passing of the bulk sales act of that state 
was a constitutional exercisce of police 
power, and that the act was valid under 
both the state and federal constitutions 
L. R. A. 1918, E. 1058. 
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Make Your Store Front 
—Distinctive— 


Give your merchan- 
dise a chance in dis- 
play windows that 
will show their real 
merit. 


kawneerp |R jar r 
> or ieee lial 


; 7 ck kt dill 
will make it possible St m4 FE fi a ae 
for your merchandise eo: | 
to tell its story to 
passers-by. 


WATCHES 


Kawneer 








—are different and dis- 
tinctive. Your store 
should represent you— 
your store—your trade. 
That is the sort of a front 
Kawneer offers—and at a 
low price. 








SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE 
BOOK FOR 
MERC H- 
ANTS 














KAWNEER 
MFG. CO., 
1008 Front St., 
Niles, Mich. 








Make your Store Front tell your story. 
You can do it with a Kawneer Front. 







Please send me your book 
for merchants, “Forging 
Ahead.” 


So aes | KAWNEER MFG. CO. 


Rtas os 46.060 se deer wekeesene« 1008 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
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EL Ww. Porter, of the Porter & Wiser 
Jewelry Co., has returned from a 10 days’ 


trip east, including stops in Pittsburgh, 
New York city, Buffalo and Chicago. 


Dix Edwards, who was in the aviation 
service and had been lately stationed in 
California, has been released from duty 
and has entered Kansas University. George 
H. Edwards, Jr., a member of the Quar- 
termaster’s Corps, is at present in Italy. 
Both young men are sons of George H. 
Edwards, president of the Edwards-Lud- 
wig-Fuller Jewelry Co. 

The Jewelers of Kansas City are co- 
operating with the Merchant’s Association, 
in their efforts to better express service. 
A meeting of the association was held Jan. 
30, at which express company officials were 
present. Conditions were extremely bad 
during the war. Merchants have been suf- 
fering serious delay in goods from the 
east and have lost much merchandise as a 
result of theft. 

Among the recent visitors in the city 
were: A. J. Carruth, Herington, Kans., J. 
E. Pirtle, Council Grove, Kans.; G. H. 
Wethe, Council Grove, Kans.; E. B. Van 
Ness, Mound City, Kans.; R. B. Francis, 
Holton, Kans.; W. J. Dorothy, Golden 
City, Mo.; L. R. Adams, Craig, Mo.; A. 
E. Roberts, Dewey, Okla.; N. N. McLean, 
Lamar, Colo.; J. B. Brannon, Orrick, Mo.; 
J. C. Koller, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

The Association of Retail Credit Men of 
Kansas City held its first regular meeting 
since the election of officers, at a dinner 
given in the Coates House, Jan. 24. The 
organization was formed last November. It 
is the purpose of the organization to hold 
three noon meetings and one evening meet- 
ing monthly, to discuss credit problems and 
topics relating thereto. A membership 
campaign is to be conducted at once to en- 
deavor to raise the membership to at least 
400 merchants. 

Fire was discovered early the morning 
of Jan. 27 in the Steinola phonograph 
factory, on the third floor of the Evans 
building, 1113 Walnut St. An alarm was 
turned in and the firemen responded so 
quickly that the flames were extinguished 
before much damage was done. Just how 
much loss was sustained has not yet been 
determined. The Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller 
Jewelry Co. and the Porter & Wiser Jewel- 
ry Co. are located in the same building but 
neither company sustained any loss, owing 
to the fact that the building is entirely fire- 
proof and the flames were under control in 
such a short time that there was not even 
any water damage. 

Jewelers who in the past have suffered 
from misleading advertisements issued by 
irresponsible firms will be interested in the 
recent action of the Kansis City Protective 
Bureau in appointing Capt. George M. 
Husser as it secretary with full power to 
prosecute the work of the Bureau which 
is to eliminate dishonest advertisements 
from the local papers. During the past 
year the Bureau, which is the vigilance 
committee of the Kansas City Advertising 
Club, has operated with volunteer investi- 
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gators from among the members of the 
club. It has succeeded in having a num- 
ber of dishonest advertisements thrown out 
of the newspapers and directing several 
local advertisers into more profitable en- 
terprise because of more honest methods, 
but it has felt that during the coming year 
there was need of a competent man who 
could devote his whole time to the work. 

E. A. Kiger, C. M. Kiger and H. H. 
Kiger left Jan. 30 for Chicago to attend 
the jewelers’ dinner. C. M. Kiger will 
go on to New York to meet a dimond im- 
porter and the other brothers will remain 
in Chicago for several days to get ideas 
for the changes they intend to make in 
their wholesale plant in Kansas City. Their 
business is growing at such a rate that 
more room is needed and they contemplate 
a number of improvements in the quarters 
they occupy, all with a view to securing 
more space. 











William A. Waeidaenie has withdrawn 
from the Crown Hard Enameling Co., 
118 Empire St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Griffith left 


Thursday for Rockledge, Fla., where 
they will remain for about six weeks. 
Arthur E. Austin et al. have transferred 


land with improvements at Fort and 
Ocean Aves., Cranston, to Charles 
Brown. 


The clerks in the retail stores of the 
Olneyville section are forming an or- 
ganization for “beneficial and_ social 
purposes.” 

The H. & A. Mfg. Co., 195 Eddy St., is 
being conducted by Jacob Hazman and 
Annie, Kotler, according to their state- 
ments filed at the city clerk’s office. 

William A. Viall, secretary of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., was elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Providence-Washington Insurance 
Co. at the annual meeting last week. 

The Rhode Island School of Design 
has announced that owing to the closing 
of the school for two weeks in the Fall, 
on account of the influenza epidemic, the 
second term will not begin until Monday, 
Feb. 10. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. on the senior preferred 
stock and of one and three-quarters per 
cent. on the preferred stock and of $1 per 
share of common stock have been declared 
by the United Wire & Supply Co., Albert 
E. Stevens, treasurer. These are payable 
on and after Feb. 1 to stockholders of 
record of Jan. 28. 

Extensive alterations are being made 
io the retail department of the Walter TI. 
Sundlun Co., a wholesale and retail 
jewelry concern which is operated under 
the name of the London Jewelry Co., at 
Pawtucket, R. I. A new optical depart- 
ment, which will be in charge of C. Alex- 
ander Murray, a registered optometrist, 
is also being installed. 

George C. Rueckert, Charles S. Bush, 
Mrs. Caesar Misch and Edgar W. Martin 
were elected members of the corporation 
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at the annual meeting of the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital of Rhode Island on 
Wednesday night. Charles A. Russell 
and William H. Waite were elected 
members of the legislative committee, 
and Charles E. Hancock on the member- 
ship committee. 

At the annual meeting of the Greater 
Providence Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, held Tuesday night, Jan. 28, 
the following were among the members 
of the Board of Councillors elected: Gov- 
ernor R. Livingston Beeckman, Major E. 
Merle Bixby, Walter R. Callender, Col. 
Harry Cutler, N. Darrell Harvey, Walter 


Hidden, Arthur Henius, Henry D. 
Sharpe, Leon Samuels and Joseph 
Samuels. 


A reception was tendered Mrs. Barton 
P, Jenks, wife of Barton P. Jenks, for- 
merly for several years vice-president of 
the Gorham Mfg. Co., at Froebel Hall, 
on Tuesday afternoon by members of 
the Rhode Island Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation. Mrs. Jenks, who is a former presi- 
dent of the association, is to sail: from 
New York in a few days with the Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief Commission 
for the Far East. 

The Ostby & Barton Co. Employes’ 
Beneficial Association held its annual 
meeting Tuesday, Jan. 28, and elected the 
following officers: President, Thomas 
Harrigan; vice-president, Adolph Als- 
feldt; treasurer, David Planet; financial 
secretary, Gertrude Whipple; recording 
secretary, John Meehan; sergeant-at- 
arms, Owen Corley; sick committee, Eu- 
gene Mulvey, John Brennan and Miss F. 
Conway; Trustees, Eugene Mulvey, Ella 
Ailen and F. Gomes. The officers were 
installed by the retiring president, 
Charles F. Lawson. 

Private Samuel E. Norton, who before 
joining the colors was employed by the 
Stevens Optical Co., writing to his: 
mother, of 58 Vine St., this city, says that: 
he does not expect to arrive home before 
next Summer because he has been trans- 
ferred from the Motor Mechanical De- 
partment to Gen. Pershing’s head- 
quarters troops, the Third Army Corps, 
and is now at Neurvied, Germany, in the 
Army of Occupation. He enlisted in the 
regular army 13 months ago at Fort 
S!ocum, and has seen service on the bat- 
tlefronts of France and Belgium. 

A wedding of more than usual interest 
to the manufacturing jewelry industry of 
this city was that of Miss Edna Solinger, 
daughter of Jacob Solinger, of J. Solinger 
& Co., and Stanley Howard Lyons, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the 
Lyons Mfg. Co., of which his father, 
Louis Lyons, is president, which took 
place in Froebel Hall on Wednesday 
evening. The bride was attended by 
Miss Harriat Dimond, daughter of A. 
Dimond, president of the Dimond Co., 
as maid of honor, and six bridesmaids, 
including Miss Rose Colitz, daughter of 
A.-Colitz; Miss Vivian Dimond and Miss. 
Augustine Dimond. The bridegroom was. 
attended by Walter B. Lederer, of the 
S. & B. Lederer Co., as best man. The 
groomsmen included Max E. Bernkopf, 
son of David Bernkopf, of Leeder & Bern- 
kopf Co. 
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retail jewelry business of the country. 





Silver Co., we have combined the histories 


How the Silver Plated Ware Industry Grew 








History of the Old Concerns Now Merged as the International Silver Company Forms 
Almost Complete History of the Trade. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—No sketch of the history of the older concerns in the 
cof the many concerns manufacturing silver-plated hollow-ware which have played such 
As most of these old cancerns are now amalgamated with or merged into the International 
together, and to W. G. Snow, of the International Silver Co., we are indebted for the 


foliowing information telling of the growth of the various concerns now merged into the controlling corporation. 


jewelry business would be complete without a brief bistory 
an important part in the development of the 
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HE history of the International Silver 
Co., and the various companies that 
joined themselves together to form it in 
1898, is to a remarkable degree the his- 
tory of the industry itself. The Interna- 
tional Silver Co. was organized with an 
authorized capital of $20,000,000 and in- 
cluded ‘the following companies each of 
which had won a place for itself in the 
silver world: Meriden Britannia Co., Wil- 
cox Silver Plate Co., Meriden Silver Plate 
Co., Meriden; Barbour Silver Co., Rogers 
Cutlery Co., William Rogers Mfg. Co., 
Hartford; Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport; Manhattan Silver Plate Co., 
Lyons, N. Y.; Norwich Cutlery Co., Nor- 
wich; Rogers & Brother, Rogers & Ham- 
ilton Co., Waterbury; Watrous Mfg. Co., 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., Simpson 
Nickei Silver Co., Wallingford; Derby 
Silver Co., Derby; Middletown Plate Co., 
Middletown. Samuel Dodd, who had been 
general manager of the Wilcox Silver 
Plate Co., of Meriden, was the first presi- 
dent, holding that office until his death in 
Dec., 1906. 

The present officers are as follows: 
George H. Wilcox, president, Meriden; 
George C. Edwards, first vice-president, 
Bridgeport; George D. Munson, second 
vice-president, Wallingford; I. W. Coke- 


fair, third vice-president, New York; 
“George Yeamans, treasurer, Meriden; 
‘George Rockwell, secretary, Waterbury; 


and C. E. Breckenridge, assistant treasurer, 
New York. 

The headquarters of the company were 
established in Meriden, the offices of the 
Meriden Britannia Co. being greatly en- 
larged for their accommodation. In Jan., 
1903, the total capital stock of the United 
States Silver Corporation was acquired, 
which gave the International Silver Co., in- 
directly, the ownership of C. Rogers & 
Bros., of Meriden. 

Meriden Britannia Co. 

[In order to take care of the Canadian 
business, the International Silver Co. has 
a controlling interest in the following Can- 
adian factories: Meriden Britannia Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton; Standard Silver Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; William Rogers Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, and these are able to look 
out for the Canadian business. 

Although the silver plated ware indus- 
try of this concern dates back to 1847, and 
the struggles of three brothers, named 
Rogers, who sought in their little shop at 
Hartford to develop the electro-plating 
process, the business really had its incep- 
tion as early as 1808, with the establish- 
ment of a small plant in Meriden for the 
production of pewter or Britannia ware. 


It was the vision of the Britannia makers, 
at a later date, which was to make the 
efforts of the Rogers brothers a success, 
and, indeed, it might be claimed with some 
justice that it was the joining together 
of the mechanical genius of the Hartford 
experimenters with the practical business 
ability of the Britannia makers which con- 
stituted the definite beginning of silverware 
making as a business. By 1852 there were 
six or seven small Britannia ware plants 
in the town of Meriden, and the idea oc- 
curred to one of the pioneers of the in- 
dustry to combine the efforts of these in- 
dividual makers. It was Horace C. Wil- 
cox who conceived this idea, and to his 
enterprise and great initiative the subse- 
quent development of the silverware in- 
dustry is largely responsible. 

It was not long before the Meriden 
Britannia Co., which was the name given 
to the new organization, realized that the 
electro-plating process of the three Hart- 
ford experimenters was of great potential 
value to the Britannia industry. The Rog- 
ers brothers had met with success in a 
small way, but were hampered by lack of 
capital and someone to market their prod- 
uct. The Meriden Britannia Co. had both 
of these to offer, and an agreement was 
reached whereby the genius and skill, of 
the Hartford men were joined with the 
initiative and business ability of the Meri- 
den concern, and the latter began the pro- 
duction of goods that were later to be de- 
scribed in the catalogue of the Meriden 
Britannia Co., in the year 1867, as supply- 
ing “all the advantages of silver in dura- 
bility and beauty at one-fifth the cost.” 

The men who joined with Horace Wil- 
cox in 1852 to organize the Meriden Bri- 
tannia Co. were his brother, Dennis C. 
Wilcox, Isaac C. Lewis, W. W. Lyman, 
Lemuel. J. Curtis, John Munson and James 
Frary. The company was incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000. Isaac C. Lewis 
was its first president and Horace C. Wil- 
cox, at the start, was both secretary and 
treasurer, but soon Dennis C. Wilcox was 
made secretary. The vitality and wonder- 
ful initiative of the Wilcox brothers was 
splendidly balanced by the shrewd con- 
servatism of Messrs. Lewis and Curtis, 
making an ideal combination that insured 
success. In 1869 the officers of the com- 
pany were H. C. Wilcox, president; D. C. 
Wilcox, secretary; and George R. Curtis, 
treasurer. 

These were the days of keen competi- 
tion and they offered large rewards for 
the true fighting men in the business world, 
and Meriden Britannia Co. was conducted 
by men who loved a fight if it were a fair 





and square one. Some of the men who 
traveled for the Meriden Britannia Co. 
during this period are still alive and have 
many interesting reminiscences of the 
“good old days.” Among them are An- 
drew J. Forbes, of Somerville, Mass., who 
as a boy of 11 years went to work for 
I. C. Lewis and John Munson, before these 
twce gentlemen, with others, formed the 
Meriden Britannia Co. Mr. Forbes was 
identified with the silverware business un- 
til within a few years when he retired. 
Others of the old guard are Edmund A. 
Parker, of Meriden, who became associated 
with the company in 1866; G. G. Tibbals, 
of Middletown, who first sold Meriden 
Britannia Co. ware in 1867, and Alfred 
Barker, of Meriden, who went with the 
company the year following. 

Fifty years ago baking dishes were first 
put upon the market and were a wonder- 
fully popular article, while such items as 
soap racks, toothbrush racks, etc., were 
specialties that met with a ready sale. Mr. 
Barker recalls Minneapolis as the farthest 
point west which he visited, and that city 
was then regarded as the “jumping off 
place.” To reach it involved some hard 
traveling, for the entire trip must be made 
in day coaches. Other well-known sales- 
men were John C. Warnock and John 
Beach, Horace C. Wilcox and his brother, 
Dennis C. Wilcox, also sold goods, the 
former making trips-to Boston, while the 
latter confined his efforts more largely to 
New York. The company’s New York 
office in 1869 was at 199 Broadway, which 
site it occupied from 1864 to 1873. Pre- 
vious to that it had been at 90 John St, 
beginning with 1856, and later at 45 Beek- 
man St. Some of the men connected with 
that store who were widely known among 
the trade at that time or at a later date 
were John W. Miles, Henry D. Atwater 
and a salesman named Graves. 

In 1867 a branch of the Meriden Britan- 
nia Co. was opened in San Francisco, 
where William P. Morgan, son-in-law of 
Horace C. Wilcox, represented the con- 
cern. Mr. Morgan entered the employ of 
the Meriden Britannia Co. in 1865, and 
before the Pacific road was built had gone 
to California by the Panama route in an 
endeavor to build up the business of the 
Meriden Britannia Co. west of the Rockies. 
Mr. Morgan was wonderfully successful in 
his work, which he continued until his 
death in 1902. The present office of the 
International Silver Co. in San Francisco 
is at 150 Post St., E. V. Saunders, mana- 
ger, : 
In 1878 another branch was opened; this 
time in Chicago, by Albert L. Sercomb, 
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who became associated with the Meriden 
Britannia Co. in New York in 1875. Mr. 
Sercomb was born in 1847, most fitting 
for one whose name was so closely linked 
with that of the silverware industry. Upon 
his death in 1913, he was succeeded by 
George Meehan, the present manager. 

The New York store, which, as already 
stated, was at 199 Broadway in the year 
1969, was under the direct supervision of 
Dennis C. Wilcox, who had moved from 
Meriden and become a resident of New 
York in order to better look after the in- 
terests of the company. Mr. Wilcox was 
a master salesman and his efforts were 
largely responsible for the rapid growth 
of the business during the early days. 

“None of his numerous patrons were 
treated exactly alike, of course, but he 
seemed to recognize and respect at once 
the different peculiarities of each, no mat- 
ter how subtle. We have room but for 
one incident illustrative of this quality. 
Calling one day upon one of his customers, 
he found a flat showcase covered with 
plated ware of an inferior grade. ‘What 
are you doing with this trash?’ he asked. 
‘Well,’ said the merchant, ‘I bought ‘it 
cheap and it looks fairly well; I guess I 
can sell it” Without further remark Mr, 
Wilcox swept the whole assortment from 
the case in a bruised and broken mass on 
the floor. ‘You can’t afford,’ said he, ‘to 
ruin your reputation with such truck. 
Send the company your bill and we will 
pay it. Now I want to sell you some re- 
liable goods.’ And he did, while the mer- 
chant became from that moment one of 
his most faithful friends. Probably in no 
other store in the country could such radi- 
cal action have been taken without giving 
offense, but Mr. Wilcox knew his man as 
he knew all his customers, and it was this 
comprehension of individual character that 
made possible the rapidly increasing sales 
and popularity of the company’s products.” 

The merchandising of manufactured 
ware was still on a more or less free and 
easy hasis, the day of the peddler’s wagon 
having hardly closed. The early method 
of disposing of the ware made in the Meri- 
den shops had been to equip wagons, which 
were sent out for trips of greater or less 
length, and traveling merchants or sales- 
men were accustomed to accept various 
kinds of merchandise instead of money, 
which was not plentiful. 


Rogers, Smith & Co. 

By the year 1869 the Meriden Britannia 
Co. had taken over the interests of an- 
other concern with which was identified 
the name of Rogers, having controlled since 
1862 the Rogers, Smith & Co. Rogers, 
Smith & Co. was organized in Hartford 
in 1856. After an unsuccessful attempt at 
consolidaticn with the Rogers Bros. Mfg. 
Co. and the sale of both concerns to Ed- 
ward A. Mitchell, of New Haven, the com- 
pany sold out to the Meriden Britannia 
Co., and its interests were henceforth con- 
trolled by the latter, although it continued 
in New Haven until 1877, when it was 
‘ moved to Meriden and became merged with 
the Meriden Britannia Co. Two Rogers, 
Smith & Co. salesmen, whose names will 
be recalled by the older members of the 
silverware trade, are Robert M. Wilcox 
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and T. H. B. Davis. The latter gentleman 
later went with the Middletown Silver 
Plate Co. and became its vice-president. 

Another concern that had become a part 
of the Meriden Britannia Co. before the 
formation of the International Silver Co. 
was Wilcox & Evertsen. This company 
was formed by R. M. Wilcox, mentioned 
above, and H. H. Evertsen in 1892, suc- 
ceeding Wilcox & Rowan. Wilcox & 
Evertsen was located for four years at 46 
E. 14th St. until 1896, when it was sold 
to the Meriden Britannia Co. 

Tn 1894 the Meriden Britannia Co. be- 
gan the making of the Forbes Silver Co. 
hollowware, which has always been popular 
and has grown to be a very extensive line. 

With the formation of the International 
Silver Co., the Meriden Britannia Co., 
Rogers, Smith & Co., and Wilcox & Evert- 
sen as well, became known as Factory “E.” 
Henry H. Stockder, for over 30 years with 
the company, is the manager. 

Through all of the history of the Inter- 
national Silver Co., and of the silver in- 
dustry, the Rogers name appears. We find 
the interests of the individual brothers 
identified with those of the Meriden Bri- 
tannia Co., and also, at times, with the 
interests of Rogers & Bro., of Waterbury, 
and William Rogers Mfg. Co., of Hart- 
ford, all eager to avail themselves of the 
Rogers name and the Rogers skill and 
experience. The various companies who 
thus contended for the brothers and who 
appreciated their reputation are all now 
members of the International Silver Co. 


The establishment of the Meriden Bri- 
tannia Co. naturally had been followed by 
that of other concerns, the history of some 
of which was later to be identified with 
that of the International Silver Co. 


Rogers & Bro. 

Rogers & Bro. was organized in 1858, in 
Waterbury, by Asa H. and Simeon. S. 
Rogers, two of the three Rogers brothers, 
Le Roy S. White and D. B. Hamilton. 
The following year the company was in- 
corporated with the following directors: 
Asa H. and Simeon S. Rogers, Green 
Kendrick, Le Roy S. White and D. B. 
Hamilton. The first officers were Simeon 
S.. Rogers, president; D. B. Hamilton, sec- 
retary; and Green Kendrick, treasurer. L. 
S. White was made superintendent. The 
new company purchased the stone mill, lo- 
cated on .Mad River, formerly occupied by 
Brown & Elton. The company manufac- 
tured spoons, forks, knives and other arti- 
cles in great variety and on a far more 
extensive scale than had ever been at- 
tempted before in this country. 

The “Olive,” the first fancy pattern in 
electro-plated ware made in America, was 
made by this company and bore their trade- 
mark, * Rogers & Bro. Al, which has 
since become known and respected through- 
out the country. The company maintained 
a New York store in 1869 at 203 Broadway. 
George C. White was in charge. In Nov., 
1862, Simeon S. Rogers resigned the office 
of president, and Green Kendrick was ap- 
pointed his successor until the annual meet- 
ing in 1863, when he was elected president 
and treasurer and John Kendrick became 
secretary. Green Kendrick remained presi- 
dent until Jan., 1867, when he resigned and 
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was succeeded by Philo Brown. In Jan., 
1874, Dennis C. Wilcox was elected presi- 
dent and remained in that office until 1882, 
when D. B. Hamilton, former treasurer, 
became president and so continued until 
his death in the year 1898. 


_ It was in this year that Rogers & Bro. 
joined with other silverware manufactur- 
ers in the formation of the International 
Silver Co. The directors at the time the 
company ceased to be a separate organiza- 
tion were George H. Wilcox, George Rock- 
well, G. M. Curtis, F. P. Wilcox, and C. 
Berry Peets. After the formation of the 
International Silver Co., Rogers & Bro. 
became known as Factory “J,” and has 
been under the management of George 
Rockwell, former treasurer and manager 
and present secretary of the International 
Silver Co. The original factory has been 
enlarged and improved from time to time 
and is today superbly equipped for its work, 
the making of flatware. 


Rogers & Hamilton Co. 

Besides housing its own plant, Rogers & 
Bro., after becoming Factory “J” of the 
International Silver Co., took over the ac- 
tivities of the Rogers & Hamilton Co., 
which had been incorporated in 1886, its 
first officers being C. A. Hamilton, presi- 
dent and treasurer, and William H. Rogers, 
secretary. This company became Factory 
“K” when it became a part of the Inter- 
national Silver Co. The merging of com- 
panies “J” and “K” is now complete. 


William Rogers Mfg. Co. 


The William Rogers Mfg. Co., of Hart- 
ford, was started by William Rogers, one 
of the original Rogers brothers, in 1865, 
in the form of a partnership in connection 
with William J. Pierce and Thomas Birch, 
Mr. Birch furnishing the capital and Pierce 
and Rogers their time, skill and services. 
This company was incorporated in 1872 
and continued uninterruptedly in business 
until 1898. The flatware,of its manufac- 
ture has become more and more widely 
known. Today its trademarks, “Anchor, 
Rogers, Anchor,” “William Rogers Mfg. 
Co.,” “1865, William Rogers Mfg. Co.,” and 
“William Rogers & Son,” are recognized 
everywhere. 

In 1875 D. B. Hamilton became presi- 
dent and four years later F. Willson Rog- 
ers, a son of William Rogers, and W. H. 
Watrous were elected directors, and W. 
H. Watrous succeeded to the presidency. 
F. Willson Rogers later became secretary. 
In 1898 the William Rogers Mfg. Co. be- 
came a part of the International Silver Co., 
and in 1901 W. H. Watrous, who had been 
president and manager of the old com- 
pany, resigned. George D.. Munson, who 
had been connected with the company since 
1884, was then appointed manager and has 
continued in that office until the present 
time. In 1903 the plant was moved to 
Meriden into the factory formerly used 
by C. Rogers & Bro. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. was or- 
ganized in Wallingford in 1866 by Samuel 
Simpson, Almer I. Hall, Friend Miller, 
Gurdon W. Hull, J. H. Osborne, Benjamin 
Church, W. M. Whittaker, A. H, Cowles, 
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Andrew Andrews, Thomas L. Scovill, 
Thomas C. Morton, Charles M. Chittenden, 
James P. Church, Edward P. Boon and 
Samuel Holmes. This company started 
business on its present site in a small 
wooden building that had been used as a 
metal and paper button factory. Samuel 
Simpson was elected president and was the 
leading spirit in the company from the 
time of the formation of the company until 
his death in 1894, and during this period 
the business was largely increased, more 
land acquired and new buildings erected. 
In 1878 William Rogers, Jr., son of one of 
the three Rogers brothers of Hartford, be- 
came associated with the company. 

The scope of the products in the later 
years was widened so that it included every 
style of sterling silver and silver plate in 
both flat and hollow ware, and ‘William 
Rogers” flatware was widely and favorably 
known. Gurdon W. Hull, the secretary of 
the company until 1869, was succeeded by 
Andrew Andrews, and two years later C. 
D. Yale became treasurer in place of 
Friend Miller, who had held the office since 
1866. Gurdon Hull was superintendent in 
1883, and three years later took charge of 
the New York office, corner of 14th St. 
and Broadway, succeeding C. D. Yale and 
his son, Charles B. Yale. Besides Mr. Hull, 
Samuel Parmelee, Friend Miller and Almer 
I. Hall were Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 
salesmen who were well known to the 
trade. Almer I. Hall later went to San 
Francisco and founded the house of A. I. 
Hall & Son, known to every silverware 
dealer on the Coast. When the Interna- 
tional Silver Co. was organized, Simpson, 
Hall, Miller & Co. became Factory “L,” 
with C. H. Tibbits as manager. Mr. Tib- 
bits’ health caused his withdrawal in 1918, 
and he was succeeded by H. B. O’Brien. 


Simpson Nickel Co. 


Closely allied with Simpson, Hall, Miller 
& Co. was the Simpson Nickel Co., incor- 
porated in 1871 by Samuel Simpson, E. W. 
Sperry, Albert A. Sperry, Alfred W. Sperry 
and R. L. McChristie. The plant was used 
for the making of nickel silver flatware 
blanks, which were sold to Simpson, Hall, 
Miller & Co. for plating and marketing. 
The stockholders and officers for the most 
part were allied with the latter company. 
Samuel Simpson, president of the Simpson, 
Hall, Miller & Co., was elected president 
and treasurer, and Alfred .W. Sperry, sec- 
retary. The bookkeeping was done at the 
office of Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. C. P. 
Goss, president of the Scoville Mfg. Co., 
who died recently, was a stockholder and 
director, and Capt. William N. Mix was, 
up to the time of his death, superintendent, 
succeeding Harry D. Kendrick. 

Shortly before the International Silver 
Co. was organized, the Simpson Nickel Co. 
began the manufacture of sterling flatware, 
and this was continued and largely in- 
creased after the plant had become known 
as Factory “M,” the nickel silver flatware 
end of the business being gradually trans- 
ferred to other factories of the Interna- 
tional Silver Co. 


Wilcox Silver Plate Co. 


The Wilcox Silver Plate Co., at first 
known as the Wilcox Britannia Co., was 
incorporated in 1865 by Jedediah Wilcox, 
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H. C. Wilcox, Charles Parker, A. L. Col- 
lins, Henry Martin, W. M. Humphrey, J. 
A. Humphrey, Nathan F. Johnson, F. G. 
Anthony, H. H. Miller, Joseph Morse, C. 
H. Collins, George W. Lyon, Eli I. Mer- 
riman, William A. Foskett and Levi E. Coe. 
The first president was Jedediah Wilcox, 
and the secretary and treasurer was Charles 
H. Collins. The following year Mr. Col- 
lins resigned and Levi E. Coe was ap- 


pointed secretary and treasurer. The lat- 
ter was succeeded in 1867 by W. C. 
Humphrey. 


In this same year a contract was made 
with Henry B. Beach as salesman for the 
company. Mr. Beach proved a tower of 
strength for the new concern, as he not 
only was a most successful salesman but 
was largely influential in the designing and 
making of the hollowware which was the 
product of the company. In 1867 A. L. 
Collins was made superintendent, and in 
this same year the company began to be 
known as the Wilcox Silver Plate Co. 
Jedediah Wilcox resigned as president in 
1867 and was succeeded by A. L. Collins, 
who was also authorized to act as general 
agent. 

In 1869 the Wilcox Silver Plate Co. ab- 
sorbed a concern known as Parker & 
Casper, at that time located at the present 
site of Manning, Bowman & Co., of Meri- 
den. Samuel Dodd, who had left the Home 
National Bank to go with Parker & Casper, 
became secretary and treasurer of the Wil- 
cox Silver Plate Co. Mr. Dodd was des- 
tined to become the first president of the 
International Silver Co. when it was 
formed in 1898. 

The Wilcox Silver Plate Co., which had 
an office with the Meriden Cutlery Co. on 
Chambers St., New York, in 1869, in 1880 
voted to secure a store for itself and ap- 
pointed A. L. Collins, Dennis C. Wilcox 
and Samuel Dodd a committee to secure 
such a place, and some time after this ave 
find the company located at 6 Maiden Lane. 
In 1890 George E. Flint was elected as- 
sistant treasurer. Among the Wilcox Sil- 
ver Plate Co. traveling men was the mas- 
ter salmesman, Henry B. Beach, known 
widely as “Harry” Beach, Henry J. Ives, 
Dwight M. Rodgers, George N. Rice, John 
Hendershot, and Paul Boehme. m 

The company produced a high grade of 
plated hollowware which won a place for 
itself in the estimation of the trade. When 
the Wilcox Silver Plate Co. became a part 
of the International Silver Co. it was 
christened Factory “N.” John M. Harmon 
is the manager. 


Meriden Cut Glass Co. 


Housed in the same plant with Factory 
“N” is the Meriden Cut Glass Co. (Factory 
“T”), The history of this concern up to 
the formation of the International Silver 
Co. is covered by that of the Meriden Sil- 
ver Plate Co., of which it was really a 
part. The Meriden Silver Plate Co. was 
incorporated in 1870 by Charles Casper, 
Isaac H. Cornwall, William E. A. Bird 
and William R. Mackay, with a capital 
stock of $30,000. 

The Meriden Silver Plate Co., besides 
the lines of silver plated hollowware, were 
cutters of glass from the time the com- 
pany was formed. Their early line of 
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these goods was confined to common and 
rich paster bottles, pickle and berry dishes 
etc., which were mounted in silver frames, 
Later they added quite an extensive line 
of salts and peppers, mustards, sugar 
dredgers, etc., and these lines were con. 
tinued up to about 1895, when they started 
cutting a line of tableware, and it was 
deemed advisable to market it under a 
separate name, and that of the “Meriden 
Cut Glass Co.” was adopted. 


The Barbour Silver Co. 

With the organization of the Interna- 
tional Silver Co., the Barbour Silver Co,, 
of Hartford, became Factory “A” of the 
new corporation. The Barbour Silver Co, 
was incorporated in 1892 by Isaac J, 
Steane, S. L. Barbour and J. L. Dalgleish, 
This company itself was the result of the 
uniting of the interests of three other con- 
cerns; I. J. Steane & Co., the Barbour 
Hobson Co. and the Barbour Bros. Co.,, all 
of Hartford. 

The events and conditions that led up 
to the formation of these three concerns 
and their amalgamation as the Barbour 
Silver Company extend over a good many 
years and are of considerable interest, 

What may be looked upon as the start- 
ing point was the determination of Isaac 
J. Steane, a watch maker at Coventry, 
England, to come to America and collect 
a bad debt of $6,000. This was about 
1866. Mr. Steane found it impossible to 
recover the money and was forced to take 
over his debtor’s stock. This he auctioned 
off and not only recovered the amount of 
the debt but $6,000 in addition. 

His first experience in the auctioning 
business was so successful that he con- 
tinued it for some time, purchasing stock 
from various sources. He then returned 
to England, wound up his business affairs 
there and again came to the United States, 
and formed the firm of Steane, Son & 
Hall, consisting of Isaac J. Steane, Isaac 
J. Steane, Jr, and J. P. Hall. Mr. Hall 
retired in 1886 and the firm was changed 
to I. J. Steane & Co. After a time he 
bought the Taunton Silver Plate Co., and 
brought this stock to New York to dis- 
pose of it by auction. Later, he did the 
same thing with the Albany Silver Plate 
Co., buying out J. Strickland and moving 
the business to New York, combining the 
affairs of these two companies in that of 
I. J. Steane & Co. In the early ’80s Mr. 
Steane purchased the old silverware stock 
of the Cromwell Plate Co., of Cromwell, 
Conn. This sale was made by Mr. A. E. 
Hobson who in 1881 had left the Meriden 
Britannia Company where he had been em- 
ployed about a year and had become a 
salesman for the Cromwell concern. 

About this same time was formed the 
Barbour Bros. Co. when S. L. Barbour 
came from Chicago to join his brother 
Chas. Barbour who was in the business in 
New Haven. These various forces now 
began to come together, I. J. Steane & Co., 
producing goods that the Barbour Bros. 
Co. marketed, Mr. Hobson being associated 
with the former. At the suggestion of 
W. H. Watrous, the business was moved 
to Hartford and two years later the busi- 
ness of the Hartford Silver Plate Com- 
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pany was acquired. Mr. Steane, Sr., re- 
tired and returned to England in 1888, 
The Barbour Hobson Co. was organized 
in 1890 for the purpose of manufacturing 
Sterling Silver. The interests of I. J. 
Steane, the Barbour Bros. Co. and the 
Barbour Hobson Company were so nearly 
jdentical that it was thought best to unite 
them and the Barbour Silver Co. was the 
result. This company was incorporated 
by I. J. Steane, S. L. Barbour and J. L. 
Dalgleish. The new corporation took over 
‘the property, business and good-will of 
the three companies already mentioned and 
continued business until the formation of 
the International Silver Co., when they be- 
came Factory “A” with S. L. Barbour as 
manager. Mr. Barbour cont:nued in this 
position until a short time ago when he 
retired and A. E. Hobson, who had been 
superintendent, took over many of his 


duties. 
Derby Silver Co. 


The Derby Silver Co. (Factory B) was 
organized in 1873 for the making of Flat- 
ware, being to a large extent the succes- 
sor of the firm of Redfield & Rice of New 
York, buying the latter’s tools and ma- 
terial. In addition to the manufacture of 
Flatware, they purchased hollowware from 
the Wilcox Silver Plate Company, of Meri- 
den, plating it themselves. 

In 1878 Henry B. Beach, whose name 
has appeared in the account of the Wilcox 
Silver Plate Co., came to the Derby Silver 
Company and through his efforts the pro- 
duction of hollowware was established and 
became very successful. When Mr. Beach 
returned to the Wilcox Silver Plate Co., 
the Derby people felt his loss very keenly. 
They cast about for someone who could 
maintain the high standards Mr. Beach 
had set and finally selected Col. Watson 
J. Miller, of New York. Col. Miller was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany and in 1890 succeeded the President, 
E. DeF. Shelton, W. L. Clark being elected 
secretary and treasurer. Colonel Miller’s 
efforts in behalf of the company were most 
ably seconded by those of his wife, who 
showed a remarkable aptitude and _ taste 
in the production of new goods. Upon 
the death of Colonel Miller in 1911, he 
was succeeded as manager of factory B 
by Mr. Clark, who in turn was succeeded 
by I. W. Cokefair, the present manager, 
who has been identified with the affairs of 
the Derby Silver Co. since boyhood, start- 
ing with the company in 1873. 

Among the early salesmen connected 
with this company were “Ed” Brittin, 
George Seal, Harry Osborne, Joseph Beach 
and Mr. Daggett. Henry B. Beach dur- 
ing his connection with the company also 
sold goods while Mr. Brittin acted, be- 
fore Mr. Beach’s arrival, in a measure as 
general manager in the manufacturing end 
of the business. After Mr. Beach’s with- 
drawal, this work fell upon Barnard Cul- 
ver and he in turn was followed by Colonel 
Miller about 1879, 


The Watrous Mfg. Co. 


The Watrous Mfg. Co. (Factory “P” of 
the International Silver Co.) was incor- 
porated in 1896, having succeeded to the 
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property of the Maltby, Stevens & Curtis 
Co. Among the principal stockholders 
were W. H. Watrous, president of the 
Willitm Rogers Mfg. Co., of Hartford; 
D. S. Maltby, of Waterbury, of the Malt- 
by-Henley Co., of New York; G. D. Mun- 
son, F. M. Chambers, and the Seymour 
Mfg. Co., of Seymour, Conn. The first 
officers of the company were: President, 
W. H. Watrous; treasurer and manager, 


G. D. Munson, and secretary, F..M.Cham-_ 


bers. 4 

The products of this company at the 
start and for some time thereafter were 
nickel silver blanks for plating, ‘nickel sil- 
ver hollowware, sterling silver hollowware 
and novelties, and sterling silver flatware. 
The company was in business for two 
years when it became a part of the Inter- 
national Silver Co. in 1898. The plant at 
the present time produces sterling novel- 
ties, vanity and cigarette cases, etc., sterling 
toiletware, hollowware and flatware, also 
plated ware in the form of small hollow- 
ware novelties, vanity and cigarette cases, 
etc., heavily silver plated on nickel silver, 
and nickel silver flatware. G. D. Munson 
is the manager. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


In Jan., 1880, the Rogers & Brittin Silver 
Co. was established at Bridgeport, Conn. 
The following year George C. Edwards 
and C. E. L. Holmes purchased the con- 
trolling interest, and in 1882 the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver Co. was organized, tak- 
ing over the stock and assets of the Rogers 
& Brittin Silver Co. Mr. Holmes was 
elected president and Mr. Edwards, treas- 
urer and general manager. Upon the 
death of Mr. Holmes in 1884, Mr. Ed- 
wards succeeded to the presidency, and 
at the annual meeting in 1885 the officers 
elected were: President, George C. Ed- 
wards; vice-president, M. W. Seymour; 
treasurer, George C. Edwards; and secre- 
tary, F. D. Baker. 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. soon 
won a place for itself in the flatware world 
and established the reputation of its vari- 
ous lines, especially its silver inlaid ware, 
which has long been recognized through- 
out the country. The company was active 
in the formation of the International Sil- 
ver Co., and upon its establishment Mr. 
Edwards was elected the first vice-presi- 
dent. The company produced a wide va- 
riety of lines, embracing not only the sil- 


ver inlaid brand, but silver plated ware of. 


various grades, and unplated nickel silver 
goods as well. Mr. Edwards has been 
manager of the plant (Factory “C”) since 
‘he organization of the International Sil- 
ver Co. 


Norwich Cutlery Co. 


Factory “G” of the International Silver 
Co. was, before the formation of the latter, 
known as the Norwich Cutlery Co. and 
was organized in Norwich, Conn., the lat- 
ter part of 1889, by William H. Watrous. 
George W. Watrous was the manager and 
F. W. Brittin was superintendent. The 
first shipment of knives, made about the 
middle of March, 1890. was to the William 
Rogers Mfg. Co., of Hartford, and for a 
number of years the latter company took 
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all the production of the plant. The out- 
put was largely increased until it reached 
its present large figures. C. A. Sherman, 
the manager, entered the employ of the 
Norwich Cutlery Co. in 1889, and has been 
with the plant ever since. 


Middletown Plant 


Another one of the early silverware con- 
cerns that was included in the Interna- 
tional Silver Co. was the Middletown Plate 
Co., of Middletown, Conn. This business 
was first started in 1864 by Edward Payne 
and Henry Bullard, formerly in the em- 
ploy of I. C. Lewis, of Meriden, Conn., 
one of the founders of the Meriden 
Brittannia Co. Payne and Bullard formed 
a partnership, doing business in the name 
of the former, in the manufacture of 
Britannia and plated wares, on Hubbard 
St., Middletown. 

In 1866 Edward Payne, Elmore Penfield, 
Embree Bullard (Henry Bullard, attorney) 
began doing business as the Middletown 
Plate Co., a joint stock corporation with a 
capital of $20,000, which in 1884 was in- 
creased to $250,000. Messrs. Payne, Pen- 
field and Embree Bullard were chosen di- 
rectors. Penfield was elected president, 
Payne treasurer, and Henry Bullard secre- 
tary. Penfield severed his connections with 
the company in 1875, selling his interest 
to Edward Payne, trustee for the company. 
George H. Hulbert, who became associated 
with the company in 1866, represented the 
concern in the market, as did also Edward 
Payne. Bullard devoted his time to the 
manufacturing end. 


In 1867 the company opened a show- 
room at 13 John St., New York, with J. 
Wesley Johnson as representative. In 
1871 James H. Kelsey, who had been an . 
employe of the company since 1869, was 
elected secretary. In this same year John 
G. Rich, of Hartford, was employed as 
the company’s representative, continuing in 
that capacity until the end of the com- 
pany’s corporate existence, when he went 
to the Derby Silver Co. branch (Factory 
“B”) of the International Silver Co., re- 
maining there until 1918, and now resides 
at Auburn, N. Y. 


In 1874 Henry Bullard was elected su- 
perintendent, which position he most capa- 
bly filled until he severed his connection 
with the company in 1886. George H. Hul- 
bert was elected president in 1874, and in 
1875 Thomas H. B. Davis, who had rep- 
resented Rogers, Smith & Co. in the mar- 
ket, became associated with the Middle- 
town Plate Co. and was elected vice-presi- 
dent. In 1891 Joel R. Boice, who had been 
employed by Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 
of Wallingford, became superintendent. 
Later he was employed by the Wilcox Sil- 
ver Plate Co. (Factory “N”) and by the 
Meriden Brittannia Co. (Factory “E”), 
plants of the International Silver Co. 


Among the traveling men employed by 
the Middletown Silver Plate Co., who 
were well known in the silver trade some 
years ago, were: Edward A. Phelps, San 
Francisco; Fred Livermore, Chicago; 
Chester Shepard, Jr., James F. Barclay, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Charles Klett, Samuel 
Clapp and J. F. Teichner, Detroit; Fisk 
Brainerd and C. S. Griswold. 
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Does the Purple Ribbon Help 
Jewelers to Sell More Watches? 


If the comments of jewelers are any 
indication, the Purple Ribbon is one 
of the greatest advertising features 
and best help in selling watches that 
has ever been devised. 


“It is the only real link between 
national advertising of watches and 
the jewelers’ store that we have ever 
seen,” says one jeweler. 


“When they see the watches with 
the purple ribbons on, customers in- 


variably think of the advertising,” 
says another. 


A third writes that “at least a few 
South Bend Watches with purple rib- 
bons on them are kept in our windows 
constantly. They tell people quickly 
that I handle these advertised 
watches.” 


Others say, “They add color to any 


display”"—“They excite curiosity and, 


interest’—‘They have been the direct 
cause of many sales,” etc., etc. 


In view of this isn’t it important that you keep the purple 
ribbons constantly on all the South Bend Watches in your 
stock? It will help you make sales if you do. It may lose sales 


for you if you don’t. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, South Bend, Indiana. 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with Tue 
CircuLar regarding any advantageous 
device or plan which they are utilizing in con- 
nection with their business. 



































| Pittsburgh Store in 1832 


Merchandizing Methods 
in the Days of Old 


and Now 


Compiled’ expressly for THE JEWELERS’ 
by Robert Francis Nattan. 
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Development in Merchandising and the 
' Part Played by the Jewelers’ Circular 
IFTY years is a long time—half a cen- 
tury—long enough to accomplish big 
things, and the developments in the jewelry 
business are very interesting. The JeweL- 
ers’ CIRCULAR has _ been 


keeping and advertising methods in the 
early days. Lack of space will not allow 
us to go as deeply into the subject as we 


would like. But we shall touch upon the 
merchandising developments in different 
locations. 


in the shape of watch chains, brooches and 
earrings. Steel frame spectacles found a 
big field at $1.50 each. Plated cake baskets, 
and epergnes and the old-fashioned merry- 
go-round caster containing seven bottles 
were also in great demand. It was the 

custom of a manufac- 





turer from the east at that 





fortunate in contributing 
most effectively to many 
of these achievements, 
‘particularly in the educa- 
tional and research work 


Fifty Years 


time to sell his goods di- 
rectly to the retailer from 
samples carried ‘in carpet 
bags. On the store shelves 


oy ee Fir TY YEARS of closest contact with a great industry— looking coda -Gaamed 
‘The evolution which has fifty years of upbuilding with its members, co-operating, of the scroll saw, and 


been witnessed by the 
~writer, even in the space 
of 17 years, is most note- 
worthy, and it is a 
‘privilege to have been able 
to have played a part in 
‘this constructive work. 
The mutual co-opera- 
tion between retail jewel- 
ers and the JEweELers’ Cir- 
CULAR has been marked. 
Witness, too, the remark- 
able development in op- 


care. 


assisting and ever guided by one aim—to advance the interests 
of that industry. We've tried to do our best, we've accomplished 
and we appreciate the privilege of having been able to serve. This 
great industry’s welfare, trust and confidence will always be 
guarded protected and cherished with scrupulous and tender 


Let us clasp hands on this significant occasion—an affectionate 
clasp—in renewed friendship for further united effort for even 
greater achievements in a reconstructive age. 


these sold for $5.00 and 
$6.00. Among the inven- 
tions which have material- 
ly aided the storekeeper 
are electricity, telephones, 
typewriting machines, the 
carrier system, etc. Elec- 
tricity is used not only for 
lighting, but to run polish- 
ing machines and other 
machinery needed by 
jewelers. In the days of 
old, artificial -gas was 





used chiefly for lighting 





tometry and other 
‘branches of the jewelry in- 
dustry. Out of a poorly recognized calling, 
and at one time at the mercy of unscrupulous 
spectacle venders, has developed a dignified 
‘profession now regulated by law and having 
-a Standard that is praiseworthily high. The 
exacting courses in our universities are 
‘evidence of its high standing. There seems 
to be a tendency, moreover, of late years 
to segregate optometry from the jewelry 
‘store altogether and to have a separate office 
for this professional work. 

But we are concerned chiefly with store- 


When Pittsburgh Jewelers Bought from 
the Travelers’ Carpet Bag 
Starting with Pittsburgh, Pa., let us con- 
sider the business of W. W. Wattles & 
Sons, begun 60 years ago by W. W. Wattles. 
The concern has grown from a mere 
“hole in the wall” with but one window. 
In Pittsburgh in the early days the best 
sellers were thick silver and gold hunting 
case key winding watches, earrings, black 
onyx and coral. A great deal of hand- 
made human hair jewelry was in demand 


purposes. A large iron 
stove stared at one from the center of the 
Wattles store. Soft coal was the fuel, and 
the storekeeper’s difficulties can readily be 
imagined. 
Keeping Books by Oil Lamps 
“For many years,” said J. Harvey 
Wattles, “we had to burn oil until mid- 
night to keep our books by the slow hand- 
writing methods. What a change from that 
day to this with the modern card system 
controlled by special bookkeepers and 
letters so beautifully written by fair 


ry 





Silas says: “It’s good to look back, but better to look ahead.” 
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Milestones in the Jewelry Business 


ORTY-SEVEN years ago the 

R. F. Simmons Company be- 

gan the manufacture of watch 
chains and fobs. During this time we 
have seen many changes. The public 
taste has changed from the showy pat- 
terns of half a century ago to the more 
graceful and beautiful chains of today. 
The more progressive manufacturing 





jewelers have changed from being in- 
terested solely in manufacturing to a 
broader interest in helping the retailer 
sell his goods at a profit. 


In all of these changes we are proud to 
have had a part. In many of them we 
were the pioneers. We were 


First to stamp the goods with the 
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manufacturer’s initials for identifica- 
tion. 


First to adopt a definite guarantee of 
satisfaction to the wearer, during the 
late 80’s. 


First to produce a practical lock brace- 
let—the Marlowe 1899—forerunner of 
the standard secret joint and catch 
bracelet of today. 


First to make the popular California 
pattern in gold filled. 


First to make our own seamless wire, 
also in the early 90’s. 


First to introduce a line of 1/4 and 1/8 
gold filled goods. 


First manufacturing jeweler to adver- 
tise nationally to the consumer—1902. 


First to introduce the French Curb 
pattern in gold-filled chains. 


First to popularize the Waldemar. 


None of these changes have given 
greater returns to the retail jeweler 
and to ourselves than the work we 
have done in assisting the jeweler in 
his selling. Prizes for window dress- 
ing, booklets, printed matter, ready- 
made advertisements for newspapers, 
and store signs have all justified their 
use by greatly increased business. 


In all these changes, we have been for- 
tunate in having the greatest good-will 
and co-operation of the retailer. We 
appreciate this heartily and will try to 
merit it in the future by combining 
half a century of experience with the 
most progressive spirit of each suc- 
ceeding year. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Established 1873 : 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Sales Offices 
New York Chicago Toronto 
9 Maiden Lane 10 So. Wabash Ave. 95 King St., E. 
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Why reliable watchmakers do not care to 
work for dealers who sell unreliable watches 


Of interest to every dealer will be the talks—of which this is the 
third — discussing the various phases of the watch market 
and pointing the way to a solution of the problems that have 
arisen as a result of the existing shortage of watchmakers. The 
balance of the series will appear in succeeding issues of this 
publication. Copies of previous talks will be sent on request. 


Expert watchmakers of the old school 
claim that foreign-made watches require 
more care and skill to repair than do 
standard American watches. 


It takes a watchmaker so much longer to 
repair a low-grade foreign watch that it 
is impossible for his employer to make a 
profit on the job. As a result, there is 
little chance for the watchmaker to get 
an increase in salary. 





The best watchmakers re- 
fuse to accept positions 
where they must spend 
their time repairing low- 
grade watches — they in- 
sist on knowing first just 
what grades of watches 
they may be called to work 
upon. 


Many watchmakers decline 
the business of repairing 
the new cheap watches 
and refer the owners back 
to the dealers who sold 











them. 
Colonial A 
Chaat ae Watchmakers who learned 
sacrifice of accuracy. their trade on standard 
seem orey jer American watches often 
movement |9 jewels. leave their positions when 
bane Be ol | the dealers for whom they 
donee an wt ee work begin to sell the 
ing campaign. new cheap grades of Swiss 
watches. 





As an example, a New York watchmaker 
resigned because he was required to sac- 
rifice his reputation by repairing watches 
that could never be expected to give 
satisfaction, no matter how skilful the 
work done upon them. They were made 
to sell — not to keep time. 


Many watchmakers have told us that 
they would prefer to accept positions 
with dealers who specialize in Waltham 


Watches. 


For these reasons, hundreds of far-sighted dealers 
are refusing to sell low-grade watches (either 
Swiss or American) and are concentrating their 
attention on standard watches of American make, 
especially Waltham. 


The next talk will discuss the change in style 
and size of watches and how it affects the profits 
of the retail dealer. 


Do you. realize what a valuable 

asset there is to the Waltham 

dealer in the fact that more than 
a quarter-million Waltham Auto- 
mobile Clocks are demonstrating the 
accuracy and precision of Waltham 
time on thirty-one leading makes of 
cars? And that Waltham accuracy 
and precision are so apparent 
that many automobile owners reg- 
ulate the time in their houses by 


their Waltham Automobile Clocks @ 











WALTHAM \\/ATCH COMPANY, \\/ALTHAM, [MASS. 
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THE WORLD’S WATCH OVER. TIME 


Travelers in Europe will be pleased to know that Kirby Beard & Company, 


of ag who are prepared to ex- 





Jewelers of Paris, areone of a 


tend any service which may ded 


in tion with Waltham Watches. 
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stenographers. The check-protecting and 
adding machines certainly are a God-send 
to the merchant whose trade also steadily 
and handsomely increased under modern 
methods of doing business. 

“In the early history of our store during 
the ‘60s and ’70s, we thought we were doing 
well to sell a mantel clock for $10. Ten 
times that amount today seems nothing. 
If we sold a good looking student’s oil 
lamp for $15 in those days we were happy, 
but now lamps are sold for $200 and $300 
just as readily.” 1 Sn 

The man who gave this interesting infor- 
mation started in business at $3.00 a week, 
the usual price paid to a boy at that time. 


Lavish Purchases Made Last December 

When asked about business conditions 
during the past season, Mr. Wattles said: 
“It has astonished us greatly during the 
season just past to observe the amount of 
money the people seem to have after all 
the calls to maintain the war. People 
bought more liberally this year than in any 
previous year.” 

I asked Mr. Wattles about what was the 
average price of articles sold during the 
past season and he replied: “The average 
price in my territory during December was 
about $50, but it was quite common to sell 
a diamond bar pin at from $1,000 to $15,000; 
a tea set at $1,000 or more; or a wrist 
watch of platinum and diamonds at $600. 


The Best Sellers in Wattles’ Store 
“The most popular articles in jewelry 
were platinum and diamond wrist watches 
and platinum and diamond bar pins, while 
radium dial clocks in silver and in 14-karat 


gold came in for a large share of popu- | 


Platinum jewelry certainly has the 
People demand platinum.” 


larity. 
floor. 


Eighty-seven Years in Business and Was 
Once Visited by the Prince of Wales 
and Abraham Lincoln 
The firm of John M. Roberts & Son 
Co., first known under the name of John 
M. Roberts, has been engaged in the 
iewelry business in the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for 87 years. The store first occu- 
pied by John M. Roberts, the father and 
grandfather of the present firm, had a 
total area of 480 square feet, the larger 
portion of which was a log house, at 16 
5th Ave. This was one of the buildings 
that escaped the great fire of 1845, when 
982 buildings were destroyed, the prop- 

erty loss being $8,000,000. 

A few years aiter this date a modern 
show window of glass, with a clap-board 
front, was installed in this same build- 
ing. The total sales force consisted of 
Mr. Roberts and two assistants. Solid 
gold jewelry and a limited quantity of 
small silver pieces were carried in stock, 
but the principal merchandise was gold 
watches and chains, together with a 
goodly supply of eight-day clocks. 

The population of Pittsburgh at that 
time was about 25,000 or 35,000 people; 
the leading newspaper was the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, which had been established in 
1786. The year 1846 ushered in the use 
of the telegraph and the population 
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jumped to 45,000 people. Shortly after 
this, in 1851, the first railroad entered 
Pittsburgh, and the first Republican con- 
vention met in Pittsburgh in 1856. This 
was the birth of the Republican party. 
The Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Edward of England, visited this store in 
1860, although he was not a purchaser. 
This visit was followed the next year by 
that of Abraham Lincoln, who enter- 


tained at the old Monongahela House. . 


He visited the store about the time the 
troops were leaving for war. 

The main illumination at this time was 
candles and a little later oil lamps. In 
1893 John M. Roberts II opened a new 
establishment on Market St., this being 
the first store west of New York to use 
electric incandescent lights in panels 
through the ceiling. Thousands came to 
see the novel way of illumination. 

The most prosperous year of Pittsburgh 
was in 1902. In 1904 the firm was incor- 
porated under the name of John M. 
Roberts & Son Co., having taken the 
son, J. Loughrey Roberts, into the busi- 
ness. The store now occupied is a four- 
story building, occupying two frontages 
—435 and 437 Market St., and has a floor 
space of 12,206 square feet, being the 
largest retail jewelry establishment west 
of New York, and more than 20 times 
larger than their first original store. The 
store is thoroughly equipped and main- 
tains itself almost in entirety—having its 
own power plant, dynamos and artesian 
wells. The number of employes range 
up to 130 people during the busy season, 
maintaining a creditable staff of high- 
class jewelers, watchmakers and en- 
gravers. 


Hand Bills First Used as Advertising 

The larger portion of advertising by 
the firm in the earlier years was in the 
form of hand bills left on the door steps. 
This department has. steadily advanced 
until thousands of dollars are spent each 
year in newspapers, illuminated bulletin 
boards, day-light bulletins on all the dif- 
ferent railroads eutering Pittsburgh. The 
amount of advertising done this last holi- 
day season was a little in advance of the 
previous year. 


Every Department ‘‘Above Par” Last 
; Week 

A great variety of goods was sold this 
last year; in fact, every department was 
above par. Diamonds, in every form of 
setting, however, had the preference, 
closely seconded by watch bracelets. The 
increased percentage in December busi- 
ness was about 30 per cent. better than 
the previous year. The sale of platinum 
jewelry was very extensive. The officers 
of the firm, as of present date, are John 
M. Roberts,. president; J. Loughrey 
Roberts, first vice-president, and John M. 
Roberts III, secretary and treasurer. 


Formerly Owned by President 
Wilson’s Wife’s First Husband 

Back in the days when Alexandria and 
Georgetown, both now in the District of 
Columbia, were thriving and busy ports 
and good-sized cities for those days, and 
Washington was practically nothing but a 
wilderness, James Galt, son of a Western 


Store 
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Maryland farmer, founded the business of 
Galt & Bro. From a business conducted 
practically from a small jeweler’s work 
bench and occupying only a part of a small 
store, the business has grown steadily dur- 
ing all these years until today, if not the 
largest, it certainly is one of the best known 
retail jewelry houses in this country. 
Today the firm occupies the entire build- 
ing at 1107 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
where it has been located since 1868. In 
spite of war conditions, the firm’s last fis- 
cal year was the biggest in its history, and 
the first four months of this year are run- 











EXTERIOR OF STORE OF GALT & BRO., 1107 Pa. 
AVE., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


With the exception of the first floor, the exterior 
is identically as it was. when the firm moved 
into this structure in 1868. 


ning way ahead of the same period last 
year. 

Probably no other firm of any descrip- 
tion has numbered among its patrons so 
many distinguished personages as Galt & 
Bro. Situated as it is in the National Capi- 
tal, it. has been the store where persons 
high in political and social life of this and 
other countries have made their purchases. 
During the long stretch of years this firm 
has been in existence it has numbered 
among its patrons every President of the 
United States from Jefferson down to the 
present, and nearly all other great men 
whose names are prominent in American 
history. 

The list of distinguished men and women 
who have been regular patrons of the house 
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The best store improvement you can make 


The best store improvement you can make 
today is to install a modern National Cash 
Register—because it will build up and 
systematize your business. 


A modem National Cash Register will 
raise the tone of your store, make your 
clerks more efficient, and put you in the 
class of up-to-date merchants. 


It will enable you to save expense in run- 
ning your store, and thus release money for 
other purposes. 


It will make possible quick, accurate service 
to customers—the greatest inducement that 


any merchant can offer to get and hold trade. 


It will give you unequaled protection, that 
will check every cent of your profits into 


the bank. 


It will give you information that will en- 
able you to control your business. 


A modem National Cash Register is a 
store improvement that will quickly pay for 
itself out of what it saves. 


In the face of increased competition you 
cannot afford to postpone making this im- 
provement. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
Old registers repaired, rebuilt, bought, sold, and exchanged 
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as shown by the age-yellowed books of the 
old firm is a long one, including Cabinet 
officers, justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Senators, Representa- 
tives in Congress and members of the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

Employes of the house frequently recall 
a familiar saying of the late Norman Galt: 
“When you cater to Washington, you cater 
to the world.” And this is literally true, 
because the diplomatic and other represen- 
tatives of every country of the world make 
their headquarters in Washington when in 
the United States. 

The imprint of this firm appears on a 
vast number of valuable articles of great 
historic value and interest, many of which 
have become relics of bygone days and by- 
gone distinguished men. These include 
silver presentation pieces, gold mounted 
swords, pistols, medals and other testimo- 
nials presented to persons high in political, 
social, military and naval circles. 

In 1892 the business had grown so that 
the interior of the building at 1107 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. was remodeled so that the 
firm could occupy the entire four stories. 
Modern windows were put in and the first 
floor front made up-to-date. However, the 
exterior of the building from the second 
floor up has not been changed or remodeled 
one iota since the day the firm first moved 
into it and from the photograph of the 
store as it appears today it will be seen 
that not only is the architectural design 
most pleasing, but the exterior of the build- 
ing compares favorably with structures 
erected many years later. The fact that 
the front as well as the entire building is 
in perfect condition is 2 testimonial of the 
kind of work builders did in the old days. 

Galt & Bro. have been consistent adver- 
tisers in the dignified and conservative 
daily newspapers of Washington for years. 
The amount of space used has always been 
limited. During the last two years prac- 
tically no advertising has been done, in 
spite of which; however, their business has 
grown by leaps and bounds, reaching pro- 
portions even beyond the hopes and expec- 
tations of the members of the firm. Some 
of their advertising is shown in another 
section of the paper. 

Henry C. Bergheimer, manager and 
active head of the institution, says he has 
been informed by representatives of the 
big mercantile agencies that the house has 
been in existence longer than any strictly 
retail establishment of any character in 
this country. ¥¢ 

Referring to the firm’s merchandising, 
Mr. Bergheimer said: 

“Naturally the class of goods which we 
handle changes from time to time. Dur- 
ing the last ten years or so we have dis- 
continued very largely the sale of plated 
ware and fancy goods, both of which 
were very popular at one time, and we 
carried large stocks. We have also 
gradually worked out of the handling of 
clocks, and only a few very fine bronzes 
are now carried in stock by us. Years 
ago bronzes were an important line with 
us, but now we seldom have more than a 
few in stock. 
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“During recent years we have been 
gradually working more exterisively into 
gems and fine jewelry, fine watches and 
fine silver. While we always did carry 
these in large stock we have and are 
today working to develop this side of the 
business to the exclusion of any other 
side. 

“In other words, the goods we carry 
now are only those that a fine jewelry 
store would carry, and the fancy articles 
which many of the leading jewelers car- 
ried regularly a few years ago are 
rapidly being discontinued by us.” 

Few Diamonds Sold in Norfolk, Va., in the 
Days of Old—To-day’s Business 

Going over to Norfolk, Va., and inter- 
viewing the Paul-Gale-Greenwood Co., 
established in 1847 in a store 15 x 40 feet 
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From a Small Store to a Large Establish- 
ment with Huge Mail Order Business 


Oil lamps once illuminated the now at- 
tractive Norfolk store. Today electric 
lights bring out the beauty of every nook 
and corner. in the store which has grown 
to dimensions of 48 6/10 x 100 feet. Two 
floors are occupied and 1,000 square feet 
of space is rented in the adjoining building. 
Storage quarters are also leased in a local 
warehouse. In the first store there was 
some attempt at displaying goods in a show 
window, but it was crude compared with 
the present display, which is changed twice 
every week, while the cases in the store 
itself are changed weekly, and sometimes 
oftener. Show windows were not valued 
highly in the early stages of merchandising 
as selling factors. From a simple little 


INTERIOR VIEW OF FIRST FLOOR OF GALT & BRO.’S STORE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Henry C. Bergheimer, present active head, shown in the oval.) 


with one employe, we find that diamond 
sales in that location in the old days were 
very rare. There was a big demand for 
watch chains, watches, wedding rings and 
ordinary wedding presents. Norfolk had a 
population then of about 10,000 and boasted 
of two newspapers. Only a mere business 
card, one inch deep, was used as an adver- 
tisement. The best trade in the territory 
was catered to and much business was 
done in the eastern part of North Carolina. 
At that time the cost of doing business 
was high in that location because the firm 
only did about $12,000 a year at a cast of 
$5,000. Credit was hard to obtain in those 
days, and perhaps it was for the benefit 
of all concerned. The terms were the usual 
30, 60 and 90 days, with the customary dis- 
count. Trade acceptances, of course, in 
those times were unknown, being a praise- 
worthy modern device well calculated to 
prevent prolonged credit and to simplify 
transactions between manufacturer or 
wholesaler and retailer. 


establishment carrying merely watches, 
watch chains and wedding rings and a few 
other trinkets, has developed an establish- 
ment with every modern convenience for 
the customer and the transaction of busi- 
ness, and with a great variety of jewelry 
lines, as well as a music parlor where the 
highest type of talking machines and 
records are sold. Many jewelers, in fact, 
with the modern development in retailing 
have learned how to sell these side lines 
with profit. The Paul-Gale-Greenwood Co. 
has not only an extensive retail business, 
but has developed a mail order business 
which is increasing every year, 20,000 
catalogues having been issued in 1918. 


“A Big Oak’’ Grown Down in Charleston, 
Ss ¢. 

Going down south further we come to 
Charleston, S. C., and here let us chat with 
W. S. Allan, of James Allan & Co., who 
moved into their present store 53 years 
ago! The first store measured only 10 x 20 
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The Personal Touch 























HE war has made hand writing fashionable, which has given a real 
I personal touch to social and business correspondence. 


A typewritten communication has its place—but it is not in letters that 
are meant to be personal or in a broad sense of the word, sentimental. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has supplied millions in the last few vears 
with the means of personal communication. The words written with it have 
flown without interruption from the heart to the hand, and brought joy to 
every corner of the world in consequence. 

The retail Jeweler, who caters to individuals and is the introducer of fash- 
ions, has played a conspicuous part through the sale of Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens in giving a personal touch to correspondence. 

Each user has found in Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen a personal pen 
with a point that exactly suited the individual character of hand writing, a size 
that was best adapted to the conditions under which the hand writing had to 
be done. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


San Francisco Boston Chicage 
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feet and was founded by James Allan. He 
did the work all by himself and was located 
in the outer part of the city where rents 
were very low, about a mile from the 
present location. Mr. Allan carried only 
14 and 18-karat jewelry and never sold 
plated watches, believing that the jeweler 
should sell the best or nothing at all. 
Charleston had a population of 35,000 and 
one live little newspaper. 


An Old-Timer’s Reminiscences 

When asked to describe the manufac- 
turers’ selling methods as compared with 
those of today in his section, Mr. Allan 
said: 

“A salesman at that time always thought 
it was necessary to invite you to have a 
drink. Fortunately, this method no longer 
prevails.” Coal gas and oil were used for 
heating and illumination. The present 
quarters are located in the heart of the re- 
tail district and are spacious and modern 
in every respect. The show windows are 
about seven feet wide. 

“Sixty years ago,” said Mr. Allan, “the 
only competitors we had were the legitimate 
jewelers. Now we have department stores, 
catalogue houses, the cheap watches sold 
by hardware and stationery stores, and 
cheap jewelry sold in gents’ furnishing 
houses, all of which detract from the high- 
grade jewelry business. All the modern de- 
vices used to facilitate the transaction of 
-business have been installed since our busi- 
ness was founded. Our silent salesman 
was originally a little walnut case about 
five feet wide and two feet deep placed in 
front of the show window. The interior 
of the store was lined with shelves with 
sash enclosing them.” 

Considerable newspaper advertising is 
done nowadays, and this is reinforced by 
circular letters and blotters which are dis- 
tributed frequently. The present officials 
of the firm are W. S. Allan, president and 
treasurer, and R. H. Allan, vice-president 
and secretary. 

Mr. Miscally, who is so well known in the 
jewelry trade and much interested in the 
welfare of the industry, is one of the stock- 
holders and president of the Allan jewelry 
Co., one of the largest wholesale jewelry 
houses in the South. 


A Pioneer in Dear Old Tennessee 

Taking a westward direction we reach 
what was once termed “The Athens of the 
South,” Nashville, Tenn., and pay a visit 
to the store of the B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 
About 50 years ago the then proprietor had 
the honor of serving Gov. Andrew Jackson 
and many wealthy southern people whose 
families resided in ‘Nashville because it was 
such a great educational city. They bought 
the best, and the firm sold only solid gold 
jewelry and solid silverware. The stock 
was dispensed from a diminutive establish- 
ment 15 x 18 feet, with no employes but 
Mr. Stief himself. The population of the 
town was then 25,000, with two daily news- 
Papers. Goods were bought directly from 
all the large manufacturers of jewelry and 
silverware. 


Few Travelers Came to Nashville 
There were very few travelers who came 
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to this section, and the proprietor had to go 
east himself for goods. Mr. Stief believes 
that advertising and catalogues have been 
two forms of competition which the retail 
jewelers have had to meet vigorously. 
From this small store grew the present 
establishment, 26 x 150 feet, with two front 
show windows, the entire side length of 
the store being a large show window in 
itself. Such were conditions in Tennessee 
a few years after the close of the Civil 
War, 


Jeweler Enters the Scene of His Labors by 
Stage Coach 

Going up now into Iowa we come to the 
enterprising firm conducted by the Plumb 
Jewelry Store, in Des Moines, corner of 
6th and Walnut Sts. The business was 
founded by Henry Plumb in 1865, just after 
his honorable discharge as Captain in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. There 
were at that time 10,000 inhabitants in the 
city which only shortly before had’ been 
merely a trading post where the old Fort 
Des Moines offered protection to the 
settlers from the Indian attacks. There 
were no railroads running through the city, 
and the latter part of Mr. Plumb’s trip to 
the city was made by stage coach. 


A $35,000 Business Done 50 Years Ago 

Under Hardships 

Although the advertising and window 
displays were very meager, an annual busi- 
ness ranging from $25,000 to $35,000 per 
year was done under severe handicaps. As 
Ralph H. Plumb told the writer, “Two ot 
the greatest differences that exist between 
the early stages of the firm and present de- 
velopments is the attention paid to organi- 
zation and system and to the realization of 
the necessity of constant advertising and 


attractive window displays. 


Mr. Plumb says that he questions greatly 
whether the actual personal selling effi- 
ciency of his present force exceeds that 
which existed in the old days when per- 
sonality and individual sales effort counted 
for 90 per cent of the business. It was a 
frequent saying of the late Mr. Henry 
Plumb that the relative standing of the 
jewelry business.as compared with other 
trades in the community increased with the 
size of the community. In other words, as 
the town becomes larger the standing of 
the jeweler increases, provided, of course, 
the jeweler himself is enterprising and pro- 
gressive, until he finally is placed on the 
same plane as the large banks and finan- 
cial institutions. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Plumb, “it should 
be a matter of pride and gratification to 
the jeweler to know that as his town or 
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city grows and his own business prospers,,. 
he will find the relative standing in his. 
community of the jewelry business will in- 
crease to a point where it commands and 
receives the unquestionable confidence and, 
respect of his fellow citizens.” 


A Rental Increase in an Indianapolis Store. 
from $1,000 to $10,000 

Moving eastward now into Indianapolis. 
we visit the interesting business conducted. 
by Julius C. Walk & Son, Inc. This firm is. 
really the successor to one that dates back 
to 1856. The name Walk first appeared in 
the city, however, in 1877. The business. 
was incorporated in 1903. High-grade 
watches, seed pearl and stone cameo. 
jewelry and plated goods were in great de~ 
mand in the early stages of this business, 
The population of Indianapolis eight years 
after the birth of the JeweLers’ CrrcuLaR 
was only 7,500. Among the noteworthy 
personages served years ago were Gen. 
Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, and 
Gen. Benj. Harrison, later President of 
the United States. Rental has increased 
from $1,000 a year to $10,000. 


When Retailers Ran After the Traveling 
Man 

Mr. Walk tells how manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives would spend two or three days 
with a firm, bringing their trunks with, 
them. He speaks of the boys of the road as. 
“royal good fellows.” Many a retailer. 
actually. waited for the traveling salesman, 
to alight from the train at the station to. 
grab him quickly and make him promise to, 
show his goods first to the captor. This, 
perhaps, is one of the most significant fea-. 
tures in the development of selling methods, 
for nowadays a large number of travelers 
At one time the 
retailer himself frequently had to go to the. 
big manufacturing centers or do without 
the goods entirely. 

In Mr. Walk’s early store, as in many 
others, the old walnut wall cases and deep 
counter cases with nickel edges were used. 


The Best Sellers 

The best sellers during the past holiday- 
season, according to Mr. Walk, were high-. 
grade men’s watches, fine bracelet watches, 
more sterling than was anticipated, toilet- 
ware, gold Waldemar chains and sleeve 
buttons. 

The firm increased its advertising 10 per 
cent over the previous year, and the in- 
crease in business for December over 1917 
was 20 per cent. The: firm’s early estab- 
lishment had a floor space of 15 x 50 feet, 
all told. The present store room is 33 x 80. 
feet, while there’ is a work shop of 16% x 








T° have struggled and won, to have climbed 

upward through all the years of shifting 
fortune and hampering adversity, to have 
routed trouble with a smile, to have held on | 
with the tenacity that marks the unconquer- | 
able man—this is victory—and deserves the | 
praise and esteem of one’s fellow men.—R.F.N. | 
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“Seventy-fwe Years Young” 


HE year 1919 marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company and the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of its founder, Eliphalet 
Whorf Dennison. 


In 1844 Aaron L. Dennison, one of the sons of Colonel Andrew Dennison, the latter a cobbler 
of Brunswick, Maine, decided that paper boxes for jewelry could be made on this side of the 
water better than the imported product. Journeying to New York by packet, stage coach and 
on foot, he purchased a supply of cardboard and glazed paper and took it back to Maine. The 
first box forms were cut by Colonel Andrew on his cobbler’s bench and were covered with glazed 
paper by his two daughters, Julia and Mathilda. Aaron found a ready market for the boxes 
among the jewelers of Boston, because, as he had surmised, careful workmanship and good stock 
made them superior to those from overseas. At the end of the first year Aaron had sold $3,000 
worth of boxes, and ten hands were employed in the busy little factory. So began the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. : 


In 1919 the business started by Aaron and continued by his younger brother, Eliphalet W., is turning out boxes by 
tens of millions. In place of the ten workers in the Brunswick shop there are now 2,500. Two hundred salesmen 
covering the United States and foreign countries have taken the place of the single young man who first sold his 
product to Boston jewelers. A factory at Framingham, Massachusetts, with 640,000 feet of floor space and covering 
acres, has risen as a monument to the venture started three-quarters of a century ago. In this factory are made not 
only-boxes but also leather and velvet cases, show-case trays and jewelers’ findings. In addition to its jewelers’ line the 
Company manufactures shipping and marking tags, crepe paper and its allied products, gummed labels, sealing wax, 
glue, paste and mucilage, and hundreds of kindred items for home, store and factory. The four-square principles 
upon which the business was builded have been kept in mind by successive generations of Dennison workers, and 
their worth has been proved by no small measure of success. 


Denison cMlanufachii ng So, 
The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Works at Framingham, Mass. 
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9) feet and a receiving room measuring 
40 x 17 feet. 
Early Retailing Methods 
ET’S now take a sleeper and go “back 
to Boston.” Fifty years ago the tech- 
nical side of the jewelry trade in Boston 
was virtually an unknown quantity. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any jeweler ever gave 
ita thought, or if he did it was only in the 
nature of a dream, which, so far as he 
was concerned, would never be realized. 
Statistics, systematic methods of busi- 
ness management, the elaborate and in- 
tricate bookkeeping of today, overhead 
expenses, organized corps of assistants 
under managers of years of varied and 
expert training in the direction and in- 
struction of men were matters unknown 
half a century ago. Then the founder 
or proprietor of a store was the sole 
directing force, and his efforts were con- 
fined entirely to his own particular busi- 
ness, without any consideration for his 
confreres in trade. It was a case of every 
man for himself. 


When Few Jewelers Advertised 

Advertising was in its infancy and was 
of a negligible quantity and quality. And 
only those jewelers who enjoyed the 
larger custom ever thought it worth 
while to appeal through the press, or 
otherwise, for more business. Electrical 
street displays, window-dressing, unique 
exhibitions that would attract the eye of 
the public, brilliaritly illuminated stores, 
these were impossible because the means 
to effect them were not in existence. 
The jeweler of those days had to rely 
very largely upon his personal magnet- 
ism and the recommendation of his 
friends and associates to increase his 
business. 


Cheap Jewelry Not in Vogue 
Furthermore, well-designed, inexpensive 
jewelry was not in vogue. Only those 
people whose means permitted them to 
acquire the more costly sort made it a 
practice of wearing personal ornaments 
of precious stones, gold and silver. So 
it was that the jeweler laid himself out 
to cater to the few rather than to the 
many. Hence he did not require much 
else than a place, conveniently located, 
where he could receive his customers 
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and at the same time display a compara- 
tively small stock, adapted to the par- 
ticular requirements of his circle of cus- 
tomers, many or few. 


E. B. Horn’s Career 


There were, of course, enterprising and 
progressive spirits at that period, as 
there are in all ages, who had an eye for 
tomorrow and whose vision extended 








THIS AD TELLS THE MERCHANDISING STORY 
OF THE OLD DAYS 


beyond their own doorsteps. 
among these was E. B. Horn, founder of 
the E. B. Horn Co., one of the most in- 
teresting jewelry stores in Boston today. 
The history of this company forms one 
of the most interesting chapters in the 
business life of this city, and today it is 
one of the chief landmarks in the oldest 
and most famous public thoroughfares of 
this ancient town of Boston. 
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Edwin B. Horn, the founder, started 
the business in 1839 at Hanover St., then 
and now a jewelry centre, and shortly 
afterward moved to 32 Hanover St. At 
his death in 1872 the business was carried 
on by his son, Edwin B. Horn, who in 


Christmas Gifts | 
Our stocks of the better grades of Diamonds, 4 
Watches and Gold Jewelry were never more ex- 


purchases several months ago and are much 
lower than present market values. 


—Diamonds— 
Solitaire Diamond Rings, 
blue white, $25 to $500 


Ladies’ Bracelet Watches 
Waltham movements, 
$20 to $50 


Prominent « 


= —— Rings, Men's 12-Jewéled Ad- 
» usted Hamilton 
#75 to 200] | VWatches,o-semesuen, 
Diamond Pendants, beau- $25 and np 
titul designs.¢10 to $150 Solld 14K Gold 17-Jew- 
Diamond Scart Pins, lat- eled Adjusted Men's 
est styles 
Diamond Bar Pins, large 
assortment. .$20 to $350 


e Gifts for Ladies Gifts for Men 
| Rings set with aqua-ma- Rings set with rubles, am- 
rine, amethyst, sapphires ethyst, 

and rables, 14K gold set- and 





Signet Rings $8 to $10 
Pendants ........86t0 $25 
Pearl Beads......83 to $20 
Bracelets ......-.85 to $80 
Tollet Sets... 68.50 to $40 
Bar Pins.....--..86to $85 

















These are but a few of the many desirable 
gifts shown in opr large id attractive stock. 
is invited. 


© The E. B. Horn Co. § 


| Jewelers for 79 Years | Near 





se. Seek 








1878 engaged new quarters at 429 Wash- 
ington St., the present location of the 
store. The two pictures herewith repro- 
duced show the premises as they were 
acquired by the founder (No. 261, the 
fourth from the left) and the bright, at- 
tractive and spacious store of the E. B. 
Horn Co. of today. It will be of interest 
to Boston jewelers to know that the old 
line drawing represents the corner of 
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PRESENT STORE AND OLD LOCATION OF THE E. B. HORN CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FIFTY 
YEARS AGO 


It is a long step from the dip pen 
and fancy pearl holders of a half 
century ago to the perfection of 


Ke“GWAN’ SELFFILLING 
FOUNT-PEN 


Our aim, however, now as then, 
is to produce only the best. While 
we have kept step with the im- 
provements in manufacture and the 
advance in the arts we have made 
no compromise with quality. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


VOX Wy 
" MABIE [ODD a4 &@ 


17 MAIDEN LANE, 209 S. STATE ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TORONTO PARIS ZURICH SYDNEY JOHANNESBURG 
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Washington and Winter Sts. as it was 
in 1839, but where is now located the 
large department store of the Gilchrist 
Co. It is also of interest to note that 
although there is no resemblance be- 
tween the old and the present quarters 
of the E. B. Horn Co., there yet remain 
some of the original parts of the exterior 
of the building. 

To continue the career of the company 
the present store with its modern equip- 
ment and convenient location has been 
occupied continuously for more than 40 
years, and as the company three years 
ago acquired a new lease of the premises 
it will remain in this splendid location 
until at least the year 1952. In 1891 the 
company was incorporated by Edwin B. 
Horn, Charles A. Woodsome and Will- 
jam A. Whittemore. Mr. Edwin B. Horn 
died in 1900, like his father leaving a 
highly honored name in the commercial 
life of Boston. The present officers of 
the company are William A. Whittemore, 
president; Charles A. Woodsome, treas- 
urer; and Fred A. Horn, secretary, a 
grandson of Edwin B. Horn, the founder 
of the business. And through all the 80 
years the fixed idea has remained, to 
make every transaction with a customer 
an event which would help to build up 
absolute confidence in the customer’s 
mind in the store’s fairness and value to 
him. 

An idea of the remarkable growth of 
this business may be gleaned from the 
fact that whereas when the original pro- 
prietor started in business in 1839 he was 
alone, today the company, in addition to 


the officers, employs a competent staff of | 


30 assistants, has a watch repairing de- 
partment of five of the most expert 
watchmakers in Boston, and enjovs a 
business in diamonds and other precious 
stones which compares most favorably 
with any other retail jewelry establishment 
in the city. 
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A Firm Belief in Liberal Advertising 

While the company believes that the 
best form of advertising is the quality of 
the goods for sale at moderate and rea- 
sonable prices, yet it has always been a 
custom of the company to advertise 
liberally in the local papers and the ends 
have justified this honest and progress- 
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owner’s great grandfather, in Falmouth, 
now Portland, Me., in 1781. The founder 
moved to Boston 12 years later and set- 
tled on Marlborough St., which is now 
Washington St. Boston had 25,000 inhabi- 
tants at the time and one or two news- 
papers, which carried no jewelry advertis- 
ing. 

















“COMRADES” —IN THE RARE OLD DAYS OF YORE 


First store of G. W. Fairchild & Sons, Bridgeport, Conn., as it looked when opened just after the 
Civil War, in 1865. 


ive means of reaching a share of the 
custom which might otherwise flow into 
other channels. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the original and the present method of 
the company’s publicity, better, perhaps, 
than any words can do. 


Quaint Old Boston Store Once the Ren- 
dezvous of Prominent Characters 

It would be hard to find a more quaint 
jewelry establishment than that of Wm. 
Bond & Son engaged in business in Boston 
for 125 years, and through all that time 
in the Bond family. The concern was 
founded by William Bond, the present 


This firm had among its best sellers 
in the early days, what were known as bull’s 
eye watches, fobs, etc. Floor space 50 
years ago was not so valuable as now and 
the main floor had a large space for an 
open fire with chairs set around. Here 
gathered the elite and the place became a 
sort of club where one might meet sooner 
or later, all the prominent persons of the 
city of Boston and in almost every walk 
of life. 

The cash discount system then was not so 
popular and credit was long. This firm is 
peculiar in many respects and never wor- 
ried much about competition, having culti- 
vated its own clientele without making any 





THE SAME RETAIL JEWELRY FIRM’S MODERN SHOW WINDOWS TODAY 
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Because— 





They are dependable in quality. 
They give lasting satisfaction. 


Every one sold is an active agent 
for more sales. 


They embody every essential for 
writing efficiency. 
Millions in use the world over. 





fitted with 14 kt. 
solid gold pen, 
well tempered, 
iridium tipped. 
















The ARMY and NAVY (No. $00) — The Pen with the Ink Tablet Reservoir. Ever 


ready everywhere. 


“SALBRO”—The Famous Lever Self-Filler. Deservedly the most popuiar of medium- 
priced self-fillers. Sells as it fills—with a snap. 


SALZ STA-SHARP PENCIL—The acme of pencil convenience, moderately priced. 
A year’s supply of everpointed leads in the magazine. 


__.and because 










Made by craftsmen, they are me- 
chanically right. 


They are made in variety of size 
and style for every purpose. 


They are priced to sell at sight, and 
at good profit to you. 


Mounted on attractive display eas- 
els, they sell themselves. 






Our new catalogue is brimful of SALZ SALES suggestions. 
It will pay you to send for it now. 


SALZ BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE FOUNTAIN PENS AND PENCILS 
71 West 35th Street, New York City 
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Sterling silver, 
filled 


Nickel Silver, as- 
‘sorted designs. 
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great effort for a large growth or expan- 
sion. “Fifty years ago,” said W. C. Bond, 
“we made a smali display. Now we con- 
sider our windows our best advertisement 
and sales producer. If you saw our store 
you might say, ‘What a mass of junk!’ but 
we sell it and lots of it.” 








This Successful Jeweler Once Worked for 
$50 a Year 

Entering another New England city, 
Bridgeport, Conn., we find the beautiful 
store conducted by G. W.’Fairchild & Sons, 
Inc, at 997 Main St. Starting Nov. 14, 
1865, G. W. Fairchild developed a business 
of which any one might justly be proud. 
Mr. Fairchild is still alive and will be 83 
years of age March 7. Mr. Fairchild’s ap- 
prenticeship began in Birmingham, Conn., 
and the modern boy who works in the store 
has a real vacation compared with the mul- 
titudinous duties which he had to perform. 
He arose at 5 in the morning, went to the 
store and made the fires, cleaned up, ete. 
At 7 he breakfasted at his employer’s home, 
where he lived. Afterwards, he helped to 
grade a lot, which was being filled in and 
also assisted the employer’s wife in house- 
hold duties. After this he went to the store 
and worked on watches. In the evening 
and at other odd times he acted as ex- 
press messenger for an express agent. His 
pay was $50 a year. He later acted as 
traveling clock maker, clerk and finally 
went with S. ‘(C. Benedict at 26 Bowery, 
where he afterwards had charge of the 
watch department. There was consider- 
able cheap jewelry sold in Mr. Fairchild’s 
location when he opened his store, but he 
installed a very fine stock and won the 
respect and confidence of the people. 
Among the prominent people who patron- 
ized him were Elias Howe, Nathanial 
Wheeler and A. C. Hobbs. 


Merchandising Then and Now 

The cost of doing business in his loca- 
tion 50 years ago was about 10 per cent. 
It is now figured at 30 per cent. This well 
known jewelry merchant attributes much 
of the success of many retailers to the cash 
system and devices designed to facilitate 
the transaction of business such as loose 
leaf and card filing systems, supply cabi- 
nets, etc. His average jewelry sale dur- 
ing the month of last December was about 
$25. He reports an increase in business of 
50 per cent for the year just closed over 
the previous year. Diamond rings, fancy 
rings, bracelet watches, signet rings and 
hall clocks were the best sellers in his city. 

Mr. Fairchild had the first plate glass 
front and the first gas lights in his town. 
He was also, as stated above, the first man 
to carry a line of fine merchandise. As he 
had formerly been employed in New York, 
with Sobron, Boardman & Townsend, in 
the old St. Nicholas Hotel, where he had 
charge of the diamond department, he 
brought some of the desires of the New 
York patrons with him to Bridgeport. His 
wedding rings were first ot the narrow 
English style and he had to melt them over 
into the wide oval shape. He had the first 
solid silver child’s cups, and was the first 
to carry in stock solid silver tea spoons. 
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He had a large stock of imported fancy 
goods and displayed them on tables in the 
center of the store on white paper. Quality 
and fair prices were always first in his 
mind. 


Selling Jewelry in New York When a Horse 
Express Ran from Washington 
to the Old Town 


In little old New York there were sev- 
eral concerns in business when _ the 
JEWELERS’ C1RCULAR began its career, some 
of them, in fact, were in existence before 
that time. Among the latter were: A. 
Frankfield & Co., whose business was 
started in 1856 and Geo. W. Welsh’s Sons, 
founded in 1830 at 234 Greenwich St. 
Other old concerns whose histories are 
given in another section of the paper were: 
Benedict Bros. (1869) ; Marcus & Co., Inc. 
(begun in 1869 under the name of Alexan- 
der Rumrill & Co.) ; A. C. Benedict & Co. 
(founded 1818 by A. C. Benedict); Wm. 
Wise & Son (1869); Black, Starr & Frost 
(1869); Thos. Kirkpatrick (1869); Tif- 
fany & Co, (founded 1837 at 259 Broadway 
as a Stationery and fancy goods store by 
John; B. Young) ; Theo. B. Starr (founded 
at 18 John St., in 1862). 

George Welsh’s Sons store, by the way, 
was founded three years before the old 
New York Sun. It may be interesting to 
note that Chas. A. Dana, the great jour- 
nalist, took charge of the Sun just two 
years before the founding of the JEWELERS’ 
Crecutar. On the site of the Sun build- 
ing today is a jewelry firm established in 
business over 40 years. 

Three years after Welsh’s store was 
founded Andrew Jackson was nominated 
for President and Gideon Lee was Mayor 
of New York. The social life of New 
York then gave considerable business to 
the retail jewelers. 

Columbia College then had about 100 
students and was located at Murray, Bar- 
clay, Church and Chapel Sts., and among 
the college professors was listed the name 
of Samuel F. B. Morse as professor of 
sculpture and painting. The founder of 
the far-famed Delmonico’s restaurant, now 
at 5th Ave. and 44th St., had a little res- 
taurant in Williams St. back of where B. 
Gutter & Sons’ store is now located. 

Just across the way from the present 
store of B. Gutter & Sons, at 170 Nassau 
St., in- April, 1831, William Cullen Bryant, 
then editor of the Evening Post, and M. L. 
Stone, editor of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, had a regular rough and tumble fight 
until the poet finally wielded a cowhide 
whip with such vehemence that bystanders 
intervened and separated the distinguished 
fighters. Not long after that, another very 
tempestuous and impulsive newspaper man, 
J. Watson Webb, beat up J. Gordon Ben- 
nett in Wall St., so that downtown New 
York even in those days saw some exciting 
days. 

There was a horse express running be- 
tween New York and Washington bring- 
ing the news fresh from Congress to New 
York. 

An amusing editorial in the old Sun vig- 
orously urged the body of Aldermen to 
adopt measures without delay to prevent 
the pigs from straying into City Hall Park! 

Such was rural New York long before 
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the JEWELERS’ CiRCULAR began its career in 
1869. The entire population of Manhattan 
and the Bronx then was less than one 
million, and now nearly half that number 
every day pass along Park Place opposite 
City Hall. About the time many of these 
jewelers started in business Horace Gree- 
ley was editor of the Tribune. Dick 
Croker, who was destined to become Tam- 
many’s leader, was an active youngster 25 
years old and serving as an engineer in 
the Fire Department, as well as leader of 
the young blood of Fourth Ave. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt was a lanky 
kid, ten years old, playing with the other 
boys in East 20th St., where he lived. 

New York’s wealthiest man was William 
B. Astor, then 76 years old, with a fund of 
$50,000,000 at his beck and call. Astor 
from his home in Lafayette Pl. could see 
the Bowery with its green lanes and quaint 
houses. These, too, were the days of A. T. 
Stewart, then the world’s greatest mer- 
chant and worth $30,000,000. 

From this interesting beginning devel- 
oped the great metropolis of New York, 
which is now the center of advertising and 
merchandising. It has been formally rec- 
ognized as such by the recent removal here 
of ‘the main office of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. It is a trite say- 
ing that “if you can’t get it in New York 
you can’t get it anywhere.” 





Worth Thinking About 


B USINESS is like a wheelbarrow—it 
stands still unless someone pushes it. 

A business succeeds only as it serves. 

The man who is capable of generating 
enthusiasm can’t be whipped. 

When troubles come, wise men take to 
work—weak men to the tall timber. 

The right side of people is not always 
found on the outside. 

Intrepid courage is the foundation of vic- 
tory. 

Germany’s greatest work of art is that 
final “bust” of the Kaiser. 

The Hohenzollern autocracy was canned, 
but not preserved. 

The watch on the Rhine has its hands up. 

‘Circumstances have rarely favored great 
men. They have fought their way to tri- 
umph through all opposing obstacles.” 








“First Things” in America 


Pins were first made here in 1832. 

The first daily was The Penny Packet, 
1784. 

The first Bible was printed in German- 
town, by Dr. Sauer, in 1743. 
a first lightning rods were put up in 

The first public lighting by electricity was 
in 1878. 

The first theatre was built at Williams- 
burg, Va., 1752. 

The first sleeping car was seen in 1858, 
and the first vestibule train in 1886. 

The first ferry, operated by steam, was 
between New York and Brooklyn, 1824. 

The first printing press was put up at 
Cambridge, Mass., by Stephen Daye, in 
1639. 

The first stove was invented and made 
by Benjamin Franklin, in 1741. 
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HAWKES CRYSTAL GLASS 


Cut, Engraved and Embellished 
in Gold, Silver and Enamel 


Show it—and it’s sold. Its charm, 
its rare artistic merit, and its practical 
utility captivate the most profitable 
gift trade. 
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OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 


Cut Glass—Engraved Glass—Rock Crys- 
tal Glass—Sterling Silver-mounted 
Glass—Decorated Gold Glass—Deco- 
rated Enamel Glass—Auto Vases. 


OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 


Desk Sets—Cigarette Boxes—Mono- 

grams, Engraved and Gold Decorated— : 

Colored Glass—Old English and Irish 

Glass—Period Glass—Odd Matchings. 2 







7% in. 2142 French Dressing 
Sterling Top 


HAWKES FRENCH DRESSING BOTTLE 


Retails from $2.00 to $6.00 


Patented under Design Patent 46500; Mechanical Patent 1,188,172 


IS graceful bottle, which is both a container and a mixer for French salad 
dressing, has proved by far the most popular tableware patent of recent years. It 
measures the ingredients for the dressing, it mixes them easily and thoroughly. 

and enables the hostess to serve this favorite sauce piquante in a manner befitting a daintily 


appointed dinner. HAWKES dealers have no competition on this article. HAWKES 


holds the exclusive patent, and will protect it to the limit. 


Every piece of HAWKES CRYSTAL is a sales-maker. Drop us a 
card for further information about the HAWKES line. h 4 


T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY CORNING, N. Y. 
HAWKES 
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Making the Store Front an 
Advertising Factor 


Individuality in Design a Valuable Asset—The Store Front of 50 Years Ago and That of Today—Striking 
Examples of Old and Modern Store Fronts 





Written and prepared expressly for THe JEWELERS’ CircuLar. 
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T is an unfortunate thing that so much 
| money is spent in store front construc- 
tion and the results are so deficient and 
faulty. The merchant is willing to spend 
his money for improvements but because of 
a mistaken loyalty, very often, to those of 
his own town his efforts are unavailing. 

The usual procedure in most cases is for 
the merchant to go to a local contractor 
and ask advice about a new front. He 





OLD TYPE OF STORE FRONT USED BY DEMING & 
GUNDLACH, HARTFORD, CONN. 

This business is now conducted under the name 
of E. Gundlach & Co. in a store twice the size 
of the original. In the old building silver spoons 
were sold as far back as 1800. 


may have formed an idea of what he 
wants or he may leave it all to the con- 
tractor. If the contractor has ever put in 
a store front he will immediately set to 
work to induce the merchant to have one 
just like the other. No matter what the 
requirements of the business may be in the 
matter of windows the contractor would 
build them all alike, leaving the painter to 
put a different color scheme into execu- 
tion for the purpose of having a little 
Variation in the appearance. 

It is practically the same with the mer- 
chant who goes to the local architect. If 
he has never constructed a store front he 
Will look up some old out-of-date book, 
containing a few impractical store front 
Siggestions and make a selection that is 





entirely unsuited for the business that is 
to be advertised and the merchandise to be 
displayed. 

A few years ago the writer saw $9,000 
spent on the remodeling .of the store 
fronts of a block of six stores and an office 
entrance. A first-class .architect was em- 
ployed, and he was an-imported architect 
at that. The home product was not ‘good 
enough. Now, it was necessary to have an 
architect, the building had been erected in 
the old days when heavy iron columns 
were necessary. ‘The five stories above 


had to ‘be supported and columns were the 


difficulty the merchants have in making 
effective displays, displays that will be any 
way near efficient. But that was not all, 
that architect did not know that a store 
window should have ventilation, he did 
not know that it should have drainage. 
The result in this one case was that thou- 
sands of dollars were actually thrown 
away, because the old fronts were about 
as efficient as the new, although a little 
more old-fashioned, 

To a great many merchants, as well as 
builders and architects, a store front is 
simply a “store front.” To the expert it 





STORE FRONT OF E. GUNDLACH & CO., HARTFORD, CONN., AS IT LOOKS TCDAY 
Somewhat marred hy the basement entrance on the right. 


only known safe means of carrying such a 
mass of brick and mortar. The architect 
made a good job of changing the construc- 
tion from columns to iron “I” beams, or 
arches, supported ‘by the piers at the walls. 
But there his usefulness seemed to be 
over. In the first place, there were six 
different businesses carried on in the six 
different stores, all of which should have 
had windows constructed to suit the dif- 
ferent classes of merchandise that were to 
be displayed therein. But, alas! every 
front was a duplicate of every other front. 

Just think of the dreary monotony of 
six store fronts, side by side, identical in 
size, shape and construction. Just think 
of the difficulty the public has in identify- 
ing the different stores. Just think of the 


is a sales-making expedient. It is a 
money maker, and the more efficient in 
that matter the better it is. Good looks, 
fine appearance and originality are worth 
considering, but they are of the least im- 
portance. But these need not be sacrificed 
in constructing an efficient, money-produc- 
ing store front. In these modern days all 
these features may be secured in one and 
the same front. 

When a merchant decides to remodel he 
should first of all learn something about 
store fronts for his own good. He can 
secure information in a great many ways. 
The best of all information is that to be 
had for the mere writing of a postal card 
or two. There are one or two good store 
front specialists who issue a number of 
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FRY QUALITY 


We don’t know who made the silverware on this table—but 


WE MADE THE GLASS 


CUT glass, ETCHED glass, OVEN glass in exclusive designs, useful and beautiful for 
table service. When you buy FRY glass, you have the best money can buy. It sells profitably. 





Every piece trade marked “FRY.” 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


H. C. FRY GLASS COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Storekeeping Department. 
——————————————————— 
booklets and other advertising literature. 
Every available scrap of this literature on 
fronts should be secured, read and 
digested. Then there are the other store 
fronts of the home town. The merchant 
can not only see these, but he can study 


store 





UPPER PICTURE ON THE RIGHT SHOWS THE 
IMPROVEMENT IN THIS STORE FRONT 


their efficiency. Let him take the time to 
study out the local fronts. Let him take 
awalk and note the fronts that attract the 
ctowds, he’ll know them, because they will 
attract him, too. Then he will have 
Started on his study for a more efficient 
front for his own store and if in earnest, 
Will not cease looking for information un- 
til every detail of the contemplated store 
frunt has ‘been decided upon. 

He will soon find out that the more at- 
tractive of the store fronts have individu- 
ality. They represent the individuality of 
the Proprietor of the establishment. This 
8 important. Now, understand what we 
Mean by individuality. We do not mean 
a odd, queer, quaint or fantastic con- 
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traption. We do mean a front that is en- 
tirely suited for the business to ‘be done, 
for the display of the merchandise sold. 
A furniture window may be vastly differ- 
ent from that intended for use by a jew- 
eler. The one type of store front will not 
suit all kinds of business. But the mer- 
chant who is looking for information 
should not confine his studies to the win- 
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must allow a sufficient amount of light to 
penetrate the store. In some cases the 
amount of light that is needed is far less 
that what an all-glass window will supply, 
although this is rarely the case. But there 
is, on the other hand, nearly always a 
necessity to increase the amount of light 
admitted to the store. This is done by 
the use of specially cut prism glass. This 





ATTRACTIVE, MODERN STORE FRONT INSTALLED BY LEON LEVI, BALTIMORE, MD, 


dows devoted to his own kind of business 
alone. There are many fronts that can be 
adapted to other classes of business. Indi- 
viduality must be merged into suitability 
in the selection of a store front. 

After the merchant has found a front 
that appears to suit his own business and 


is generally placed in transoms over the 
store window proper. 

This prism transom should extend 
straight across the front no matter in what 
shape the windows below are designed. 
To secure a maximum of light from a 
prism glass it is necessary that as much 











STORE FRONT ADOPTED BY A. RERGEDA & BRO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


has secured the sufficient information about 
construction, he is in a position to call in 
an architect or a builder. 

A store front must have several elements 
before it can be considered efficient. It 


light as possible will fall upon it. There 
must be a ray of light strike the glass on 
the outside before it can transmit it to the 
desired spot inside the store. These tran- 
som prism lights may be in sheet or leaded 
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LENOX & CHINA 


LENOX 

















@ 1889 The Lenox Pottery began the manufacture of china bric-a- 
brac and novelty items under the name ‘‘Ceramic Art Com- 


pany’’. 


@ 1904 Complete line of dinnerware added. 
@ 1906 Name of firm changed to LENOX, INCORPORATED. 


@ 1918 A Service of seventeen hundred pieces in LENOX BELLEEK 
CHINA specially manufactured for the White House at 


Washington. 


qq 1919 Spring exhibit to the trade. At the Wolcott Hotel, 4 West 
3lst Street, New York City February 3rd to March 29th. 











LENOX, INCORPORATED |] 


TRENTON, N. J. ne 
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form, but the leaded is preferable for 
ta reasons, one of which is strength. 
The sheet prism glass can be more easily 











shed. 5 , P 
wy MAO must be exercised in buying sheet 


prism glass, as some cheap grades turn 
lavender or green after a few months’ use. 
The position of the sun, relative position 
of other buildings, etc., must be considered 
when prism glass 1s bought. 

Having settled upon this part of the 
front we yet have the windows to consider. 
The width of the store will to a great 
measure settle the style of the windows. 
The style, or type, of the neighboring store 
fronts should have a bearing on this mat- 
ter also. The merchant who has a front 
similar to those of his right and left-hand 
neighbors will find that he has lost the 
first requisite of a front, viz.: individuality. 

The writer has spent several years in one 
of the stores, already mentioned above, in 
one of the stores having a front like five 
others, having no individuality whatever. 
He knows how many customers get into 
one store, thinking they were entering one 
of the others. And he knows that often 
the proprietors themselves have turned in- 
to the wrong store, much to their embar- 
rassment and confusion. Whether this has 
really driven home the necessity for indi- 
viduality in store front construction to 
these merchants or not, it teaches us that 
lesson. 

Many merchants think that it will cost a 
great deal to have a different kind of store 
front to those they are accustomed to see- 
ing. This is altogether a mistake. It 
may even prove a cheaper proposition to 
build a modern front along entirely origi- 
nal lines than to construct one in the old- 
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original estimate it will be good business 
to spend that amount extra. But it will 
often be found that the added cost is not 
a tenth of that figure, 
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for the window. 
frosting, which is one of the most costly 
items of expense the merchant in an old- 
fashioned store has to contend with. Jt 
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It prevents sweating and 








EARLY TYPE OF FRONT IN STORE OF W. P, DENEHEY, IN BUSINESS IN HARRISBURG, PA., FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS 


There has been a great stride in advance 
in store window construction during the 
past few years. Metal sash has largely 
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INVITING STORE FRONT OF S. W. MORGAN, WINONA, MINN. 


fashioned type. Price should not be con- 
sidered too closely in this matter anyway. 
The first cost is, or should be, the last. 
f a suitable store front can be built for 
fifty or a hundred dollars more than the 


replaced wood. In fact, sash, corner and 
transom ‘bars are now almost entirely con- 
structed of metal in the modern store 
front. This has many advantages, as it 
allows for a free ventilation and drainage 


is surprising that more attention has not 
been paid to the matter of ventilation in 
window construction. It is as necessary as 








IMPOSING STCRE FRONT OF C. R. BOAS, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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STEPS TO PROFIT 














FIRST STEP: Write for our Catalogue 
and latest Bulletin, and for full information 
about our Dealer Service. Order a few pop- 


ular LYRIC favorites. 


SECOND STEP: As Mu- 
sic Records are bought on 
impulse by nearly every- 
body, and bought often, give 
your closing conversation 
the musical note. It’s al- 
ways in tune. 


THIR® STEP: The very 
first sales will show. you 
the great pos- 


























sibilities in 
oe 1G 
RECORDS. 


Give your 


Lyrics a de- 
partment, 
properly 
placed — they 


’ TRap SS pat 
don’t take up Buea? es 














12-14 West 37th Street 








RECORDS 


much room and are very conveni- 
ently handled. Keep posted on 
the MONTHLY BULLETIN 
and order LYRICS steadily. Cus- 
tomers will stop going to the Sta- 
tionery Store or the Drug Store 
when they see your Service. 


FOURTH STEP: It’s only a step 
to the Bank. Make the heavier deposit that LYRIC 
RECORDS have produced. 


FIFTH STEP: Put your best foot forward on Step 
Number One—as explained above—and climb to 
Step Four. By this time our further directions will 
be unnecessary. 


P. $S.—Other Dealers have found these Steps regu- — 
lar Elevators to success. Get aboard. 


Order a few popular Lyric Records 


INQUIRE OF YOUR JOBBER 


Manufactured by 


LYRAPHONE CO. OF. AMERICA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ee 
the glass in the window. It is a very 
costly thing not to have a good ventilation, 
hecauise business must suffer when goods 
cannot be displayed in the windows. If 
the curtains were drawn down half the 
time the loss could not be any greater than 
to have a curtain of sweat or frost hiding 
the display. . 

There have been many expedients re- 
sorted to to prevent the frosting of the 
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placed ventilation holes at the top and bot- 
tom of the glass and find that they do not 
work, except in dusty weather, when they 
appear to work overtime admitting bushels 
of dust and soot. 

A store window must have an air-tight 
backing and roof if the windows are to be 
properly ventilated, and there must be 
some method of shutting off the supply of 
air from the outside in damp weather, and 
of preventing the air ducts from working 
in the dusty Summer months, 

We cannot do better than quote from a 
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fort to prevent the formation of frost on 
show windows, and in many, many in- 
stances, without success. It is erroneous 
to think it only requires holes bored at the 
top and bottom of the glass frame. 

“In general, the above theory is true, 
but several conjitions enter which must be 
observed before the results are successful. 

“(1) The windows must be _ enclosed 
from the store proper and this enclosure 
must be made air-tight (absolutely). The 
floor, ceiling and partition should be 
double, with paper ‘between. If glass is 
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ATTRACTIVE, MODERN STORE 
store windows, the best of which perhaps 
is the electric fan. But it should not be 
forgotten that it costs money to run a fan 
for several months in the year to keep the 
window dry. If when a store front is in- 
stalled a ventilating system is made a part 
of the window sash the saving in electric- 
ity will soon pay for the cost of the new 
front, 

A great many merchants have been dis- 
appointed and become discouraged through 
the failure of a costly new front to keep 
the frost from the glass. They have 
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FRONT AND INTERIOR VIEW OF THE STORE 
catalogue issued by a firm of specialists 
in store front construction. The subject is, 
“Frosting of Show Windows.” 
** “Show window advertising is of such 
*value that any method or means of de- 
velopment is most interesting to the ag- 
gressive merchant, and indirectly to the 
architect and contractor. Every hour the 
glass of the show windows is covered with 
frost it means an absolute money loss to 
the merchant. 
“Each year thousands of dollars are 
spent in altering old: store fronts in an ef- 
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OF L. 


LECHENGER, HOUSTON, TEX. 


used in the partition, it should be puttied 
and the door entering should be con- 
structed similar to an. icebox door, have 
two rabbets with rubber weather strips 
around. 

(2) The air from the outside must en- 
ter the window near the edges and at the 
surface of the glass so that the circulation 
is greatest at the glass surface. 

“(3) A sufficient amount of dry air must 
be admitted so that the moisture is rapidly 
absorbed by the air entering the windows, 


(Continued on page 519.) 
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PwRE SREB EBEBERS &. 


THIS PICTURE SHOWS HOW A RETAIL HABERDASHER'S STORE HAS BEEN IMPROVED WITH A NEW STORE FRONT AND NEW TYPE OF SILENT 


SALESMAN SHOWCASE 
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; (The Manoph 
Cuthill “The Music Master of hong 


In the MANOPHONE we present ticle that wi 
to those that seek the BEST end UTMOST for thar om 


ad 
the superior TONE QUALITY, the splendid desi ey, 
Quality Cabinets, make it an ornament to Reese on of fine 
od, 











It is hereby guaranteed that the ‘‘Manophone’”’ is perfect in wor material 
operation, and that it will remain so for a period of one year from date of 








In the event that this instrument, at any time hereafter, requires 
need of repair, the Manophone Corporation will expedite such work for 

If, at any time through accident on the part of the purchaser, or 
s done to a a oe Corporation, hereby agrees 
jamage, Or replace su maged parts (if replacement is necessary 
purchaser for such repairs or parts involved. » 

Motors for the Manophone are made especially for us, and constructed to 
specifications of our expert engineers. Every motor in the Manophone is tested 
— s . sent out of our a a ~~ your getting a motor that will 
trouble. ‘anophone motors wind easily and run silently. Can wound 
is ye — os r lifetime. » 7 = 

ma not whether you wish to play a lateral cut or vertical record 

Manophone plays all records made for jewelled points with the same Fy? 
plays the steel needle records. Simply change the position of the tone arm. 
recommend our own Manophone records to be played on our mac 
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Ever since we have been 
in business QUALITY 
has been our first con- 
sideration. 


BUT this has not made 


our prices prohibitive. 


You would find it to 
your advantage to let 
us send you a sample 
selection that will be 
representative of our 
line. 


An era of prosperity 
dawns with peace, be MANOPHONE STYLE “AA” 


prepared to care for the Price $120.00 


d d Furnished in Fumed Oak and Waxed Oak only; other finishes special order. 
emands. Dimensions: Height 42% inches, width 19 inches, depth 19 inches. 
Universal Tone Arm, Twelve-inch Turntable; Tone Modifier; Heavy Double-spring Motor, 
can be wound while playing. All metal parts nickelplated. Equipped with five shelves for 
record Albums. 
$142.00 ‘‘D”’ 


Cuthill Cut Glass Co, All Prices Are Subject to “‘LK”’ Catalogue Discounts 


Middletown, N. Y. LEON ARD KROWER & SON 


Canal and Exchange Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Energizing the Circular Letter. 


A Success When Backed by Merchandising Sense—Letters That Pulled Business—Slap- 
Dash Letters a Waste of Time—Personally Signed Letters the Best 
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ee circular letters vital- 
ized by selling thought will bring you 
business. Commonplace letters probably will 
not. Appended below are letters that have 
actually increased profits. These five letters 
were used by M. U. Basinger, Lima, O. 
Sign your name to your letters with a pen. 
A rubber stamp serves a useful purpose but 
personally signed letters bring best results. 





Calculated to Increase the Diamond Sales 
No. 1. 


EAR FRIEND:—You = spend twenty- 
five or fifty cents frequently for which 
you have absolutely nothing to show. In 
a year's time this amounts to quite a large 
sum, perhaps twenty-five, fifty or a hundred 
dollars. This money is gone and if you 
were called upon to give an account of it 
you would find it impossible. 

The savings plan which we must have 
been using and which we call “Growing a 
Diamond” is working, out very successfully. 
It saves the Twenty-five, Fifty or a 
Hundred Dollars a year which you would 
otherwise spend and be unable to account 
for, and gives you a tangible asset which 
can be converted into cash at any time. 
Diamonds have a market value which does 
not depreciate, but rather it increases year 
by year. 

A great number of customers have used 
this plan, starting in with a small stone, 
some as low as $10.00 and by exchanging 
this for a $20.00 diamond, then $50.00 and 
so on up until now they have diamonds 
worth from $50.00 to $500.00. This is good 
hard earned money saved. They know 
where this money went and have no dif- 
ficulty in satisfactorily accounting for it. 

Our terms on this “Growing a Diamond” 
plan are arranged so as to meet any reason- 
able demand which you might wish. Let us 
show you what we have to offer and ex- 
plain more fully how this plan will help 
you to save money. 

No. 2. 
Convincing Talk to Sell a Much Neglected 
Necessity 
EAR FRIEND:—You have _ always 
wanted a good clock and when you buy 
one it is going to be the kind you feel sure 
will keep accurate time. You have prob- 
ably made a remark like this, or the thought 
has impressed itself on your mind. The 
clock you buy must be @ satisfactory time- 
keeper. This is the first consideration in 
the purchase of a clock. 

Almost every clock we sell must fit in a 
certain place in the home, office, church or 
wherever it is ta be. used .and for. this 
reason we have a great many different 
styles so that your selection of a desirable 
time piece may be made casy, giving you 
@ good idea of what there is on the market 





from which you might make your choice. 

The different kinds of clocks which will 
be shown you when you make your inspec- 
tion include chiming hall clocks, mantel 
clocks that chime, clocks that simply strike 
the hour on a cathedral gong producing a 
pleasing mellow tone, and some that do 
not strike at all but are for time purposes 
only. The finish of the case too may be 
selected so as to harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. All of these clocks are pro- 
duced by reliable manufacturers. 

When you are ready to consider the pur- 
chase of a clock we ask the privilege of 
giving you the benefit of our experience 
with time-pieces of every sort. We be- 
lieve that our advice will enable you to 
make a purchase which will be entirely sat- 
isfactory to you from every standpoint. 


No. 3. 
A Particularly Timely One 


Y dear Mrs. Calaghan:—Next Mon- 

day morning, marks the beginning of 

our Mid-Winter Jewelry Display, and we 

want you to come down and see our ex- 

quisite assortment of fine, dainty, practical, 

inexpensive, up-to-date jewelry, clocks and 
plated-ware. 

Our inventory reveals the presence of 
many fine blue-white diamonds, watches, 
‘bracelets, pendants, shirtwaist sets, toilet 
sets, and articles of tableware, which must 
be sold in order to make way for incom- 
ing stock. 

This gives you an opportunity to pick up 
at desirable prices many odd and dainty 
pieces. Therefore, be sure to come down 
as early as possible so that you may get 
your pick of our very best selections. 

We would also remind you that the most 
noteworthy feature of our store is the solid 
reliability of our Repair and Remodeling 
Department, and our customers find that 
our prices for such work are lower than 
can be obtained elsewhere, and this, plus 
the very genuine interest we take in look- 
ing after our customers’ welfare, are the 
factors that are making this store the most 
popular jewelry center in the city. 

Finally, we would especially at this time 
draw your attention to our Optical Depart- 
ment, which is the best equipped and most 
up-to-date in the city. No matter what 
your eye troubles may be, we can over- 
come them with our famous Invisible Bi- 
Focal Lenses. 

Trusting that we may be favored by a 
call from you in person during the com- 
ing week, we are 

No. 4. 
Suited for Instalment Selling 


EAR FRIEND :—In this day and age 
almost every one needs a watch. From 
the school boy to a business man, From 


the house-wife to a _ book-keeper or 
stenographer. For this reason it is neces- 
sary to have a great variety of different 
grades of watches so that the requirement 
of each may be satisfactorily met. We 
have the largest assortment in Lima. 

On any watch above seven jewels we 
guarantee a rate of thirty seconds a week 
or better. This is equal to the requirement 
of the railroads and insures you correct 
time. For one year we will repair any de- 
fect in the train of the movement and. ad- 
just it without any expense to you. The 
cases are guaranteed by the maker and will 
be replaced by a new one if it should wear 
off within the time limit. 

Our terms ars such as to make it possible 
for any one to own a fine watch.. One dol- 
lar a week buys the watch you want. You 
select the style of the case and the kind of 
movement you like. This sale includes 
(mention makes carried) in both gold and 
gold-filled cases of the best manufacture. 

This is a remarkable opportunity, take 
advantage of it while this sale is on. We 
will gladly show you our fine selection. of 
watches and feel certain we have just the 
kind of a watch you want. 

Awaiting the pleasure of serving you, I 
remain, 


No. 5. 
Intended to Stimulate the Diamond Sales 


EAR FRIEND:—The purchase of a 

diamond requires a great deal of care 

in its selection because of the amount in- 

vested and also the great difference in the 

quality and grade of diamonds offered for 
sale, 

When you buy a diamond your first con- 
sideration should be to go to a diamond 
merchant in whom you have complete con- 
fidence. One whose reputation is estab- 
lished. Remember this, “that comparison 
of price is no guide to value.’ The goods 
must be compared before you can pass cor- 
rect judgment on the relative value of 
diamonds. 

May we have the privilege .of serving 
you by showing you the best values in 
diamonds that it is possible to buy for the 
amount you wish to invest? We allow you 
to return any diamond purchased from us 
for full value on larger stones, thus making 
it possible for you to secure as large a stone 
as you like without the exchange costing 
you one cent. 

We are always glad to give you the 
benefit of our knowledge of diamonds and 
will cheerfully answer any questions that 
may not be clear to you concerning the 
purchase of a diamond. We have some 
splendid values to offer you and beg to 
remain, 

Always at your service, 
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FAIRCHILD & COMPANY 


30 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, FOUNTAIN PENS, 
THERMOMETER CASES AND KINDRED ARTICLES 
; IN GOLD AND SILVER 


EXCLUSIVE IN DESIGN 
SUPERIOR IN QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


Borgzinner Company 
82 & 84 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 


FINE CASES AND TRAYS 


for 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVERWARE 


HVAT 
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Background Displays for 
Washington’s Birthday and Easter 





Written Expressly for the Jewelers’ Circular 
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A Washington’s Birthday Window 
ee etON > birthday, Feb. 22, is 
usually recognized by all window 
decorators to some extent. This is rightly 
done as any anniversary that is nationally 
thought of and celebrated is a subject for 
decoration. ; 

There is one symbol of the public life 
of Washington that may be used with espe- 
cially good effect, and that is the Statue of 
Liberty, as we know it from France’s gift 
to the nation. This symbol of liberty, the 
conception of Bartholdi, the great sculp- 
tor, may be purchased for window decora- 
tive purposes as a plaster cast, as a papier 
mache low relief, or as a wall boarde cut- 
out. It may also be cut out of heavy card- 
board or wall board by the jeweler. It is 
placed in the center of the accompanying 
sketch. Just at this time it is aii the more 
appropriate as many of our sons have laid 
down their lives in France in the great 
European war as a sacrifice for liberty. 

The pilasters at tie sides are made in 
the form of a shield. These may be painted 
on the foundation or they may be worked 
out with paper. It is an easy matter to 
cut out of cardboard a number of stars 
and paste or tack them to the blue foun- 
dation forming the field. The red, white 
and blue stripes may be made of bunting 
or paper, preferably the latter if the starry 
field is of that material. 

Surmounting the shields are shown eagles 
eager to defend the stars and stripes. These 










































































is an easy matter to enlarge pictures and 
figures if a pantograph is used. It requires 
no experience or artistic ability to use this 
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jeweler might also find other uses for it. 
It will reproduce a picture larger or smaller 
just as the necessities of the case require. 

If the jeweler cannot touch up the fig- 
ures in an attractive manner, plain white 
cut-outs may be used and will be attrac- 
tive, although not quite as much as those 
that are artistically finished. 

The central panel is shown with a curved 
top. This is not absolutely necessary but 
relieves a little of the severity of a straight 
top. 

We would suggest that a picture of 
Washington be shown on one side of the 
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ORIGINAL BACKGROUND DESIGN FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
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BACKGROUND DESIGN 


may be purchased from window supply 
houses, or they may be cut out of cardboard 
or wall board in a manner similar to that 
Suggested for the Statue of Liberty. It 


WITH ECCLESIASTICAL TONE FOR EASTER 


little instrument, which can be procured 
for about 75 cents at most stationers. For 
use in enlarging cut-out figures for the 
window it cannot be surpassed. The 


Statue of Liberty and a picture of Wilson 
on the other. Busts may also be substi- 
tuted for the pictures with equal attrac- 
tiveness in the setting. 

One word of warning—see that there are 
13 stripes in the shields. 

Printed crepe paper illustrations of a 
patriotic nature and the decorations sold 
by the variety merchant offer the jeweler a 
source of good materials for displays of 
national importance. 

Very frequently the Lincoln and Wash- 
ington windows are combined. This could’ 
be done by using the setting in the sketch. 
together with the pictures or busts of both. 
It will be also equally appropriate to in- 
clude that of Wilson with the other two 
if desired. 


An Easter Window Suggestion 


ASTER is one of the most important 

Style periods of the year in the ap- 
parel trade, and should be made so in the 
jewelry line as well. This can be done by 
a concerted effort on the part of jewelers. 
to make it understood that jeweiry has its. 
styles and fashions as well as other ap- 
parel, for jewelry is apparel, even if it is 
only for the purpose of adornment. There 
are certain lines that can be classed as es- 
sentials of dress, and this should be done 
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TRUNKS, SAMPLE CASES and TRAYS 





Complete Outfits 
for Jewelry 
and Silverware 
Salesmen. 
No. OA. Telescope Case. 


Agents for 


“FABER” 
Jewelry Trunks. 





C)TACK-(LIMAX TRAYS 





Write for Samples Combination Jewelry and Wardrobe Trunk, 


Rueckert Manufacturing Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


F. C. JORGESON & CO. 


159-167 N. Ann St. 3 CHICAGO 


We Manufacture 


High Grade 


Jewelers 
Fixtures, 


Show 


Cases, Ete. 


This cut represents two 

S tt. Ww all Cases and a 
30” mi irror section. 

Carried in stock in 8 ft. 
lengths in Bire h, dark , 
mahogany finish and dark 
golden oak finish. 


Write Today for 
For proper harmony order our No». 107 ™ gf ten 
counter case with this wall case. 
































Colenial Wall Case No. 123 


Better Buy Now as Prices Are Advancing Right Along. 
“The Best of Everything” 
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Storekeeping Department. 





== 
on every possible occasion with the utmost 
jorce and assurance 

li the jeweler sits back and allows the 
other trades to advertise their wares as 
being timely, and makes no etfort to sound 
the same note in his advertising, he makes 
it harder for him on each recurring season 
to attract trade, at a time when the public 
are buying—and should be buying his 
wares, too. 

A campaign of education along the lines 
of that conducted a short time ago by THE 
JeweLers’ CIRCULAR, when the style value 
of jewelry was emphasized, should be con- 
tinued until the jeweler comes into his own. 
Good will result from the effort if it is 
continued long enough. The cause is just, 
the prize is worth while, why not each 
jeweler act for himself, and in the aggre- 
gate the advertising will amount to some- 
thing. It is all right to advertise diamonds, 
watches, etc., as such, but it is far better 
for the trade to advertise these as essen- 
tials, as a part of the necessary dress of 
the woman who wishes to be strictly up 
to date, and subject to style changes. 

The windows can be made to help out a 
great deal in this effort by showing jewel- 
ry as a necessary part of the dress in 
which style is paramount. Value, intrinsic 
value must be there, but make it stylish, 
the vogue, and sales will multiply at a rate 
unthought of by many in the trade. 

The jeweler has two classes of decora: 
tions to select from in making up his Easter 
decorations. The one, ecclesiastical, for 
the event is really a church festival; the 
other, the popular conception of the day. 

The popular symbols used frequently in 
the Easter decorations are the Easter egg, 
colored and uncolored, rabbits, doves, 
cupids, chicks, the Easter lily, etc. 
decorations dre easily introduced into the 
decorations, but when so introduced the 
setting should be kept along this line. It 
is hardly proper for the display man to 
place new-born chicks and rabbits in his 
window in the midst of ecclesiastical sur- 
roundings. 

In the sketch accompanying this is shown 
a background that is suitable for the win- 
dow of the jeweler catering to any class 
of trade. It is architectural in design and 
of the Gothic order so closely associated 
with the church. This design may be 
worked out in imitation wood grain papers, 
or it may be painted, or decorated in col- 
ors, the effect then being derived from the 
form rather than from the color of the 
setting, 

The panelS may be cut out of wall board 
and decorated with wood grain papers. 
These can be secured from the window 
supply houses. The center panel is in the 
form of a stained-glass window. This can 
easily be imitated by using paper to imi- 
tate the glass, and black or grey tape to 
represent the leading. 

The background is composed of paneling 
which is easily made. A solid sheet of 
wall board forms the foundation of this 
paneling. Strips are glued in place to rep- 
resent the divisions. The trefoil decora- 
tions may be made by cutting out the open- 





(Continued in 3rd column.) 
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Three-Minute 
Selling Talks 


Written expressly for 
THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


























His Easter Plan 

AN interview with a progressive city 

jeweler in the East brought out this 
well conceived plan: “Easter time,” ex- 
plained the successful jeweler, “is my 
‘brighten up’ time. And at this period I 
make an attempt to brighten up my store 
in every way—even to the corners! During 
the Fall and Winter I use my windows, 
showcases and store interior for the best 
arrangements I can get to increase sales 
and remain consistent with the seasons. All 
these things keep the trade coming, espe- 
cially the association of special articles with 
special seasons. This plan keeps the store 
from appearing ‘stale,’ for I never allow any 
window display or alteration to become an 
‘eyesore.’ 

“But Easter being the real forerunner of 
welcome Spring, I set aside this period for 
a touch-up of the store. Whether it ac- 
tually needs it or not, I have the entrance 
door, casings and main exhibit window re- 
painted. I put in new velvet where it 
shows the least signs of wear. Everything 
has to be polished and cleaned and all rugs, 
mats and case runners thoroughly gone 
over. The windows get an unusually ener- 
getic bath, while even the electric light 
shades are well inspected. 

“The store is most thoroughly cleaned and 
my employes even catch the idea and gen- 
erally appear in fresh clothing, although I 
do not require this, for it is a general un- 
derstanding that all my salespeople dress 
neat and clean at all times. 

“Some think I go to unnecessary trouble 
at this Easter period, but it is my idea of 
an Easter drive. It takes the place of an 
advertising campaign, special window .ap- 
peal or Spring clearance sale. It is my 
annual Spring boost and it acts on the 
store and its management fully as well as 
on its cherished patrons. Don’t think we 
neglect these things all through the year— 
we don’t! I am a great believer in appear- 
ances and I generally have the store and 
stock gone over so thoroughly at this par- 
ticular time that it almost needs no further 
attention during the year. And I am sure 
it helps me maintain the standard my cli- 
ents have been accustomed to expect with 
the ultimate result of increased prestige, 
which means bigger and continued busi- 
ness.” 

For the Jeweler with a Small Window 
A TOUCH of originality associated with 

the period of Easter can be intro- 
duced in a display of brushes and combs 
selected from the jeweler’s stock, to be ex- 
hibited in a small window or outside show- 
case. The brushes, which may include mil- 
itary brushes, those of white ivory, silver- 
backed brushes and even a few mirrors, 
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should be arranged about in an orderly 
fashion with two or three stuffed or painted 
Easter rabbits included. This sign, in 
small letters, should be placed somewhere 
within eye distance. 


RA8siTs and hares go with 

Haster. These desirable 
brushes, combs and mirrors go 
with hairs! Will you celebrate 
with a little hair for Easter? 
Here are some good gift arti- 
cles for this purpose. 


Spring—and Watch Springs 
A FEW weeks in advance of Spring so as 

to allow plenty of opportunity for 
follow-ups is an excellent time for the 
watch department to make a spring drive 
via the medium of Uncle Sam for watch 
cleaning and adjustment business. A let- 
ter, somewhat like the following, should 
be sent to all customers and prospects: 
Dear Sir: 

Nature has a handy way of keeping things 
clean—a little rain, a little sunshine, a gen- 
tle breeze—and, presto! All outdoor things 
are as bright as new gold. 

The time is quite near for Nature to do 
her annual stunt—Springtime. Sweet 
Springtime—the happy period when dust, 
dirt and winter accumulations take a back 
seat. 

But 

There are a lot of things Nature can’t 
clean. Watches, for example. Watches— 
clocks, too—measure in their duties Na- 
ture’s supreme efforts, yet their annual 
journeys make them go bad. , 

Winter dust—the result of furnaces, 
stoves and anti-Nature things—creeps into 
watches no matter how secure the ‘case 
Tiny particles enter—the valued timepiece 
clogs. Minutes gain and lose. The watch 
is off! 

The best plan is to have your watch 
spring-cleaned. To do this is in keeping 
with the times and to do it is to keep within 
the time. 

Do the right thing—bring your watch in- 
to Hubbard’s—877 Main St.—and have it 
thoroughly examined, and then, if you de- 
sire, cleaned and properly adjusted. 

Do it now—and you won't LOSE any 
time ! C..-h sae 








Background Displays for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and Easter 


(Continued from 1st column.) 





ings and attaching the outer frame to the 
foundation back. This brings the paneling 
into relief. 

By adding a few Easter lilies to the dec- 
orations in the window this will make an 
attractive setting, one that everyone will 
be pleased with. It is not sensational, but 
it is appropriate. 





Ready for Rain 


“T trust, Miss Tappit,” said the kindly 
enployer to his stenographer, “that you 
have something in reserve for a rainy day.” 

“Ves, sir,” answered the young woman, 
“IT am going to marry a man named “Rayn- 
ster.” 


P., 
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Watches for Everybody 


All Styles 
All Prices 
Any Quantity 


When other houses have fallen down on deliveries we have made 
good. We carry at all times an unusually extensive stock of 
attractive ladies’ and gents’ wrist watches. Have a stock of our 
military watches on hand. Watch and COMPASS combined 
with radium dial and unbreakable glass. We are the sole manu- 
facturers in U. S. A. and Canada of this Patented Watch. 


Send for full particulars. 


Watches sent on memo. to rated concerns. 


Every Watch GUARANTEED 


National Watch Co. 


45-49 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 














Write for Our New Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed to Retail Jewelers Only on Application 
IT’S THE BOOK OF BARGAINS 


q (THE HOUSE YOU CANT FORGET? 
WHOLESALE JEWELERS AND OPTICIANS 





165 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
2nd AND S3rdSFLOORS 
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Practical Publicity 


for the Retailer. 








Written expressly for The Jewelers’ 


Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 




















USINESS is going to be good. Mark 
well the prophecy. The large num- 
ber of Easter weddings about to take place 
this year will give an unusual stimulus to 
business. Many of our boys are already 
home and many more are setting sail every 
week. It will surprise many to know that 
several retail jewelers have told the writer 
that American soldiers in France, as well 
as many on the Rhine, and others trying 
to squelch the Bolsheviki, have already 
sent orders to their home town jewelers for 
diamond rings. 

Let no pessimistic Bolshevist try to de- 
stroy the optimism of the nation. Dr. Lind- 
say's remarks at the great gathering of 
the 24 Karat Club in New York, Jan. 18, 


were very pertinent and significant. He 
said: 

“Bolshevism will never conquer the 
United States. The Liberty Bonds, 


Thrift Stamps, and valuable jewelry which 
are possessed by the common people of our 
country will be bulwarks which the most 
strategic Bolshevistic general could not 
overcome.” 


A Little Advertising Thought Brings Much 
Success 

MAL order concerns will not get away 
with much business in Lima, O., if 

M U. Basinger, an enterprising jeweler 
there, has anything to say about it, for his 
’ advertising methods are certainly live, pro- 
gressive and effective. In the group are 
shown this jeweler’s uniquely designed 
business card, a beautifully engraved an- 
nouncement advertising stationery, a card 
showing the Japanese lettering so popular 
on signet rings, and a timely service card. 
On the back of this latter card, five col- 
umns are ruled off for information regard- 
ing the running of the watch, which the 
_ customer brings in at regular intervals 
Under this is printed this advice: “Your 
watch may simply need regulating, and we 
have expert watchmakers in charge of our 


repair department who will tell you exact- 
iy what it needs. Any watch of a standard 
make can be repaired and made to keep 
accurate time.” This little plan is a good- 
will builder. The back of the card, show- 
ing correct Japanese lettering as used by 
engravers, contains the official list of birth 
stones as adopted by the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association. Mr. 
Basinger also distributes neat little blotters, 
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16 pages, entitled “Wedding Etiquette and 
Bridal Gifts.” The booklet contains a 
fund of valuable information for the pros- 
pective bride and groom and _ illustrates 
timely wedding articles of a divers char- 
acter, including diamond-mounted jewelry 
for women, suitable gifts for the wedding 
ushers, such as scarfpins, cigar cutters, 
sleeve links, etc.; household requisites, such 
as vases, spoons, coffee and tea sets, living- 
room clocks, chafing dishes, crumb gather- 
ers, cut-glass dining-room accessories, and 
even an alarm clock. 

Advertising a ‘“‘Baby’s Day” 
wey not liven up your advertising by 

celebrating a baby’s day? Feature 
little gold rings at a popular price for the 
baby and offer to engrave the initials of 
his royal babyhood free of charge. Every 
mother loves her baby, and every mother 
loves the jeweler who loves her baby. 


A Successful Form of Editorial Publicity 
}* would be a splendid idea to follow the 

example set by jewelers in Milwaukee, 
Wis., last. year, when a vigorous co-opera- 








Saringeri oolssesSisre 
JEWELE OPTOMETRISTS 
149 North Main Lima Ohto 


Ray 
Street 












MUD 

BDewmeler 

145 North Main Sreet 
Chnx,Ohis. 


an Sngraded Drationory Department -* 

WKassing and i Sridstations 
Cencencomantel Asiling Cards 

Scbool Commencement Gnvditations 
onageam Dayar 

You are invited tocall and 


inspect a complele fine of samples 
vO ne 


WR. bade the ogeney for Harcourt §G@. 


one of the jinast lines in Genorion 












A GROUP OF TIMELY SELLING “AMMUNITION” 


6% inches long and 334 inches wide, just 
the size that may be conveniently used on 
a lady’s desk. The obverse side of one 
blotter distributed shows, in color, a re- 
production of the jewelry store. An at- 
tractive device, distributed to stimulate the 
sale of wedding gifts, is a little booklet of 





could not overcome.” 





“Bolshevism will never conquer the United 
States. The Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps, and 
valuable jewelry which are possessed by the 
common people of our country will be bulwarks 
which the most strategic Bolshevistic general 








tive advertising campaign was conducted, 
not only to stimulate the sale of jewelry 
but to counteract the prejudice which had 
been started against platinum. 

A noteworthy feature of this campaign 
was the regular publication of a little edi- 
torial column, entitled “The Spectator,” 
in which correct styles in jewelry were 
described. One of these editorial an- 
nouncements is illustrated. 

In a column such as this might be men- 
tioned new designs in jewelry, little items 
about home town folks who attended so- 
cial functions with a description of jewels 
worn, etc. This touch of human interest 
would make readers look for the column. 


A Lesson in Copy Writing from the De- 
partment Store 

T° show how painstakingly some depart- 

ment stores describe their jewelry 

merchandise, the copy used in a ring ad- 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 


Over Thirty Years of Continuous Success 


has been achieved by 


WOLFSHEIM & SACHS 


35 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Jewelry Cases, Trays, Paper and Satin Lined Boxes, Flannel Silverware Rolls, Cards, Tags, Findings, Etc. 


E are in a position this year to take care of the largest or smallest orders promptly, having 
better facilities than ever before for handling a greater volume of business. 


WRITE US TO SUBMIT DESIGNS FOR SPECIAL WINDOW DISPLAYS 

















A Good Investment 


Consider your store equipment on the basis of what 
it earns per dollar invested. If it is a fact that 80 per 
cent of all retail sales are the direct result of displays, 
then surely you cannot afford to neglect the displays in =} Sine Sites aie niin Geianid 


your store. =e é Window Display Fixtures 


_ P ss cegne . : — .éS A Wonderful set of Patented Interchangeable Window Display Fixt 
Case No. 401 is one of the famous “Silent Salesman ior displaying Jewelry, Bric-a-Brac, Clocks, Silverware and Ete, Set will give 10 


_ “4 ees > ° fe a c Tha = Years Good Service in effective trade pulling window trims. 
a for youd ot ee I t 1s ’ _ = ‘ ork vin . 5 e) re) The Fixtares you see above are only a very few of the designs that can be 
eages of the clear, 1eavy pilates Of giass al 0 Cc 


ATL 


set up with the full set, besides hundreds of standard fixtures can be set up. 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


6 $ ° ° os . Sew . = Made of Oak, ‘Veathered Finish. The slabs vered h Black, Purpl 
and polished so as to prevent chipping or nicking; they MUMMERS ot Cece Veet’ Secs pu op n'a Hardon Finced Lid Sore Che 
are cementd together by a patented process, making ood place to keep the extra Younits not in use. There are thousands of sets in 
them air-tight. It is easy to keep your displays fresh No. 11 Set has 100 Interchangeable Younits For Large Windows, $28.60 

§ y 
and new in appearance No. 11% Set has 46 Interchangeable Younits For Small Windows, $16.50 


Send for catalog. Established 39 Years. Order direct or thru your Jobber. 
The Oscar Onken Co. 4550 Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio,_U. S. A. 


UT 


Fixtures set up without the aid of a tool 


Let us send you complete description of these modern 
display cases. Now is your opportunity to build up a 
bigger and more profitable business. These cases ship 
in perfect safety. 








Tax Reports General Accounting 


Detroit Show Case Co., 
Sent 77, 464 Fort St. W., 


Detroit, Michigan 


NORMAN CHARLES NEWMAN 
Certified Public Accountant 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Franklin 1692 


Specialist in Jewelry Accounts and Methods. 
Highest References in the Trade 


Case No. 401 
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Retail Advertising Department 


vertisement by a large New York store is 
reproduced below: 














The Particular Person 


Hand Made Rings 


A GROUP of Armenians, workers in fili- 
gree gold, made these rings. They 
are delicately wrought to a degree that 
seems almost beyond the capability of the 
human hand and eye. The gold is 14-kt., 
finished dull or bright as best befits the 
stone to which it forms a setting. As for 
the stones themselves they have the charm 
of rarity as well as the value that attaches 
to the precious. 





BY some lucky chance jewelry 
expert found this little collection of 
rings just as the manufacturers had decided 
to go out of business. He bought them at 
a price which would have been ridiculous 
under any other circumstances. 


TAKE this filigree ring set with a square 
of pink tourmaline—the latter is a 
rare, much-sought-after stone. Its worth 
would make the ring $35 in any normal 
retail transaction. But here it is for 
$19.89. Is not that a bargain worth en- 
quiring into? 
ANP now glance at this cameo of rose 
pink coral carved into a lovely head. 
Such coral costs about $35 for the weight 
represented in the cameo. What do you 
think of the price for this coral cameo in 
its pale gold filigree setting? It is only 
$28.50. It ought easily to be $50. 


A BEAUTIFUL ring is one with an oval 

cameo of old onyx. jewelry 
expert marvelled over the care with which 
the onyx must have been selected. It is 
deep and dark with high lights of white. 
A clear moonstone with a blue in its depth 
that reminds one of a summer sea has 
touches of blue enamel inserted in the fili- 
gree of its setting. 


[? is delightful to speak of the individual- 

ity of these stones. One wants to tell 
of the light in the topaz, the strange fires 
of the opal, the delicate loveliness of the 
aquamarine. Lovers of quaint rings will 
hail such treasure trove as a find to gloat 
over. 





ANP from the mere practical aspect it is 

something unusual enough to send 
people who read scurrying to the jewelry 
counter. Such rings as these do not need 
to be much talked about. They are per- 
fectly qualified to do all the talking them- 
selves. Listen to a price like $9.94 and 
then look at the ring which bears the tag. 
Could anything be more eloquent of a 
chance not to be missed? 











There is real salesmanship in this adver- 
tisement. Read it, Mr. Jeweler, and profit 
by it. : 


Advertising Phonographs as a Side Line 
MANY jewelers devote some of their 
space exclusively to the advertising 

of phonographs and records, the sales of 
which have recently been enormous. One 
firm recently used a space of 934 inches, 
three columns wide. The copy read thus: 
“Come in tomorrow and hear the new 
records for Our music parlors 
await your pleasure without obligation. In 
inviting you into our music parlors to hear 
these new, fine records we do not wish you 
to feel the slightest obligation to buy. We 
have established these parlors so that the 
music-loving public may hear in quiet sur- 
roundings the new records which the —— 
company get out every month for the whole 
world’s pleasure. So take us at our word, 





come in to hear some selection whether 
you mean to purchase or not.” 
Of course, a jeweler has got to have 
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space for this business, but it will pay him 
handsomely if he devotes the right atten- 
tion to it. Such a department will stimu- 
late the sales in jewelry lines, for many 
people will come in to hear the music and 
will eventually ramble around the jewelry 
store and select something which attracts 
their attention. 


Other Forms of Current Advertising 
Brock & CO.’S impressive announce- 
ment, reduced from 11 inches, three 
columns wide, calling attention to the de- 










A Peace Token 


What could be more fittimg to commemorate 
peadbepe «Sy Peace~-the greatest historic 
event of all time---than the gift of a perfect 
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rights count for more’ than the right: 
of might and when liberty becomes the her- 






We will be pleased tesham you miny veru neteworiiy selettions, 


Tock and C 
Brasil Conpary 


AN ADVISABLE WAY TO ADVERTISE DIAMONDS 


sirability of diamonds as a peace token, is 
very timely. The copy is excellently writ- 
ten. 
* * * 
Lemon & Son, Louisville, Ky., in their 
attractive advertisement, with hand-drawn 
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splendid caption. This concern’s diamond 
advertising is always strong and distinc- 
tive. Note the one illustrated herewith 
bearing the title, “Profit by Our Diamond 
Experience.” The two ads shown together 
occupied a space of 11% inches, five col- 
umns wide. A history of the remarkable 











_ Welcome, U: Cc..¥. 





largest jewelry house bide you wel- 
come and asks you te command their 
every service. 








A GORGEOUS DISPLAY OF BEAUTIFUL 


DIAMONDS 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED EXHIBIT FOR 
REUNION AND FASHION WEEK 


For months we have been preparing 
in anticipation of this event—and 
offer a display of Diamonds and 
Diamond-set Jewelry that is seldom 
equaled in beauty of gems or variety 


Today our show cases are full to over- 

flowing with Gold Jewelry, Wrist 
Watches, Clocks, Silver and Sheffield 
Wares—beautiful beyond the power 
of words. to describe—so invitingly 
priced as only Wasserman’s can 
price fine jewelry 


Third and Third and 

Main— Main— 

Where the Where the 
32 STRE 

Cars Turn TULSA, OKUaHoMan gS Cars Tura 




















FROM TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


career of Lemon & Son, one of the oldest 
firms in the country, is given in another 
part of this issue. 

* * * 


Wasserman, away out in Tulsa, Okla. 
on the occasion of a convention of the 
U. C. V., issued a large advertisement, ad- 
vertising a “gorgeous display of diamonds.” 
The announcement was featured in a space 
of 9% inches, triple column. The visitors 
were treated to a comprehensive exhibit of 
gold jewelry, wrist watches, silver, clocks, 





DISTINCTIVE ADVERTISING OF A WELL KNOWN FIRM IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 


borders and type made expressly for them 
to individualize their own high-grade pub- 
licity, clearly see the advisability of ap- 
pealing to men. 


“Gifts for Particular Men” makes a 





and other attractive kindred merchandise. 
*x* * * 

There is a great deal of interest in the 

advertisement reduced from 15 inches, dou- 

ble column, by the Albert S. Samuels Jewel- 
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Fess on 
~ WIGGERS & FROELICK, Inc. 
TRAYS AND SAMPLE CASES 


for 


Jewelry, Silverware, Optical Goods, Etc. 


The policy that has satisfied our patrons since 1863 still dominates this business 





8 and 10 DUTCH STREET 2 2 33 32 33 23 NEW YORK 





























TRADE MARK 


MAKERS of FINE RINGS and CAMEO BROOCHES 
47-49 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 




















The Toledo Jewelry Manufacturing Co. 


D. A. RUNNELS, Pres. M. B. McCARTHY, Vice-Pres. C. L. DeSHETLER, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. 


TOLEDO SMITH & BAKER BLDG. OHIO 
High Grade Emblems 
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ry Co., San Francisco, Cal. The announce- 
ment appeared in the early part of last 
month. The price of diamonds as sold by 
a large store, having an exceptionally fine 
jewelry department, is compared with the 
prices quoted by a mail-order house to 
show that the latter’s advertising is mis- 
leading. Readers will be much interested 
in this. a 

First quality diamonds are emphasized by 
W. J. Scheer, Rochester, N. Y., in his ad- 








YOUR BEST BUY 


Liberty Bonds 
Thrift Stamps and Diamonds 


g Your first consideration must be 
Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps. 

q Then Diamonds. 

q Since Mr. Scheer entered the retail 
jewelry business, first quality Dia- 
monds have more than tripled in 
price, 

q And there’s an increase with every 
lot we buy, with no probability of a 
reduction after the war. 

q In the selection and purchase of a 
Diamond, few are able to rely upen 
their own judgment. 

q Therefore, you must depend upon the 
integrity and experience of the 
seller. 

q My 30 years’ experience in the Dia- 
mond business may prove of value 
to you. 


q Come in and we'll talk it over, 


_E. J. SCHEER 


259 Main Street East 
aber al Vine Jewelry 





Opposite Sibley's Store 








THE THREE BEST “BUYS” 


vertisement, in which he says that the buy- 
e's first consideration should be Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps. After this, he 
says, the next best buy, on account of their 
investment value, is diamonds. Thirty 
years’ experience in diamond selling and 
as have given the concern much pres- 
. 
x * & 

The well-known firm of Henry Birks & 
ons always does live-wire newspaper and 
direct advertising. 

“Birks’ Gift Hints” is the caption of an 
attractive advertisement, published recently, 
to advertise its branch store in Winnipeg, 

Gifts for the wedding, the birthday, 
presentation, an anniversary, or the baby, 
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are emphasized. Purchasers are kept from 
going to the department stores by the an- 
nouncement that they may buy something 
suitable at Birks’ for less than $1. 
é * * * 

Louis A. Sundlun, of Pawtucket, R. I, 
writes recently: “I am always pleased to 
read your retail advertising section of the 

















The House of “Lucky” Wedding Rings 


How Two Competitors 
Price Diamonds 


By Albert S. Samuels. 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO., whom everyone 

knows as a great firm of recognized integrity, suc~ 
cessfully handle diamonds in a large way, in additibn to 
their many other lines of merchandise. _In their new 
catalog they describe and price five distinct grades of 
diamonds, ip-many sizes, ranging from Imperfect Pure- 
White to Extra Blue-White. The cheapest grade are 
sold at the rate of more than $500 per carat and there 
is a difference of $290 per carat between the first and 
fifth grades in their own stock. 


C-ONTRASTED with this is the price of $97.50 per 
carat quoted by another, the fortunately less known 
concern of the same icago. These $97:50 dia- 
monds are described in glowing terms: As a matter of 
fact, we fancy that one would have to search carefully to 
find poorer diamonds anywhere. They must have every 
fault—off-color, poorly cut, full of flaws. No >etter 
cortpa-ison than instances above could be used to 
illustrate the great difference in quality that can be found 
in diamonds. In spite-of a general similarity in appear- 
ance there can be not lets than ten distinct grades of 
diamonds. Yet —_ people hase - yy ee 
value upon just such quotations ‘as thi 
order concern with its Seddy sidends ’ 





tf HIS is the chief difficulty we meet ere in 
Francisco. Influenced by the price of yellow ay 
inferior diam people imes come here 
to buy our blue-white, select diamonds at the rate 
$250 or $300 per tarat. Frankly we have none 
fant oy © Kenh mw we enter ane Se ae 
le. e is to protect purselves—so that we may 
deserve the name of reliable diainbnd merchants. If we 
handled diamonds of inferior cblotand quality we should 
be subject tq the temptation that tfiose who do handle 
them are subject to—the.temptation jo represent an 
inferior stone as one of good color and quality. 


hi 





a 


i HOUSANDS of yellow diamonds are sold, but 
scarcely ever does a customer buy one’ as 
Usually he is led to believe that he is buying a fine dia- 
mond. . Later tomes the disappointment and the resolve 
to quit doing busmess with that merchant.. It is to avoid 
this that we decline to sell diamonds that can ever be a 
disappointment. So of course they cost more—not more 

this superior quality brings at reliable stores, for our 
idea is to sell high grade diamonds at a price less than 
the highest grade stores can afford to handle them. 


W E are not a large or pretentious store, nor are we in 
- the exclusive district. But we do a brisk business 
and we believe that we are able to handle the finest dia- 
monds to be had at prices lower than people pay at the 
more pretentious stores. As a guarantee of the quality 
and the fair price at which sold we give a bond, on re- 
quest, agreeing to buy back the diamond any time within 
a year, for 90 per cent of the purchase ‘price. Your 
diamond then always has_a high cash value and you have 
a year in which to convince yourself by any test, of its 
worth. 


Diamonds of ‘all sizes at, prices ranging 


privilege of return, toe opt-of-town custom- 
érs. State the price you care to pay, not’ the 

@ you want, and we will send yofi: the 
largest diamond that the price wii cover. 


TheMbért 8. 


Ameels 
jewelry 


i 895 Market Street 




















PLENTY OF SELLING THOUGHT HERE 


JEWELER’s CIRCULAR, and many times took 
advantage of some of the attractive ads. 
I am enclosing a few which were in the 
local papers and which brought me very 
good results. I thought you would like to 
see them.” Mr. Sundlun’s ads are indeed 
tastefully designed and possess character. 
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He has succeeded to the business of A. A, 
Lupien, which accounts for the continued 
use of Mr. Lupien’s initial and name. 
* * * 
Lemon & Son, Louisville, Ky., one of the 
oldest concerns, by the way, in the United 









“The value of = is the giver, 
loved but you, 
And the gifts of the heart 
When they once get a start 
Keep giving the whole year through.” 
—FAULKNBR. 


For over 50 years the Birks Store 
has been a medium through which 
sentiment has found expression. 





Possibly a Wedding Gift-- 
ae A Presentation-- 
- A Birthday-- 
Gift Dey An Anniversary-- 
Birk A Gift for Baby, or 
irks the Boys at the Front. 











One thing is certain, whether your 
purchase is under $1.00 or over. You 
will always be welcome here--either 
as a visitor or an intending purchaser. 





Jewellers, 
Winnipeg 


PORTE & MARKLE. Managing Directora, 











ADVERTISES GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


This 50-year-old concern, which has branch 
stores in several cities in Canada and one in the 
Pacific Northwest, does its merchandising in a 
manner which enables it to cater to the whole 
world. A queenly necklace for several hundred 
dollars or a suitable trinket for $1 may be bought 
here. i 


States, whose history is described in an- 
other part of this issue of the JEWELERS’ 
CrrcuLar, is a vigorous advertiser. All 
of their advertisements express the indi- 
viduality of the concern, which has made 
a feature of diamonds for many years. Sev- 












WOMEN WHO 
DISCRIMINATE IN .DRESS 


MEN who discriminate in 

dress discriminate just as 
{ carefully in the selection of 
their jewels. 

This season fashion does fivt 
dictate much in the way of cos 
of Lemon & Son's exquisite plati- 
num Bar Pins adds just the neces- 
sary spot of brightness towards 
com harmony. 


est. 18 LEMON & SON sorte 


INCORPORATED 
‘THE HOUSE OF PERPECT DIAMONDS 

















A SENSIBLE APPEAL TO THE SMART SET 


eral of their diamond advertisements have 
already been published in this section. The 
advertisements illustrated have appeared 
in the daily papers throughout the past 
year. Excellent results have been ob- 
tained from these. The borders are hand 
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EVERPOINT MAGAZINE PENCIL a 
FINE LEADS 
Made in 14K. Gold, Sterling Silver and Rolled Plate. : W 
-~t "leguaeaaaaaas and economic usefulness the best pencil Est. S 1848 
We are prepared to fill orders at once. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
; : a « ” 3 
i William S. Hicks’ Sons 
Va 8, 
, $ . 231-233-235 Greenwich Street 
: , | NEW YORK 
\ y 
: / Manufacturers of 
: | PENCILS, PENHOLDERS, CLINICAL 
x KC | THERMOMETER CASES 
N ( in 
’ Platinum, Gold, Silver and Gold Plate 
Y GOLD PENS 
¥ 
: 
Morais -Hiller Jewelry Co., Inc. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Diamonds, Watches and 
" 390 391 392 393 
Jewelry 
MANUFACTURERS 
Pana et eahamarery'ne | || 324 Codchnox uling New Oram 
best goods in this line ever since. 
semen Te 
: of A. Oo. BAUMANN 
Manufacturers of 
| VICTOR A. PICARD & CO. Inc. || GENUINE IVORY GOODS 
7 WEST 45m ST..NEW YORK | ]_Abe Texte Sun, vari Soot 
: 54 West 37th Street, NEW YORK 
EXCLUSIVE IDEAS IN ENAMELED ARTICLES : 
TOILET SETS i 
4 DESK SETS E GELB & GORN 
. 2 Manufacturers of the 
| SPECIAL ORDER WORK. REPAIRING. = | FINEST PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 
E = 
; = 7 West 45th Street New York 





S|xVVNVNMMRMRMNDARLADEASIDMEULS LOLA UAATUONLETS UU OGAENGLMALUANENUEHLAAEE 
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ee 
drawn and the type is of a special form 


. ae 
used exclusively by the rm 


In a space of 734 inches, three columns 
wide, Lemon & Son used this copy recent- 


F(a 





; Where Gifts of Lasting Beauty 
Are Displayed on Every Hand 








Glessner i ec the to 
ore ied with such genuine pleasy ry 






Teather Phete Frames ft tw 8 
pictures. 8150 te Ste, 
celehented 






este Frame te sbver te the sew 
panel shape 












Neves af Sashenery, $1 58 0.50, 6160, 
ee ced S808 An ire! git 


eorvtie Cones We pierting citver ood 
wir reste Ve she oy 


THE ERNSTING COMPANY 


JEWELERS, SILVERSMITH: 
913-917 Fist Bt 
‘The HALLMARK Store 


GOOD LAYOUT AND SPLENDID VARIETY OF 
MERCHANDISE ADVERTISED 


ly: “Women who discriminate in dress, 
discriminate just as greatly in the selec- 
tion of their jewels. This season, fashion 
does not dictate much in the way of cos- 
tume embellishment, and therefore one of 





JEWELERS’ 


pressed in the Jaccard announcement fea- 


turing engagement rings. 
* * * 


The Canadian firm of Mappin & Webb, 
over 100 years old, by the way, adver- 
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F. A. Mason, of Lehighton, Pa., recently 
sent a good piece of copy containing lots 
of human interest. He used this in an ad- 
vertisement occupying a space of 534 inches 
double column. Here is what he said: 











WEDDIN 


surpassed. 






\ fandard. 


Mi, WHETHER in Stosting Silver or Silver Plate, 
\ selection of Tea Sets. Coffee Sets and Trays i 


\ '\UALITY, combined with the work of expert 
smiths, is a featare which has for over ¢ 
upheld the reputation of our name. 

scarcity of the finest labour and cost of 
tas not in any way prompted as to nm Bi 


gp53 St. Catherine Street West. 






GIFTS 

















Sol 









- + + Montreal 








A REPRESENTATION FROM KANSAS CITY, MO., MONTREAL AND PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


tises wedding gifts in a simple but digni- 
fied manner. 
>. &*s 
There is a number of good suggestions 
listed in Ernsting’s advertisement, which 
recently appeared in the San Diego, Cal. 
newspapers. 








pieces: 

A pair of candle- 
sticks from Mount 
Vernon. 

A sugar bow] and 
cream pitcher own- 
ed by the Washing- 
tons. 








© suggest that 
a4 POUr selection fron 
ne bundreds ° . 
og 4 by US Ibis seq. 

@ stock 
largest ever shown nd 
Tanging from q single : 
Ing plece t “eo 
; at one dollar to 
Wamp table Service 
MnP thousands of 3 
lars, " 
She nam 

@ “Galt” 
Pour Ancestral Dtete 


Will be 














lars used at Mount 
Vernon. 












National Capital. 


CHASE. 








Historic 
Silver 


In our collection of Colonial Silver we 
show exact reproductions of the following 


A pair of salt cel-. 


Strangers in Washington 


Are invited to visit our store, which is one 
of the recognized places of interest in the 


INSPECTION OF OUR STOCK IM- 
PLIES NO OBLIGATION TO PUR. 


Galt & Bro. 


“Established Over a Century 
Jewellers, Silversmiths, Stationers 
NOZ Pennsylvania Avenue 


A cream ladle used 
for years at Mount 
Vernon, 


A card tray used at 
Gen. Washington’; 
headquarters, Mor- 
ristowon, N. F. 
Reproductions of 
sleeve buttons worn 
by Gen. Washing-\* 
ton. 

















T 


DIGNIFIED COPY FROM A FIRM CLAIMED TO BE THE OLDEST IN THIS COUNTRY 


Lemon & Son’s exquisite platinum bar pins 
adds just the necessary spot of brightness 
towards complete harmony.” 

* * * 


Life-long satisfaction is the keynote ex- 


The value of a trade-mark, on account 
of the prestige and responsibility which it 
represents, is well featured in an adver- 
tisement used by the Bunde & Upmeyer 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Just as soon as I heard the boys were 
coming home, I put in an order with the 
largest maker of rings in the United States 
for a big supply of wedding rings. Says 
I, the boys are coming home. There will 
be lots of weddings. I have got-the rings. 
You know the place—at the sign of the big 
clock—Mason Jewelry Co. 

* * * 

The Plumb jewelry store, shortly before 
Christmas, used the accompanying attrac- 
tive advertisements which occupied a full 
page in the local newspaper in Des Moines, 
Ia. Three good arguments are given in the 

















Where your Gift Box bears 
our Trade Mark 


you at once feel the assurance of quality, correct- 
ness of design and superiority of, workmanship 
Those who give and those who receive find added 
pleas urt in the thought that the article is from the 
store—“Where quality is as Represented.” 
Ask to see the newest Miniature cases. 


Bunde & Go. 
tentiny Tiihcthas 


x wren nis oss Droresered 
GOOD-WILL EMPHASIZED HERE BY FEATURING 
A WELL-KNOWN TRADE MARK 





announcement, and are well calculated to 
counteract any erroneous ideas which some 
people may have had in regard to the 
precious metal. The statement that plati- 
num does not wear thin and weak and 
that- it has unusual strength and durabil- 
ity, when combined with 10 per cent. alloy 
of iridium, is impressive, as also is the 
statement that, the quiet elegance of plati- 
num appeals to every one as a fitting back- 
ground for precious stones. 
** * 

The illustrations show typical advertise- 
ments used by Galt & Bro., Washington, 
D. C. The original business was first 
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ey, 


doy \ Watch Repairing 
OUR NATIONALLY-FAMOUS for the Trade 


All Work Guaranteed 


Antitarnish Flannel |\\_ Fox 5. tx Bare 





1108 Heyworth Building 
29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Special Price Concession 


for a limited time L. BONET 


This practical material is a positive boon to 
silversmiths and all engaged in metal craft. 


The protective features are numerous, for in- 
stance: It is scientifically treated to prevent mmemnin’ a 
tarnish, rust and corrosion. Its ample pile pre- Precious and 
cludes all possibility of surface scratching and Semi-Precious Stones 


abrasion incidental to highly-polished metal 41 Union Square, NEW YORK 














For the safety of Trophy Cups, Bronzes, Silver This is an exact reproduction 
Flatware, Toilet Requisites, etc., this excellent , of a full sized Mazuza 


fabric has no equal for service or value. Rich | MADE IN 14-K GOLD ONLY 
red, green and grey are the especially suitable |. odlen eet duoleeel’ ee 


show window means lost sales 


colors for containers of accessories mentioned. | to you. 
Our special offer is a very potent LIEBERFREUND BROS. 


. Manufacturing Jewelers 
reason why concerns interested in the $2.00 Sclf makers “ted decane 
cS 40 Maiden Lane, New York 


manufacture or sale of articles men- Each Tel 122 Jobe 
tionea, should request samples at once. 
— MUSIC BOXES REPAIRED 


Also Talking Machines, Clocks, Mechanical 
Produced Solely By Singing Birds end Figures Rosensam, 4 


aterial for the Trade 


Denyor vnatham hn GC. ACC 


247 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 


611-21 Broadway, New York Telephone Spring 5715 
Menipulation of Bac pe Watehwodt 
hn J. R i 6 
Py John J. Bouman, I Pub. Con 113 ohn BURY, 
























































a. Send Your Repair Work | 
Levitan, Crawford Co., luc. DAVID PRINCE 


DIAMOND SETTERS General Watchmaker 





and LAPIDARY <n | - 
rn No repair work is so intricate that it 


Precious and Semi-Precious Stones is beyond his skill. 


71 Nassau St. 
Tel. Cortland 
71 Nassau Street NEW YORK Sp ahigmcoitanal New York 
































Retail Advertising Department 
Seema 
founded in Alexandria in 1802 by Jas. 
Galt. Cuts are never used and prices 
never mentioned. The advertisements 
always have that “clean” look—that is, 
type is never crowded and the reading is 
limited in proportion to the space used. 

The firm for years has made a specialty 
of accurate repro- 
ductions of his- 
torical and famous 
silverware and 
jewelry. It has 
carried for years 
exact reproduc- 
tions of much of 
the silver used at 
Mount Vernon, 














he Jpectsior, 


riely Reviews the Cor- | 
. cae in Fall Jewelry. 


‘\ 

For those who occasionally, | | 
find themselves at a loss re- } | 
garding a happy selection of $ | 





en” Sieome of ite | the home of Wash- 
wage, and ie feces, Thei| ington, and also 


will offer timely | 


jones. nd 
H jewelry will be 
catty enawored s this oi 


reproductions of 
certain articles of 
jewelry worn by 
General Washing- 
ington and Martha 
W ashington. 











This Is a Fact. 
As dancing frocks grow | 
iner, milady’s little ' 
dancing slippers become | 


delights for the friv- | 7 
oe eet, Bodiam” | These reproduc 
slippers, fashioned of wash. | tions frequently 
iam sive <M, door are well adver- 


step buckles large as the | 
purse can afford. Jewelers | 
are showing exquisite ex- 


tised and some of 
the articles are al- 





amples, for these +. 

adornments must not be | n 

Sy taling | most always 0 

; display in the win- 
Foes Must Twinkle. 
a dows. 

The silver and rhinestone , 

buckles that are nestling The firm’s mot- 

beneath plate glass cases in : “ " 

the more exclusive jewelry | to 1s Estab 

shops ore to set off quaint | lished Over a 

black satin slippers to be |} e 

worn, curiously enough, | Century,” and this 

with light hosiery | very . significant 
Canine, But Smart. phrase always ap- 

Still another fancy for eve- s $ a 

ning wear is the dog collar pears A in its ad 

so long associated with vertising. 


dowagers but now effected 

|  by-women of all ages. The 

| bands of jet, one sees, are 

| for the fair-haired and 

| those with silver tresses. 

| Pearl bands are generally | 
chosen by brunettes. | 


“Carrying On” Regards 
Here’s the very latest in 
military gift ideas and 
quite a’la Pershing and jj, 
; Uncle Sam. Right up to 
snuff is a bronze metal 
belt buckle emblazened 
with the national emblem 
and so designed that it 
readily slips on the regula- 
tion army belt. A little 
slot that pulls out has a 
| place for two pictures. | 


Summed up, the 
advertising which 
the firm does is 
just like the busi- 
ness itselfi—digni- 
fied and individual. 

The fact that 
the firm has not 
been using much 
space during the 
last two years does 
not augur that it 
does not believe 
in advertising. On 
the other hand, 
Mr.  Bergheimer 
strongly favors ad- 
vertising, but he does not believe the last 
two years have been an appropriate time to 
do any extensive advertising in his city. 











CO-OPERATIVE EDITORIAL 
ADVERTISING. 


* * * 


Just before Christmas, a Los Angeles, 
Cal, newspaper conducted an “adver- 
tisement-reading contest,” offering a series 
of prizes for the best letters setting forth 
which advertisements in the paper inter- 
ested and helped the contestants most and 
explaining the features in the advertise- 
ments which especially appealed to them. 

The first prize, $75 in cash, was won by 
a reader who found the advertisement of 
the G. D. Davidson Co. the most at- 
tractive one published during the contest. 


THE JEWELER®S’ 


The advertisement comprised five col- 
umns of space and was devoted solely to 
the exploitation of wrist watches, thirty 
cuts of as many different styles of these 
watches carried by the firm being in- 
cluded. 

Hundreds of letters were received by 
the newspaper. All were read and 
passed upon by a committee comprising 
Dr. Albert Shiels, city superintendent of 
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“(3). The wording is select, easily 
caught by the eye and attractively arranged. 

“(4). The introductory paragraphs are 
happy, modest and yet sufficiently strong 
and without that extravagance of claim 
and expression that is repulsive to refined 
people. 

“(5). The illustrations show thirty va- 
rieties of watches, straps and prices, each 
with a distinctive meaning, clearly impress- 

















platinum jewelry. 


ground for precious stones. 


almost everlasting. 


gift for Christmas. 





OSH OIDEST JEWELRY 
SIXTH @ WALNUT 








Open Evenings 
| Until Christmas 


3S 





=> oo 
eS 


schools, and other persons of literary 
and social prominence. 

Following is a copy of the letter which 
won the first prize: 

“I prefer the Davidson Company adver- 
tisement because ; 

“(1). It concentrates attention on one 
article and does not diffuse or distract at- 
tention over many, making a deep impres- 
sion. From the psychological standpoint 
this plan excels, 

“(2). The illustrations attract, harmonize 
with the text and convey a message. 


Platinum and Jewels 


The government has entirely removed all restrictions and 
regulations, whatsoever, regarding the manufacture and sale of 


Many people think that platinym is used in jewelry, only 
because it happens to be the fashion. The style feature, however, 
is perhaps the least important reason for its use. 


Platinum, unlike gold, is not abrasive, it does not wear thin 
and weak, and when combined with a ten or fifteen percent 
alloy of iridium, it has unusual strength and durability. Also the 
quiet elegance of platinun appeals to every one as a fitting back- 


We suggest to those who, may be considering platinum 
jewelry as Christmas Gifts, a careful consideration of these 
practical arguments in its favor. 


(1) There is no depreciation in fine platinum jewelry, 
as the metal itselt, and of course the diamonds and other jewels are 


(2) There is no “up keep” for platinum prongs and set- 
tings require practically no renewing. 


(3) The beauty, grace, and permanent value of fine 
jewels and the sentiment they convey, make them the ideal personal 


At Plumb’s you have the advantage of choosing from very 
larye selections of platinum jewelry, rings, brooches, bar pins, 
lavalliers, etc., and the assistance of eourtcous, experienced 
salespeople whose suggestions and advice you can rely upon. 


Plumb Jewelry Store 
CIN DES MOINES {70 
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FLEMING BUILDING 










Open Evenings 
Until Christmas 
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ANOTHER 50 YEAR OLD ADVERTISER WHO FEATURES PLATINUM IN AN INTERESTING MANNER. 


ing the reader with the firm’s ability to 
satisfy all customers in styles and prices. 
“(6). The wrist-watch fashion is a ris- 
ing tide and therefore this advertisement 
must be of interest and help to many. 
“(7). The whole advertisement—illus- 
trations, wording, etc., pleases.” 


Easter Advertising 
PASTER is a religious and a social 
event, so do your advertising and 


merchandising with this in mind. 
Only a miracle can keep in business a 
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MODEL H-35 


Mahogany finished cabinet. Dimensions, height 13 inches, width 
18 inches, depth 19 inches. Equipped with double spring motor and 
Castle universal tone arm, which plays all makes of disc records. 


THE NEW MODEL 


MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


astle 


THE INSTRUMCNT WITH 
THE CRYSTAL TONE 


TALKING MACHINE 
Plays All Makes of Disc Records 


Introductory Price $] 8-50 


Castle Talking Machines make an ideal side line. That is why 
all leading jewelers are Castle agents. The profits are at- 
tractive, the investment small, the machine is guaranteed, 
the sales are all year around. 

Order a sample machine now and become a Castle dealer. 


L&C MayeesCo. 


Sole Factory Distributors 


46 Cortlandt St. “giz* New York, N. Y. 














JOSEPH BERLAND 


Manufacturer of 


DIAMOND MOUNTINGS 


Stone Rings and La Vallieres 





71 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 























Practical Course in Adjusting ,,.2".,:; 


Price $1.58. The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., NewYork 








OUR 21-PIECE FRENCH IVORY 
MANICURE SET, $4.75 





NO. 9100JC. Very fine grained French Ivory manicure set con- 
sisting of the following pieces: 2 salve jars, 1 Chamois lined 
buffer in boat, shoe horn, comb, nail brush, lip stick in box, 
pin box, emery boards with case, file button hook, corn knife, 
cuticle knife, cuticle pusher, hoof stick, comodome, and pick, 
tweezers, ear spoon, scissors, nail clipper. The above are made 
of the finest quality French Ivory and stamped French Ivory 
in gilt letters on handles. The ear spoon, tweezers, scissors 
and nail clippers are heavy nickel plated. All of the above 
put up in fine quality plush lined roll with straps, covered with 
crepe grain leather with hanger attached. 

Size of roll open 14x18 inches. $12.50 $4 715 
value. Our cut price, net............e000% e 


For a line of other bargains see our catalogue, illustrating 
watches, clocks, jewelry, silverware, talking machines, leather 
goods cutlery, cut glass, pyralin ivory, etc. Write today or 
we both lose. 


JOSEPH HAGN CO. 


300-306 W. Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
mea 











C&Z 
Chetfate & Zolotar 


103 Canal Street, New York 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Platinum Mountings 




















AE NRE RET PARC ES 














Tel. 5693 Orchard Established 1903 


ee en ee ST... 


=. QEWELRY= 
A Complete Line of White Gold Jewelry 
36 Eldridge Street New York 
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=—— 
man who does nothing to stimulate that 
business. And the. Lord performs few 
miracles nowadays. Probably because 
He has given us so many advantages that 
He puts it up to us. 

Therefore advertise this as 
Easter Commemorative of the Resurrec- 
tion of Peace,” as “the Soldiers’ Wedding 





Sterling 
Easter Gifts 


war better Gift for the newly- 

weds or for the ‘‘oldweds,” 
for that matter, than silver? Silver, 
the great gift that is handed down 
from generation to generation. Sil- 
ver—the gift that always bespeaks 
refinement and good taste in the din- 
ing room. Silver, whose sheen and 
luster and lastingness, make the re- 
cipients feel comfortable and happy. 


Other Timely Gifts 


(Items here.) 


(Name and address here.) 











Time,” or “the Victory Easter.” Even 
better thoughts may occur to you. Some 
original suggestions for copy are given 
herewith. Use them, adapt them, im- 
prove them if you can. The point is, 
there’s a lot of potential business to be 





American Watch 
Accuracy 


Is in line with American accuracy 
in other things today. 


We realize the importance of sell- 
ing only reliable watches. It would 
hurt our prestige to sell any other 
kind. Every watch is adjusted on 
our own premises in our own watch 
department before we sell it. We 
carry watches that never lie when it 
comes to 


Truth in Telling Time 


And we are interested in a watch’s 
behavior after it leaves our hands. 
Bring it to us frequently so that we 
can co-operate with you in getting 
the best satisfaction possible. 


Your satisfaction means our satisfac- 
tion and our success. 


(Name and address here.) 
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“The . 





The Soldier's 
Easter Wedding 


ais year will certainly be a glori- 
ous one for when he comes back 
he'll “pin his medal on the girl he 
left behind,” and place upon her 
finger the little symbol of love and 
faithfulness. These coming Easter 
weddings will have a touch of 


Real Romance 


And just what an auspicious time 
to buy the ring—when the great execu- 
tives of the world are gathered around 
a conference table arranging terms 
for a lasting peace. We have studied 
the needs of the prospective brides 
and grooms this year with special 
care and will use every effort to give 
unusual service and satisfaction. 


List items here. 


Name and address here. 











had. Use your resourcefulness to get it. 

The man who hesitates to stock up 
with the right kind of merchandise 
will lose out during the coming year. 
Many retailers’ sales in certain locations 
continued heavy many weeks after the 
so-called holiday rush. A little retailer 
in a metropolitan city doing business in 





A Ring for Your 


Valentine 


And we can show ‘you one of the 
daintiest little remembrances you 
ever saw at the special price of $—. 
These are high class rings made by 
the best artists and artisans in the 
jewelry industry. There is only a 
limited number and we are passing 
them along at this price as an op- 
portunity for us to show our good 
will and for you to get something 
real good at a 


Moderate Price 


which will enable you to remember 
us favorably. Leave your order 
now, by the way, for anything 
special in the wedding line. Make 
an early selection from our well 
chosen stock. 


(Items here) 
Name and Address Here 











what would be designated by many as a 
cubby hole because the place is so small, 
sold on an average of 15 ‘wrist watches 
a day for several months before Christ- 
mas. This man pays $1,000 a month 
rent for his premises, but he is fearless, 
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enterprising dnd a goed merchandiser 
and advertiser. He is forever cudgeling 
his brains to stimulate: business, and 
goods only move from .the retailers’ 
shelves into sthe hands of the consumer 
when a merchant: crdgets. his brains or 
pays some one, else to do it for him. 

The best article in the world will re- 
main unsold ifit-tenot taiked-about, ex- 
plained, advertised and suggested to the 
public. 

In order to 


sell—use suggestion. 





Peace on Earth 


MEANS more this Easter than ever 

before in the history of the 
world. Your boy and my boy have 
helped to bring it about. You your- 
self have contributed to the cause. 
Rejoicing is in order. Making others 
happy is everyone’s duty. And it’s 
a wonderful pleasure, too. 


In the way of material tokens of 
affection this store has always tried 
to find things that are worthy of re- 
taining as real keepsakes, and the 
prices are fixed to allow only a4 
moderate profit, for we take pleasure 


in serving the greatest number. Sug- 
gestions: 

Diamond Rings Pearl Beads 
Wedding Rings Silverware 
Platinum Jewelry Signet Rings 


Bracelet Watches 


For girl or boy, prospective bride, 
groom, friend, sweetheart, wife or 
husband, a gift bought here is bound 
to please. 


Good, Service & Co. 


Phone 120.Man: 24 Main St. 











You cannot expect to sell everything 
that you suggest, but without proper 
suggestion, you -will sell very little. 
Therefore, for Easter, suggest. Study 
the conditions in your territory. Get a 
line on the number of soldiers. returning; 
follow up the engagement announce- 
ments in the newspapers, and get in- 
formation on prospective weddings from 
every source that you can. Keep up en- 
thusiasm and keep up everybody else’s 
optimism and enthusiasm, for these 
things are contageous. 

Perhaps you wish to appeal to a num- 
ber of people who want to give some- 
thing useful and who are not so desirous 
of presenting jewelry. Suggest gifts for 
the home, such as silverware, ivory toilet 
sets, carving sets, salt and pepper shakers, 
tea strainers, sandwich trays, bread trays, 
etc. Easter i8 a movable feast, and falls 
this year April 20. It comes in the dia- 
mond month, so there is a double selling 
occasion for diamonds as Easter gifts 
and as the birth stone for the month of 
April. 

Bear in mind that diamonds during the 
past 12 years have advanced 225 per cent. 
Tell this to your patrons by circular let- 
ter, the newspaper, folder or any other way. 





Original copy suggestions written for subscribers to the Jewelers’ Circular. 


human interest copy to you. 


These : will suggest other 
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Established 1875 


DATTELBAUM & FRIEDMAN 


MAKERS OF 


et ee 
Se 








10-Kt and 14- 
51-53 MAIDEN LANE 


Represented by 
J. H. SPIRO, Pacific Coast BEN DATTELBAUM, Middle oT LOUIS GERSTMAN, South E. W. HOLLAND, Oklahoma and Kansas 
J. P. KERSTING, South East . DATTELBAUM, New York City ABE BRUTMAN, East 











Nataline Pearls 


Never lose their lustre, are indestructible, and 
have given satisfaction for years. Imported 
direct by us, and a comparison with other lines 
and qualities will convince you that our qual- 
ities and our prices justify your consideration. 


To retail from $2.00 to $150.00 





REG.US. PAT. OFF. 


WASHABLE --++e 
NOT AFFECTED 
BY PERSPIRATION 


NATALINE PEARL CO. 


pte 15 Maiden La 
WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND A SELECTION IF YOU WILL MENTION aiden Lane, New York City 
RANGE IN PRICES DES Room No. 1607 









































SCHLESINGER & KRAUSS 


manuFacturERs oF SOLID GOLD EARRINGS 
Also—STUDS AND PLATINUM EARSCREW MOUNTINGS 


41-43 MAIDEN LANE To Wholesale Trade Exclusively NEVV YORK 
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The Evolution of Advertising 





Advertising and Production—Power of Advertising During the Recent World-War—An Economist’s 
Notion of the Function of Advertising—Effect of Various Forms of Competition—Meeting 
Changed Conditions—Increase in the Co-operative Spirit Among Dealers 


Written Especially for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan 

















Advertising and Production 


HEN, half a century ago, THE JEWEL- 
W ers’ CIRCULAR began its great con- 
structive work and its climb upwards to 
the heights of successful trade journalism, 
advertising and selling methods were vastly 
different from those of today. As the in- 
yentive genius of man devised methods of 


voluminous repro- 


and business law, together with geographi- 
cal conditions, transportation and many 
other subjects, are so essential. 


Dynamic Power of Advertising During 
the War 


The power of advertising was flashed 
forcibly before the attention of the nation 


a means of useful competition. But some- 
times it is a weapon of destructive com- 
petition. Among articles equally good, that 
which is systematically paraded is likely 
to be most readily sought. People are led 
to buy Smith’s wares rather than Jones’ 
We might suppose that if Smith’s wares 
were equally good, and were sold at a 

lower price (made 





duction, the volume 


possible by eliminat- 





of advertising in- 
creased, This had 
to be, because the 
goods manufactured 
had to be marketed, 
and they were 
marketed largely by 
the powerful force 
of advertising. A 
report of the num- 
ber of agate lines 
used during the past 
few years would 
stagger a merchant 
of 50 years ago. 
Scan these figures, 
for instance, indica- 
ting the number of 
agate lines publish- 
ed during the last 
four years in the 
United States— 


better things. 


occupies. 


shall be proud. 


eee ee ese eserereee 


Friends For Fifty Years 


FIF TY years ago—when business helps were few and facilities were meager— 
before the advent of the telephone, of the cash register, of the adding machine, 
before type casting and type setting machines, before the automobile and the aeroplane, 
before the electric locomotive, before phonographs, motion pictures, the arc lamp, the 
air brake, before the days of honest advertising laws, before the so-called independent 
dealer was protected against the predatory methods of unscrupulous mail order and 
other concerns, before business men realized that co-operation was better than cut- 
throat competition, before the gold stamping laws (enacted through the untiring energy 
of the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR) were effected, we were struggling and striving for 


WE worked together to give a better moral tone to business, to develop, to improve 

and to place the jewelry industry on the high plane which it now justly 
Success followed this co-operation, effort and initiative. 
privilege to have witnessed the growth of a great industry, and our aim will continue 
to be yours—to make the jewelry industry always one of which this blessed country 


WE have climbed the hills together, hand in hand, inseparable friends, and nothing 
will be left undone during the coming years to make that friendship as lasting 
as is possible within the bounds of human endeavor. 


ing the advertising 
costs), he would 
hold his own in 
spite of Jones’ pre- 
posterous puffing. 
But, in fact, Jones’ 
wares are preferred ; 
some vague impres- 
sion of superiority 
is produced by the 
incessant boasting. 
Plentiful cash is 
the sine qua non of 
an effective adver- 
tising campaign. The 
large producer, or 
would-be monopo- 
list, has here again 
It has been our # tactical advant- 
age. 

The well-known 
economist, strangely 
enough, considers 
advertising as mere 
boasting. Advertis- 
ing does not have 
to be boastful at all, 





but can be strictly 





fesse eeeeseseeeees 


TS, $85,157 "agate lines 

Divided by 14, we have the number of 
inches. It has been estimated that an 
average of seven hundred million dollars 
per year is spent on advertising. The 
great growth of advertising occurred dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Up to that time 
there was a gradual decreasing cost of 
manufacture which compensated for the 
increasing cost of selling, and consequently 
Prices could be continually decreased. 


Keeping Down Cost of Production 


During the last two decades the cost of 
distributing merchandise has advanced ap- 
Preciably notwithstanding efficient methods 
to lower the cost of production. There- 
fore the need of selling methods calculated 
to keep down the cost of selling has be- 
come more urgent. The slip-shod adver- 
tising methods of 20 or 25 years ago would 
be useless today, when the most painstak- 
ing market analysis, versatile copy writing 
ability, a knowledge of psychology, finance, 


during the war in floating the Liberty 
Loans. The wonderful dynamic power of 
publicity thrilled America. Advertising’s 
efficiency has only been partly felt. There 
is every reason td believe that its power 
will be harnessed more effectively within 
the next decade. 


An Economist’s Peculiar Concept of 
Advertising 

An expression regarding advertising, by 
F. W. Taussig, formerly Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, in “Princi- 
ples of Economics,” is interesting. Mr. 
Taussig says: 

“Mere effrontery in puffing your wares is 
an important factor in modern trade. The 
advertising problem is a curious one. It 
is not easy to say just how far advertising 
serves a good purpose, how far it means 
waste. No doubt, it does stimulate wants, 
introduces new devices, promotes variety in 
production and consumption, and it is often 


educational and in- 
formative. He at least admits that it will 
sell the goods, and that is its main function. 
Even though we do not entirely agree 
with this brilliant mind in everything said 
regarding advertising, he clearly emphasizes 
the persuasive function and power of pub- 
licity. If merchandise is good, there is all 
the more reason for advertising it and thus 
preventing the less worthy product from 
taking rewards to which it is not so justly 
entitled as far as value is concerned. 
Loss of Prestige Follows Discontinued 
Advertising 
No business is so big that it can dis- 
pense with advertising entirely. Discontin- 
ued advertising in many instances results 
in loss of prestige and commercial power. 


Early Forms of Advertising 


Wm. Wise & Son, jewelers of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who were established in 1834, like 
many other retailers, depended principally 
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A Practical 
Advertising Service 


“Your work in the optical line is very 
good and my business in this line is fine. 
It has increased more than 400 per cent 
in the last year.”—(Name on request.) 


HEN you employ me to take 

W care of your advertising, I 

prepare the material for you 

each week. You have in your service 

a man who makes an exclusive spe- 

cialty of retail jewelry and optical 

merchandising, and has continually 

served for many years clients in all 
parts of the country. 


If you want the most profitable advertis- 
ing service, carried out for the minimum 
expenditure, write me today. 


NORMAN R. WILLIAMS 


Specialist in Jewelry Store Advertising 
1434 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. | 
Chicago 














THE LASSNER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





IMPORTERS OF 


PEARLS 
MONTANA SAPPHIRES 


RECONSTRUCTED STONES 


RUBIES 
PINK, GOLDEN AND WHITE 
SAPPHIRES 


SCIENTIFIC STONES 


AQUAMARINES, 
LINES 

PARIDOTS AND BLUE SAP. 
PHIRES 


A Wide Selection :or Manufacturing Purposes 











TOURMA- 





Represented by 
Mr. ISIDOR LASSNER, Newark, New York, Buffalo 
Mr. CHARLES HARDING, Newark, New York 
Mr. ARTHUR LESSER, Providence 


























1900 — 1919 


W. E. Richards Co. 


Attleboro 
Mass. 


New York Office: 
9-11-13 Maiden Lane. 


Manufacturers of a Popular Priced 
Line of Gold Jewelry of 
the Better Kind 





Ask Your Colleagues 


Note the steady increase to the number of 
Zenith users 


NEW YORK JEWELERS USE 


ZENITH 


18Kt. White Gold 
Samples of 20Kt. and 22Kt. now ready 


HENRY W. SHEFF 
CHEMIST and REFINER 


49 Maiden Lane, Room 1103 New York City 























Your Next Package 
of Jewelry Repairs 


AND SPECIAL ORDER WORK 


should be sent to M. J. Stern & Bro. because at no 
other place will you get the service you will get of < 
Our shop is up-to-date and we employ experienced 
help that know how work should be done. Try us and 
convince yourself. 


M. J. STERN & BRO. a) 
ty 











51 Maiden Lane 


New York Ci 
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pyeeeee PRESENTS. 


oO. B. MARSH 


HAs & YBLL OBLUCTED oTOCAR 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WATCHES, 


OF ALL KINDS. 


CLOCKs, 
OF ALL KIND®, 


JEWELRY, 


OF CHOICE PATTERNS. 


4 VERY LAROE STOCK OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 


of GORHAM and other manufacturiug Cos. 


PLATED WARE 
ofthe VERY BEST mig. companies. at VERY LOW 
PRICES. 


IN PACT, 


Everything as Low as can be Bought in the 
City or Elsewhere, 


ana OW Sea Remesewres 
No. 77% BROAD ST. 
(OLD KO. 378.) 


CF CORKACT TIME ALWAY> UN UAKD 
low 


vat ‘LINE IN 4008. 4 b 
T 1B 3e decline tu prices a jo aeshinn thy 


ePrLi: NapanD wrod K 
oF 


FINE GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 
Diamende, 


Merling milver Ware, 
Rich Jewelry aud 
The Best Plated Ware. 
At S08 Broad St. 
The largest STSaLIT WaRE 
ieltge piste, Simesfesorere paces eee 
Rolid teat “ines of all apy eo ae 
ner ke Upera ¢ 08, Clocks, 
69" Cur sarge stuck of Firat-Clace Silver-Pia 
tod Ware as Cost. 
i you want common Mated Ware, dv not call at the 
EXOZLSIOR JEWELAY STORE 
SAVEN MPENCE & (O., 
a Practical Watchmaker. 





Newark JEWELRY STORE. 





tr by Richard 
ee Sets Care of Tice fort ol the 


WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, 


SILVER & SILVER PLATED G00DS. 


MEW apd Desirable Pattcros 
"| Of FINE QUALITY 4T KF 
DUCED PRICES. The abo. 
Goode are now of—red at 
nearly the ertalval price 
previous to the war, Also. 


DIAMOND RINGS & PINS 
Of the best qnality, at reduced 
prices. Bew patterns for 





moanted ip Koild, Fine Gold. 
Orders Qlled at short notice, 
and sathfaction guaranteed. 


763 BROAD 8T., Old No, 268. 
Giw RICRARD emITH. 
EQ 
P* reeiisriarttatt zones, 247, Tarantyrat bare 
Inara eometbing to ber adventoge, “weime 








HAIR JEWELRY, | 








for their advertising upon dodgers or cir- 
culars, which were distributed by hand. 
One noteworthy specimen of this charac- 
ter, which was circulated about 1840, is still 
in the possession of this firm. It is printed 
on pink paper and another merchant’s ad- 
vertisement occupies the reverse side. The 
cost of the printing was evidently divided 
with this merchant whose advertisement 
appears on the back. 


Necessity of Advertising Increasing 

As the years have gone on, the necessity 
of ‘advertising has increased. It is ac- 
knowledged by every careful observer that 
there is really a competition in advertising. 
The concern which does not advertise to- 
day is bound, sooner or later, to fall be- 
hind. 


‘Effect of Department Store and Mail 


Order Competition 

Department store and mail order com- 
petition, which has developed so keenly 
during the past several years, are other 
factors which have enforced systematic, in- 
tensive advertising. The department store, 
properly so called, originated within the 
last half-century. Many people consider 
the general merchandise store its prototype, 
although this opinion cannot be taken as 
conclusive. The natural evolution of the 
general merchandise store was the estab- 
lishment of specialty shops. Department 
stores developed most vigorously after the 
panic of 1873. The first department store 
is reputed to have originated in the city 
of Boston, Mass., and the inaugurator of 
the then novel industrial institution is said 
to have obtained the idea from a small 
establishment in Paris. Soon after the 
establishment of the Boston store, similar 
establishments were started in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities. 
Sharp competition followed the close of the 


‘Civil War, after which retail prices fell. 


These peculiar conditions, giving rise to 
sharp competition, stimulated the increase 
in the number of department stores, chain 
stores and mail order concerns, and ad- 
vertising was used with tremendous force 
in the great competitive struggle. 


New York Department Stores Annual 
‘Business 

It has been estimated that department 
stores in Greater New York do a total 
business of 200 million dollars per year. 
Many department stores spend from $200,- 
000 to $500,000 per year in applying the 
force of advertising to increase their turn- 
over and thus enhance their profits. 


Small Dealer’s Neglected Opportunities 
The owner of one of the large depart- 
ment stores in this country recently ad- 


‘ mitted to the writer that the so-called spe- 


cialty dealer had several advantages over 
concerns like his, particularly the advan- 
tage of service. It is strange indeed that 
many retailers do not make the most of 
this advantage. A great many do not real- 
ize that they have such advantages, but 
throw up their hands and surrender before 
what they consider insurmountable business 
competition. The department store has ad- 
mittedly many advantages also, especially 
in the powerful weapon of large space ad- 
vertising which educates the public to con- 
sider the department store a veritable mar- 
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ket place. This can be met, nevertheless, 
by continuous small space advertising on 
the part of the independent dealer. An 
enormous amount of space is wasted by 


-_——-_ <- ——— 
OO 


AY. DECEMBER 23, 186! 
JEWELRY, &C. 


Ut WA FPAAALASLRLAAARL AA. 


4 [MPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 


CHEAP WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


CHAS. FREEMAN, 


a Dought out his lete partner (Mr. Webb), and 
Baris the business under bis entire control, is now !. 











































































Having arranged and added lareely 
my, previourly well selected stock, Iam now read 
to sell the above at pricee which cannot be surpassed. 


SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE 


In groat varicty 


JEWELRY IN SETS to satisfy the most fas 
tidious taste. 


WATC!I TES. American and foreign. A fall line of 
the Elgin watches. 

SLEEVE BUTTONS, RINGS, CBAINS, 
BRACELETS. SPECTACLES, &.. &. 


Ihave slso been fortunate in securing the serviccs 
of a first-class Watch Mat as whose experience reaches 
over a period ot 20 years, which gives me the oppor- 
tunity of doing better Taaltee tothe ro repelving 
department than has hitherto been done, 80 that all 
parties tavoriog me with their orders may depend 
upon wood workmanship and perfect satisfaction. 


CHAS. FREEMAN, 
(Successor co Webb & Frecman,) 
420-MoWeFrSa-t)1 747 Broud st. 





ARK 
Jewelry Store. 
NEW STORE! NEW 00003! 


H. H. WEBB, 
Having opened the Store 
653 Broad Street, 


Invites the nema of bis oon to a choice aud 
eclected stock of 


oot onaelize' Watch French and Ameri: 
hame’s Solid Silver Ware, Faucy 
Pieces in Cases for Presents,» 
Rilver-plated Ware from the celebrated man- 
ulacturers (Regers & Bros.), a very 
choice selection of Mose Agato 
Sleeve Buttens and Riuss, 
THE BEST IN THE CITY. 

The above goods have all been purchased with the 
sleet ozeetlex cnet fet ee 
Orie, All | ask ts te os lespection to prove the trath of 

‘Stehes. Cloeks aod Joweey repaired sad warrant- 
ed in the best possible man 


“aH 
058 Broad st., between Park an, a New ates 





dlw Newark, 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 8354. 
854. J, TRAPHAGEN & SON, 


OPTICIANS. 


854 BROAD 8T., NEWARK, N. J. 
Fine assortment of Geld aud Sliver Specta- 
cles, Exe Glasses, Opera Glasses, &c. 
Elegant Sets of Jewelry. 

Solid 18 kt. rigs, all sizes and weights. Diamonds. 
Also fine assortment of 


Gold and Silver Watches, 
American and Imported. 


of Beer weet of Rogers, &, | Bro’s SILVER- 


Particular attention paid to the repairiog 8 and ad- 
juating of fine w atches, a0-2W 


$500 WORTH OF 
A) 
JEWELRY TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 
GREAT EXCITEMENT AT 
B. MORTON’S CROCKERY STORE, 
661 BROAD STREET. 
Afrce gift of Fine Jewelry given to tho purchaser * 


9 ESD) one dollar’s worth of goods duriag the "Geruies, 
and knulish TOYS tor the hulldays. 0 




























Siiver-plated Castor et... «+++ 88 $0. aa at ae Ps 
Silver-plated Spoon $s 
oy set (4 plecer).. > io ps 38 
t Knives and Forks «1G, oe 

Bil ver- -plated Sugar ( adies . 10, oon 
jiver-plated Butter C - 100, oe 
nf of Parian V -- 10, o . 
of Bohemian - 10, pee 
+ ‘Bliver Na kin n't . o 32 
oot Crystal Goblets.. os } o oo. tn 
eageceonce ° 2 
ritiog Peaks “ : = “ 33 
Cologne Bets.......-5--.» i 5 to 
at thousands of ot rticles too numerous 
mention. 
am A Frec Gift to every dollar bayer TOR TON, 
651 Broad st., Newark, N. J. 
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SOME JEWELRY ADVERTISING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
SEE ALSO ADVERTISEMENTS IN FIRST COLUMN 
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A FEW SELLERS FROM OUR UP-TO-THE- 
MINUTE LINE OF 


SEAMLESS GOLD SHELL 


AND. 


STERLING SILVER 


RINGS 


Write us for samples and quotations. ~ 


Uncas Manufacturing Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 


VINCENT SORRENTINO, BERTRAM J. DRABBLE, 
President Treasurer 








ee 


Seth Thomas Tubular Chime No. 74 


Wm. Hobbs Clock Co. 


Incorporated 


10-12 Maiden Lane 
New York 








Wholesale Distributors 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
New Haven Clock Co. Sessions Clock Co. 
Waterbury Clock Co. Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 























H. HAILPARN & CO. 


Makers of 


GOLD RINGS 


for the Jobbing Trade 


47-49 Rididen Lane, New York 














Taub Jewelry Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Solid Gold Chains 
Bracelets an Rings 


Also Jobbers of Diamonds and Jewelry 


125 Canal St. New York 








WILLIAM FISCHER 


Manufacturing of 
Platinum and Platinum Gold Lined 
Shrine and Masonic Emblems 
in all standard sizes, 
Metal sample card and prices sent on request. 


71 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 














Telephone 
MAX KOENIG » = 
omer DIAMONDS 


14 Maiden Lane New York 
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the latter concerns. The means of meeting 
certain forms of competition is at hand, 
but is frequently used unintelligently, be- 
cause the advertising copy is not designed 
to interest the public as is that of the de- 
partment store. Insufficient thought, in a 
word, is given to it. To have a policy and 
talk about it, is a good principle to follow 
in making the most of any kind of adver- 


tising. 








Meeting Changed Conditions 

Many years ago few dealers did any ad- 
vertising worth talking about, and the con- 
ditions and the form of competition above 
described have done much to stimulate it 
and to prove its power and necessity. 
There was not so much need for advertis- 
ing in the early days when the jeweler 


Py, W. GALT & BROTHER 


Diamonds. Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, | 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, FANOY GOODS, ac, 











, anyon 
280 Pennsylvania Ave., between 11th and 12th Sts., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
$$ 


Agents for the American Witch Company, Waltham, Mase.; also for Patek, Philippe & Co., 
sake Geneva; and rham Manufacturing Company's 
ariva 0 Plated Ware. 
Richards & Baxter, Pablushers and Printers, Baltimore, } 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY GALT & BRO., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., FOUND IN A MUSIC ALBUM 
ISSUED 50 YEARS AGO. 














did not have to meet such very active out- 
side competition, and when many persons 
would not think of buying jewelry 
wares outside of a jeweler’s establishment. 
The. evolution has taken place, however, 
and the changes must be met, and adver- 
tising of some kind must be done by every 
retailer who would progress, whether it be 
through the appeal of the show window, 
the newspaper, the circular letter, the book- 
let, the folder, or all combined. 
Co-operation Among Retailers 

With the great changes that have taken 
place has come a form of advertising used 
most advantageously by retailers, and that 
is co-operative publicity, by which the cost 
of the space is defrayed pro rata. This 
allows a retailer to deliver his message to 
the public forcefully and conspicuously and 
aids him, in a measure, to meet the adver- 
tising competition of his more formidable 
competitors—department stores and mail 
order concerns. Many retailers do not con- 
sider these concerns competitors at all in 
a sense, but whether so considered or not, 
a big class of the purchasing public is 
much influenced by their advertising, which 
can only be counteracted by a dignified and 
fitting form of publicity, designed to in- 
spire confidence and build up good-will. 


THE JEWELERS’ 


Jewelry Advertising Fifty Years Ago 





G TYLES in jewelry advertising, just as 
styles in jewelry, have undergone a 
great change during the past half century. 
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Search of the newspaper files for 1869, the 
year in which the Jeweers’ CircuLAR wa$ 
established, and of the city directory of 
Newark, N. J., for that year,by Rolland 
Moore, reveal some very interesting infor- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT PUBLISHED OVER 50 YEARS AGO BY ONE.OF THE TRADE’S OLDEST LIVING 
RETAIL JEWELERS, LOCATED IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Chester A. Scull 


scull & Thompson 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


William A. Thompson 


PRECIOUS STONES 





Particular Dealers 
Particular Stones 


for the 


Particular Trade 





Fine Lapidary work in all branches 


170 Broadway, New York 


H. KROLL & CO. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


Diamonds and Precious Stones 


36-38 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Rings Scarf Pins 

Brooches Lavalliers 
Diamond Mountings 
Special Order Work 


Fine Repairing Tel. John 779 


February 5, 1919, 
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We Have What You Want When You Want It 


KAPEKER & BLUM, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 
Platinum Bracelet Watches 


71 NASSAU ST. Suite 603 NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 4525 





























You will -want to keep posted on the 
latest and most popular designs in 


| FINE FRENCH IVORY 
| as illustrated 1979 CATALOG 


in our new 


We show a larger line 
than ever of splendid 
numbers, both plain and 
decorated. In the dec- 
orated pieces our artists 
have supplied beautiful de- 
signs of pleasing dainti- 
ness. The catalog also il- 
lustrates our large line of 
undecorated French Ivory 
in plain and fancy pat- 
terns. Your knowledge of 
these trade stimulators is 
not complete without the 
catalog. 


Write for a copy today 


E. D. ROGERS COMPANY 


Plain and Decorated French Ivory 
37 S. Wabash Ave. 
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CHICAGO 








I. ZACKHEIM 


i Manufacturer of 
i Fine Leather Jewelry Cases, Win- 
dow Displays and Show Case Trays. 
Traveling Outfits a Specialty 


Tel. 3479 John ar 


96-98 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Popular Emblem & Medal Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS PINS, MEDALS, BADGES 


NEW YORK 


108 FULTON STREET PHONE JOHN 5129 








ROSENBERG BROS. 


Importers and Jobbers—Jewelers 


Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Cutlery, 
Optical Goods, Materials and Tools, Cut Glass, Etc. 


103-105 Canal St. Telephone Orchard 6565 


New York | 














Trade-Marks of the Jewelry 
and Kindred Trades 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., 11 John Street, New York 








Ignatz Nebenzahl & Co. 


Diamonds 


170 Broadway New York 
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tion in regard to the way the jewelry 
oil was conducted then. (See page 
471.) 


A number of Newark jewelers, both re- 
tailers and manufacturers, utilized the ad- 
yertising pages of the city directory to 
make public their wares. Many of these 
advertisements were one and a half or two 
inches deep, extending the width of the 
page. Some of them, however, occupied 
half a page or more. 

j. Wiss, manufacturer and dealer in fancy 
cutlery, had a full-page ad. in the directory. 
This advertisement announced that the 
business had been established in 1848, 
“Grinding and repairing done,” the ad. 
stated, and closed with the statement: “All 
kinds of cutlery constantly on hand and 
warranted.” 

According to the directory, Newark had 
only eight jewelers in 1869, It is in the 
newspaper advertising that the most inter- 
esting sidelights on the methods of the 
time are found. No large jewelry adver- 
tisements are found in the newspaper files 
of 50 years ago. Practically all advertise- 
ments in the newspapers of 1869—jewelry 
as well as other lines—were one column 
wide. The plan of having two, three or 
four-column advertisements is a later devel- 
opment. Such ads were not unknown, but 
they were seldom used. The only way the 
jewelers of that day knew to enlarge their 
advertisement was to increase its depth. 
The average depth of the jewelry ads of 
that time was two to four inches, though 
there were a few smaller or larger than 
that. 

The up-to-date jeweler of today feels that 
he is not getting the full value out of his 
advertising unless the copy is changed oc- 
casionally. 
quent change of copy. Examination of the 
advertisements in the files fifty years ago 
shows that little importance was placed by 
the advertisers of that time on change of 
copy. Copy for jewelry advertisements 
usually were not changed from October till 
New Year’s and often ran for a longer 
period. 

There were few illustrations used in con- 
nection with the jewelry advertisements of 
1869. A few advertisements contained tiny 
pictures of clocks or watches. One of the 
advertisements contained a fair-sized pic- 
ture of a watch in a case. In the Newark 
files of that year there were no illustrations 
of jewelry itself. 

The mechanical make-up of the adver- 
tisements of that day was quite different 
from that of today. In comparison with 
present-day advertisements they appeared 
somewhat crude. The art of writing adver- 
tising copy has made great strides during 
the past half century. Few jewelry adver- 
tisers of today start an advertisement with 
the words, “Important to the Public”; yet 
this is the beginning of the advertisement 
of one of the leading retail jewelers of 
Newark during the Christmas holiday sea- 
son in 1869, 

O. B. Marsh, one of Newark’s leading 
retail jewelers, calls attention in his adver- 
tisement to the fact that “Correct time is 
always on hand.” 

One crockery store, which was giving 
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Many concerns demand fre- ° 


away $500 worth of jewelry as premiums, 
ran an advertisement in the column with 
the jewelry ads. just before Christmas. 

It was noticeable that many of the jewelry 
advertisements run before Christmas were 
continued through nearly to New Year’s. 
This would bear out the report that the 
New Year’s jewelry business was relatively 
larger then than it is at the present time. 

If the jewelry ads. in the files of the 
Newark newspapers for 1869 are any indi- 
cation, the jewelers of that time did not 
believe as thoroughly in newspaper adver- 
tising as do the retail jewelers of today. 
During March of 1869 there were but two 
retail jewelers who advertised in the news- 
papers, and their advertisements ran only 
part of the time. In July there was only 
one jewelry ad. The same copy run in 
July was still running in October and con- 
tinued through the holiday season. About 
the latter part of October the number of 
jewelry ads. began to increase until there 
were six or eight advertisements with a 
combined space of a little more than a col- 
umn. These continued through November 
and December. 


A 95 Cent Store of 50 Years Ago 

In these days when we have our five and 
ten-cent stores and our 25-cent stores we 
are apt to think of them as a comparatively 
new institution. Fifty years ago Newark 
had a “Ninety-five Cent Store.” If the 
advertisement is to be believed this store 
contained “better articles than any One 
Dollar Store, and five cents cheaper.” Un- 
der the “Bulletin of Fair” which appears in 
the advertisement of F. C. Navatier, who 
conducted the “Ninety-five Cent Store,” 
there were listed several articles of 
jewelry all for 95 cents each, though de- 
clared to be worth from $1.50 to $6.00 each! 
Some of these articles follow: Alabaster 
watch stands, very handy American clocks, 
very large silver candlesticks, beautiful 
Sheffield razors, eight plated knives (Shef- 
field), splendid toilette sets with filigrams. 

Following this note there is the following 
statement: “The wholesale dealers, schools 
and all committees with fairs will be dealt 
with at New York wholesale prices, with 
five per cent off. for cash.” 

In agate type at the end of the adver- 
tisement is the statement: “I keep always 
on hand a large assortment of gold and 
silver trimmings, with a large stock of 
marks,” 


Connecticut Announcements Used Over 
Half a Century Ago 


On page 473 is a reproduction of an 
old advertisement used in 1865 by G. W. 
Fairchild & Sons, Bridgeport, Conn, It is 
interesting to note the kind of stock car- 
ried in those days. Bronzes played an im- 
portant part in the jeweler’s stock. Few 
jewelers today sell as many pieces of 
bronze as they might sell. Mantel orna- 
ments and fancy goods once sold exten- 
sively. Fans, of course, are ready sellers 
even now. 

Two advertisements found in an old 
almanac in Waterbury, Conn., bearing the 
date 1856 are shown in the adjoining 
column. These are good examples of the 
style of advertising which prevailed at 
the time and tell an interesting merchan- 
dising story. Gilt and plated jewelry, as 
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well as plated forks, spoons, etc. at that 
time were evidently much in demand. 

The upper announcement, bearing the 
name of James R. Ayres, is much different. 
in tone, it will be noted, from any adver- 
tisement that would appear to-day. To- 
day the principle is “Nothing Succeeds. 
Like Success.” The last paragraph in this 
advertisement is very obsequious in tone. 
It reads: 

“The subscriber entered Waterbury as. 
a citizen, on the 1st day of January, seven 
years ago, and through the forbearance of* 
friends and dint of great exertions, has: 
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WATCHES © JEWELRY 
JAMES R. AYRE 


EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Has on hand and is constantly 
ceiving a large and varied 
assortment of 


po WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


SILVER WARE AND FANCY GOODS, 
To which the attention of purchasers is solicited. Among the assort 
ment may be found, Gold and Silver Watches, of every description| 
quality, and price; Cameo Pins, Bracelets, and Ear-drops; Mosai 
and Gold Stone, do. ; Gold Ear-rings and drops, a variety of patterns 
Vest, Guard, and Fob Chains, Keys, Seals, and Charms; Sleeve Bu: 
tone and Studs; Gold anc Silver Thimbles ; Gold and Silver Spec 
‘I tacles, Pebbles ; Gold and Silver Pencil and Pen Cases; Gold Pens 
Gold Lockets and Rings; Silver Spoons, &c. ; with a very general as 
sortment of everything in our line which will be offered on the m 
reasonable terms. 
The Subscriber entered Waterbury a1a citizen, on the Ist day o 
January 7 years ago, and through the forbearance of friends and dint o 
reat exertions, has thus far been able to keep his head above water, ao 
jo Some Go ame ey ol . = conn S hold ‘ou 
ano ear, and the t ie 5 
— — = J. BR. AYRES, 



























CARRIAGE HARDWARE, 


H. MERRIMAN, Pres’t. 
F. M. PERKINS, Seo’y. 


WATERBURY JEWELRY CO., . 
Organized 1851 Capital $30,000)5 


JOHN S. MITCHELL, Pres. CHAS. DICKINSON, Treas. 
C. M. MITCHELL, Sec’y. H. W. STEELE, Agent. 



















EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gilt and Plated Jewelry 


ALSO, 


PLATED WARE, FORKS, SPOONS, &e, 
STEELE & JONSON'S BUTTONS, 


CONSISTING OF 


Plain, Gilt and Plated, Fancy, Military and 
Buttons. Also Cards, Medals, &c., &c, 


Office, 12 Vesey Street, New York. 











JEWELRY ADVERTISEMENTS FOUND IN AN OLD» 
WATERBURY ALBUM, DATED 1856. 


thus far been able to keep his head above: 
water, and hopes through the same means, 
and a kind Providence, to hold out ane 
other year, and the patronage of the public- 
is still solicited.” 

An old wood cut adorns the upper left 
hand corner of the announcement, which. 
typographically, is quite good, as also is 
the typography of the lower announcement, 
considering the time at which the an- 
nouncements appeared. 





Spruce Up for Spring: Time 
PRINGTIME is rapidly approaching. 
Spruce up your store for the occasion.. 
Show windows, show cases, etc., should all 
be spick and span. Spring flowers in your. 
window will give a touch of new life to. 
the establishment. An inviting store means. 
a great deal, particularly to the retail. 
jeweler. A neglected store will drive away. 
business. 
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The Horological Questionnaire 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 














AvutnHor’s Nore—Realizing that there is a scar- 
city of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is 
written at the request of the technical editor for 
the purpose of interesting the younger generation 
in the selection of watchmaking as an occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
stands pre-eminent as a clean profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably been honored 
as the highest example of human _ mechanical 
skill. All kinds of plain and complicated time- 
pieces, as well as delicate precision instruments 
of every description come within the scope of 
the watchmaker’s ability. It would be impossible 
to operate our vast industrial system without the 
aid of accurate timepieces. Strictly speaking, the 
name “watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as 
watchmaking generally comprises the manufacture 
of watch movements. owever, the name, 
“watchmaker,” in the jewelry business, is in- 
variably applied to one who repairs watches, and 
a competent watchmaker or watch repairer should 
be able to make practically any part of the differ- 
ent kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are “old 
stuff” to the competent workmen, we trust that 
it will be considered in the sam¢ spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and im- 
parting information to the beginner.—L, B. P. 


(Continued from:Technical Issue of Jan. 1.) 


Question—What work should we learn 
to do first in order to become proficient 
in the use of the various tools? 

Answer—As filing is the foundation of 
all mechanical work, it is very important 
that the student thoroughly understands the 
proper use of files before attempting any 
other work. In this particular case we will 
also have the proposition of “breaking in” 
new files. As a new file is easily ruined 
for good work unless properly handled, we 
must pay particular attention to the “break- 
ing in.” We will require some pieces of 
cast iron about three inches long by one 
inch wide and one-half inch thick; the 
dimensions are not essential. If there is 
any scale on the cast iron it should be re- 
moved with a very coarse file; a coarser 
file than any mentioned in our list of tools. 
The piece of cast iron should then be 
secured in the bench vise and we are ready 
to practice. We will begin with the cut 3 
file; grasp the handle of the file in the right 
hand and hold the tip end of the file with 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand. 
Make light diagonal strokes across the 


strip, beginning at the left front edge and 
ending at the right back edge. Strive to 
file the piece as flat as possible. The small 
try square may be used as a straight edge 
to locate the high spots. By frequent com- 
parison a very flat surface may finally be 
produced. The file should be cleaned with 
a stiff brush occasionally. After making the 
piece as smooth as possible with the cut 3 
file, then we will use each of our files in 
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like manner; the principal object in this 
case being to “break in” the files in order 
to have them in thoroughly good condition 
for future work. It is very essential that 
only moderate pressure be applied to the 
files, as excessive pressure is liable to 
cause some of the teeth to break out of the 
file; naturally, such a file will not produce 
the best work. 

QuestTion—Assuming that our files are m 
fairly good condition, what should our next 
work consist of? 

Answer—Our next work will consist of 
filing the piece of cast iron perfectly flat on 
the opposite side and making it of uniform 
thickness throughout. We will also square 
the edges and the ends of the piece. In 
order to work the piece down flatter and 
smoother than we have been able to in the 


first described operations, we will proceed 
to “draw file” it. In employing this method 
we will grasp the file handle in the right 
hand and the end of the file in the left 
hand. The act of grasping a horizontal bar 
preparatory to “chinning” would represent 
the position fairly well, except in this case 
the back of the hand will be on top. We 
will work the file back and forth end-wise 
on the piece of cast iron; if our vise is 
what is known as a swivel-vise we will 
turn it at right angles to the bench. In 
this position we can work to better advan- 
tage. Frequent comparison with the try 
square will demonstrate if we are working 
the piece down flat. When we are satisfied 
with this operation, then we will turn the 
piece over in the vise and proceed to 
treat the opposite side in the manner al- 
ready described in order to work it down 
flat and smooth. 

Question—How shall we determine if 
the piece is of uniform thickness through 
out? 

ANswEer—We can determine the thick- 
ness very accurately by making frequent 
measurements with our micrometer caliper. 

Question—Explain the construction of @ 
micrometer caliper and how to read the 
measurements. 

Answer—Referring to Fig. 1; the spindle 
C is attached to the thimble E at the point 
H. The part of the spindle which is con- 
cealed within the sleeve and thimble 1s 
threaded to fit a nut in the frame A. The 
frame being held stationary, the thimble E 
is revolved by the thumb and finger, and 
the spindle C being attached to the thimble 
revolves with it, and moves through the 
nut in the frame, approaching or receding 
from the anvil B. The article to 
measured is placed between the anvil B and 
the spindle C. The measurement of the 
opening between the anvil and the spindle 
is shown by the lines and figures on the 
sleeve D and the thimble E. 





(Continued on page 483.) 
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| Mozart’s Three-Wheeled Chronometer Lever 





Described Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Major Paul Chamberlain, M.E., Inspector U. S. Ordnance 


Department. 


[Editor's Note—Readers are already quite familiar with the name of Mr. Chamberlain who, an eminent engineer by pro- 
fession, has always made Horology his hobby, and many of his instructive articles, based on his researches, have appeared at 


various times in the technical department of Tue Jewerers’ C1RcuLar.] 











FTER some years’ vain search for an 
example of this curious movement 
there came to the writer’s hand, while 
driving through Ligonier, Ind., the watch 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 from photographs 
and scheme of escapement shown in F; ig. 3. 
The movement is well executed and nicely 
finished, being approximately an “18” size. 
The case is stamped G. W. L. (Ladd?) 
4261, is engine turned, worn smooth in 
places but nowhere worn through, a filled 
case which would have sustained a 50-year 
guarantee. : 

The first peculiarity noticeable is the 
rapid travel of the seconds’ hand, which 
rotates in 12 seconds. An explanation of 
this is found in the train. The main wheel 
of 60 teeth driving to a 10-leaved pinion 
on center wheel which with 108 teeth re- 
volving once per hour drives third wheel 
pinion of 6 leaves 18 revolutions per hour, 
the third wheel of 100 teeth drives escape 
wheel pinion of 6 leaves 300 revolutions 
per hour, or five per minute; this carries 
the seconds’ hand. The escape wheel with 
30 teeth gives the balance wheel 9,000 
single or 18,000 double vibrations per hour. 
The planting of the train expressed in 
millimeters is Main to Center, 11.6; Center: 
to Third, 10; Main to Third, 19.3; Center 
to Escape, 8; Center to Balance, 10.7. 

On the dust cap is engraved: 

“Chronometer Escapement—By Don J. 
Mozart, full jeweled, made for Clarke Corn- 
well, who is a Chip of the Old Block, A. D. 
1869.” Mr. G. W. Van Nortwick, now 
living in Denver, who engraved for the 
Mozart Co., referring to the “Chip of the 
Old Block,” says that he remembers one 
which was not so complimentary, viz., 
“Tightwad.” The top plate is engraved: 
“Made expressly for Clarke Cornwell, 
stock-holder of the Mozart Watch Co., at 
a cost of $2,500.00, under Don J. Mozart 
Patent, December 24, 1868, Mozart Watch 
Co, Ann Arbor, Mich., No. 7.” Scratched 
on the inside of the dust cap is “Clarke 
Cornwell died at Ann Arbor, Mich., March, 
1904. Only seven watches in existence. 
See history among personal papers of A. R. 
Parker.” 

The United States Patent Office has, under 
escapement patents, the following, credited 
to Don J. Mozart: No. 25034, Dead-beat 
Escapement, Aug. 9, 1859, Yellow Springs, 
0.; No. 40851, Improvement in Clock and 
Watch Escapements, December 8, 1863, by 
Mozart of New York, Beach of Torrington, 
Conn., and Hubbell of Bristol, Conn.; No. 
46576, Improvement in Escapements for 
Timepieces, Feb. 28, 1865, New York; No. 

Improvement in Watches, December 
2%, 1867, New York; No. 121401, Improve- 


ment in Watch Escapements, November 
28, 1871, New York, and No. 140944, Im- 
proved Escapement for Watches, July 15, 
1873, Ann Arbor. 

The date of patent given on the top plate 
should doubtless have been 1867, that num- 
bered 72528. In this he sets forth: “The 
present: invention relates to improvements 
in the escapement of watch and other time- 
movements, the principal object of which, 
and which is satisfactorily secured thereby, 





show the operation of the escapement. At 
“D” is seen in elevation the balance staff, 
detent lever and escape wheel. The staff 
carries two annular jewels, one plain and 
the lower with impulse projection, and a 
roller table with roller jewel. The detent 
lever is slotted and carries a detent jewel. 
The action is as follows: The balance staff 
turning in the direction indicated at “A,” 
unlocks the detent through the lever, the 
impulse jewel having passed the escape 
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is to overcome and prevent any setting of 
the escapement, or, in other words, any 
setting of the escape wheel. This result is 
accomplished by alternately giving an im- 
pulse to the balance wheel or staff in the 
one direction, directly through such staff, 
and in the other direction by a passage 
of a tooth to the escape wheel, over and 
by an eccentric-detent, which is properly 
connected therefor with the said balance- 
staff, through a trip or other equivalent 
device or devices; the said staff upon each 
and both of such impulses being independ- 
ent of the ‘train,’ except when the impulses 
are received. My improved escapement 
embraced therein combines in itself the 
principle of both the ‘chronometer’ and of 
the ‘lever’ escapements, so called, and for 
this reason I have denominated it the 
‘Chronometer-Lever Escapement’ and in 
trade intend to so call it.” 

Fig. 3, drawn from the watch, will 
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tooth is given impulse by the tooth as the 
escape wheel is released. The released 
tooth falls on the detent jewel as in “B” 
and remains there while the balance com- 
pletes its excursion to the right and returns 
as at “C” when the roller jewel engages 
the lever notch and releases the tooth from 
the detent jewel and as it slides down the 
slope of the jewel imparts reverse impulse 
through the lever to the balance. The 
balance wheel has sliding weights for ad- 
justment instead of screws. 

The author of this movement, Don J. 
Mozart, born in 1820 in Italy, was brought 
at the age of three years to Boston, where 
his father settled as a watchmaker. At the 
age of nine, playing on the wharf, he was 
enticed and detained on a vessel for a 
three years’ cruise and not till seven years 
had passed was he able to get back to 
America, only to find his family lost forever. 

Charles S. Grossman, in The Jewelers’ 
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of Nov. 25, 1885, from which the 
cong this sketch is largely gleaned, says 


of him, that during his wanderings he was 
employed at various mechanical occupations 
displaying a wonderful genius in compre- 
hending and inventing machines, finally 
taking up watchmaking. 

In 1854 he married and went into busi- 
ness at Xenia, O., spending most of his 
time in making mechanical devices for 
watches. He was of a sanguine and ex- 
citable temperament with a restless desire 
for horological invention. — 

In 1863 he went to Bristol, Conn., to 
manufacture his year clock, which proved 
a failure. ; 

In 1864 he moved to Providence, R. I, 
and devoted himself to a three-wheeled 
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train watch with chrono-lever escapement, 
which he thought would cheapen manufac- 
ture. He succeeded in forming a company 
and made some machinery, but failed to 
turn out watches. The company, according 
to George K. Hazlitt, in “Watch Makers of 
America,” removed in 1867 to Springfield, 
Mass., as the New York Watch Co., which 
in 1877 became the Hampden Watch Co. 
of Canton, O. 

In 1866 Mozart moved to Ann Arbor, 
Mich, and in 1868 he formed there the 
Mozart Watch Co., to manufacture the 
watch which is illustrated herewith. Mr. 
Hazlitt says that some thirty-odd move- 
ments were finished for stockholders and 
friends, but never put on the market. Mr. 
Hazlitt states that in the winter of 1870 the 
Ann Arbor stockholders decided to sell 
and found purchasers in Rock Island, Iil., 
who started a factory at Milan, seven miles 
down the river. The purchasers became 
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dissatisfied and the machinery was returned. 
’ Another company was formed at Free- 
port, Ill., in 1874. A movement was de- 
signed somewhat like the Mozart and a 
few manufactured, when the factory burned, 
Oct. 21, 1875. The fate of the Ann Arbor 
enterprise left the inventor, in 1871, in 
straightened circumstances, but he worked 
on a new escapement, a winding method by 
opening and closing the case and a per- 
petual calendar, all of which he combined 
in a watch made by himself. Failing to 
interest some New York capitalists his 
brain gave way and the loss of some parts 
of his movement produced a mania which 
necessitated his removal to the insane 
asylum at Kalamazoo, Mich. He was 
afterward returned to Ann Arbor, where 
he was cared for by the Masonic fraternity. 
He died of congestion of the brain March 
17, 1877. Mr. Grossman says: “Thus sadly 
ended the life of one who, by his natural 
gifts, was fitted to be one of the most 
brilliant lights in the horological firma- 
ment, but who, from lack of mechanical 
education, and of what may be called judg- 
ment, was prevented from attaining success.” 
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The pitch of the screw threads on the 
concealed part of the spindle is 40 to the 
inch. One complete revolution of the 
spindle therefore moves it longitudinally 
one-fortieth (or twenty-five thousandths) 
of an inch. The sleeve D is marked with 
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40 lines to the inch, corresponding to the 
number of threads on the spindle. When 
the micrometer is closed, the beveled edge 
of the thimble coincides with the line 
marked O on the sleeve, and the O line on 
the thimble agrees with the horizontal line 
on the sleeve. Open the micrometer by re- 
volving the thimble one full revolution, or 
until the O line on the thimble again coin- 
cides with the horizontal line on the sleeve; 
the distance between the anvil B and the 
spindle C is then 1/40 or (.025) of an inch, 
and the beveled edge of the thimble will 
coincide with the second vertical line on 
the sleeve. Each vertical line on the sleeve 
indicates a distance of 1/40 of an inch. 
Every fourth line is made longer than the 
others, and is numbered O, 1, 2, 3, etc. Each 
numbered line indicates a distance of four 
times 1/40 of an inch, or one-tenth. 

The beveled edge of the thimble is 
marked in twenty-five divisions, and every 
fifth line is numbered from O to 25. 
Rotating the thimble from one of these 
marks to the next moves the spindle 
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longitudinally 1/25 of twenty-five thou- 
sandths, or one thousandths of an inch, 
Rotating it two divisions indicates two - 
thousandths, etc. Twenty-five divisions - 
will indicate a complete revolution, .025 or 
1/40 of an inch, 

To read the micrometer, therefore, 
multiply the number of vertical divisions 
visible on the sleeve by 25, and add the 
number of divisions on the bevel of the 
thimble, from O to the line which coincides . 
with the horizontal line on the sleeve. For : 
example (referring to Fig. 1), there are ten 
divisions visible on the sleeve. Multiply 
this number by 25 and add the number of 
divisions shown on the bevel of the thimble 
18. The micrometer is open two hundred 
and sixty-eight thousandths. (10 x 25 = 
250 + 18 = .268). Fig. 1 also shows the 
proper way to hold the micrometer caliper 
when making measurements. 

QuesTtion—How do we read a ten- 
thousandths micrometer? 

ANSWER—To read a_ ten-thousandths 
micrometer first note the thousandths, then 
observe which one of the longitudinal lines 
(from O to 9) on the sleeve coincides with 
a line on the thimble. If it is the second 
line, marked 1, add one ten-thousandth, if 
the third, marked 2, add two ten-thou- 
sandths, etc. Fig. 2 shows a ten-thousandths 
micrometer scale in which the micrometer 
is opened to read .2506. 

QuestTion—H ow shall we proceed to make 
the piece of uniform thickness with the aid 
of the micrometer? 

ANswEer—The first step will be to 
measure the piece at several different points 
on its surface. Assuming that the lowest 
reading that we find is .450 with various - 
higher readings, such as .461, .486, etc © 
Then we will proceed to file down the high 
spots and strive to make the piece .450 at 
all points on its surface. We may attain 
this uniform thickness by cross filing, then 
draw filing and by making frequent 
measurements. 

QuesTion—Assuming that we have 
worked the piece down to a uniform thick- 
ness, what should our next step consist of? 

ANSWER—Our next step will be to square 
the edges and ends of the piece. To do 
this we will secure the piece in the vise by 
the parallel sides which we have just filed. 
We will then proceed to file one edge flat 
and smooth. By making frequent compari- 
sons with our try square we can determine 
quite accurately when the edges are squared 
with the top and bottom of the piece. We 
can also use the try square as a straight 
edge to determine that the edges are flat 
lengthwise. We will next follow the same 
methods in filing the piece on the end, 
striving to make it flat and square with the 
edge just filed and also square with the 
top. We will then follow the same methods 
with the opposite side and end, making 
frequent comparisons with the square and 
micrometer. If we are able to make a piece 
that is accurate in all dimensions and 
measurements, we will gain valuable experi- 
ence for future purposes. 

(To be continued.) 








Lay aside a certain amount of the 
gross sales of the month for advertising. 
Make your store “the most talked-of store” - 
in the town. 
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Fifty Years of Horology 


A Retrospect by R. L. Salomon, for 40 Years a Member of the Horological Profession. 





Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















Introduction 

wit the issue of the Golden Jubilee 

number such as this that rounds out 
the work of 50 years of intelligent and 
faithful endeavor in the interest of the 
jewelry trade and which certainly merits 
heartiest congratulations, I ask to be per- 
mitted first to pick out the milestones of 
past attainments during this long journey 
in order to better appreciate the great prog- 
ress we have made in that long period of 
time. A recital of such would be very in- 
complete were we not to speak of the tre- 
mendous advancement made during this 
time in horology, and in the following I 
will endeavor to enumerate some of the 
most important developments with no pre- 
tense, however, to writing an_ historical 
treatise, but rather a mere presentation. 
A perusal of the files of this publication 
for the past 50 years, with its many ex- 
cellent articles on horology, would in itself 
constitute a good history of its advance- 
ment, but this is manifestly impossible for 
the general reader. 


The American Watch 50 Years Ago 

Looking into the past we find two 
achievements that stand pre-eminently 
above all others, the invention of automatic 
machinery for the manufacturer of watches, 
its steady improvement towards its present 
marvelous state, and the wonderful ad- 
vancement made in chronometry. 

Fifty years ago the American watch was 
already on the market for some time, but 
it had a hard struggle for recognition and 
existence, our market being dominated by 
English and Swiss watches, principally the 
latter. The popular-priced watch was a 
Swiss cylinder and stemwinders, then still 
in their infancy, which found but scanty 
approval, the public not trusting the ef- 
ficiency of the new style of winding, and 
not without some cause, for many of the 
early examples were very faulty in con- 
struction. 

The possessor of a gold watch in those 
days still looked into the envious eyes of 
his friends not so fortunately situated, and 
such watches were generally of English 
make, of superior workmenship and time- 
keeping quality, especially those manufac- 
tured by the “Beesleys,” “Cooper,” “John- 
ston, of Liverpool,” and a score of other 
good makers. But the lure of imposition 
was too great, our market too easy to ex- 
ploit, so together with the good came a 
large amount of English watches of such 
positive worthlessness that they could 
hardly be made to go. All Swiss watches 
of cheap or medium grade had to be over- 
hauled and corrections made before they 
could be sold as reliable watches, and many 
a troublesome hour was spent by the watch- 
maker upon the ladies’ gold keywinders of 


about 8 or 10 kt. gold, with fancy enameled 
cases, so popular in those days, and so 
worthless for reliability, though it must 
also be stated in justice to the Swiss, that 
they sent us some excellent examples of 
the watchmakers’ art of that time. 

In passing, it may not be amiss to men- 
tion the very flat watch then quite preva- 
lent, the recurrence of which now (though 
made according to present standards of 
quality) proves that styles will repeat 
themselves. There was also the stone-cyl- 
inder watch, a piece of most excellent work- 
manship and perhaps the highest expression 
of the watch jewelers’ art. Verge watches 
had not altcgether disappeared, and every 
now and then one would appear in the 
workshop, but if too badly worn, and the 
owner was willing to pay the cost, they 
would be converted into cylinder watches. 
The public naturally were not so exacting 
for close time keeping in those days, as a 
variation of one-half minute per day by 
the average watch was considered very 
satisfactory. 


The Machine-Made Watch with the 
Interchangeabile Parts 

Such were the prevailing conditions, 
while the American watch, already on the 
market for some time, was struggling for 
an existence. Watches had been made 
spasmodically in this country as long per- 
haps as one hundred years ago by a few 
enterprising watchmakers, but the first man 
to conceive the idea of a machine-made 
watch, with interchangeable parts, was 
Aaron L. Dennison, who can truly be con- 
sidered the father of the American watch 
industry, and of whom every watchmaker 
is almost daily reminded when he reaches 
for his Dennison gauge. Deprived of all 
frills and superficialities, built on sound 
principles of mechanics with the sole pur- 
pose of accuracy and durability, the Ameri- 
can watch was not to be slighted in com- 
petition with any foreign make, and though 
its introduction meant years of hard labor 
and many disappointments, its reputation 
and success, when the general public at last 
realized its true worth, became firmly estab- 
lished, and today an American watch can 
be bought on any part of the globe, wher- 
ever civilization has entered. 


Machinery’s Wonderful Achievements in 
Watchmaking 

This achievement, however, is not due 
to the watchmaker as much as to machines 
developed by Yankee ingenuity. The re- 
markable accuracy of the automatic ma- 
chine was the prime factor in the success 
of the American watch, which finds itself 
indebted, besides Dennison, to such master 
mechanics as H. B. Sherwood, Ed. Howard, 
Ambrose Webster, Chas. E. Moseley, C. 


V. Woerd, E. A. Marsh and that latter-day 
genius, Duane H. Church, who invented 
machinery that does all but talk to you. 
A further great advantage was the stand- 
ardizing of sizes, allowing an easy change 
of cases readily made while the customer 
waited besides enabling the jeweler to do 
business with a much smaller stock. 

The growing popularity of the American 
watch, the steady improvement in ma- 
chinery and its product, and the increasing 
accuracy of time-keepers created a demand 
that naturally brought with it financial suc- 
cess, inducing the formation of new com- 
panies until at one time there were over 
20 watch factories in the United States. 
There are many called, but few chosen, and 
as the law of the survival of the fittest 
exists in business as in nature, mediocrity 
had to make room for superiority, and to- 
day we have fewer but much better fac- 
tories, the product of which is ever in- 
creasing in quality and style. 


How Automatic Machinery Reduced the 
Cost of Production 

As an indication of what automatic ma- 
chinery has done to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction it may be stated here that a well 
known 18 size American watch movement 
which was made by a high grade factory 
sold in 1868 for $75; in 1874, for $35; in 
1876, for $24, and in 1879, as low as $10, in 
spite of the fact that the quality of the 
movement was constantly improving. 

The ever decreasing size of watches 
manufactured today furnishes further 
example of improvement in the accuracy 
of automatic machinery as evidenced in the 
7% ligne watch now on the market for 
some time. 


Watches That Are Almost Self-Adjusted 

But automatic machinery is a delicate 
child to handle, it requires pampering and 
constant supervision to give its best re- 
sults, which seems to have been accom- 
plished in a certain factory of which I was 
informed recently where all parts through- 
out the watch are absolutely interchange- 
able requiring no alteration, whatever, and 
where standardization has been brought to 
such perfection that but few watches show 
any error of compensation when put 
through the test. About 70 per cent. re- 
quire no alterations for position adjust- 
ment. Thus is produced a watch that is 
almost self-adjusted. 


Advancement in Chronometry 

Thus we are reminded of the great im- 
provements in chronometry. It is well in 
the memory of the older generation of 
watchmakers when a variation of half a 
minute a day was considered entirely satis- 
factory for an average good watch. Today 
we expect better than that in low grades of 
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domestic watches and 30 seconds a month 
or better is no unusual demand by the 
owner of. a fine timepiece, notwithstanding 
the unfair treatment it so often receives. 
Years ago adjustments were considered 
some mysterious accomplishment by a 
watch, the nature of which was not under- 
stood by the average watchmaker and those 
that did undertsand, kept the secret zeal- 
ously guarded. Today all American factor- 
ies produce watches with three and five po- 
sition adjustments, one going so far as to 
claim a six position adjustment. All this 
would be impossible were the workmanship 
and material put into American watches not 
»f the very best without which fine timekeep- 
ing would be impossible, this producing, as 
stated above, an almost self adjusted watch 
requiring but a minimum of attention to 
have it attain the standard for which it is 
intended. 

It remains to be chronicled that a com- 
plicated watch was successfully launched 
in 1877 by an American company, a chrono- 
graph, followed in 1883 by a split second, 
the manufacture of which, however, has 
since been discontinued on account of a de- 
clining demand. A few appeared with a 
repeating attachment, striking the hours 
and quarters, a feature subsequently added 
to the movement. While the latter was 
not a success, Abbott’s stem winding at- 
tachment used extensively to convert 
American keywinders into stemwinders, re- 
ceived the general approval of watchmakers 
to which it was justly entitled, on account 
of its intrinsic value and the easy mode of 
attachment. 

The ever growing use of electircity de- 
manded a non-magnetic watch which was 
promptly put upon the market and though 
the nature of the non-magnetic metals used 
for balance and hairspring was improved, 
it failed to accomplish the results in. ex- 
treme tests obtained by the use of steel in 
balance, hairspring and escapement. 


The Passing of English Watches from the 
American Market 

The English watch was soon eliminated 
from this country in competition with our 
own product and the Swiss exports to us 
so greatly reduced they were obliged to 
come here for the purchase of automatic 
machinery in order to copy our system of 
manufacture. 

Swiss Watches 

But the Swiss manufacturer has not 
stood still. He continues to send us beauti- 
fully finished high grade watches, some 
with established observatory ratings. He 
sends us the ultra thin or wafer watch, the 
novelty watch, especially for ladies, cased in 
that very Frenchy style, the watches in odd 
shaped cases and, finally, all the com- 
plicated watches this market will absorb, 
the highest expression of which may be 
found in the watch owned by Mr. Packard 
.of the Packard Motor Car Co. and de- 
described in the JeweLers’ CrRcULAR some 
time ago. 

The unprecedented demand for bracelet 
watches has so greatly stimulated their im- 
portation that a good amount of absolutely 
useless trash has been foisted upon an un- 
suspecting public, and I wonder, while there 
is so much welfare legislation going on 
why our sages at Washington can not find 
a way to stop this. 
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The Watch Case Industry 

It is to be expected that the remarkable 
progress made in the manufacture of the 
American watch should be reflected in the 
watch case industry and a visit to such a 
factory today is a revelation. Machinery 
has done precisely the same for the case as 
it did for the movement, viz., produced a 
cheaper and a better case and the system 
for the redemption of precious metal is 
very ingenious. But the most important 
accomplishment in the history of American 
watch case making is the invention of filled 
cases devised by James Boss about 1853. 
These American cases have never been suc- 
cessfully imitated by foreign manufac- 
turers, to my knowledge. 

American Clocks 

The story of the American clock reads 
quite differently from that of the American 
watch and long before anyone thought of 
producing a watch the American clock in- 
dustry was in a prosperous condition. De- 
void of all superfluous labor and material 
together with the application of improved 
machinery devised by American genius it 
was possible to produce a reliable clock 
that simply defied the competition of the 
world, 

No wonder the American clock has al- 
ways been one of our main articles of ex- 
port and its familiar tick heard all over the 
world. The extent of the industry may be 
judged by the fact that as early as 1885 
there were 225,000 clocks manufactured 
monthly in this country. Nor are we con- 
fined entirely to the production of a popu- 
lar priced clock, which is shown by the 
thoroughly well made and substantial prod- 
ucts coming from various American cities, 
giving us clocks that measure right up to 
the best product in workmanship and de- 
sign that Europe ever offered. 

A more recent invention that greatly 
simplified the problem of compensation for 
temperature in precision clocks is the use 
for pendulum rods, of alloyed steel, also 
known as Invar metal, of which the co- 
efficient of expansion and contraction is 
very low, being wonderfully adapted to the 
above purpose, however debatable its use 
may still be in the manufacture of balance 
wheels for watches. 


Application of Electricity 

Electricity had been pressed into the aid 
of. horology for some time and found its 
largest service in the self-winding clocks 
so prevalent today. As the word implies, 
it requires no attention for winding and 
its constant accuracy is assured by being 
automatically set at intervals every day, 
while the price for this service is within 
the reach of most everybody. 


Time Service 

While on the subject of electricity, we 
should by no means neglect to mention the 
introduction of time service, now so uni- 
versally used over the whole country, and 
without which not alone the watchmaker 
for whom it is indispensable in his work 
of regulating and adjusting, but railroads, 
the ship captain, and industry in general, 
would be greatly handicapped. 


The First Time Ball 


The first time ball indicating the exact 
hour at noon was erected at Washington 
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in 1855, and found instant appreciation at 
the hands of the public. Later, in 1877, the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. erected one 
on its building in New York, which was a 
gathering place at the noon hour for a 
great number of people who stood in the 
street, watch in hand, waiting for the time 
ball to drop. This time service was subse- 
quently extended to the use. of jewelers 
and the familiar sound of the time ticker 
may be heard in most jewelry stores today. 

The invention of wireless telegraphy 
makes the transmission of correct time pos- 
sible to the remotest hamlet of our Union, 
a convenience not dreamt of but a few 
years ago. 

Truly may we wonder if, with the 
astounding progress made in horology dur- 
ing the past 50 years, we have not almost 
reached the limit of the attainable, but 
American genius especially knows no fetter 
and the coming half century will no doubt 
record improvements quite as remarkable 
as that of the past. 





We Can Help the Returning Heroes 





THE boys are coming home by the thou- 
sands. Some are coming back whole 
and some are coming back maimed. 

Jewelry designing offers a field which is 
very desirable for those with creative and 
artistic ability. Apropos of this, the fol- 
lowing little sketch which appeared in a 
recent issue of the New York Sun will be 
interesting. It does not refer to a soldier, 
but the application will be readily apparent. 

“The sweep of infantile paralpsis rob- 
bed Benjamin of his strength, Day 
after day he was carried to his chair: by 
the window in his poor home, where he sat 
alone, wistfully gazing at the boys and 
girls romping in the streets below. While 
his mother was away at her work he 
amused himself by playing with bits of 
metal and brass, or fashioning odd de- 
signs with scraps of old ribbon or paper. 

“Then came Christmas. And a young 
woman brought a basket of good things 
for Benjamin and his mother. He thought 
her the most beautiful lady he had ever 
seen, but what fascinated him most was 
her necklace of gleaming jade. She no- 
ticed his breathless admiration, and, ques- 
tioning, found that Benjamin loved bright 
stones, 

“Soon they became great friends and the 
boy showed her his own little treasures of 
metal and glass. When his mother re- 
turned the lady told her about an Institute 
for Cripples where her boy could study in 
a large sunny room, and learn to make 
jewelry and designing. 

“Several months have passed and Benja- 
min is at the institute every day engrossed 
in his work. When his mother calls for 
him, he rides home in his wheelchair, radi- 
ant, content, eagerly recounting to her the 
day’s experience, or some new design. 

“Soon Benjamin will be a graduate of 
the institute, and then a position will be 
found for him with some jewelry firm. His 
life of dreary poverty and inactivity is 
over. He will be one of that vast army 
of skilled artisans whose work brings hap- 
piness and independence to themselves, and 
who, by their creations, infuse beauty and 
color into the lives of others.” 
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Development of Watch Making Machinery 





Improvements Effected by Mechanical Ingenuity—Examples of Different Types of Screw 
Making Machines—Some of the Pioneer Inventors and Their Achievements. 


Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















The Machine World’s Indebtedness to the 
Watch Maker 


PAACHINERY has worked wonders in 
the industrial world during the past 
50 years and will probably work greater 
wonders during the next half century. Let 
it not be forgotten during this glorious 
year 1919 after the close of the world war 
which has written “requiescat” over au- 
tocracy, that the machinist is deeply indebt- 
ed to the watchmaker for many improve- 
ments and inventions that played their part 
in battle. 

The machine method of making rifle 
bores is a direct result of the ingenuity of 
the watchmaker as has been attested to 
by a prominent retired machinist and scien- 
tist, James Arthur, of Brooklyn, N. Y, The 
revolving gun is fed up to a reamer, which 
follows the center of motion and thus are 
turned out accurate guns. The watchmaker 
therefore can justly be praised for other 
reasons than the securing of accurate time 
measurement which also was so important 
during the war in synchronizing the move- 
ments of the various troops. It would take 
a volume of generous size to tell of the 
improvements made in watchmaking during 
the past 50 years. 


Result of Modern Improvements 


The result of all these improvements has 
been to enable the public to procure time 
pieces of a high quality at a very modest 
price as compared with the quality of 50 
years ago, although the average cost of la- 
bor has materially increased in that period. 

Today is the time of great production. 
The aim is to get maximum quality produc- 
tion at minimum cost. The resourcefulness 
of the best brains in the land is enlisted to 
effect this. The matter of placing numerals 
on watch dials has evolved from very art- 
istic workmen, actually painting the num- 
bers on by hand to the method of transfer- 
ing these numerals to the dial in a manner 
that requires not over three very rapid 
operations, somewhat similar to the process 
of transferring a card from an engraving 
plate. 

The method of manufacturing the staff 
at the present time is entirely unlike the 
full hand operations of a half century ago. 
The same may be said of the method of 
small screw making which is now done in 
an entirely automatic manner, including all 
the burring operations. 

In the early machines the various and 
requisite operations of loosening the chuck, 
feeding forward the wire rod, tightening 


*For illustrations accompanying this article Tur 
Jewetzrs’ Crrcutar is indebted to E. A. Marsh’s 
work, “Evolution of Automatic Machinery,” pub- 

ed by Hazlitt & Walker, Chicago; to the 
Waltham Watch Co. and Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


the chuck, turning the body of the screw, 
cutting the thread and severing the blank 
from the rod, are performed separately, 
while the starting of the head could pro- 
ceed during the time occupied by one or 
more of the other operations. 


Efficiency Attained by a Master Mechanic 


It occurred to E. A. Marsh, when master 
mechanic of the Waltham watch factory, 
that a manifest advantage could be gained 
by the employment of a machine so con- 











ment, and the spindles, when they reach 
certain positions, are set in rapid motion. 

When in one of these positions, the op- 
erator presents the point of a screw to the 
chuck, and it is at once screwed in. That 
spindle then moves to another position and 
in its progress is subject to the action of a 
fine file, which removes any burr the slot- 
ting saw may have left. The screw later 
reaches a position where it is acted on by 
a swiftly revolving wood lap which also 
has a vibrating motion. A little farther 
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structed that all of the above-named opera- 
tions could proceed simultaneously. He 
designed such a machine which for several 
years has been in use for making the larg- 
est screws used in full plate watches. 

Slightly modified the same machine is 
used for making balance screws, which 
being of brass can be produced more rap- 
idly. 

The great advantage of these machines, 
however, is that they are so nearly auto- 
matic and continuous in operation that one 
operative can tend six or more of them. 

The finishing of the screw heads, for- 
merly a tedious and time consuming op- 
eration, is now performed by an automatic 
machine, also designed by Mr. Marsh, 
which is continuous in operation. 

This machine has a revolving head fitted 
with eight spindles, each of which is pro- 


vided with an interior threaded chuck. 


This head revolves, in a step by step move- 


along, the screw comes under the action 
of a buff wheel which imparts a final polish 
to the metal surface. At the next step the 
screw disappears, so that the spindle 
reaches the first position empty and ready 
for another screw. Special machines are 
employed for finishing the minute screws 
used in holding jewel settings and for 
finishing round headed screws. 

The above description of the machines 
for cutting screws could be repeated in con- 
nection with the various machines used in 
making balances, hammering and compress- 
ing the metal of which they are formed, 
drilling the rims to receive the “adjusting” 
and “mean time” screws and tapping them, 
finishing and polishing the completed bal- 
ances, even for making the hair-springs ma- 
chines are used, while the cutting of gears, 
the turning and finishing of staffs, in fact 
almost every operation connected with the 
manufacture of a watch except the assem- 
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bling of the finished parts, is effected by 
some delicate machine that does its work 
with perfect uniformity and in a fraction 
of the time the hand worker would re- 
or The Recessing of Plates 
As a notable instance, the recessing of 
plates, formerly quite a laborious and par- 
sicular operation performed on a lathe, is 
now effected by mechanical means, two ma- 
chines for plate turning having been per- 
fected by D. H. Church. One of these 
machines is designed for turning the Te- 
cesses in pillar plates on the train side, 
for the barrel, the escape wheel, the pallets, 
the balance, the bearing for the interme- 
diate setting wheel and a small recess for 
the center pinion. The blank plates are 
first faced on both sides, the diameter 
turned off and the dial-feet holes made 
and they are then placed in a tube at the 
left hand end of the machine, whence they 
are taken, one at a time, by a swinging 
carrier arm and placed in the chuck of the 
first running spindle, where the first re- 
cess is cut. Successive carriers remove 
the plate from one spindle to another until 
the last of the six recesses is turned. The 
preceding chucks have each in the mean- 
time recessed new plates, so that the work 
progresses continuously, six recesses each 
unlike all the others, in size, position and 
form, being made in as many plates, all 
of which will be accurately uniform with 
one another. The recesses in top-plates 
are turned by another machine equally ac- 
curate and automatic. 

To describe in detail all the machines 
used in a modern American watch factory, 
even to enumerate them would be _ be- 
wildering. It will suffice to state that for 
every operation except assembling and ad- 
justment, there are machines and even the 
latter operation is simplified and facilitated 
by the employment of ingenious apparatus 
for vibrating the hair-springs, testing bal- 
ances and springs. In the larger factories, 
machines of a single type, performing the 
same operation, occupy large halls or 
rooms, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration of one of the “automatic rooms” 
at the Waltham watch factory. 


Other Developments 


One of the first to interest himself in the 
business of watchmaking and toolmaking 
was Joseph R. Brown, known ‘to his 
compeers as a “scientific mechanic.” He 
owned many rare books on watch and 
clockmaking in both the English and for- 
eign languages and was a close student of 
advanced technological matters connected 
with the manufacture of high-class machine 
tools. In 1853 he formed a partnership 
with Lucian Sharpe, who had served has 
apprenticeship with him, to manufacture 
and deal in jewelers’ and clockmakers’ tools 
and repair clocks and watches. 

One of the most successful of the many 
machines used in the watchmaking industry 
is the automatic screw machine, and ex- 
tensively used for making watch parts. 

These machines are so constructed that 
they may be used by changing the tools for 
@ great variety of operations, including 
plain and taper turning, forming to prac- 
tically any shape, cutting at an angle, 
center and cross drilling, threading, counter 
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boring, recessing, knurling, milling, slots or 
spots, generating small spiral and worm 
They are thus 
suitable for manufacturing a large number 


gears, castellating nuts, etc. 
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to be very convenient for adjustment. 
The so-called idle movements of with- 
drawing and advancing the tools, feeding 
the stock and indexing the turret are each 
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MARSH'S CONTINUOUS SCREW HEAD MACHINE 


of parts other than screws, can, in fact, 
handle different kinds of work made from 
the bar up to their capacity. Nor are they 
limited exclusively to bar work, being 
capable of handling many varieties of small 


independent operations so that to a great 
extent they may be made to overlap, caus- 
ing but a comparatively small proportion 
of non-cutting time for the tools. 

In addition, the stock is always advanced, 





AUTCMATIC 


SCREW MAKING 
peces by the use of magazine feeding at- 
tachments. 

The operations of feeding the stock, re- 
versing the spindle, and indexing the turret 
in this machine are regulated by trip dogs 
or carriers on the cam shaft, so located as 





MACHINE 


BY THE SAME INVENTOR 

the turret revolved and the spindle reversed. 
at the same rate, as the mechanism is 
driven by gearing from the constant speed 
shaft. This assures the movements being 
made with maximum rapidity without rack- 


ing the machine, even though the spindle 
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may be rotating at its slowest speed. 
The turret slide and cross slides are fed 
to the work by the action of disc cams and 
levers, each slide having a separate cam. 
In this way the operation of the three 
tool slides can be worked out in conjune- 
tion, the proper feeds for each operation 
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no, 00 AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE, FRONT 
VIEW 


and the minimum time for tool clearance 
being determined in advance. 

Special attention is called to the method 
of mounting the turret in a vertical plane, 
which allows the tool in position to work 














REAR VIEW OF THE ABOVE MACHINE 


closely in between the cross slide tools 
with the minimum overhang, and in addi- 
tion, the idle tools are in such a position 
that they do not interfere with the cross 
slides. It also permits the use of a long 
' bearing, the taper shank of the turret ex- 
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tending through to the rear of the slide. A 
deflector, which operates automatically, is 
provided for separating the work from the 
chips. 

Another feature of the machines which 
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and inventive ingenuity of the consulting 
and mechanical staffs of the great watch 
factories that the perfection of the tools 
and machinery they employ is due, as well 
as the development of what has come to be 

















CHURCH’S AUTOMATIC SCREW MAKING MACHINE 


increases their usefulness is the manner in 
which they lend themselves to the use of 
attachments for handling extra operations 
and special work. The attachment is timed 
to run in unison with the machine by con- 
necting it to the timing shaft either by disc 


recognized as the “American system” in 
watchmaking. 

It is only proper to mention in connection 
with the foregoing description of the 
screw-cutting machine that the first prac- 
tical automatic screw making machine 





“AUTOMATIC” ROOM JN A LARGE WATCH FACTORY 


cams or a driving chain. In this way maga- 
zine feeds for small parts may be attached, 
or operations performed on a piece after it 
leaves the spindle and before it is dropped, 
thereby saving much time, extra handling, 
and the expense of another machine for 
doing the work. 

But it is chiefly to the intelligent study 


for use in watchmaking was made in 1871 
by C. V. Woerd, at that time employed in 
the mechanical department of the Waltham 
watch factory. The machine was designed 
for making what are known as “jewel 
screws” on account of the large number 
used and their small size and has been ever 
since in use, 
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HE word day has two distinct meanings, 
and they are woven into our language 
so that we must depend on the context as 
to which one is meant. One is the “natural 
day,” or daylight; and the other the whole 
circle of the sun from any given point to 
the same point again in mean solar time. 
The day of one rotation of the earth to a 
fixed star and the slightly shorter sidereal 
day to the “first of Aries” do not directly 
roncern us in this article. 
In the dim past, day evidently meant day- 
light, and colloquially it still has that mean- 

















ing; hence, day and night, a days work, 
long and short days, the evening and the 
morning, morning, noon and night, twelfth 
Part of a day and many others indicate day- 
light. This natural day began at sunrise 
and ended at sunset, and except at the equa- 
tor, varied in length, so the ancients were 
forced to devise methods of timekeeping to 
divide this variable day into equal periods; 
that is, equal periods for any given day, but 





not for the next one, as it would be shorter 
or longer and require a setting of the time- 
keeper to run faster or slower. : 

As man advanced he began to consider 
the circle of the sun as a day, and here we 
find an amazing difference as to the be- 
ginning and ending. It is recorded that 
the Egyptians and Persians divided it into 
four—sunrise, noon, sunset and midnight. 
The middle watch. (Judges VII, 9, 19) 
shows the night divided into three. We 
read that the day and night were divided 
into four parts each, which is plainly indi- 
cated in the New Testament, where you 
will find references to the third, sixth and 
ninth hours as if the writers thought in 





the first half quarter it strikes the hour on 
a low-toned bell, according to the four 
times six hours. This requires. three 
trains, three weights and two bells. It is 
a very good example of a tendency in 
human nature to cling to old methods after 
the new are introduced—hence a “transi- 
tion period.” Another is seen on clock 
dials over one hundred years old, where 
quarter and half quarter marks are re- 
tained while everything else is modern. I 
have two hall clocks with such dials. 
Practically, all those methods have the 
fault of duplicating the hours of day and 
night, and this brings us to the central 
point of our subject, which is to distin- 
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four parts but numbered them on the 
Roman system. ‘This is quite plain where 
the eleventh hour means that one hour’s 
toil remains to sunset. As this Roman 
method is twice twelve we have our 24- 
hour day. 

Coming into comparatively modern times 
we find children of ancient Rome, the 
Italians, using four times six hours. An- 
tique clocks often give information more 
trustworthy than written history, and one 
of my old Italian clocks is a good illustra- 
tion of this. It has a dial with twelve 
Roman numerals, one hand, and strikes the 
hours on a high-toned bell the same as our 
modern clocks. Below this dial is a small 
quarter dial numbered I. II. III. IIIT. At 
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guish day from night hours and avoid the 
clumsy A. M. and P. M. 

The old Japanese method divides the 
day into six hours and the night into six. 
These are put around the dial in one cir- 
cle and are numbered 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4 read 
backwards twice, 9 being noon and also 


midnight. This is shown in Fig. 1, where 
the hand moves right, and the hour 


numerals on the inside circle being num- 
bered left, the hand meets them in reverse 
order. On the outer circle of this dial we 
see 12 characters and these give names to 
the hours, so the day and night hours are 
distinctly indicated. Evidence shows that 
these 12 characters are ancient Chinese, so 
our attempts to distinguish day and night 
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hours are belated thousands of years— 
which ought to moderate our pride a little! 
The main features of this ancient method 
is that it fixed noon and midnight, and 
that is just what we are trying to do by 
the 24-hour method, with very poor suc- 
cess so far. The Japanese use animal 
names, thus: hare, dragon, snake, horse, 
sheep, monkey, cock for daylight, and dog, 
boar, rat, ox, tiger for night. The rat is 
well selected for midnight—“the hour of 
the rat’—the horse represents noon with 
1 good taste. 
“ Fig 1 is also shown one of the Japa- 
nese methods of varying the rate of the 
clock to make six hours between sunrise 
and sunset. Note the two cross bars, or 
foliots, each having two small weights 
which may be set in any of the notches to 
vary the rate of oscillation. As shown, the 
top one is moving slowly to divide a long 
day into six hours. When the clock 
strikes six at sunset, this slow foliot is 
thrown out and the fast lower one thrown 
in to measure the short six hours of the 
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night. Each foliot has a verge escapement, 
but the, mechanism is such that only one 
of them can be in action at any time. An- 
other method is to let the clock run uni- 
formly but move the hour numerals on the 
dial—further apart for long hours and 
closer for short ones. I have dwelt more 
fully with Japanese methods in “Time and 
Its Measurement,” and also in the JEWEL- 
ERS’ C1RCULAR Sept. 5, 1917. 

Now look at the 24-hour watch Fig. 2. 
Can you point to noon on this dial? You 
have some reason to hesitate as the fol- 
lowing test will show: I took this watch 
to seven of the highest watch repairing 
firms in New York City, requesting each 
toset itto time forme. Three set it promptly 
on the basis of noon being 12 at bottom of 
dial, thus making the afternoon hours, 13, 
14, etc., up to 24 midnight. One hesitated 
but approved this setting. One set 24 for 
noon. Two were confused and gave it up. 
I sent a proof of Fig. 4 to the Waltham 
Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., and requested 
them to mark noon as they would set the 
watch for civil time, and they returned it 
marked noon at 12 bottom. 

The following experience, indelibly 
fixed in my memory, bears directly on this 
point. I arrived in the harbor of Messina, 
by S. S. Perseo (from Alexandria, Egypt) 
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on Sunday morning, Dec. 27, 1908, and 
spent the day ashore in Messina. The 
weather was calm and glorious, and I have 
never seen people from youth to age en- 
joying themselves as these Italians did. It 
looked as if the gods were smiling on us 
and the atmosphere radiating happiness. 
The ship bulletin gave sailing at 18 o’clock, 
but we did not get off till 20 o’clock. As 
this was evening it showed that the steam- 
ship line set its 24-hour clocks to 12 noon. 
About six hours after we had cleared the 
straits of Messina, heading for Naples, the 
awful earthquake occurred on the morning 
of Monday, Dec. 28, 1908, wiping out thou- 
sands of innocent lives and torturing hun- 
dreads to a lingering death in the ruins. 
This seems to establish the proper setting 
of a 24-hour dial for civil, or business pur- 
poses, at 12 noon bottom, and midnight 24 
top. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the standard clock of 
Greenwich observatory, England, which 
gives the astronomical method where 24 
is noon and 12 midnight. This is not all 
the confusion, for the civil day begins at 
midnight 12 hours before the astronomical 
which begins at noon. On any given date 
as the 10th civil, the astronomical is still 
the 9th from midnight to noon, while from 
noon to midnight they run together. This 
leads to the absurdity of putting business 
men and astronomers in different days, 
months or years at the’ same time. As an 
example take Jan. 1. From midnight to 
noon of that day the astronomers are in 
Dec. 31 last year. The superintendent of 
the Naval Observatory at Washington 
writes me that the astronomical method 
is used in a number of departments and 
gives this rule for converting civil to 
astronomical time: “If the civil time is 
marked a. M., take one from the day and 


‘add 12 to the hours; if the civil time is 


marked p. M., take away the designations 
p.mM.” Sir John Herschel speaking of 
this difference, says: “It would be well if 
it could be broken through, and the civil 
reckoning substituted.” Our American 
astronomer, Professor C. A. Young, said: 
“This must be borne in mind in using the 
almanac.” 

Ending the day at noon, for civil use, is 
out of the question as we would have two 
dates in a day’s work, so we may assume 
that midnight is fixed as the end of the 
day in ‘practical life. The business and 
astronomical dials agree in having 24 at 
top, hence the absurdity of 12 noon bottom 
of dial and 24 noon top. 

In a natural day the sun sweeps upward 
in his grand arch, and at his maximum alti- 
tude, or meridian passage, we say noon at 
the top, or keystone, of the arch. Refer to 
Fig. 6, representing a horizontal sun dial, 
designed by me in 1910, the flat-faced 
Roman numerals giving the usual civil time. 
The small Arabic figures give astronomical 
time, added by hand for this illustration, to 
show the contradiction between the two 
methods—both 12 and 24 being noon! 

If we would make our 24-hour dials 
with 12 noon at the top and 24 midnight at 
the bottom, the upper half of the dial would 
correspond with the celestial course of the 
sun above the horizon; the lower half rep- 
resenting his course below in the Duat, 
where he vanquishes the devil serpent 
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Apep, and other powers of darkness and 
evil, that he may appear triumphantly in 
the East again—“with healing under his 
wings.” 

If the astronomers would adopt this 
method—top daylight, bottom night—and 
begin the day at midnight, 24 o’clock, the 
problem would be solved, as business and 
science would agree in hours and dates. 

In Fig. 3 an attempt is made to show 





both methods on a dial and the result is 
more confusion, so I reject it as a solution. 

But after all its good points, the 24-hour 
dial has two defects which will probably 
prevent its coming into general use. First, 
the crowding of too many figures on the 
circle. This is shown plainly in the Green- 
wich clock, Fig. 4, where the Roman 
numerals, in the higher numbers, almost 
touch one another, but as this clock is 
about two -feet diameter and six feet high 
from the pavement of the yard, you can 
walk up to it and read with accuracy, but 
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as a public clock larger and higher on the 
observatory building it would be useless. 

In Fig. 5 I attempt to overcome this, but 
the crowding remains. This defect results 
in indistinctness at a distance; therefore, 
the 24-hour dial is hopelessly impractical 
for tower clocks. Strange to say, this fad- 
ing of individual figures is not the main 
objection, for we do not: read our tower 
clocks by the figures, but by the position 
of the hands. On our 12-hour dials of 
public clocks we rarely distinguish indi- 
vidual figures. 

The 12 mark dial Fig. 7 shows this per- 
fectly. Two of our great clocks—Philadel- 
phia and Minneapolis city halls—have dials 
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ype, and all find them very plain 
and easily read, but few notice that they 
have no numerals. This bears fatally on 
the 24-hour dial for distance clocks, be- 
cause the hours are too numerous to be 
read by the position of the hands. Again, 
look at Fig. 7 and note that 12 is just 
about the perfection number for position 
reading, which is always the reading of a 
distant clock. The reason that the 2 
marks are best is that they are position 
marks and can be seen as far away as you 
can see the hands. Still further, four 
marks—plumb and level—would be enough, 
and many persons could read the time on 
the 12-hour dial without marks of any 
kind. As you recede from one of our pres- 
ent tower clocks you lose the figures at a 
moderate distance and have 12 thumb 
marks, but can read the time—position 
reading. Imagine a tower dial like Fig. 4; 
at a short distance you would have simply 
a cloudy annulus for figures, and as you 
could not determine the position of the 
hour hand to the 24th part of a circle you 
would be—nowhere. 

Second. Another very serious difficulty 
with the 24-hour system is its use in strik- 
ing clocks, since the high numbers 13 to 24 
would require altogether too much strik- 


of this t 
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ing. Counting such numbers would take 
time and result in mistakes. It would also 
be objectionable from the mechanical 
standpoint in providing extra mechanism 
and driving power for such a quantity of 
striking. In the usual domestic clock 
about two-thirds is striking mechanism, 
while in the 24-hour striker we would have 
about three-fourths. How could any nor- 
mal human being sleep? 

About 1670 Joseph Knibb invented a 
method of striking in which he used a 
deep-toned bell, one stroke on which count- 
ed five; and a high-toned bell where the 
strokes were units. By this mcans twelve 
hours were struck by thirty blows instead 
of the seventy-eight needed in regular 
striking. Carrying this forward to our 
modern 24-hour system it looks favorable 
but has a number of defects if applied to 
24-hour tower clocks. Two bells do not 
carry the same distance, and human ears 
vary as to perception of high and low 
tones, which would lead to endless con- 
fusion. Still further, you must count both 
bells and do a little adding and subtracting. 
This is not all, but enough to explain its 
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Horology Helped Win the War 











Why Not Broaden Its Study Among Crippled Soldiers and Others in 
America?—Interesting Letters from Prominent Manufacturers 














UR soldiers are coming home by the 
thousands. Many of them will be so 
crippled that they will be fit only for sed. 
entary occupations. Jobs must be found 
for these men, for their sake and for the 
country’s sake. A large technical school 
has been established in Lyons, France, for 
many of the men abroad. Appliances have 
even been devised which may be fitted ‘on 
the stump of an.arm to hold a watch while 
repairing it with the other hand. England 
is also doing something for its soldiers in 
this respect. 

If ample provision of this kind on 
a large scale can be made in this country 
for our brave heroes, we will be doing a 
patriotic work and, moreover, filling a great 
need owing to the scarcity of watchmakers. 

With this thought in mind, THE JEWwEL- 
ERS’ CircuLaR, last Fall, undertook to put 
horology on the educational map. The 
Federal Bureau of Vocational Education 
was communicated with, and a large in- 
stitution in New York was shown the ad- 
visability of adding horology to its other 
vocational courses. The aim was chiefly 
to give the fundamentals of practical ho- 
rology in an intensive course. Here is a 
letter received from the educational di- 
rector: 


“TECHNICAL EpITor: 

“T think your suggestions regard- 
ing disabled soldiers splendid. I 
think that there would be a num- 
ber of public-spirited people who 
would be glad to contribute some- 
thing as a scholarship fund which 
could be used for training disabled 
soldiers in horology. 

“T don’t know just how we would 
go about it, but if the school is first 
started, and we could show what is 
being done, surely there ought to be 
people who would be glad to take a 
personal interest in soldiers, acting 
as a big brother or a big sister. 

“We are continuing to advertise 
the course, and up to date have re- 
ceived (?) inquiries. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“(Signed) Epwarp L. WERTHEIM, 
“Educational Director, 
“West Side Y. M. C. A, 
“318 W. 57th St., 
“New York.” 


A difficulty anticipated by the institution 
and others was the securing of competent 
instructors. The writer found two good 
instructors—one a graduate of the London 
Horological Institution and the other a 
competent factory man. Finally it was de- 
cided that the course could not be started 
and made to pay for itself under prevail- 
ing conditions. ' 

A worthy effort has been made in Chi- 
cago, and in other sections, to give an im- 
petus to the study of horology. Of course, 


the length of time required to master the 
numerous technicalities required in horol- 
ogy is an obstacle, but intensive training 
might do much to overcome this. The in- 
stitution above referred to, advertised a 
course in watch repairing and received 10 
replies, eight of which came from women. 
Women, of course, have been employed in 
watch factories for many years. There is a 
diversity of opinion in regard to their value 
as repairers. The point is, horology should 
be more encouraged and standardizéd in 
some way, especially now, for the return- 
ing heroes of America: Many worthy 
manufacturers are doing their upmost to 
promote its study. Here is a letter from 
Mr. Fitch, president of the Waltham Watch 
Co; 


From E. C. Fitch, President Waltham 
Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
“TECHNICAL EpiTor: 

“I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 21st inst., which I have read with 
special interest. The subject of edu- 
cating both men and women along 
horological lines is one that appeals 
to me very strongly, and we. have 
established here at our factory 
branches in the various departments 
to develop watchmakers. More than 
that, we have been interested in and 
have been of some assistance to the 
so-called horological schools, but the 
trouble with the schools, such as you 
describe, is that the students do not 
consent to stay long enough in the 
institution to become proficient. 

“We frequently get letters similar 
to the one you have sent me, and 
we either arrange for such a person 
the chance to learn watchmaking 
here or direct him to some school 
already established outside. Your 
suggestion that the State and na- 
tional associations take this matter 
in hand is a good one, and probably 
THE JEWELERS’ CrircuLar, through 
its editorial columns, would be a 
splendid way to present this matter 
to the trade.” 


A number of manufacturers have offered 
to take crippled soldiers in their employ 
and pay them while learning watch making, 
among others the South Bend Watch Co., 
whose letter follows: 


- From W. R. Zesinger, Mfg. Department, 


South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, Ind. 

“Responsive to yours of the 13th 
inst., relative to instruction in horo- 
logical line, it is our opinion the 
training of women in this would not 
be successful in the majority of cases 
on account of time required to be- 
come proficient in touch and to mas- 
ter the technical knowledge. 

“We do not imply by this that the 
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A few years ago the luminous dial existed only in 
imagination. It was a possibility, nothing more. 
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bination with zine sulphide, resulting in Luma 
with its wonderful charm of mystery and its great 
commercial value. 

This remarkable material met with. immediate success. 
It stimulated the watch and clock business as no other 
single factor has done in many years and its influence is 
growing stronger and more pronounced every day. 
Luma is now used extensively and with complete suc- 
cess by leading watch and clock manufacturers both in 
this country and abroad. 

It constantly emits a greenish glow which in darkness 
makes readily visible any dial or other object to which it 
is applied. 

It does not require exposure to light to make it effective 
and its long life and superior luminosity have gained for 
it world wide recognition as the best Radium luminous 
material. 

Luma contains only Radium as its activating agent, no 
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Made in several grades or degrees of luminosity by the 
oldest and largest producers of Radium in America. 


Write for booklet and full information. 


RADIUM CHEMICAL Co 


GENERAL OFFICES — PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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manufacturing of watch parts is in- 
cluded in this, as we find women in 
many instances more skillful than 
men. This is especially the case 
where operations require the ‘touch 
rather than knowledge of the per- 
formance of the particular parts. 

“Further, should this training of 
women in the technical line prove 
successful, the ranks would be com- 
pletely depleted by matrimony. 

“Referring to the third paragraph 
of your letter, we are entirely im ac- 
cord with your idea of teaching dis- 
abled soldiers this business, especially 
those crippled in the lower limbs, as 
the work is primarily done while 
seated, pays well after skill is at- 
tained and is of a permanent nature. 
In our opinion this would be best 
attained by having men go directly 
into the factory and gain knowledge 
while earning wages, which would, 
of course, be low until proficiency 
has been attained. 

“We would be pleased to co-op- 
erate in this latter arrangement, and 
should you care to place any disabled 
soldiers in touch with us, would glad- 
ly give them an opportunity in this 
line.” 

Expressions from other manufacturers 
follow : 
From Fred Gruen, President Gruen Watch 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

“Your letter of Sept. 7 was brought 
to my attention upon my return from 
my vacation. 

“T am very much interested in 
learning the steps that are being 
taken by the watchmaking courses. 

“This has been a _ long-neglected 
pursuit. You will find the greatest 
difficulty in getting the proper in- 
structors. I know we had the same 
idea in mind before the war, and that 
was what we ran up against. We 
intended to have this put into opera- 
tion in connection with the O. M. 
im ¢ « 

“Watchmaking is one of the best 
paying trades—if a man knows the 
trade—but one of the faults we have 
all found is that the average student 
does not stick to it long enough. 
Watchmaking cannot be learned in 
two or three years—it requires three 
to five years to really become a 
watchmaker. 

Regarding young women learning 
the trade of watchmaking, we have 
not come across any women in our 
experience so far that were general 
watchmakers. Perhaps they have 
never had the opportunity. We have 
found them very experienced in spe- 
cial work; for instance, in the fac- 
tory you can use them for any spe- 
cial operation and they work suc- 
cessfully. They might learn to clean 
watches, but whether they would be 
able to do general watchmaking and 
repairing, which is necessary in a 
store, I do not know, for they lack 
the ability to find the faults that oc- 
cur in watches. 

_ “Il would be very much interested 
if you would keep me posted as to 


what is going on, and will be pleased 
to co-operate in any way that I can.” 


From Geo. F. Johnson, Illinois Watch Co., 


Springfield, Ill. 

“Your favor of Sept. 6, at hand. 
We are glad that you are thinking 
of a problem that is giving us trou- 
ble, viz.: the supply of competent 
watchmakers. We certainly. hope 
you will succeed with your educa- 
tional plans. Answering your ques- 
tion regarding the adaptability of 
women to this line of work, the 
writer's personal opinion is that 
many women can be found who will 
qualify better than many men who 
are in that line of work. In our fac- 
tory, girls are employed in such 
work as colleting and shaping the 
Breguet curves on hairsprings. Also 
in ‘timing’ watches. In the manufac- 
turing departments there is hardly 
anything that they cannot do. 

“As a suggestion, we will say that 
the war is furnishing many men who 
will be disqualified by wounds for 
anything except sedentary work. You 
will, no doubt, soon be able to find 
many such recruits for your watch- 
making classes, and such men should 
certainly be rendered every assist- 
ance in again getting into productive 
avocations. 

“Tt will interest us to hear from 
you as to the progress of your enter- 
prise.” 


From G. E. Hunter, Supt. Elgin National 


Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 

“We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the 6th inst. and to 
say that there are already a number 
of good schools for watchmakers in 
this country, and we think that rather 
than start new schools an effort 
ought to be made to increase the 
size of the student body in existing 
schools. 

“Women become very proficient in 
certain branches of watchmaking, 
but the writer is not acquainted with 
any who are all-round watchmakers ; 
in fact, there are comparatively very 
few men in this country who are all- 
round watchmakers, because the fac- 
tory system does not develop them.” 


From E. A. Marsh, Waltham Watch Co. 


An interesting letter from E. A. Marsh, 
an inventor and horologist of note and for 
many years well known in the watch-mak- 
ing industry, tells of some of the difficulties 
in meeting the scarcity of watchmakers. 


“The ‘American System’ of watch- 
making has been quite in contrast to 
the methods which have been fol- 
lowed by European manufacturers, 
yet in any system there is, and must 
be, an absolute dependence upon the 
service of skilled workmen, whether 
they be called ‘horologists,’ ‘watch- 
makers,’ or ‘finishers.’ There is no 
doubt that in England, France, and 
Switzerland the science of horology 
has been taught to an extent far 
greater than in America. It is also 
true that the scientific knowledge of 
horological principles is very impor- 
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tant. It is probably true that it 
would be well if a much larger pro- 
portion of eyen skilled watchmakers 
were more thoroughly informed con- 
cerning the scientific principles in- 
volved in the performance, and there- 
fore in the construction of time- 
pieces, than is the case at present. 
Yet the mere knowledge of horo- 
logical principles, and practice also, 
would avail little without the acquire- 
ment of practical skill and judgment 
in its application. 

“It is fair to assume that your in- 
quiries then relate to the question of 
the desirability of furnishing techni- 
cal instruction in horology. The an- 
swer to that question would be that 
a more thorough knowledge of the 
science of horology would without 
doubt be of great value to anyone 
whose personal tastes or inclinations 
are in the direction of fine mechani- 
cal construction, 

“You are probably aware of the 
existence of quite a number of horo- 
logical schools, and probably know 
much better than the writer as to the 
extent and character of their instruc- 
tion. It is not to be doubted that 
their pupils have the opportunities 
for acquiring a good general knowl- 
edge of watch construction, and also 
that some of them develop a high de- 
gree of skill as workmen. Of course 
you realize the fact that American 
watches are not manufactured by 
watchmakers, but by special ma- 
chinery. But, nevertheless, there has 
never been such a demand for skilled 
watchmakers as now exists. By that 
is meant not scientific horologists, 
but men who have attained the skilk 
and judgment which will enable them 
to detect the delicate points in the 
behavior of watches and _ correct 
whatever is wrong. Such an ability 
can be acquired by experience only. 

“We have for years had in our fac- 
tory a room connected with one of 
our finishing departments in which 
promising young men receive special 
instruction and training which would 
enable them to diagnose a large num- 
ber of watches. This course of in- 
struction has been found most valu- 
able, and even a necessity with us, 
and given us the skilled men which 
are absolutely essential—but not in 
sufficient numbers to meet all our 
wants. 

“In our manufacturing departments 
we employ many hundreds of wom- 
en and girls, and many of them be- 
come quite expert in their manipula- 
tion of the delicate watch parts. It 
has been found very difficult, how- 
ever for us to obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of girls to meet our requirements 
in the ‘setting up,’ that is, the assem- 
bling of the various parts of the 
movement, such as the wheels, jewels, 
springs, screws, etc. Of the many 
girls who do not succeed in their at- 
tempts to do this work, a large num- 
ber prove to be very good in other 
branches of manufacturing the ma- 





(Continued on page 513.) 
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‘Now this one is Marvelited 


“A beauty, isn’t it? You see those slightly-raised lines of smooth, velvety enamel around 
the figures and on the hands. Well, that’s Marvelite, the best material we could find any- 
where for making our watches luminous in the dark. It 
is made with pure Radium, and will stay luminous for 
years. It is so fine-grained that, as you can see, the 
painting of the figures with it has actually improved the 
appearance of the dial. 











“Yes, the best watch and clock makers are awake now to 
the fact that the people don’t want the old-fashioned time- 
piece that does not tell the time in the dark. They want 
one that works all the time, and they are going to have 
it. The demand is based on common sense. 









“We are Marveliting not only our cheap watches and 
clocks, but the very finest as well.” 






That is how the luminous dial situation looks to the con- 
sumer and to the retailer, and the manufacturer who takes 
advantage of this condition is going to increase his sales. 


Watches and Clocks 


MARVELITE for ne Instruments 


Scientific Instruments 


Made with Radium Aircraft Instruments 
| Marine Instruments 
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Sold in powder form, or applied by us to your dials. 


Send for Circular J, describing the Marvelite Buttons and Pendants for 
attaching to anything to be found in the dark. Retail for 25c each. 50% 
profit on cost. If your jobber does not carry them, we will supply you. 


COLD LIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 50 Union Sq., N.Y. 
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America’s First Machine-Made 
Watch 





Described Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular. 

















— 
O two Boston men belong the honor of 
designing the first watch in America 
with the view of systematic reproduction by 
special machines—Aaron L. Dennison and 
F. Howard, the latter the founder of the 
E. Howard Clock Co. Photographs of the 
watch, which is in the Mechanics’ building, 
Boston, and which was presented to the 
Master Clock Makers’ Association, are re- 
produced herewith. 

An inspection of this watch shows that 
it was made without any regard to adjust- 
ments, such as heat and cold, or positions. 
It is what is commonly called an 18 size, 
“full plate,” key winding, and was made 





THE DIAL 


with a view to providing a strong watch 
for rough usage rather than a fine time 
keeper. It will be noted that the balance 
is what is termed a plain balance, differing 
in this respect from the watch of today, 
which invariably has a compensation bal- 
ance capable of being adjusted to heat and 
cold to a fine degree. 

The escapement differs very little from 
that found in some of the modern watches 
of the 18 size. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the escapement was undoubt- 
edly copied from the old English full plate 
watch, 

The hair-spring is on the under side of 
the balance, being what is generally called 
“under-sprung,” whereas in all modern 
American watches the spring is above the 
balance, or what is commonly termed “over- 
sprung.” It will also be observed that the 
spring is a flat, hair-spring, differing mate- 
tially from the spring in modern Ameri- 
tan watches, which, with hardly any ex- 
ception, are equipped with the “Breguet” 
hair-spring. 





This watch is not what may be desig- 
nated as a full jeweled time piece, it ap- 
parently, from a superficial inspection, hav- 
ing only about half the number found in 
high grade watches of today. It should 
be remarked that there are no cap jewels on 
the escapement, which are to be found in 
the better class of watches nowadaws. Fur- 
thermore the probability is that the jewels 
in this first machine-made watch were made 
of aquamarine or garnet. In some of the 
latest American watches of the 18 size the 
escapement and balance are located nearer 
the edge of the movement than is the case 
in the old watch, the reason being that 
possible pressure on the balance bridge 
from any accident is minimized because it 
is brought nearer the outer edge of the 
movement plate. 


peaking of the top plate, it will be seen 
that more difficulty would. be experienced in 
removing and replacing it than would be 
the case in the modern watch. The posi- 
tion of the pillars and the construction are 
such that repairers would find it harder to 
manipulate. 


The main spring in the old watch is at- 
tached to the barrel by means of a hook 
in the barrel itself, whereas in many in- 
stances today the main springs are fas- 
tened by what is called a pivotal hook, en- 
tirely separate from the barrel. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in many of 
the up-to-date watches a patent steel bar- 
rel is used, in which case the spring is at: 
tached as in the old watch. 

Again, this watch has no safety device 
in case of the breaking of the main spring 
which might very easily snap a tooth in 
the wheel or a leaf in the center pinion. 
A peculiarity to be noticed is that the Den- 
nison patent barrel is not used, indicating 
that this patent was taken out subsequent 
to the manufacture of the watch... It should 
be added that there is no patent center 
pinion such as was used for many years to 
prevent damage from breaking of the main 
spring. 

Being an under sprung watch the regula- 
tor is of necessity attached to the top of 
the plate similar to old English watches of 
the same type. In the old watch the reg- 
ulator is straight and plain, involving much 
trouble in adjusting. 

As regards the case, the back is opened 
by use of a push and catch spring and 
another spring to throw open the back. 
This would be considered a great objection 
today on account of dirt working through 
the holes which are necessary for the 
springs tc operate. Probably the idea was 
to facilitate opening the back, for the simple 
reason that the case had to be opened every 
time the watch needed winding. 

In respect to setting, this had to be done 
from the front, the case being opened for 
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the purpose and the hands turned with the 
same key that winds the watch—another 
great disadvantage because of the danger 
to the hands and admission of dirt. Inci- 
dentally it should be noted that the watch 
is stamped “No. 1.” 

To go a little more in detail into the 
history of the watch it should be stated 
that in the Fall of the year 1849, Aaron 
L. Dennison commenced to study out ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of watches on 
the interchangeable system. Mr. Dennison, 
who was a dealer in watches, jewelry, tools 
and materials, in Boston, and who had been 
educated as a practical watchmaker, un- 
doubtedly got his ideas in regard to manu- 











THE MOVEMENT WITH UNDER-SPRUNG-HAIR- 
SPRING 


facturing on the interchangeable plan from 
the Springfield Armory, having visited that 
institution on numerous occasions, and in- 
quired into their mode of manufacture. He 
revealed his ideas to Edward Howard, a 
manufacturer of clocks at Roxbury, then a 
suburb of, but now a part of Boston. Mr. 
Howard agreed with him that the scheme 
was a plausible one, and a small room was 
divided off in Mr. Howard’s factory, and 
there Mr. Dennison commenced work on 
his machines. In 1850 a small factory was 
built opposite Mr. Howard’s shop, and some 
English and Swiss watchmakers put to 
work. Mr. Dennison’s machinery did not 
prove a success, however, and one of Mr. 
Howard’s men was detailed to help Mr. 
Dennison, and after numerous attempts, 
they finally succeeded in getting together a 
few tools and machines of anything but 
perfect construction. 

In the Summer of 1850 Mr. Dennison 
completed the model of the first watch, 
which corresponded with the full plate 18 
size of today. This watch was made to 
run eight days, but was pronounced to be 
impracticable, and its place was filled by a 
one-day watch, of which only a few hun- 
dred were made in Roxbury. In 1854 the 
factory was removed to Walthem, occupy- 
ing a small portion of the premises now 
covered by Waltham watch factory. 
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| Soldering for Aluminum 


A Report of a Discussion on Aluminum Solders Carried on by the Bureau of 
Standards With the View of Discovering the Best 


By Paut D. Merica and Louis J. Gurevicn, Bureau of Standards; Washington, D. C. 

















since without exception joints soldered 
with sych compositions when exposed to 
water or moist air are rapidly corroded 
and disintegrated. 


(Continued from issue of January 1.) 


4, COMPOSITION OF SOLDERS. 

N idea of the energy which has been 
A devoted to the discovery of special 
compositions of solders for aluminum is 5. 
given by Table 3. For many of these 
solders extravagant claims are made for 
ease of application and for permanence ; 
the first of these is generally justified, since 
solders within fairly wide limits of compo- 
sition can readily be applied, when due 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING 
ALUMINUM _ SOLDERS. 


1. All metals or combinations of metals 
used for aluminum soldering are electroly- 
tically electro-negative to aluminum; a 
soldered joint is therefore attacked when 
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There is no solder for aluminum of 
which this is not really true. 

2. Joints should therefore never be made 
by soldering unless they are to be protected 
against corrosion by a paint or varnish, or 
unless they are quite heavy, such as repairs 
in castings, where corrosion and disintegra- 
tion of the joint near the exposed surface 
would be of little consequence. 

3. Solders are best applied without a 
flux, after preliminary cleaning and tinning 
of the surfaces to be soldered. The com- 
position of the solder may be varied within 
wide limits; it should consist of a tin-base 
with addition of zinc or of both zinc and 
aluminum, the chief function of which is to 
produce a semi-fluid mixture within the 
range of soldering temperatures. 

Suggested ranges of composition are 
shown in the table. 

4. The higher the temperature at which 
the “tinning” is done the better the ad- 
hesion of the tinned layer. 


























care is exercised, but the second is not, exposed to moisture, and disintegrated soon. (The End.) 
TARLE 3.—COMPOSITION OF PATENTED OR COMMERCIAL SOLDERS. 
Per Cent. 
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Year Patent. Sn Zn. Al. Pb. Cu. Sb. Ag. Miscellaneous. 
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MUNG. $61,878 ...........cccccccees 13.33 13.33 ies ned a 6.6 ee 66.66 Mg Cl. 
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1908—Fr. 394,115 .......cccececvccvece 75 94 20.27 2.53 ‘eae 1.26 
Meer, 394,115 1... ..ccccvcccvcccccce 69.38 24.49 4.08 $n 2.04 
MEINE, 906,345 .........cccccccceees 19.76 59.29 15.80 aces 4.74 0.39 Phosphorus. 
MEL 991,523... ccccccccccccces 95.26 ose seat 3.54 ; 
ee & 938,423... 80 ses 17 ee Bice pees 0.7 Ni; 2.3 Mg. 
POOP—U. S. 939,494... ccc ccccccees « 49.05 20.31 saa 26.06 1.10 3.43 
MET, S. 941,838......ccccccccccces 76.10 21.8 pare eae 2.10 aves 
ME MH, 968,203.......cccccceseees 85.1 as 10.8 dicks visas ‘ 1.35 Cd.; 2.75 Mg or 1,0 Pb. 
Mumeemtrit, 9,654 .....-cccccccccccvcce sce 80) 5 idee hit 5 tT 
BIAU. 8, 989,573 POUR LRE Cree 65.77 12.22 0.65 17.42 3.09 ae 0.28 0.53 Phosphorus. 
Beppeenrit, 27,835 ......cccccces Seveee Oo eee 10 Pri 10x coon 5 ape (a). 
MMP OSS .... cc ccscccicceces 85.68 7.14 3.51 he ds 1.78 P-Sn (a); 1.78 soft solder. 
BEAL, 29,239 ....ccccccccccccccce 61.54 38.46 wae wi 
Ed coe 99.26 40.76 coe 
CIES 1,052,693... ..ccccccccccces 38 30 ‘aa caters 32 P-Sn (a). 
Ser, 1,067,016. ......ccccccccces = 45 45.45 oud 4.54 ne 
STDs. 1,078,114... ..cccccccccoes 8 sees ine eee went : : 
MEE th 1,083,828 ........cccccceres ree 99.35 sinew 0.18 0.30 0.17 Fe. 
TEs: 1,092,340... ...cccccccccees 30 52 bY get sila ~— 0.5 Ni. 
MOA. TIG 0.0.5. wcccccceseccecs 60 Seed 30 seats 10 
TS | reer — ay aeeie ps 
Pete £4093,403 ...ccccccccccccoce 0 era 2 aes eke : 
ev: S 1107 '082 einkenunieenan vee 28 24.92 24.92 a 0.49 1.74 0.49 Bi; 0.12 soft solder. 
a eer 5 30 anes er eae “dai 65 Cd. 
RICE 22161,612....cccccscccccoes 75.29 5.89 18.82 aves re , 
Rte 06194,101... 2... cccccecesee 28 25 12.5 12.5 12.5 away 12.5 Bi. 
MEE, @, 1,195,955.........ccceceeee 25 50 we 25 ois vo 
SIE 15222,158. 0.00 ccccceccccees 69.07 1.44 roe 28.77 0.72 
TI, 1,224,491, ....ccccecsccccces 36 7 a om a pa aaa 
1917—U, §, 1,239,854... eeeee eeeveeesee 53.84 15.38 e oJ. eee cove 
W917—U, S. 1,239,785........ 000 esse 32.69 ma vag 1:86 4:06 
SeeeA, G. LeChatelier............0+- ies 20 a P- —< 
See. G. LeChatelier............+6- ae 15 seta $5 Ce. 
feerA, G. LeChatelier...........000- wees 30 ae Po . 
ECC rc bie Faas 50 3u 2 
NS s'6:5 v.k.6;S.000 dina sloraie wrens this 65 20 15 : 

0 eer err soso 80 12 8 - 

Sc, x aco a paherieaacets Recs 85 9 = ‘ 6 Hg. 

SEs dgeuis eh adae noses setec tio 88 7 sus “ 5 Hg. 

NS vavic ive nkneiiubeexaels ae 90 6 PS os 4 Hg. 
rrr io =e 94 4 ‘ eno ; 
er rrr 97.08 ie ene ose 1.92 0.97 Ni, 

— pawemnecg aan 21 3 ‘in ‘led 
os 2s" oe se@eaeee 93.75 3.12 ee Jee 1.56 1.5 Spurious gold leaf. 
TMMIPOCh 2... sc. cece eesecsees 91.5 3.92 a wi 2.61 1.96 Spurious gold leaf. 
ET 6 4.0.00 80.0005 onesies naees hae 90 6 4 over 


(a) 5 per cent. Phosphor-tin. 
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Why Didn’t Somebody Think of 
This Before? 


—a thumb-tack that glows at night 


THUMB-TACK, yet a great deal more than a 
thumb-tack, for its head is coated with the 
same luminous substance which is on the hands 
and dial of Ingersoll Radiolite Watches. “a 
Think of the hundreds of things that are 
hard to find at night: electric push-buttons, 
key-hole, switch, telephone, match-safe, etc. ! 
Stick an Ingersollite Locater above the 
object. Its round head glows through the 
darkness like a guiding star. It takes you 
safely to the exact location—saves 
mutterings and stumblings, shins and temper. 
Think, too, of the many corners, doorsteps, obstructions that are 
dangerous in the darkness. The Ingersollite Locater is a never- 
failing warning signal. It fits into a thousand and one places. 








2=z3|Locaters 


The Ingersollite Locater is its own 
salesman. In your window, on your 
counter, its snappy display case attracts 
crowds, produces sales. 


Ingersollite Locaters will be advertised 
nationally under the Ingersoll name. Get 
known at once as the Locater store. A 
trial carton—including free display case 
and window card—sells to consumers 
for $25.00 and pays a handsome profit. 


This green and black display case has an easel ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


back. Holds 100 Locaters. The Locaters ar ‘ 
attached to a slide, which pulls out at the anf 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


the case. In this way, the stock is protected. Win- . : 
dow card of similar design is also supplied free. Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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HOROLOGICAL REVIEW AND TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.) 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No. 3651.—Depthing of 
Wheels and Pinions. What is meant by 
“depthing” as applied to watch wheels and 
pinions?—B. L. 

Answer.—By depthing is meant the in- 
tersection of a wheel and pinion, with espe- 
cial reference to the depth or distance that 
the teeth enter the spaces between the 
leaves. The rule is invariable that the, 
wheel and the pinion should enter each 
other to such a distance that their pitch 
circles should just touch on the line of cen- 
ters, and neither more nor less than that 
depth. If they intersect more than that 
the depthing is said to be too deep; if less, 
it is a shallow depthing. 

Question No. 3652.—Rusty Hairsprings. 
What causes a hairspring to rust in spots, 
perhaps a month or six weeks after leav- 
ing the shop? Is it possible that perspira- 
tion can do it by handling the hairspring 
with tweezers?—J. A. & Co. 

Answer.—It does not take very much 
careless handling to cause a hairspring to 
rust. Some workmen have a habit of han- 
dling the balance with the hairspring on 
with their fingers. The perspiration will 
cause a spring to rust in a very short time. 
Neglecting to dry the hairspring thoroughly 
after cleaning will cause it to rust, also, 
using a pair of tweezers that are used for 
“any old thing” is very poor practice. 
Every workman should have several pair 
of fine-pointed tweezers, that should be 
used only for hairspring work and nothing 
else. Some workmen, after cleaning and 
repairing a watch will hold it in their hands 
looking at its action, when he will observe 
particles of dust on the plates. Instead ot 
using a soft brush, he will blow it away. 
A few days later he finds that the hair- 
spring is rusty and does not know how to 
account for it. We should never blow our 
breath on a balance or any part of a watch, 
as the slightest amount of moisture will 
cause it to rust in short order. If a hair- 
spring is carefully handled with suitable 
tweezers and thoroughly washed and dried 
i warm sawdust, it should not get rusty. 


Question No. 3653.—Test for Genuine 
Ruby or Sapphire Jewels. Please advise a 
practical test so that a watchmaker may 
know that he is getting genuine ruby or 
Sapphire jewels, and not imitations or gar- 
nets—V. C, 

ANswer—The most practical test is to 
¢xamine the workmanship of the jewels in 
question. It is very seldom that fine mate- 
tial is wasted by being poorly made up, 
and good work is never wasted on poor 
material, so we may usually consider that 

€ workmanship is a very practical indi- 


cation of the quality of the material that 
the jewels are made of. The flat surfaces 
should be truly flat, not merely “smoothed 
off and polished,” and the curved surfaces 
should be truly curved, also each should be 
so finely polished that “cross lines” are nov 
observable through a double lens magnify- 
ing glass. Any good workman should be 
able to distinguish between good and bad 
work by close observation. 


Question No. 3654.—Poising Balances. 
Is it proper to remove the roller table when 
poising balances, and if so, what counter- 
acts the weight of the roller jewel?—H. 
ee iP 

ANSWER.—In poising balances, the roller 
table and jewel, also the safety roller (if 
the movement is a double roller) should be 
left on the staff. It should be apparent that 
if we remove the rollers to poise the bal- 
ance, that the balance will be out of poise 
when the rollers are put on again. Ob- 
viously, the balance and rollers are parts 


of the same piece in action and should be 


poised together. 


Question No. 3655.—Set Mainsprings. 
Will you kindly explain fully how I can tell 
when a main spring is set in the barrel 
and is no good?—M. M. 

ANswER.—The only way to tell whether 
or not the spring is set is to remove it from 
the barrel and see what shape it assumes 
when it is free. If it opens out widely 
with plenty of space between the coils that 
indicates that the spring still possesses elas- 
ticity and “life,” but if the coils remain 
close together, it has lost most of it’s elas- 
ticity and must be replaced by a new spring. 
By examining a new spring of good quality 
you may notice about how much the coils 
are separated from one another. For the 
sake of comparison, we will say that the 
old spring when removed from the barrel 
should not be of much less spread than a 
new spring, though we must expect any 
spring to set more or less, according to the 
quality of the spring and the time that it 
has been in use. 


Question No. 3656.—Oiling Watch Pin- 
ions. Should watch pinions be oiled after 
watch has been cleaned?—G. H. 

ANSWER.—Watch pinions should never be 
oiled. The friction between the teeth of 
the wheel and the leaves of the pinions 
is principally a “rolling” friction, which it 
is not necessary to reduce by lubrication as 
it is in the case of the “sliding” friction 
which exists in pivots, pallets, etc. The 
oil will gather dust and will also thicken; 
in time it will clog the train and stop the 
watch, 
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Question No. 3657.—Bismuth Solder. 
Please give me a formula for making bis- 
muth solder.—J. L. 

ANSWER.—Two parts of bismuth, one of 
lead and one of tin, will melt at 200° F, 
However, such alloys are not as strong as 
regular soft solder. 

QuesTIon No. 3658.—Spotted Jewel Set- 
tings. J often run across brass jewel set- 
tings in watches, in which the settings are 
covered with little white spots. The spots 
do not seem to be tarnish, as the cyanide 
dip will not remove them —M. M. 

ANSWER.—The jewel settings that you 
mention are no doubt made of brass that is 
known “collet-brass” or “screw-brass,” 
which is a brass mixture in which a large 


.amount of lead is used in order to render 


it very free cutting. From 4 to 5 per cent. 
of lead is usually employed in this mixture. 
Brass containing so much lead will turn 
white when exposed to dampness; it will 
also show the white spots as mentioned in 
your question. The fact that the spots are 
more pronounced after dipping in the 
cyanide solution would also indicate that 
the settings contain lead as it is a well 
known fact that potassium or sodjum will 
cause lead to turn white. The spots men- 
tioned are a basic carbonate or hydroxide 
of lead. 

Question No. 3659.—Stopping Off Var- 
nish. Occasionally I have medals to gold 
plate in two colors; for instance, part of 
a figure will be in green gold and part in 
rose finish. How can I best do this job?— 
L,~?: 

ANSWER.—The best and easiest method 
of doing such work is to employ a “stop- 
ping off” varnish, which is prepared by 
dissolving gum copal in acetone; then add 
some dark aniline dye simply to give it a 
color. Supposing that you have a medal 
that requires a rose finish in the center 
with an antique green border. Then plate 
on your rose finish, relieve the high lights 
and dry in the usual manner. Then paint 
over the rose finish you wish to preserve 
with the varnish. When dry, you can apply 
the green finish. Remove the varnish by 
soaking in acetone for a short time. 





He Passed 





MepicAL OrFicer—“Have you any or- 


ganic trouble?” 
Recruit—‘“No, sir. I ain’t a bit musical.” 


—Tit-Bits. 


Regarding the Truth 








“De truth ain’t allus easy to git at,” said 
Uncle Eben. “A man kin sometimes say 
sumpin’ in half a minute dat he can’t ex- 
plain in five years.”"—Washington Star. 





Consideration 





Tommy (at Red-Cross concert)—“What’s 
that man got his eyes shut for while he’s 
singing ?” 

Frienp—‘“Because he can’t bear to see us 
suffer.”—London Opinion. 





’ Sam Arneson will open a jewelry busi- 
ness at Oslo, Minn. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS and continuous endeavor 

to improve upon our methods, machinery, 
personnel and general service rendered to the 
jewelry trade for over fifty-four years, enables us 
to offer you what we believe to be the best in 
watch case making and repairing that can be 
attained anywhere to-day. 


Our material department has kept pace with 
our gradual development and the recent addi- 
tion of “The Lumex’’ Non Breakable Watch 
Crystal Fitting Outfit marks another valuable 
addition to our lines of specialties. 




















At Your Service for 
Another Half Century 


N. J. FELIX & SONS 


50-56 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 
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Electro-Plating and the Jewelers’ Art 


Trade’s Indebtedness to the Plating Industry—Early Experiments in Plating—Forms of Battery Cae 
The First Plating Machines—Generators—Lacquering Systems and Blowers 
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The Trade Indebted to the Platers’ Art 

F there is one thing that the jewelers’ art, 

among other things, is indebted to, it is 
the plating industry, for many of its im- 
proved processes and innovations, which 
have played no small part in its commercial 
uc SS. 
r A review of this industry from its incep- 
tion, therefore, should be of interest to all 
who have the good fortune to be connected 
with the trade. 

Plating was known to the ancients. This, 
however, was not electro-plating, but a form 


joined together, and by means of a hot 
burnisher of the proper shape, the “plate” 
was fitted, soldered, and burnished at one 
and the same time. The operation, in prin- 
ciple, was simple; but a first class piece of 
work required a considerable amount of 
skill and patience, as it had to be done by 
hand, particularly where the design was an 
intricate one. 


The Application of Electricity 


The phenomena of electricity were known 
as ieee as 650 B. C., amber, known to the 





FIRST ELECTRO-PLATING MACHINE, BUILT BY WOOLRYCH IN 1844 
¢ 


Greeks as electron, being known to exhibit 
electrical properties when subjected to fric- 


of what we know to-day as fire-gilding. In 
principle this is the dissolving or alloying 
o: a metal with mercury, forming what we 
term an amalgam. This is then applied to 
the article to be plated, which is then sub- 
jected to a sufficiently high heat, which will 
drive off the mercury, leaving the metal 
(gold or silver) behind as a coat or plate. 


The Lost Art of Close Plating 


Following this came what was known as 
close plating, which to-day is referred to 
as a lost art. It is not lost because of any 
intricate knowledge or secret processes, but 
simply for the reason that the advent of 
electro-plating produced far better work, 
cheaper and in less time. 

In close plating, the article was first thor- 
oughly cleaned, a thin sheet of metal (gold 
or silver) then fitted over it, and solder ap- 
plied to the surface of the article and the 
inner side of the sheet. They were then 


tion. This was considered a peculiarity be- 
longing to amber alone, until it was found 
later that other substances had the same 
characteristic. 

It was not until 1600, however, that sci- 
ence was called upon to stand sponsor for 
this so-called virtue and, by the end of the 
17th century, it was discovered that currents 
could be produced. This was when Gal- 
vani, the Italian physician, during some ex- 
periments, accidentally noticed the action of 
electricity on frogs’ legs, which he was dis- 
secting. This marks the point where the 
knowledge of electricity began to make 
rapid strides. While this circumstance real- 
ly led to the awakening of the possibilities 
of the electric current, it was not until 14 
years later that, the true explanation of 
this occurrence was given by Volta, an 
Italian professor and learned scholar. 





It remained for our own Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who possessed among many other at- 
tainments, a profound knowledge of sci- 
ence to discover that lightning and elec- 
tricity were identical, and the the well- 
known lightning rod is a product of his 
genius, 

Up to this time all work and experi- 
ments along these lines were conducted by 
means of machines, or frictional electri- 
city. At this period the first battery was 
made for generating electricity. This was 
constructed of zinc and copper plates sol- 
dered together, used with acidulated water. 

About this time appeared Ohm, Coulomb 
and Faraday, men whose names will al- 
ways be identified as among the foremost 
who placed electricity on a true scientific 
footing. The laws governing electricity, 
laid down by these men, we know to be 
fundamental. 

In the beginning of the 19th century 
water was first decomposed by electricity 
into its component parts, and in 1801 Dr. 
Wollaston discovered that silver, placed 
ina copper solution will be copper-plated, 
if connected with a rod of zinc. 


First Record of Electro-Plating 

The first record of electroplating was an 
example of gold-plating, in 1805, by Brug- 
natelli, but it was not until 1839 that the 
art was placed on a practical working ba- 
sis by Jacobi of St. Petersburg and Spen- 
cer of England; simultaneously. 

In 1833 Faraday made the discovery 
that electrical decomposition and chemical 
action were closely related, and about this 
time Nobili found the method of producing 
iridescent deposits. Following this Pro- 
fessor Jacobi came forward with a process 


‘for producing objects in metallic form by 


means of the electric current. This marks. 
the birth of galvanoplasty, ‘the art of copy- 
ing articles in metal by electricity. At 
first this could only be accomplished in 
connection with metallic objects, but it 
was not long before it was found that any 


* non-conductive or inert substance could 


be copied as well as those composed of 
metal, by the use of a temporary coat of 
graphite or plumbago, which not only gave 
the required conductivity, but in addition 
prevented too firm an adhesion. This sub- 
stance was supposed to be a form of iron. 

The well known method of electro-typ- 
ing is simply a form of this same galvano- 
plastic process, and has practically revolu- 
tionized the printing art, commercially. 

All work .along these lines at this time 
was performed. by current generated from 
batteries. Consequently a great deal of 
time and energy was spent in an attempt 
to produce a perfect battery or cell. One 
of the earliest forms of these was.a jar 
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CLOCK!— 





Your customers will say at the sight of 
REFLEKTOR 
“See the time all the time” 


and that means a sale, at a larger profit to you than is possible with 
any other alarm clock. You should have it in your show case. 


Order Now From your jobber or direct 


PILGRIM CLOCK COMPANY sew*youc'N: ¥. 
be. 4 
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i 
containing a solution of copper sulphate. 
In this solution was a bladder filled with 
weak sulphuric acid, and containing a rod 














“WESTON,” 1876 


of zinc. The article to be plated was at- 
tached to the end of the wire leading from 
the zinc, and immersed in the copper solu- 
tion. This is what is known as a single 
cell. 


Prominent Forms of Battery Cells 

Among the numerous forms of cells that 
were devised the following were the most 
prominent. 

Voltaic—Consisting of copper and zinc 
couples with weak sulphuric acid. 

Bichromate—Zinc in a weak sulphuric 
acid, with carbon in a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash or soda. 

Groves—Platinum in nitric acid with zinc 
in dilute sulphuric acid. 

Diniels—Zinc in sulphuric acid with an 
outer cell of copper containing a solution 
of copper sulphate. 

Gravity Cell—A cell filled with water, 
with copper and copper sulphate crystals 
on the bottom and zinc at the top. 

Bunsens—An inner porous cup contain- 
ing carbon in bichromate solution, with 





“LITTLE WONDER,” 1885 


zinc in dilute sulphuric acid in the outer 
cell. 

LeClanche—Zinc and carbon with solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac. 

Lalande—Zinc with copper oxide in solu- 
tion of caustic potash. 

The Dry Cell—Built on the LeClanche 
principle with an inert mass such as paper 
pulp, sawdust, plaster paris, etc, with a 
little zinc chloride. 

These cells were made in various forms 
and styles. All of them gave direct cur- 
rent, which is the only one that can be 
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used for plating. The one which is by 
far the best and most economical is the 
Bunsen, which is still used to-day in con- 
nection with small work. Later it was 
found that the effectiveness of the battery 
was much improved if the zinc was amal- 
gamated or coated with mercury. Where 
a number of cells were required, in order to 
retard the chemical action when not in use, 
they were sometimes arranged as plunge 
batteries, which was simply a mechanical 
arrangment whereby the elements were 
lifted out of solution when not in use. 

Another source of current was the ther- 
mopiles. These were a result of the dis- 
covery that when two dissimilar metals 
joined together were heated, electricity was 
generated; the degree depending upon the 
heat and the identity of the metals, it being 
found that all metals did not give the 
same quantity of current. 

This was a most important discovery, 
and is the foundation principle to which 
we owe our pyrometers, used for recording 
high temperatures in furnaces, etc., though 
of no importance in electroplating. 

The fact should not be lost sight of that 





“WONDER,” 1886 


while the same current was generated in 
both the cell and the thermopile the prin- 
ciple of action was not the same. 

The current from the cell is the result 
of chemical action, while that of the ther- 
mopile is due to the conversion of heat 
into electricity. On the other hand, the 
dynamo and generator in use to-day is an 
example of current produced from mechan- 
ical energy. 


Mechanical Operations 
FIRST PLATING MACHINE 
The plating room to-day shows as great 
an advance in mechanical appliances, as it 
does in plating methods. The first dynamo 
was distinctly an American product, a cre- 
ation of Weston, and exhibited by the 
Hanson, Van Winkle Co., of Newark, at 
the Philadelphia exhibition in 1876; the 
firm most responsible for the improved 
dynamo of to-day, and through whose 
efforts the American machine was intro- 
duced into England, though in other re- 
spects the English were ahead of us in 
methods of electroplating at the time. 


Cleansing Methods 


In the beginning, the importance of ab- 
solute cleanliness was realized, and all of 
this work was done by hand, the articles 
being scrubbed by means of a brush and 
pumice or other abrasive powder. Later 
this method was superceded by hot sou- 
tions of lye and various other cleaning 
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agents, into which the different articles 
were plunged, attached to wires or rods. 
This was followed" by the electro clean- 
er, where the articles, on wire, rod, or in 
metal baskets, are suspended as the anode 
or cathode, the opposite pole being an in- 
soluble anode, in an alkaline bath, used 

















10,000 AMPERE MOTOR GENERATOR SET 


as hot as possible by means of a steam 
coil. This cleaner has the advantage of 
removing any dirt or grease in a few 
minutes and leaves the object in a perfect 
condition of mechanical cleanliness. 

The next step was a combined bath and 
cleaner, in which the articles were cleaned 
and plated at the same time and these are 
in use to-day. The finish or condition of 
the articles were produced by means of the 
buff wheel on a foot power lathe. These 
were later replaced by power lathes and 
motors, equipped with hoods connected 
with a mechanical blower to carry off the 
dust and dirt. 


Tumbling Barrels, Etc. 
BUFF WHEEL WITH HOOD. 

To-day nothing but the very highest 
finish is produced by hand on the lathe. 
Tumbling and ball-burnishing barrels are 
used to finish enormous quantities of work 
commercially. These are used in con- 





“tyPE C,” 1891 


junction with steel balls and soap, sawdust, 
oil, sand, lye, or whatever is best suited 
for the particular article, in the judgment 
of the operator. The quality of work done 
by means of these barrels, and the amount 
of time and labor saved, cannot be realized 
by those unacquainted with their actual 
operation. The beautiful mat or frosted 
finish, formerly produced by hand or an 
acid dip, has been superseded by the sand 
blast, where the object is treated with 
sand by means of compressed air. This is 
not only a great economizer of time, but 
the dead finish of the sand blast is super- 
ior to any other, and my means of regula-- 
in. the pressure and the quality of sand, 
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W. H. Terhune Co., 


CLOCKS 


33 Warren Street New York 

















Fulcrum Oils 


THE FINEST OILS PRODUCED 
ANYWHERE at ANY PRICE 


A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil 


must be “neutral,’’ which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 


Fulcrum Watch, Clock and Chronometer Oils are the only 
lubricants for such purpose ever produced which are free from all 
acids and we can prove it. 


cE 


i 


E- \ a 


i 


Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to discolor or become rancid in any 
length of exposure. They have been adopted by the War Department of this country,—by some of the 
largest watch factories of the world, and by practically all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this 
country and Canada. ' 


If you are not using Fulcrum Oils, you are not using the Best oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil 


50c. a bottle 60c. a bottle 
All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oil 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY, Franklin, Pa., U.S. A. 
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an infinite variety of finishes may be ob- 








tained. 
Lacquering Systems and Blowers 
SAND BLAST MACHIWE 

The dipping acids are maintained under 
fume chambers connected with blowers. 
Formerly articles were lacquered by means 
of dipping or brushing ; to-day this is ac- 
complished by means of a small hand 
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MECHANICAL PLATING BARREL 


spray, consisting of a jar or bottle, and a 
nozzle which can easily be regulated, built 
upon the principle of the ordinary medicin- 
al atomizer. The lacquer is placed in the 
jar, which is then closed, and connected by 
means of a rubber tube to the blower or 
air-compressor. The spray is operated 
and controlled by one hand, and a vapor 
as fine or heavy as desired can easily be 
obtained. In actual use the articles to be 
lacquered are laid on a wire frame or hung 
on racks, which are then placed in the hood 
or chamber, having a flue leading to the 
blower, to carry off any fumes. By this 
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AUTOMATIC PLATING APPARATUS 


mean; large quantities are quickly and 
evenly finished. When sufficient coating 
has been given, they are removed and 
Placed in a drying oven. 

So important are these blowers in con- 
nection with the operations in the plating 
and buffing room, that their use is required 
by law, and needless to say, produce a 
great saving in time, labor and material— 
a better product and a more sanitary at- 
tmhosphere. 


HOROLOGICAL REVIEW AND TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


When Platers Wore Gas Masks 

Before the introduction of the blower in 
the plating room, it was not uncommon 
for the plater to wear, on occasion, a res- 
pirator, or form of gas-mask. This is 
made of soft rubber, with a valve, con- 
taining a sponge. This is fitted over the 
nose and mouth, and when in use the 
sponge was wet, preventing, to a great ex- 
tent, the inhaling of poisonous and irri- 
tating gases. 


[With the advent of the dynamo and generator, 
the battery, as a source of current, ceased to be 
of value for commercial purposes. It is not to be 
assumed, however, that its development ceased 
here, for its value along other commercial lines 
soon became apparent. It has advanced steadily, 
and improved to such an extent that today it is 
being vsed in the operation of trucks, pleasure 
vehicles, railroads, power transmission, etc. The 








BUFF WHEEL WITH HOOD 


writer has in mind one plant alone having a 
capacity of 3,000 coils daily.] 

. Mechanical Plating 

The mechanical plating barrel is prac- 
tically a revolution in the plating industry. 
It originated in England and, since its in- 
ception, has had many patented improve- 
ments, both there and in this country. 
This consists of a large tank containing 
the plating solution, in which a perforated 
barrel is mechanically revolved. Special 
shaped anodes are’ used which practically 
surround that part of the barrel which is 
submerged, the axis of the barrel forming 
the conductor on which are hung the ca- 
thodes. One of these barrels can accom- 
plish in one hour what, with former meth- 
ods, would require at least half a day. 


MECHANICAL BARREL 


Small ornamental articles of gold or sil- 
ver were formerly produced by plating, and 
being too soft for use, were soldered to a 
more substantial base metal, to give them 
body. Today the plater, by transferring 
from one bath to another, can produce an 
article of good body, with practically any 
finish desired. 


The Jeweler’s Art the Fore-runner of the 
Plating Industry 


The jewelers’ art may rightly be consid- 
ered the forerunner of the Plating Indus- 
try, as it was the possibilities along these 
lines that first stimulated the work orig- 
inally. ' 

Gold and silver were the metals that the 
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investigators first gave their attention to, 
and to gold we must yield the honor of 
being the first metal known to be used in 
an electro-plating process. 

Strange as it may seem, since the be- 
ginning little change or advance has been 
made in the methods of depositing these 
two metals. Not because of any lack of 
interest or investigation, but possibly that 
the most advantageous process may have 
been the first discovered. Whatever the 
reason, the attempts to improve the proc- 
esses have been without avail. We can 
deposit them, silver particularly, wet or 
dry, hot or cold, without a battery, but 
notwithstanding the time and work spent 





HAND SPRAYER 


in this direction, the cyanide processes of 
depositing these two metals have refused to 
yield their supremacy to any other method. 

There is no limit to the different finishes. 
The plater can produce any shade or color 
by means of the so-called carat plating, de- 
positing gold and copper in the same bath 
simultaneously, but so far as the actual 
process is concerned, we seem to have 
reached the limit. 

The beautiful iridescent effect we fre- 
quently see, more often in watch cases, is 
a part of the platers’ art, though purely 
mechanical. This is the work termed mot- 
tling, and is produced by means of a rapid- 





SAND BLAST MACHINE 


ly revolving brush, generally of brass, ap- 
plied to the surface before plating. The 
quality depends upon the condition of the 
brush and the skill of the operator. 

We have watch dials of gold and silver. 
Occasionally we see a gold dial, the figures 
of which are of polished gold, while the 
body is a dead or mat finish. This can be 
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WATCHMAKERS’ TOOLS OF QUALITY. 


Will remove roller from the smallest bracelet watch. 





° ° . No. 443 
New Mainspring Winder for 
Wristlet Watches OPTICAL SCREW DRIVER AND HOLDER 
Will wind all sizes bracelet watch With Knurled Gunmetal Handle and Octagon Rubber’ Head 
mainsprings. An Indispensable Tool for the Progressive Optician 








Sleeve Wrenches 
No. 148 


A new three-pronged sleeve 
wrench. For all sizes brace- 
let watches. Nickel plated. 


No. 148A. Same as above, 
with four prongs. 


No. 200 Improved 


Bracelet Watch Roller Remover 
With Two Extra Interchangeable Tips semattnosians Ce 








A new tool up to the usual K & D standard. 








No. 129 


KENDRICK & DAVIS CO. SUSSFELD, LORSCH & CO. 


Manufacturers Wholesale Distributers 


LEBANON, N.H. 90 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 



































1919 
Begin The New Year 
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“HOROLOGY HALL” Ri ht 
“Every room in the Horological Building is 

used exclusively for instruction of Watch 

Work, Jewelry Work, Engraving and Optics 


and the necessary offices to carry on the busi- 
ness of this kind, besides lecture rooms, cloak 


rooms and a room for experimental work.” A re yY ou F O S i nN 9 M O Nn ey 














































by not being in possession of the ability to command the wages of a first-class workman? If so, do as thousands 
of others have done—come to the Horological Department of Bradley Polytechnic Institute and perfect your- 
self in Watch Work, Jewelry Work, Engraving, Optics, and Instrument Repair. Do not put it off this time as 
you have in the past, but make up your mind that you will put yourself in shape to be on equal footing with 
the best workmen in the country, thereby being able to draw wages due a thorough workman. This school is 
not an experiment, having had THIRTY-THREE YEARS’ successful experience. It is endorsed by the lead- 
ing jobbers and watch manufacturers of this country; besides, we have hundreds of testimonials from indi- 
vidual jewelers who are fortunate enough to get one of our students, or have had their sons take a full course 
in this institution, and from many students who are in business for themselves or have secured lucrative posi- 
tions with salaries much in advance of what they were receiving before coming to us. Illustrated catalogues 
free on application. Send postal card to-day, with name and address, to Department C, 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Peoria, III. 


ARRAN: 
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produced by gold plating in the regular 
way, polished and then by means of a tem- 
plate, expose the parts to be given a mat 
surface to the action of the sandblast. 

When plating was in its infancy, its 
range was limited. Silver, for instance, 
could be deposited only on certain metals. 
Lead, pewter, solder, tin, etc., could not be 
silver-plated. Consequently, it was im- 
possible to solder many objects of orna- 
ment, such as vases, etc. To-day, however, 
the plater has learned to overcome this in 
a very simple manner. Copper takes a 
good silver plate and, practically all metals 
are easily copper plated, therefore, by first 
copper plating, there are few things that 
can not be silver plated. 

Non-metallic articles, entirely void of 
conducting power are plated to-day by first 
giving them an adhesive coat, either me- 
chanically or chemically, and then plating, 
in the ordinary manner. Examples of this 
are babies’ shoes, flowers, etc. 

The final triumph in commercial plating 
is what is termed the automatic process, in 
which the articles are attached to wires or 
frames at one point, from where they are 
carried by mechanical means through the 
different solutions, being cleaned, plated, 
and finished without further handling. 

AUTOMATIC PLATING APPARATUS 

While the plating industry to-day has 
reached a high degree of perfection, the 
rapidity of improvement, and the work be- 
ing done to-day, give us reason to believe 
that a few years may advance us farther 
than we have gone in the past 25. 





Stimulating the Study of Horology 





(Continued from page 501.) 








terial. Our experience of many 
years has led us to believe that as a 
class women would not make a suc- 
cess as watchmakers or repairers. 
However, there are a few exceptions. 
In the exacting work of truing hair- 
springs and balances, only a few 
women succeed. If any organization, 
such as the Y. M. C. A., should un- 
dertake to teach watchmaking as an 
industry, or horology as a science, 
they would probably have difficulty 
in securing competent teachers. 
Within the past five or six years 
the New England Watchmakers’ 
Club has organized classes of watch 
repairers (principally employed in 
Boston), who have been under in- 
struction by a few experts from the 
Waltham Watch factory, under the 
leadership of H. E. Duncan. The 
Serious efforts of these journeymen 
Tepairers, and the excellent results 
achieved, so pleased the managers of 
the Franklin Institute of Boston that 
they granted this watchmakers’ club 
the use of a suitable room in which 
they could meet for instruction and 
work, 

“It is most commendable for the 
people of England to desire and en- 


deavor to provide for the future sup- 
port of their disabled soldiers, and 
it is to be hoped that many good 
watchmakers may be developed. It 
is a sad fact, however, that many 
watchmakers are ruined at the hands 
of ignorant persons who assume to 
be watchmakers. Of course this fact 
serves to emphasize the need of care- 
ful instruction in the art, or the prac- 
tice of watch repairing. The manu- 
facture of pocket timepieces has now 
reached such high attainments that 
the public demand a degree of ac- 
curacy which would have been con- 
sidered beyond reason a few years 
ago. But the finest timekeeper may 
be quickly ruined by an _ unskilled 
workman. 

“T have written at some length 
and yet I may have failed to say 
what you wanted, but the sum of it 
all is this: Watchmakers (by which 
I mean repairers) are wanted, and 
are likely to be in demand for a long 
time. Provision for thorough in- 
struction in that work would be a 
desirable thing. Whether or not 
some new plan can be satisfactorily 
devised can only be determined by 
much careful consideration by men 
competent to advise. I confess my 
own inability. I am glad that you 
have given the subject your own seri- 
ous consideration and hope that the 
matter may not drop.” 


“Elevate the Horological Profession” 
Says This Watchmaker 
New York, Jan. 29, 1919. 
Editor MHorological Review, JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR: 
Dear Sir: 

.The series of articles in your issue of 
Jan. 1, 1919, entitled “The Horological 
Questionnaire,” opens a topic for discussion 
which I believe has been uppermost in the 
minds of thoughtful horologists and jewel- 
ers in general for some time. The article 
discourses very truly on the advantages of 
watchmaking as a profession, with the hope 
that the younger generation will be inter- 
ested in selecting it as a livelihood. 

We all are but too severely aware of the 
extreme scarcity of competent watchmakers 
which is evidenced almost daily by the 
shameful condition in which we find fine 
watches, especially after they have been 
maltreated, mishandled and often perma- 
nently ruined as timekeepers by men whose 
mechanical knowledge and ability are 
clearly inadequate. 

Consider the large percentage of recon- 
struction work done in all good shops 
which would be perfectly unnecessary had 
the watch not found itself in the hands of 
a botch some time during its life, and I 
often bewail the difficulty of the applica- 
tion of the law for despoiling another’s 
property, the sobering effect of which 
would tend to stop the wild career of 
those incompetents. 

As we contemplate the future with its 
ever increasing amount of bracelet watches, 
good, bad and indifferent, the outlook for 
a satisfactory watch repair service is indeed 
a gloomy one for the jeweler. It requires 
a thorough knowledge of deep things, the 
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escapement and the faculty of detecting 
quickly the seas of your trouble, dexterity 
of hand and long experience to put the 
“go” in some of those bracelet watches, re- 
quirements not easily found in many of 
the present day watchmakers. 

In former years some competent men 
came from Europe, but since the war this 
influx has ceased and it is not to be ex- 
pected that that source of supply will be 
open to us for some time to come. 

It is evident, therefore, that we must 
look to ourselves for the ruture competent 
watch repairer and it should be our imme- 
diate concern to influence suitably inclined 
young men to learn this profession. 

Such an apprentice should not be much 
above 16 years of age, with a natural in- 
clination for mechanics, abundantly sup- 
plied with patience and endurance and the 
will power to succeed in the face of unex- 
pected difficulties and disappointments. 
Given a good grammar school education, 
with possibly a year or two of high school 
and a knowledge of the rudiments of geom- 
etry and algebra to properly understand 
tchnical books on watchmaking, a founda- 
tion is made which spells success for our 
coming craftsman, whose services will al- 
ways be eagerly sought. 

But where can he go to obtain this edu- 
cation and training? The old method of 
apprenticing oneself to a master is obso- 
lete, time is too valuable, and as to many 
of the present day watchmakers’ schools, 
they are frequently found to smack too 
much of commercialism, and their product 
in general is not what it should be. A 
young man willing to devote, say, three 
years to study and self denial, is certainly 
entitled to the best teaching facilities, the 
cost of which should not be a handicap to 
his own ambition. 

As I view the problem I find but one ra- 
tional solution. Have our various jewelry 
organizations take up this matter, which 
pre-eminently would be to their own in- 
terest, establish one or more thoroughly 
equipped watchmakers’ schools with a staff 
of teachers of approved ability, and subsi- 
dize these schools to an extent that the 
tuition fees would be nominal. Waste no 
time on pupils who show no interest or 
adaptability, in order that the graduation 
certificate may in itself be a token of effi- 
ciency and its possessor a competent per- 
son to employ. In return for such sub- 
sidy the:members of the jewelers organiza- 
tion are to have first claim on the services 
of these graduates. 

In conclusion I desire to offer in con- 
nection with the foregoing another sugges- 
tion: Pay a competent man more than a 
mere living wage. Fifty dollars a week is 
not too much for a first class artisan under 
present living conditions. It enables him 
to establish a comfortable home, raise a 
family in respectability, keep his attire be- 
yond reproach and, by economy, save 
enough to take care of himself in the de- 
clining years of his life. The years of a 
watchmaker’s best production are none too 
many, and even with careful living he often 
finds himself losing ground as a top-notcher 
at an age when men in other professions 
are still at their best. 

Encourage your man to give you always 


(Continued on page 519.) 
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The Best Watch Glass Made 
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We are the largest EXCLUSIVE 
K.K. Crystal dealers in the Middle 
West. 


Our Stock is Always Complete 
Order K. K. Glasses Now 

















PRICE LIST Per Doz. | Per mal ‘tae 


K.K. GENEVAS—Hunting...... $0.60 | _$6.00 | $5.40 VAN & VAN 


K.K. MICONCAVES—Openface| 60 6.00 | 5.40 
K.K. LENTILLES—Open face...| 1.20 | 13.00 | 12.70 Importers of K.K. Watch Glasses 


K.K. NEW EMPIRES—Open face. .90| 9.50 | 8.55 3146-48 State St., Chicago Illinois 
Cash Discount 6% from Above 












































T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 
THAT “BETTER SERVICE” 


KEEPS OUR ENLARGED 


SWEEP REFINING DEPARTMENT 


BUSY—VERY BUSY—ALL THE TIME 
LET US HANDLE YOUR SWEEPS 
Our Report Gives You Information That You Should Know 














PRECIOUS METALS IN PLATE AND WIRE 
CIRCULAR and SQUARE BLANKS 
Super-Refined Silver For Anodes 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


REFINERS AND ASSAYERS 


709 Sansom Street - : - Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFINING OF SWEEPS AND BULLION OUR SPECIALTY 
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{In Which Is Contained a List of the Latest 
Patents Granted by the United States and 
Great Britain. The United States Patents 
That Have Expired and the Registered 
Trade-Marks.] 








UNITED STATES PATENTS 





Issue of Dec. 24, 1918, 


1,288,791. COMBINED THIMBLE AND 
THREAD-CUTTER. Epwarp C. Atvorp, 
Chicago, Filed April 28, 1917. Serial No. 
165,222, 





In combination with a thimble having spaced 
slots, of a thread cutting member including bend- 
able fingers designed to be passed through the 
slots and to be bent upon the inner face of the 
thimble, said cutter having its inner edge sharp- 
ened and arranged angularly with respect to the 
fingers and a directing member arranged opposite 
the blade, said directing member being rounded 
inwardly with respect to the thimble whereby to 
provide a substantially V-shaped slot between the 
knife edge of the directing member confronting 
the said knife edge. 


1,288,835. LOCKET. Lewis S. Cuitson, Attle- 
boro, Mass., assignor to J. M. Fisher Co., 
Attleboro, Mass. Filed July 31, 1918. Se- 
rial No. 247,475. 





A locket comprising two lids hinged together 
providing a recessed space between them for the 
reception of an identification tag, a catch for 
locking said lids closed, and a bendable metal 
finger connected to and extending inwardly from 
the inner edge of the locket to engage said tag 
and retain it in position in the locket. 


Designs 


52,779. FINGER-RING. Joun Boytan, Great 
Neck, N. Y. Filed Sept. 7, 1918. Serial No. 





253,080. Term of patent 3%4 years. 


52,780. BROOCH-PIN. ArtHur Cuas. Brown, 
Newark, N. J., assignor to Krementz & Co., 





Newark, N. J. Filed Sept. 5, 1918. Serial 
No. 252,787. Term of patent 3% years. 
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52,78. BADGE OR ORNAMENT. Cnuartes A. 
Dravo, Washington, D. C., assignor of one- 





half to James G. Anthony, Washington, D. C. 
Filed Feb. 6, 1918. Serial No. 215,709. 
Term of patent 3% years. 


52,788. i FINGER-RING, Meyer Garrin, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed July 18, 1918. Serial No. 245,- 
581. Term of patent 14 years. 

_ The ornamental design for a finger ring con- 

sisting of a substantially square table whose edges 

are beveled, two diagonally opposite corners of 





the table merging into parallel ornamented cylin- 
ders which are substantially continuations of the 
curved remaining part of the ring. 


52,790. RING. NicHotas Gorop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Filed May 9, 1918. Serial No. 233,599. Term 
of patent 7 years. 


§2,791. PATRIOTIC BADGE. Tuomas HeEatu, 
Attleboro, Mass., assignor to C. H. Eden Ce., 








Attleboro, Mass. Filed Aug. 8, 1918. Serial 


No. 249,015. Term of patent 3% years. 
52,801. BADGE OR EMBLEM.  Josern Lez, 


Boston, Mass. Filed June 25, 1918. Serial 


ro Mes 










No. 241,895. Term of patent 14 years, 
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52,804. EMBLEM, PIN, OR SIMILAR AR- 
TICLE. Grorce E. McCormack, Providence, 





R. I., assignor to Ballou Mfg. Co., Incor- 


porated.. Filed Sept. 9, 1918. Serial No. 
253,334. Term of patent 3% years. 
52,811. THIMBLE. Scuuyrer R. Scuarr, East 





Orange, N. J. Filed Nov. 9, 1917. Serial 


No. 201,177. Term of patent 3% years. 








Harrisburg, Pa. 





Deputy Attorney General Collins has in- 
formed the State Board of Optometrical 
Examiners that July 1, 1918 was the last 
date upon which a person was entitled to 
take a licensed examination to practice 
optometry pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of 1917. The question arose in 
the administration of the license law. 

The suspicious actions of two boys in 
attempting to pay for a cheap ring in a 
local store with a bill of large denomina- 
tion last week led to their arrest, and the 
confession of one of the boys, that he had 
stolen $800 from the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, the money having been 
given to him to deposit for that company 
in a New York bank. When searched at 
the police station one boy had $294 and 
his companion, aged 17, had $9. The New 
York authorities have been notified. 








Monroe Engelsman, well known for his 
inventions in the jewelry trade, is now the 
head of the Engelsman Specialty Co., New 
York, which has succeeded the concern 
known as the World’s Novelty Display Co., 
which formerly manufactured and sold the 
inventions of Mr. Engelsman, principally 
the universal ring and finger gauge, the 
safety locking tweezer, the “Peerless” ring 
size and guard ring, and the jewelers watch 
paper locking tweezer. Mr. Engelsman’s 
office is at 14 John St. 
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Dust Collector %s:a°| A Complete — 
wit Semis Sim cnte a Workshel 





Makes Money for 


with dust collector, drill, sand blast, furnace 
ingot and blowpipe with annealing table. Can bee gnomes, 
by your electric light. Runs with ball Patti. 
bearings and uses very little electric 
: current. Does only the best work and 
will last a lifetime—You get it complete 
i as shown— 
) = just turn 
= _LEIMAN BROS. NN. the 
iasaliennys pee 
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es 
Ea al if 
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LEIMAN BROS, &sonnst. NEW YORK 


K K HIGH GRADE. 0:zr Stock 
ts 

e Ae WATCH CRYSTALS complete 

K. K. Watch Crystals are uniform and correct as to diam- 

eter. Perfectly shaped and clear. Their use means a 

substantial saving to you. Our stock is complete in all 


The only y Hla ' Quality sizes and heights. Glass order sheets sent you on request. 
\) wae Hl Per Gr. Per Doz. 

Perfect A) and K. K. GENEVAS (Hunting) $6.00 $0.60 
Hh WN A ie K. K. MICONCAVES (Open Face) 6.00 .60 

Watch ASH Size K. K. LENTILLES 1.20 


Extra 10% discount on orders of 6 gross or more of K. K. 


Glass \ i il Guaranteed Watch Crystals 
‘ Other Japanese Brands: 


MICONCAVES or GENEVAS 


LENTILLES 
NO SUBSTITUTES IN FILLING ORDERS All of the Above Prices Subject to a Cash Discount of 6% 


Buy your watch crystals from an old-established Material House. Have them sent with your orders for other material, 


tools, Optical Goods and findings. 


Our watch crystal orders get the proper attention and are filled by practical material men. 


EMIL BRAUDE & BRO. 


Established 1894 
Wholesale Jewelers, Watchmakers and Jewelers’ Supplies 


3rd Floor, Heyworth Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Al Newhauser, of the Flettrich & New- 
hauser manufacturing jewelry establish- 
ment, is laid up in bed. He has been ill 
about two weeks. 

John Fitzgerald, who has been in the 
service, returned to the Fitzgerald Bros. 
establishment recently. Mr. Fitzgerald was 
a division surgeon at Camp Beauregard. 

Arthur G. Schultz, engraver, with offices 
in the Macheca building, is confined to his 
home by illness. Mr. Schultz has been ex- 
tremely busy for many months and his 
services were much in demand. 

Lehman Jacobs, who was with John 
Luhring in Chartres St., but who left about 
two years ago to enter the army, has re- 
ceived an honorable discharge and is now 
at the bench again. He was with the 
Headquarters Co., 39th Division. 

J. T. Kirtland, Max Goodin, M. Doren- 
field, T. Finley Wiley and George W. 
Kluber, of the traveling force of Leonard 
Krower & Son, are all in their respective 
territories. Oscar Gomez is preparing to 
go to the Central and South Americas for 
the house. 

Hausmann, Inc., made the fine gold 
badge with a diamond center which was 
presented to the new Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Safety of the City of New Orleans, 
L. Monrose, recently. The pin was pre- 
sented at a banquet given at the Hotel 
Grunewald and was the gift of friends of 
the new commissioner. 

W. D. Cleary, formerly in the employ of 
Leonard Krower & Son, and recently. em- 
ployed by W. E. Taylor Co., Inc., has 
sent Alfred J. Krower from France the 
casing of a three-inch shell. Mr. Cleary 
writes that he is sending Mr. Krower part 
of the shell as a souvenir and the other 
part of the shell was sent into the Ger- 
man lines, also as a souvenir. 

Alfred J. Krower is expecting a large 
number of jewelers throughout the south 
to go to New Orleans for the Spring 
buyers’ convention to be held under the 
auspices of the Association of Commerce, 
of which Mr. Krower is an active mem- 
ber. Arrangements have been made to 
pay the railroad fare of all buyers who 
purchase $500 or more in their line. 

Another show case robbery, the second 
within a month, was reported to the po- 
lice recently by J. J. Weinfurter’s Sons, 
who conduct the large jewelry store at 339 
St. Charles St. Some time between 6 and 
7 o'clock in the morning of Jan. 23, part 
of a brick was thrown through the show 
case. Rings, pins and knives to the value 
of about $200 were stolen. The Wein- 
furter store is located in the basement of 
the Masonic Temple and in one of the most 
Prominent locations in the city. Yet no 
one could be found who had heard the 
crash of the glass. The janitor of the 
building said that he opened the main cor- 
tidor of the building at 6 o'clock, and ap- 
parently everything was all right in the 
Weinfurter store. Later he found the win- 
dow broken and the piece of brick lying 
Near the window. The Weinfurter store 
was robbed of a small amount of goods 
about two years ago, when a thief pried 
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open the door of a small show case stand- 
ing near the entrance. 








The Store Front as an Advertising 
Factor 


(Continued from page 449.) 








“The fact that air in a show window is 
cold does not necessarily mean that it is 
dry. We find during Fall weather when 
a show window is filled with cold, damp 
air (above freezing), and a sudden fall 
of temperature strikes the glass, the moist 
air within the show window will frost 
before the outside air has time to enter 
and by circulation take up the moisture. 
But by continuing cold the frost will dis- 
appear and the windows remain clear.” 

This firm has a system of ventilation 
that is a part of the sash and which also 
provides for drainage of surplus water, 
either sweat, or water used in washing the 
window glass. It is so constructed that 
the ventilating ducts may be closed to. pre- 
vent the incoming of dirt and dust as well 
as damp air. This is as necessary as the 
ventilation if one is to secure efficiency in 
store front construction. 

The all-metal sash, corner bars and side 
bars are ready to be attached to the wood- 
en frame of the window by screws. The 
glass sets in the metal frame which has an 
even clutch all around the edge, preventing 
breakage. 

We mention this to show how easily it 
is for the merchant to secure a modern 
store front at a moderate cost. These 
store front specialists, of which there are 
several, can supply these ready built fronts 
to suit any size or shape of store front. 
They have standard sizes ready for quick 
They can cut to any desired 
size, and the carpenter can easily attach 
with a few screws, which we are informed 
they also furnish. 

These all-metal fronts can be secured 
in a variety of finishes, and after they are 
once installed do not_require painting or 
staining every season, as is the case with 
wooden sash, as the metal practically lasts 
a lifetime. 

The writer has seen so many botched 
jobs of store front remodeling that he 
cannot urge the merchant who intends 
spending ‘money on a new store front any 
too forcibly to secure all the data from 
these specialists, and get their co-operation 
in designing a front that will possess indi- 
viduality and money-making possibilities. 








The Twenty-Four Hour Day in Busi- 
ness and Astronomy 





(Continued from page 499.) 








failure to come into use. 
SUMMARIZING, 

Introduce the 24-hour dial with 12 noon 
at top, and 24 midnight at bottom as the 
beginning of the day and the change of 
date. for both civil and astronomical time. 
Print all time-tables in this system, throw- 
ing out A. M and Pp, M. 

Application of the 24-hour dial to tower 
and striking clocks is not yet solved. 
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“Elevate the Horological Profession,” 


Says This Watchmaker 


(Continued from page 515.) 











his best effort by considerate treatment. 
Don’t withhold your praise when he de- 
serves it, have him feel that he is a vital 
factor, which, in truth he is, to the success 
of your store. Place him on a par with 
the salesman in your consideration, and 
help to elevate his profession in the esteem 
of the public. Remove from him the stigma 
of an ordinary tinker. 

Thus we can induce the youth of this 
country to become watchmakers, and make 
the incentive worth while. Charge enough 
money for good repair work to meet these 
requirements and so leave you a suitable 
profit on your investment. For many years 
now it has been done at too low a figure. 

If the jewelry organizations are willing 
to make the effort I am sure the response 
will come and in due course of time the 
watch repair department will be a source 
of pleasure and profit to the jeweler in 
place of the nightmare we find it to be in 
so many establishments. 

Thanking you, Mr. Editor, very kindly 
for the use of your valued space, I am 

Yours truly, 
R. Satomon, 
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The Estate of Isidor Saks has recently 
given up the jewelry business. 

Herman Kur slipped off last Sunday on 
a wedding tour that will take in New York, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The bride was 
Miss Louise Protas, of this city. 

Immediately following the announcement 
that the firm of Alpher & Kur had incor- 
porated their business and have taken in 
as a new member Benjamin Greenberg, 
comes the further announcement that the 
corporation is about to open a new estab- 
lishment at 417 7th St., N. W., in what is 
to be the largest store in Washington de- 
voted to the sale of jewelry and kindred 
lines. As has been the case in the past, 
the new firm is to do a strictly wholesale 
business, catering to the local retail trade 
and sending out salesmen into the nearby 
southern territory. The original firm of 
Alpher & Kur was organized in 1911, when 
Benjamin Alpher and Herman Kur took 
rooms in the building at 9th and E Sts., 
N. W. When it was decided to convert 
the building into a theater, the firm was 
compelled to move to temporary quarters. 
It was in Nov., 1914, that the present quar- 
ters at 430 9th St., N. W., were secured. 
These were thought quite large, but they 
are dwarfed by comparison with the’ spa- 
cious storeroom now to be occupied. When 
the firm started in 1911 it confined its 
activities largely to the sale of watchmak- 
ers’ and jewelers’ tools and material. In 
1914 it added watches and jewelry, and 
in 1916 a well-appointed optical depart- 
ment was established. In the new store 
each of these departments will be increased 
and extended. The new other member of 
the corporation is Benjamin Greenberg, 
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GREEN'S COMBINATION ELECTRIC MOTOR LATHES 


for Polishing, Buffing, Drilling, 
Grinding and Turning 
ae With patented adjustable automatic 
and Interlocking Solid Steel Chucks, 
fitting either right or left side of shaft | 
and instantly adjusted. Dust-proof. Air = 
and Water-tight. HA 


THE W. GREEN ELECTRIC CO.’ 
Send for Catalog “J. E.’’ and Price List 


The W. Green Electric Co., "2992, 5* 


Makers of Buffing Motors, Plating Dynamos, 
Generators and Demagnetizers 


“SAL- 
HYDE” 


ELECTRO- 
PLATING 
SALTS 


For Dynamo, 
Dynamotor. 
Motor - Generator, 
Dry, Wet or Stor- 
age Batteries, or 
any plating ma- 
ine. 
A concentrated 
Salts for Electro- 
Plating in Gold, 
Silver, Platinum, 
Bronze and Copper. 


Send for Catalog 
“J, 60’’ and Price 
List. 


U. S. ELECTRO- 








Manufacturers 
81 Nassau St., 
New York 


Mr. Jeweler:- 


No doubt you are now familiar with A I J 
Japanese watch crystals, as they are now being 
sold by practically all jobbers in the United 
States and Canada, as well as throughout 
Europe. The sales of Japanese glasses in the 
United States at present are about 80 per cent. 
of the total. The 


A. I. J. 


WATCH GLASSES 


are generally preferred by several of the larg- 
est case manufacturers, because they are both 
thinner and tougher than any others. 


Order from your jobber. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, ask us for the name of the jobber 
nearest you who has a complete stock. 


Japanese Manufacturers Syndicate, Inc. 


Importers and Exporters, 


19 So. Wells Street, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


February 5, 1919, 








NYES OIL 


for 50 years the Standard Lubricant 
for Watches and Clocks 


Buy of Your Jobber 








E. P. REICHHELM & CO., lac. 








Jewelers’ and Metal Workers’ Supplies 





“‘American- 
Swiss”’ Files 





Kar 








Representing 
AMERICAN GAS FURNACE Co. 


Gas Blast Furnaces, Heating Machines, 
Pressure Blowers, Fuel Gas Plants 





Send Blast, | AMERICAN-SWISS FILE & TOOL CO. 
Price, $28.00 


24 John Street - - - 


NEW YORK 
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The Only Oil That Will Not Gum 


R @ L Watch Oil 


This non-gumming watch oil does everything 
you have been praying for. It meets the de- 
mands of the highest standards of workman- 
ship and will give a 100% satisfaction. 
Some oils you just tolerate, but it is a 
pleasure to use R & L Watch Oil. It will 
positively stand a lower temperature than 
other oils and has no bad odor. 

Costs only 25 cents a bottle, size as illus- 
trated. A trial is convincing. 


Send 25c. for Sample Bottle 


RANLETT @ LOWELL CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Jewelers’ Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 
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